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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Shola'pur, between 17'^ 10' and 18° 32' north latitude and 74F 
42' and 7G° 15' east longitude, has an area of 4521 square miles. In 
1S81 it had a population of 582,437 or 128'84 to the square mile, and 
in 1882 a realizable laud revenue of £104,9(39 (Rs. 10,49,090). 

Except Bai’si in the north-east which is surrounded by the 
Nizam’s country, Sholapur is bounded on the north by Ahmadnagar 
and the Nizdm’s country ; on the east by the Nizam’s country and 
the Akalkot state ; on the south by the river Bhima, the district of 
9ijapur, and the Patvardhau and Jath states ; and on the west by 
Atpddi, Sdtara, Phaltan, Poona, and Ahmadnagar. The district 
outline is irregular. Beyond the limits of the main body of the 
district in the extreme north-east lies the whole of B^rsi, and 
several groups of Karmala, Sholapur, and Sangola villages. Several 
Akalkot, Jath, Nizam, and Patvardhan villages also lie within 
Sholapur limits. 

For administrative purposes the lands of the district are 
distributed over seven sub-divisions. Of these Bdrsi lies isolated 
in the north-east, Sholapur is in the south-east, Sangola in the 
south-west, Malsiras in the west, Karmala in the north-west, and 
Madha and Pandharpur in the centre. These sub-divisions have, on 
an average, an area of 646 square miles, 102 villages, and 83,212 
people ; 
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Chapter I. 
Description- 

A.spect. 


Hills. 


The district has a length of about 100 miles from the north of 
Karmala to the south of Sangola, and a breadth of about 100 miles 
from the west of Malsiras to the east of Sholapur. It lies in the 
basins of the Nira, Bhima, and Sina. Most of Malsiras in the 
west drains north into the Nira which falls into the Bhima in the 
west of the district. The drainage area of the Bhima, which winds 
north-east through the centre of the district^ includes on the left 
bank south Karmala, Miidha, Pandharpur, and south Sholapur, 
and on the right bank east Malsiras, Sangola, and south 
Phandharpur. The Sina, which flows roughly south-east parallel to 
the Bhima, drains Barsi and north-east ShoMpur on the left, and 
north Karmala and Madha and a little of central Sholapur on the 
right. Round Sholapur the country is about ISOO feet above sea 
level. Except north Barsi west Madha and south-west Mdlsiras 
and Karmala which are hilly, Sholapur is flat or waving. Most 
of the surface rolls in long low uplands separated by hollows, 
with an occasional level. The shallow-soiled uplands are suited 
for pasture, and the deep-soiled lowlands under careful tillage 
yield the richest crops. In Karmdla and Madha in the 
north-east and centre the watershed of the Bhima and Sina is 
marked by low table lands and small separate hills. Except this, 
the Sholdpur uplands are gently rounded swellings of trap 
overgrown with yellow stunted spear-grass. Low-lying villages are 
shaded by trees, and Barsi has large mangoe groves. The rest of 
the district is bare bleak and treeless. The only timber trees are 
stunted bdbhuls and mangoes and a few nims Azadirachta indica 
and finals Ficus religiosa. As these afford no cover the district 
is without the larger wild animals except the wild pig and wolves. 
Near river and stream banks the soil is deep black and rich, and 
on rising ground it is gravelly and reddisli, yielding little but stunted 
yellow spear-grass. In Sangola the soil is black and stony. The 
villages, as a rule, are small and generally lie on stream or river 
banks one to four miles apart. The Barsi and Madha villages are 
shady ; in the rest of the district they are generally bare. Except 
in Sangola and Malsiras most of the villages are walled. In 
Sholapur the village walls have fallen, and in other parts they are 
decaying, though in almost all the gate remains. In Pandharpur 
and Sangola the husbandmen though poor, are skilful ; in the rest 
of the district, they are generally poor and careless, trusting much 
to chance and the season. 

Except in Barsi, Karmala, IMadha, and MfUsiras, Sholapur has 
few hills. The chief hills are \huFliighat in Barsi, \highoba and 
Budki in Karmala, Chinchg.aon in Madha, and flurvad in Malsiras. 
In north Bar.si several spur.s from the Balaghdt range in the 
Nizam’s country, twelve to si.xteen miles to the north'-ea.st, pass 
south for a few miles. Of these the chief i.s the Vadshigh^t 
about fourteen miles cast of Barsi, noted for a cave temple 
sacred to Rarneshvar. In Karmala Vaghoba hill, about 21U feet 
high, and Bodki hill, about 190 feet high, ho about sixteen 
miles south-east of Karmala. The slopes of both hills are covereil 
with stunted grass, and the tops are flat and untilled. Above the 
trap rock the hilhs have generally three layers of soil, a surface 
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layer of red viuntm, a second of white earth mixed with lime stone, 
and a third of murum or broken trap. In the Madha sub-division, 
abont four miles north of iladha, the mdla or highland of Chinchgaon, 
about 300 feet above the plain, lies between the villages of 
Chinchgaon Tadval and Vadshinga. The hill is steep and covered 
with grass and has a spring at the foot. Its flat top is tilled by 
Maratha husbandmen, and a cart-road 'passes by the hill with little 
traffic. A layer of murum or broken trap separates the black 
surface soil from the central trap. In the west of the district a 
chain of flat-topped hills runs along south-west Malsiras. The chief 
hill, near the villge of Gurvad, about eight miles south of Malsiras, 
is crowned by a temple of Tukai about 400 years old. 

The chief rivers are the Bhima, with its right bank feeders the 
Nira and the M4n, and its left bank feeder the Sina which receives 
the Bhogavati from the north. The Bhima and Sina rnn south-east, 
the Nira nearly east, the Man north-east, and the Bhogavati south- 
east. During the dry season all the rivers are fordable ; even in 
the Bhima except occasional pools the stream dries or runs only 
ankle-deep. During the south-west monsoon the smaller streams 
are flooded by local rain, and the Bhima by heavy falls in the Poona 
Sahyadris. 

The Bhima is one of the chief feeders of the Krishna. It 
rises in 19° 4' north latitude and 73° 34' east longitude, in the 
Sahyadris in the Khed sub-division of Poona. The source of the 
I'iver, which is adorned by the temple of Bhimashankar, is one of 
the twelve chief ling shrines in India. From Bhimashankar the 
river runs south-east through Poona, Ahmadnagar, ShoMpur, and 
Bijdpur, and, after forming the north-eastern boundary of the 
Bombay Karnatak, falls into the Krishna about sixteen miles north 
of Raichur in the Nizam’s territory. Of about 180 miles which lie 
within Sholdpur limits, for a winding length of about seventy miles 
the river separates Karmala on the left from Inddpur in Poona 
on the right ; for about six miles it separates Madha on the 
left from Malsiras on the right ; for about twenty miles it separates 
Pandharpur on the left from JMalsiras on the right ; for about 
forty miles it passes through Pandharpur; and for about forty 
miles it separates Sholdpur on the left from Bijapur on the right. 
The course of the river is throughout winding with a generally 
south-east direction. Near the centre of the Pandharpur subdivision 
it passes on the right Pandharpur one of the holiest places in the 
Deccan. Of its three feeders the Bhima receives the Nira from the 
right about five miles south-west of Tembhurui in Karmala, in the 
west of the district ; the Man also from the the right near 
Sarkoli about ten miles south-east of Pandharpur in the south 
of the district ; and the Sina from the left about ten miles south- 
west of Ahirvddi in Sholdpur in the south-east of the district. 
The water of the Bhima is little used for irrigation. The river flows 
between high alluvial and tilled banks 500 to 1500 feet apart. In 
places it is rocky, but as a rule the bed is either smooth and gravelly 
or muddy. Beginning from the north, the Bhima is crossed by nine 
ferries, three in Pandharpur, at Kuroli Pandharpur and Brahmapuri, 
and six in Sholdpur, at Ghodeshvar, Kusur, Bhandar-Kavta, Sadepur, 
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Aunj, and Takli. During’ the rains the Bhitna flows full and 
strong with occasional floods. After the rains it rapidly dwindles, 
till in the hot season pools remain only in the deeper hollows with 
an occasional flow in the parts between. 

The Nira, the chief right bank feeder of the Bhima, rises in the 
Bhor state in the spur of the Sahyadris which is crowned by the 
fort of Torna. From the Sahyddris it runs south-east and east along 
the borders of Poona, S^tara, and Sholapur. Of its total length of 
110 miles about thirty lie on the borders of Poona and Sholapur. 
During these thirty miles the Nira runs nearly east forming the 
north boundary of Malsiras, and, passing the villages of Akluj and 
Tambve, falls into the Bhima about five miles south-west of 
Tembhurni in Karmala. The banks of the Nira are steep and rocky 
and its bed is gravelly. It is about 400 feet broad, and has a few 
small pools from which water is drawn by lifts or hudkis to water 
garden crops. 

The Man, a right bank feeder of the Bhima, rises in a spur of 
the Mahadev range in the Man sub-division of Satara and runs 
through Man in Satara, Atpadi in the Pant Pratinidhi state, and 
Sangola and Pandharpur in Sholapur. Of its total length of abont 
100 miles, about fifty lie within Sholapur limits. For about fifty 
miles to the west of Sholapur limits the river runs south-east, and, 
for fifty miles within Sholapur limits, it runs north-east passing 
the towns of Nazre and Sangola, and falling into the Bhima at 
Sarkoli, about ton miles south-east of Phandharpur. The banks of 
the Mdn are low and cultivated, and its bed is gravelly. 

The Sina, one of the chief left bank feeders of tlic Bhima, rises 
fourteen miles west of the town of Ahmaduagar, and running 
south-east through Ahniadnagar and Sholapur, balls into the Bhima 
near Kudul, about twenty miles south of Sholapur. Of 110 miles, 
the total length of the Sina within Sholapur limits, for about 
sixty the Sina separates tho Nizam’s country on the left from 
Karmala and Jladha on the right ; for forty-live miles it flows 
through Madha and Sholapur; and for five miles it separates Akalkot 
on tho left from Sholapur on the right. About four miles north 
of Mohol in Madha, the Sina receives the Bhogavati after a course 
of about forty miles north through B.arsi and the Nizam’.s lands. 
The Nira is 300 to 000 feet liroad. The banks ari' steep ami 
earthy and the bed sandy and sometimes rocky. The Sina is 
crossed by five ferries, one in Madha at Kolgaon, and four in 
Sholapur at Lamboti, 'I’irha, Vaddakbal, and Yangi. 

Tho Bhogavati, a Large tributary of the Sina, rises in the Bahighat 
range in tho north-east of Barsi, and after a .south-westerly cour.se 
of about forty miles through Barsi and part of tho Niztlm’s dominions 
and Madha falls into tho Sina about four miles north of Mohol in 
Madha. It is about 100 feet broad, and has a slender stream during 
the hot season. 

As the rainfall is light and uncertain Shokapur often suffers from 
want of water. Even in ordinary seasons during the hot weather 
the smaller .streams and most of tho wells dry and the water in the 
reservoirs becomes scanty and unwholesome. In 1882-83 according 
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to the Collector’s returns, Sholapur had 18,402 wells and 253 
ponds. Of late years much has been done to improve the water 
storage of the district, the chief work being the making of the 
Ekruk lake about three miles north of Sholapur with an area of 4640 
acres of water surface and commsinding 17,746 acres of land. The 
other most important reservoirs are at Koregaon in Barsi, and 
Ashti in Aladha, and four waiter supply-works at Sholapur, Barsi, 
Karmala, and Madha.^ 

As in most of the Deccan, the general geological formation is 
trap, covered in most places with a shallow over-layer of very light 
soil, and in parts by a good depth of rich loam suited for cotton. 

The* climate of Sholapur is healthy, and, except the hot months 
of March April and May, is agreeable and free from extremes of 
heat or of cold. The year may be roughly divided into three 
nearly equal seasons ; the cold season from November to February, 
the hot season from March to mid- June, and the rainy season 
from mid- June to the end of October. October is a time of 
transition from the rainy to the cold season. During the cold season 
the air is generally bright, clear, and bracing, the nights 
and mornings being especially cool and freshening. Easterly and 
north-easterly winds prevail but are not strong enough to be 
unpleasant. The hot season from March to June, especially 
during March and April, is marked by a dry scorching heat. 
The mean temperature during this period is 86° ; and the 
climate is oppressive with strong hot winds and occasional dust- 
storms. In March the hot winds blow from the east and in 
April and May from the west. The hot winds generally cease 
after nine and the nights are usually cool. During May clouds 
begin to gather, the wind grows fitful, and heavy thunderstorms 
generally cool the air. The rainy mouths are pleasant. The sky is 
more or less overcast, rain falls in frequent heavy showers 
broken by gleams of sunshine, the moisture is never excessive, 
the temperature is generally mild and even, and the wind almost 
always fresh and cool from the west and south-west, a delightful 
change from the dry stifling hot winds. The mean temperature 
during the rains is 80° and from November to February about 73°. 
Bitter cold is almost unknown. 

All over the district the rainfalHs scanty'. For the ton years ending 
iyS2 rain returns are available for seven stations. During these 
ten y'cars the highest recorded fall is 66 inches at Sholapur in 1878 
and the lowest is 6 inches at Karnuila and Sangola in 1876 ; the 
total aver.ago fall of the district varied from 36i inches in 1878 to 
9j inches in 1876 and averaged inches. During the ten years 
ending 1882, at Sholapur the fall varied from 66 inches in 1878 
to 11 inches in 1876 and averaged 31y®y inches ; at Barsi, about 
forty miles north of Sholapur, the fall varied from 41 inches in 
1882 to 12 inches in 1876 and averaged 28 i inches; at Karmdla, 
about seventy miles north-west of Sholapur, the fall varied from 
34 inches in 1882 to 6 inches in 1876 and averaged 24 inches; at 
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■ Transactions Medical and I’hysiological Society, IV. 134-5. 
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Chapter I. 
Description- 

Rainfall. 


Madha, about thirty-five miles north-west of Sholapur, the fall varied 
from 32 inches in 1882 to 8 inches in 1876 and averaged 2.5j^ inches; 
at Pandharpur, about thirty-six miles west of Sholapur, the fall varied 
from 44 inches in 1874 to 8 inches in 1876 and averaged 271 inches; 
at Malsiras about sixty-five miles west of Sholapur, the fall varied 
from 41 inches in 1877 to 12 inches in 18 75 and averaged 20 inches ; 
and at Sangola, about fifty miles west of Sholapur, the fall varied 
from 34 inches in 1877 to 6 inches in 1876 and averaged 21|^ inches. 
The returns show that, except at Malsiras where the lowest fall is 
in 1875, the year of the lowest rainfall is 1876 at all the stations, 
and the year of the highest fall is 1878 at Sholapur in the east, 
1882 at Barsi, Karmala, and Madha in the north and north-west, 1874 
at Pandharpur in the centre, and 1877 at Malsiras and Sangola in the 
west. The details are: 


Sholapur District Rainfally 1S73 ■ 1SS2 } 
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For the ten years ending 1882, monthly rain returns are available 
for the city of Sholapur. During those ten years the returns show 
three months when rain seldom falls, January Februfiry and 
December; four months when rain generally falls, March April May 
and November; and five months when rain always falls, .June July 
August September and October. Of the ten years, in one rain fell 
in January, in three in February, and in four in December; in six in 
IMarch, in nine in April, in eight in May, and in seven in November; 
and in all ten years in June July August September and October. 
Of the twelve mouths in the year, January is the dryest month with a 
fall varying from 0'09 of an inch in 1882 to nothing for nine years 
and averaging about 0 01 of an inch; February comes next with a 
fall varying from 0'04 of an inch in 1873 to nothing for seven years 
and averaging O'll of .an inch; December is third, with afall varying 
from 1'46 inches in 1877 to nothing for six years and averaging 
0'28 of an inch; iMarch is fourth, with a fall varying from 1'.52 
inches in 1876 to nothing for four years and averaging 0'31 of au 


^ F»csi<lcs tlicse, for tlie t-iglitcon years cntling 1870 lain rctunis arc available ftir 
Shob'ipur, and for the eight years ending for HArsi. At Sholapur, during the 

eighteen years ending 1870, the fall varied from 85*78 inches in 1880 to Id’ho inches 
in 1855 and averaged 2(W)8 inches. I’lie <letails arc . 25*75 iiu lus in 1858, 81*58 
in 1S54, 18*6*5 in 1855, 28 77 in 1856, 84*14 in 1857, 88*50 in 1858, 88*88 in J859, 
88*07 in 1860, 26*47 in 1861, 23 74 in 1862, 21*28 lu 1868, 20*77 in 1864, 18*72 in 1865, 
20*02 in 186'6, 25*87 in 1867, 25*92 in 1868, 85*78 iti 1860, ;unl 85*08 in 1870. At BArsi 
during the eight years ending 1870, the fall varied from 48*l!> inches in l870to 18'62 
inches in 1868 and averaged 26*74 in< hes. 'The details an* : 24*20 inches in 1868, 22*56 
in 1864, 19 05 in 1865, 22*45 in 1866, 25*70 in 1S67, 18 62 in 1868, 88*12 in 1869, and 
4319 in 1870. Bombay Government ‘Selections, New Series, GB. 176. 
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inch; November is fifth, with a fall varying from 2'17 inches in 1881 
to nothing for three years and averaging 0‘54 of an inch; April is 
sixth, with a fall varying from 2'64 inches in 1873 to nothing in 
1877 and averaging O tiO of an inch; May is seventh, with a fall 
varying from 4-28 inches in 1873 to nothing for two years and 
averaging 1'26 inches; October is eighth, with a fall varying from 
13'74 inches in 1878 to 0-2G of an inch in 1876 and averaging 3'39 
inches; July is ninth, with a fall varying from 8'56 inches in 1874 
to 2'08 inches in 1881 and averaging 4 20 inches; June is tenth, 
with a fall varying from 12‘5f inches in 1882 to 2'05 inches in 1876 
and averaging 5'51 inches; August is eleventh, with a fall varying 
from 17 68 inches in 1878 to 2‘95 inches in 1874 and averaging 6‘99 
inches; and September is the w’ettest month, with a fall varying 
from 20‘59 inches in 1878 to 0'41 of an inch in 1879 and averaging 
8 82 inches. Of the ten years, for one the rainfall was 66 42 inches 
in 1878; for one 40'57 inches in 1882; for three between thirty-five 
and thirty inches, 34‘17 inches in 1877, 32‘44 in 1880, and 31'14 in 
1873; for four between tweuty-five and twenty inches, 24‘6S inches 
in 187.5, 24'62 in 1874, 23'06 in 1879, and 22 80 in 1881; and for 
one 10'57 inches in 1876. The details are: 


S/ioldpur City Ratnfall, IS7S- 1SS~. 


Month. 

1873. 

1874. 

18 

75. 

1870. 

1877. 

1373. 

1379. 

ISSO. 

1381. 

1 188-2 

Average,; 


In 

In, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

! In. 

In. 

January 












0 u9 

0-1 

February 

0*64 






Oil 


0-.<5 




oil 

March 




0 

30 

1-52 

0-43 


002 

0-49 


0--.7 

0-21 

April 

2 64 

0 

39 

0 

06 

0-24 


1-32 

0-32 

o-.n 

0-70 

0-07 

0-60 

May 

4-28 

2 

.s6 

U 

25 



0-29 

•2*36 

019 

1-71 

■ 0-99 

1-2*5 

June 

7-00 

3 

10 

3 

79 

•2 05 

S 40 

0‘.)0 

3-3.> 

4 01 

3 23 

12 54 

5-51 


3 -0.^ 

8 

56 

4 

23 

2-30 

2 83 

6-2-. 

3-.'7 

6 04 

2 08 

- 3 0.1 

1 20 

Aii^rust 

4 56 


95 

7 

20 

3*00 

4-47 

IT ^8 

8 99 

5 29 

7 ‘67 

' 7 1,5 

6-99 

September 

7 •8.'' 

1-J 

61 

4 

39 

0-.54 

lo 

20 .59 

0 41 

12 +3 

4-40 

' 14 07 

8 82 

October 

0-^1 

2 

.•9 

3 

22 

0 -20 

5'c*0 

13 74 

3 21 

3‘19 

0-S4 

0 77 

3-39 

November .. 



. 

0 

02 


U02 

0-99 

0 44 

o;>o 

2 17 

i 1 31 

0-54 

December 




1 

12 


1 16 


004 



1 0 is 

0-23 

Total 

;n-i4 

•21-02 

•24-08 

10-5T 

.34 17 

66-4'2 

•2V96 

32*44 

•22 8*4 

40 .57 

.31-04 


During the five years ending 1882, the extreme greatest heat varied 
from 110-7° in April 1881 to 87-5° in December 1879 ; extreme least 
heat from 72 6^ in May 1878 to 46-1° in November 1881; the mean 
greatest heat from 107° in May 1881 to 83-4° in 1879; the mean least 
heat from 77-5° in May 1880 to 52-8-' in December 1879; tho mean 
range from 31-3 in March 1882 to IJ'o^ in August 1879: and the 
mean temperature from 91-75° in May 1S81 to 68-5.)'' in December 
1879. Of tho five years, in throe the month of highest greatest 
heat was April, in 1881 with 110-7°, in 1 880 with 109-3°, and in 
1882 with 109-2°; in one it was May wdth 110° in 1879; and in 
one it was March with 108-7° in 1878; and in all the five years the 
month of the lowest greatest heat was December, in 1882 with 90-2°, 
in 1880 with 88-6°,'iu 1878 with 88-3°, in IS, Si with 88-2°, and in 
1879 with 87-5°. Of the five years in four the mouth of the highest 
least heat w-as May, in 1878 with 72-6°, in 1881 with 71-4 , in 1880 
with 71-3°, and in 1882 with 68', and in one it was April and May 
with 69-4 in 1879 ; and in two years the month of the lowest least 
heat was December, in 1878 with 19-P and in 1879 with 46-3°; in 
two it was November, in 1882 with 47-7°, and in 1881 with 461; 
and in one it was January with 46-4° in 1880. Of the five years. 
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in three the month of the highest mean greatest heat was April, in 
1879 with 10G‘1°, in 1880 with 10G°, and in 1882 with and 

in two it was May, in 1881 with lO?"" and in 1878 with 104-6°,- and 
in three years the month of the lowest greatest heat was December, 
in 1882 with 86'9°, in 1880 with 85‘7°, and in 1878 with 85'4°; in 
one it was November with 85‘1° in 1881 ; and in one it was August 
with 83'4° in 1879. Of the five years the month of the highest 
mean least heat was May throughout, in 1880 with 77'5°, in 1879 
with 77'3^, in 1881 with 76'5°, in 1878 with 7G°, and in 1882 with 
7o'7^; and in four years the month of the lowest mean least heal, 
was December, in 1878 with 57‘3°, in 1881 with 56’2°, in 1882 with 
55‘4°, and in 1879 with 52'8°; and in one it was January with 5.j'3° 
in 1880. Of the five j'ears, in two the month of the highest mean 
range was March, in 1882 with 34‘3°, and in 1878 with 32'4°; in 
one it was January with 33’1° in 1880; in one it was February with 
32‘6°in 1881; and in one it was December with 31'5° in 1879 ; 
and in two years the month of the lowest mean range was September 
in 1881 with 17'S°, and in 1880 with 17 2°; in one it was July with 
16‘4° in 1882; inoue it was August and September with lG’2°in 1878, 
and in one it was August with 13'5° in 1879. Of the five years, in 
four the month of the highest mean temperature was May, in 1881 
with 91'7o°, in 1880 with 91'35°, in 1878 with 90'3°, and in 1882 
with 90'2°; and in one it was April with 90’55° in 1879; and in all 
the five years the month of the lowest mean temperature was 
December, in 1880 with 72 ••55°, in 1878 with 71’35°, in 1881 with 
71 ‘2°, in 1882 with 71' 1-5°, and in 1879 with 68'55°. The details are: 

Shohipur City T emjKroture , 1S73 ■ ISSi. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

1S73. 




i 









Maximum 

04-1 

100-8 

10<^-7 

107-8 

107 7 

100 0 

94-3 

91 -9 

94-6 

93-1 

92-6 

S8 3 

Minimum 

.50-1 

59-9 

01-2 

69 4 

72-0 

70-3 

70-0 

70 0 

7u-0 

62-9 

.52-1 

40 1 

Mean Maximum . . 

89 1 

9*5 -0 

102-2 

10.3-9 

104-6 

990 

88-9 

S7-9 

87-5 

880 

88-4 

85-4 

Mean Minimum .. 

59*5 

64-0 

o9-8 

1 74-4 

76 0 


72-6 

71-7 

71-3 

69-3 

64 9 

57 3 

1 3Iean Ran^e 

2')-5 

32-0 

32-4 

29 -.5 

28 0 


16-3 

16-2 

16-2 

18 6 

23 5 

28 2 

Mean Temperature. 

74-3 

80 0 

80*0 

^ 89 15 

90 3 


80 75 

79-8 

79-4 

78-05 

76-65 

71-35 

1^79. 




[ 









Maximum 

91 7 

96'6 

105-9 

109-1 

110-0 

96-2 

94-4 

89-4 

94-1 

91-6 

89 8 

87-5 

Minimum 

61-3 

57*2 

01-7 

, 09-4 

6l»-4 

69 3 

68 8 

68 2 

65-2 

56-5 

48-3 

46-3 

Mean Maximum ... 

87-1 

92-3 

loo-i 

lOH-l 

99-8 

87 1 

91-0 

83-4 

88 7 

88-9 

86-7 

84-3 

Mean Minimum 

58-3 

02-7 

hS S 

75 '0 

77-.3 

71*5 

71-5 

69-9 

69 1 

65-9 

58-3 

52-8 

Mean Rani;e 

28-8 

29-0 

31-3 

31-0 

22 -.3 

15*6 

19 8 

13 -.5 

19 6 

23-0 

28 4 

31-5 

Mean Tem|*erature. 

72 t>5 

V t o 

84-45 

90-55 

&8*55 

79 3 

81 25 

76-65 

78 9 

77-4 

7-2*5 

68*55 

18S0. 




1 









Maximum 

92'2 

9:'.3 

107-7 

109-3 

lOS 1 

105 1 

97-0 

94-1 

906 

94-1 

89-7 

88-6 

Minimum 

4^1 4 

500 

oe-a 

■ 70 2 

71-3 

Cb-0 

67 8 

6.5 2 

66-8 

58-7 

56-9 

52 6 

Mean Maximum . 

88-1 

908 

101 -0 

100 -0 

105-2 

94-4 

87 G 

90 2 

86-3 

89 4 

86 5 

85-7 

Mean Minimum .. 

55 3 

1*4) 8 

71 0 

7.5 9 

77-5 

72 9 

09 7 

69 6 

69 1 

63 5 

64 0 

59 4 

Mean Ran;?e 

32 '1 

3.40 

30 9 

.30 2 

117-7 

21-5 

18-0 

20-6 

17-2 

20-9 

•22 5 

20 3 

Mean Temperature. 

71 8 

77 3 

80 45 

W 95 

91 35 

83 or. 

78 65 

79 9 

77-7 

78*95 

77 25 

72-55 

ISSi. 













Maximum 

89-2 

9^-0 

102-2 

110 7 

109-7 

101 -6 

95 6 

96 8 1 

02-6 

9.3-8 

92-2 

88-2 

Minimum 

48 1 

50 6 

57-9 

70 0 

71 4 

CS 5 

70 0 


67-1 

CO-3 

46 1 

49 9 

Mean Ataximum . 

sr, 7 

9 09 

l>9-7 

1...V2 

107 0 

9t;-i 

90-8 

89 5 1 

87-8 

91 7 

8.5 1 

80 2 

Mean Minimum 

58-1 

01 3 

07 0 

74*9 

76-0 

72-8 

71 0 

70 9 ; 

70 0 

60 3 

61 3 

.50 2 

5Iean R,ani;e 

28-»i 

.^2 

32-0 

30 3 

30-0 

2:t 4 

19 2 

1 M. 9 1 

17 8 

"25 i» 

•23 !> 

30 0 

Mean Temperature 

72-4 

77 0 

05 

90 0.5 

91 7.5 

8 4 45 

S! 2 

80-2 

78-9 

79 2.5 

“ 1 

71-2 

Maxhiiuni I 

91 -2 

2 

107 2 

I'rl 2 

jo; 2 

no-.. 

1 

01 2 1 

91 2 

1 

9.11 

01 2 . 

u. 7 ' 

90 2 

MllDI'lUtll 


•:>>> 0 

*’2 1 

07 1 

(•'' f* 

00-1 

« G tj [ 

07 1 

i:;-.: ! 

54 9 1 

47 7 ' 

r.o 6 

Mr.iti Maviinuni , 

v)-7 

94 0 

lOJ 3 

lir, .j 

L'J4 7 i 

91 7 

S7 5 ' 

.su •' 

S7 2 , 

1*1 1 

s"" - ' 


Mean Mitiunuiu 

.V) 0 

OO 9 

(.w 0 

74 7 

75-7 

71 4 

71 1 1 

70 1 

7u 1 ' 

f.5 9 1 

02 0 ' 

r..5 4 

M,;ui li.itiir, 1 

.ill I 

I ! 7 1 

V.i .i 

.30 o 1 

2'1-i) 

2n .; 

in 4 1 

19 1 , 

17 1 i 


r, r, ' 

•:i 5 

Mean Tcnij-ciatun. 

74 


i-". 

0.* 0 

I 

90 ; 1 

51-.5.5 

. 9 :: , 

79 05 

i 

7s .5 ; 

71 75 

71 15 


•9 


1 

i 


i 

i 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION. 


Though over the whole district the rock is trap^ nodular lime- 
stone or kankar is everywhere abundant. At Sholapur unslaked 
lime fit for whitewash sells at jd. the pound (Es. 15 the khandi), 
and slaked lime used in building at -^d. the pound (Es. 9 the 
khandi). 

The building stone of the district is trap or basalt found either in 
quarries or in boulders strewn over the muriim plain. The stone 
used at Sholapur is brought less than fifteen miles from Chincholi, 
Darphal, Haglur, KegaoUj Kondi, Lamboti, Pakni, Savleshvar, and 
Shelgi. The Savleshvar quarries supply slabs four to six feet long, 
and the Chincholi and Lamboti quarries large stones for rollers, five 
feet long and about three feet in diameter. Eubble is taken from 
quarries about a mile fi’om Sholdpur, the best of which is owned by 
one Bhau Ghongade. In Barsi trap stones four to six feet long are 
brought ten to eighteen miles from Ghdripuri, Mohol, Ropla, and 
Shelgaon. The building stone used in the town of B^rsi is brought 
from Vadi three miles north-west of Barsi and is mostly of small 
size. Within sixteen miles of Pandharpur are quarries of good black 
hard stone at Babulgaon, Bhalvani, Gursal, Korti, and Penur, and 
in the hills which form the southern boundary of the Sangola 
sub-division in the south-west of the district. Some of these quarries 
yield stone of any size. Except a few Marathas the stonecutters 
and quarryinen are Vaddars who always work by contract and earn 
l.s'. 6(/. to 2.*!. (Re. I - 1) a day. The cost varies greatly according to 
the size, the quantity taken, and the season of the year. At the 
quarries rubble generally costs 2s. to 3s. (Rs. 1-11) the hundred 
cubic feet. 

Road metal is commonly made from the boulders which strew the 
mitruni plains in various parts of the district. At Sholapur it is 
chiefly taken from quarries, and at the quarry it costs 7s. to 8s. 
(Rs. o| - 4) the hundred cubic feet. 

Sholapur houses are generally built with flat rcofs covered either 
with lime or mud. In mud-roofed houses layers of brick are laid 
over the planking and are covered with the white earth which is 
found in almost every village, or with karal a kind of sandy oily 
loam. A few years ago the Government offices were the only tiled 
buildings in Sholapur, but of late people have begun to use tiles. 
In some cases they iiso the flat local tile and the round tile together, 
the round tile being laid on the top of the flat tile to prevent leakage 
through the joints. Clay fit for making bricks and tiles is found 
near many stream and river banks. The tiles cost 8s. to 12.';. 
(Rs. 4-6), and the bricks, which are generally rough and brittle, 
cost 12.S-. to £1 4.S’. (Rs. 6-12) -the thousand. 
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In the Sholapur sub-division at Bhauddarkavtha, Halgiir, 
Telgaon, Yencliur, and several other jdaces small quantities of 
bdbliul wood charcoal are made. At Sholapur charcoal sells at §rj. 
the pound (Rs. 25 the khandi) and at Pandharpur and Barsi at -9~d. 
the pound (Rs. 1 7 - 20' the Charcoal is largely imported 

from the Satara and Kolhapur states of Jamkhandi, Miraj, and 
Sangli. As it is safe from the attacks of white ants and other 
insects, the wood of the nhn, Azadirachta indica, is largely used for 
building. Its light yellow colour deepens with age. Besides as 
fuel and in making carts, sugarcane mills, ploughs, and other field 
tools, bdbhul wood is largely' used for building. It is of a deep 
reddish colour and is very lasting. For building purposc.s nim and 
hdhhul wood sell at nearly the same rates 4s. to 5.'-. (Rs. 2-21) the 
cubic foot; as fuel hdbliul wood sells at -^.jd. to the pound 
(Rs. 6-12 the khnndA). 

The dry shallow' soiled uplands of Sholapur are ill suited for trec.s. 
The present (1883) area I'escrved for forest.s is 242 square miles or 
about 5'35 per cent of the whole area of the district. The forest 
area is much scattered. It may he roughly divided into two tracts 
of forest land, on the hills between Barsi and the Nizam’s territories 
in the extreme north-east and on the hills to the south of Malsira.s and 
Sangola in the extreme south-west. Before December 1871, when 
forest conservancy was introduced, Sholapur was extremely bare of 
trees and brushwood. Almost the whole land was taken for tillage. 
Before the great spread of tillage, which dates from about 1860, 
Barsi ilalsiras and Sangola had large tracts of scrub forest chiefly 
khair Acacia catechu, and nim Azadirachta indica, and in the 
valleys of the Bhima and the Sina were considerable areas under the 
bdbh.ul, the hor Zvzyphus jujuha. and the nhn Azaliraehta indica. 
In December 18/1 twi> square juiles of .scattered grass laud or 
knron w'ere handed to the forest department. During the twelve 
years ending 1883 these two mile.s have spread to 212 square miles. 
Advantage was taken of the shrinking of tillage wdiich followed the 
1876 famitie to take for forest about 1 11,1-50 acres or 173J square 
miles of arable laud. Of those, 23,900 acre.s were in Sholapur, 12,150 
in Karmala, 2 1,.500 in ^ladha, 1300 in Pandhnrpnr, 71 50 in .Malsiras, 
12,150 in Sangola, and none in Barsi. The re.-^t has chieHv been 
taken from meadows or kurnn.^, and fi'otn villag-e grazing larnR or 
gdyrdtis. 

In 1872, at the heginningof forest etinscrvaney, the Shohipur fore>t 
lands w'ore placed in charge of a forest inspertm- uudi'r the district 
forest officer of Poona. In ]87it the forest inspector gave jdai-e 
to a sub-assistant conservator. At jires/nit flSS2-S:J) the forests 
are under the charge of an assistant i-oTisiu-vator or disti-iet fori'st 
officer, seven rangers, seven round guards, and eiglitv-seven heat 
guards, together with an office estahlishment of one shrrlsladiir 
or head clerk, anil tlirec moasengers. In ]8,s2-8;{ thi' total yearly 
cost of this .staff w'as .tl406 S.s. (Rs.l 1,061;. 

Between 1872 and 1S7S no great additions were made to tlie forest 
area. Since then large areas have been almost eontinuouslv taken for 
forest, and the lands of the Sholapur and Kanmila subdivisions have 
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been demarcated, and those of the Barsi Madha and Malsiras sub- 
divisions have been both demarcated and settled. In the Pandharpur 
and Saugola sub-divisions the lands of those villages -which are not 
under the command of the iMhasvadand Ashti reservoirs, have been 
demarcated ; the lands of the remaining villages -will be demarcated 
as soon as it is knovi'n ■v.’hat parts of these villages are not com- 
manded by the reservoirs. 

The whole of the Sholapur forest area is reserved that is no timber- 
cutting rights are admitted to exist within forest limits, In these 
reserves, where they have been found to exist before the lands are 
brought under reserve, the rights of having periodical gatherings at 
shrines vdthin forest limits, of using the water for village cattle, and 
of passing along the existing foot bullock and cart tracks have been 
admitted. In 18S2-83 of the 242 square mdes of forest land 102 have 
been reserved and 140 wore proposed for reserve. Of 756 state or 
kJiulsa and fifty-five part-nlicuated or dlmmdla villages 3ol state 
villages have forest reserves. Of these, eighty-four villages out of a 
total of 152 are in Sholapur, fifteen out of 1 2-3 are in Barsi, sixty-four 
out of eighty-nine are in INIjidha, eighty-five out of 123 are in Karmdla, 
twenty-nine out of eighty-five are iu Pandharpur, thirty-eight out 
of sixty-nine are in I\Ialsiras, and thirty-six out of seventy-fi^%-e are 
iu Sangola. In about one-third of the remaining 310 state villages 
reserves cannot be formed as no waste land is available; in the remain- 
ing two-tbird villages the formation of reserves will depend on the 
orders of Government. Of the total area of 154,84.0 acres or about 
242 square miles, 32,-573 acres are iu Sholapur, 8032 in Barsi, 43,495 
in Karmala, 27,503 iu Madha, 2006 in Pandharpur, 21,320 iu 
Mahiras, and 19,8 t5 in Saugola. The forest lands are of two classes, 
scrub forest aud hdhhul meadows. The scrub forest is found on 
the hills of Barsi, ilaUiras, aud Saugola, and the meadows 

occur all over the di-trict. Of (lie total area 24,8S5 acres are 
scrub forest aud 129,955 acres are bdbhul meadows. The blocks of 
scrub forest vary from six to 3000 acres and the bdbhul meadows or 
knmus from six to 200 acres. Iu the scrub forests the chief tree.sare 
tho khinr Acacia catechu, aud nim Azadirachta indica, with a young 
growth of’ di>f(L Banhiuia racemosa, bdbhul Acacia arabica, bor 
Zvzyphus juju bn, ilh'ivbi Couocarpus latifulia, yuti Zyzyphus xylopyra, 
/o'ror Acacia leucophloea, kimii Acacia procera, luhje Acacia ainora, 
nifd^hi 11 y Gpatbodea falcata, uiuruiut Acacia eliunca, puti Ficus 
cardifolia, rdn-bur Zyzyphus muuimnlaria, Boswellia thurifera, 

shik'i ki'i i Acacia coucinna, Acacia udoratissimu, tciiiiu Dios- 

pytiis uiontaiia, t'li'tui Zyzyphus rugosa, aud tniihcir Iicus 
glomorata. lu the hiibhut iucadow.s the chief trees are the hubJiul 
Acacia arabica, the bur Zyzyphus jujiiba, the jdnibhul Syziginm 
jaiiibolamuu, aud tho him Azadirachta iudica. '1 ho best bdbhnl 
meadows are iu sandy soil, the next best on black soil, and the 
worst on shallow broken earth overlying iiiuruuL 


1 Xhr ilut.iils aic : Of scrub loi'C.,t 7t*-l acres lie iu Barsi, 10.0.51 in Malsiras, and 
7‘CK> in Sani'ila, :ind oi uicaj'uvs 32, .573 acres lie ui Sholajiur, 411 lu Barsi, 

.11,40.5 in harmala, 27,.703 in M.idha. 201)6 in B.indharpiir, 11, in Mtil..li'as, and 
i-J,l''.’J2 111 Sjn;;ula. 
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The forest lands have little timber fit for cutting. In ShoMpur, 
Barsi, Karraala, Madha, and Pandharpur about 186 tons (534 
Wiandis) of firewood, and in Pandharpur about forty large hdbhul 
and njm trees are yearly felled for local use. The woodcutters are 
Marathas, Mhars, and Musalmans. Seven hundredweights (1 khandi) 
of firewood cost 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) to fell, and sell at 2.s. to 3s. 
(Rs. 1 - 1 i)in the forest reserves. The forty timber trees cost about £2 
(Rs. 20) to fell and sell at £17 10s. (Rs. 175). The timber is locally 
used in making carts and house beams. The timber- dealers are chiefly 
Ydnis and Musalmans. Besides selling local bdbhiil, bor, and 7iiiu 
wood, which are largely used even in the better class of buildings, 
the timber-dealers import teak and kenjal or Terminalia alutafrom 
the Poona and Nagar Sahayadris either by rail or floated down the 
Bhima and Sina. The large teakwood spars for beams comes from 
Bombay by train. At ShoMpur a species of shevri Bombax mala- 
baricum which grows like a pole with no branches to a height of 
about twenty-five feet and has a diameter of nine to twelve inches 
at the base, is much used as rafters in house and bungalow roofs. 

Forest receipts are comparatively small. During the eleven years 
ending 1882-83 receipts have risen fi-om £274 (Rs.2740) in 1872-73 
to £829 (Rs. 8290) in 1882-83. During the first four years receipts 
ro.se from £274 (Rs. 2740) in 1872-78 to £404 (Rs. 4040) in 1875-76 ; 
during the next three years owing to the famine they fell from 
£404 (Rs. 4040) in 1875-76 to £264 (Rs. 2640) in 1878-79 ; and 
during the last four years they again rose from £264 (Rs. 2610) in 
1878-79 to £829 (Rs. 8290) in 1882-83. During the eleven years 
ending 1882-83 the expenditure has risen from £230 (Rs. 2300) in 
1872-73 to £2021 (Rs. 20,210) in 1882-83. 

Sholdpur Forest Receipts, 1S71-73-1SS2-SS. 


Year. 

jReceipts 

Charges. 

Year 

Receipts 

Charges. 

Year. 

Cleceipts 

Charges. 


£. 

£- 


£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

1872-73 

. ! 274 

230 

1876-77 .. 

270 

266 

1880-81 ... 

611 

1951 

1873-74 

1 351 

17y 

1877-78 .. 

266 

439 

1881-82 . . 

624 

2215 

iy74-75 

1 351 

l.V) 

1878-79 . . 

264 

776 

1882-83 ... 

829 

2021 

1876-76 

1 4‘J4 

126 

1879-80 ... 

301 

1268 





Of the whole 242 square miles of forest land about one-fifth is 
yearly sold for grazing. In the remaning four-fifths, which are 
yearly sold for grass-cutting, plantations are formed according to six 
systems ; full ploughing, furrow ploughing, sowing by drill, sowung 
in pits, dibbling, and broadcasting. During the seven years ending 
1883-84, 1152 acres were planted by full ploughing, 551 by furrow 
ploughing, 11,828 by sowdng in pits, 1874 by dibbling, and 92,555 
by br jadcasting. By sowing by the drill which was introduced in 
1883, 157 acres were planted. Most of tho broadcast sowing is done 
on the hill slopes of the Barsiand Malsiras sub-divisions, where trees 
have rapidly grown. Of the six systems of planting the broadcasting 
is tho cheapest and is fairly successful ; the full ploughing though 
more successful than the broadcasting is much more costly. As it 
is both cheap and successful, sowing by the drill will probably 
supersede all systems except broadcasting. Besides for fuel tho 
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timber of tbe hdhluil A.cacia arabica and the nim Azadirachta 
indica are used in making beams, posts, doors, carts, ploughs, and 
other field tools. The bark of the bdbhul Acacia arabica and the 
turvad Cassia auriculata is used for tanning, and their pods as well 
as the flowers of the palas Butea frondosa are used in dyeing. 
The bark of the dpta Bauhinia racemosa is made into roj)es. 

The* chief Sholapur trees are ; Ain Terminalia tomentosa, dmha 
Mangifera indica the Mango, anjan Memecylon tinctorium, unjir 
Ficus carica the Fig, dpta Bauhinia racemosa, ashok Jonesia asoca, 
dtla Phyllanthus emblica, bdhhnl Acacia arabica, lahul Mimusops 
elengi, bel ^gle marmelos, W Zizyphus jujuba, chandan Sautalum 
album the Sandal, chilhdri Csesalpinia sepiaria, chinch Tamarindus 
indicus the Tamarind, ddlimb Punica granatum the Pomegranate, 
dhdvda Anogeissus latifolia, dikemali Gardenia lucida, erand Bicinus 
communis, gindhan Cordia rothii, hingan Balanites aegyptiaca, hivar 
Acacia leucophloea,yd)n6 Eugenia jambos the Rose- Apple, jamSAuZ 
Syzigium jambolanum, karanj Pongamia glabra, karvand Carissa 
carandus, kavath Feronia elephantum the Wood-Apple, khair Acacia 
catechu, Ivnb Azadirachta indica the Indian Lilac, limbdra 
Heynea trijuga, medshing Spathodea falcata, mendhi Lawsonia 
intermis, moha Bassia latifolia, nandrnk Ficus retusa, naval Cocos 
nucifera the Cocoa-Palm, nimbu Bitens limmoun the Lemon, palas 
Butea frondosa, pdnyd.ra Erythrina indica, pdrsa jnmpal Hibiscus 
populneoides, pimpal Ficus religiosa, pimpar Ficus comosa, rdmphal 
Anona reticulata the Bullock’s Heart, rdubor Zizyphns vulgaris, 
'vitha Sapindus emarginatus, sag Tectona grandis the Teak, salai 
Boswellia thurifera, saundad Prosopis spicegera, shevga Moringa 
pterygosporma, shevri Bombax malabaricum the Silk-cotton, 
shindi Phcenix sylvestris, shiras Albizzia odoratissima, sitdphal 
Anona squamosa the Custard-Apple, sonfavrad Pomcina pulcherrima, 
siipdri Areca catechu the Betel-Palm, tad Borassns flabelliformis 
the Palmyra-Palm ; tai-ti Capparis rythocarpus, tarvad Cassia 
auriculata, umbar Ficus glomerata, andi-ad Ficus indica the Banyan 
tree. 

In 1882-83 the stock returns showed 192,733 oxen, 101,318 cows, 
55,523 buffaloes, 10,292 ponies, 418,240 sheep, (3807 goats, 4480 
asses, and 40 camels. Exclusive of ponies sheep goats and asses, 
the returns give an average of 510 head of cattle to each village. 
In the Sholapur district large grass lands or kurans are few, and 
are either private or mixed with forest land. Throughout the year 
the village cattle, except the plough bullocks, are generally sent 
every day about eight in the morning to graze in waste or pad it 
numbers and are brought back to the cattle sheds in the evening 
by boys paid to attend them. During the five months ending in 
November the cattle generally have excellent fodder, improve greatly 
in health, and make up what they lose in the hot season. During 
December and January the cattle are fed on millet stalks or kndbi. 


' Tlie flescription and use of these trees given in the Poona Statistical Account 
apply to Sholapur. 
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Dnrin" the remaininsc four or five months from jMarch to June the 
village cattle suffer much from want of fodder, and grow weak 
and thin. In the.so months as the fields are empty, the cattle find 
little fodder outside of the house. At home the allowance is generally 
very scanty a bundle or two of millet stalks a head. Every 
morning and evening the cows and she-buffaloes are milked, and, 
after meeting local wants, the milk is made into clarified butter. 

Oxen, returned at 192,743, are of six breeds khildri raised 
by Dhangars of that name, dealn or local, lannhii or Laman^s 
cattle, iiwlvi from Malwa, sorti from Gujarat and gokdki from Gokak 
in Belganm. The khih'rri bullocks are the best and the local the 
commonest. The khildri bullocks are largely found in the state 
of Jath and the Atpadi sub-division of the Pant Pratinidhi’s state 
to the south and south-west of Sholapur. They are stout, hardy, 
and well-made mostly of one bright colonr, with straight horns, 
red eye.s, and somewliat tierce look, and an ill temper. As they 
cost as much as £I0 to £30 (Rs. 100- 300) the pair only the 
rich can afford khildri bullocks. The local bullocks are mostly 
home-bred and arc quiet and tame. Though equally lasting 
and patient, the local bullock is inferior to the khildri bullock in 
strength and beauty. In the plough and in the cart one pair of 
khildris will do as much as two pairs of local bullocks. In colour the 
local breed is more mixed and less bright than the khildri breed. 
They are much cheaper co.sting £4 to £10 (Rs. 40-100) the pair. 
The four remaining breeds are rare. The Inmdui is valued for its 
size and appearance, the mdlri is a larger species of lanidni, and 
the .surti and r/okdki are admired for their heads. The gokdki 
bullocks are better suited for carting than ploughing. The bullocks 
are nsuall}’ owned by husbandmen who use them chietly in the field. 
Plough and cart bullocks are never sent to graze with the village 
herd. During about ten months in the year, from April to February, 
bullocks have constant work. For about eight months, from July 
to February, a well-to-do husbandman, who has enough lands to 
raise crops in rotation, can supply his bullocks every day with fresh 
fodder. In July and early August the husbandman feeds them on 
the fre.sh stalks of the /uoidi or eighty days’ /(.•urt ; in late August 
Weptembur October and November on fresh grass, which, under 
the care of a young boy, the working bullocks are allowed to graze 
thi'oe hours every morning; in December January and part of 
February he feeds them on the green f(jildcr of the early and 
late crops. During -March April -May and Juno the bullocks 
are given dry, stale, and unnouri^hiiig fodder. To keep them in 
strength duriiig these dry months working bullocks are also given 
com and oil-cake^.. From -March to May the jioorer husbandmen 
who have not much field work take to carting. As iShohipur 
is the trade centre for the Ni/.iini’s dominions in the north and 
north-east and the Roudiay Kariuitak in the south a large traffic, 
chielly in cotton and wheat giving constant work to carts, finds 
its way through and out of the di.-'trict. Carting pays well and 
enables both the husbandmen and the bullocks to pass comfort- 
ably through the hot season and to return to field work in good 
strength. In an ordinary year the keep of u bullock costs little 
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Even during the hot season a pair does not cost more than 1 ().■.■, 
(Ks. 5) a month. Besides this, if in regular carting work, bullocks 
cost 3.S'. (Es. 1 2 ) a month for oil cakes or pend and T.'’. (Rs. 31) for 
millet stalks or kndhi and other fodder. No special care is given to 
bullock breeding. Bullocks begin to work when four years old. 
They are first yoked to the lightest field tool the 'kulav or harrow, 
then to the plough or ndngar, and lastly to the mot or leather bag 
which takes more out of a bullock than any other work. The kulav 
generally requires two bullocks to draw, the plough, which runs six to 
twelve inches below the surface, requires six to eight bullocks, the 
water-bag two to eight bullocks, and the cart two bullocks. About 
1000 pounds is the heaviest load one pair of bullocks can draw in 
a cart. As the district is generally flat, good roads have lately been 
made and carts have almost entirely taken the place of packs. 
A few pack-bullocks are used by Tambolis or betel-sellers, Manyars 
or hardware dealers, and other petty traders. A bullock seldom 
lives more than twenty-five years. About twenty they become 
unfit for work. Then the poor generally sell them to the butcher, 
and the well-to-do keep them at home till they die. The great 
bullock festival is Pola or Ox Day which in Sholapur falls on the 
thirtieth day of Shnxvan or July- August. On this day bullocks are 
well washed, gaily dressed, and richly fed, and in the evening they 
are taken to the village deity with much show' and music. 

Cows returned at 101, -3 18 are mostly of local breed. The cows 
are all sent to graze daily with the village herd. At home milch 
cows get a little fodder at night and again in the early morning. Cow's 
not in milk, get no fodder till the month of Paush or January-Febuary. 
From Febuary to June, as the fodder in the grazing lands becomes 
scarcer, the cow’s daily allowance of gra.-s is each month raised by 
one bundle. At this rate in IMay and Juno they get five bundles 
a day. In those months cows look lean and miserable. A good 
cow costs 13 to t-t (Rs. 30-40) and an ordinary cow £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-20). When about four years old, the cow begins to bear, 
and continues to bear every year for ton or twelve years. At sixteen 
she generally becomes barren and is left to herd with other cattle. 
As she gets little help from her <'>wner, except a handful of millet 
stalks rir kadhi and rice chaff or hlmxi^ she soon looses strength and 
dies after two or three years. For a day or two after calving 
a cow is generally fed on Indian millet ov j car i. To increase her 
milk the well-to-do give her for a week /.•/</’/• or boiled wheat and 
the poor givo ijlinijri that is hiijr! boiled unsplit and unhuskod. 
Along with the khir or the ghinji-i four tonics or /,ia.so7u'.s aro 
mixed, catechu kiUh, aloes /aJ, rock-salt S'lindhav, and .sweet fennel 
hfididirp. Cows arc milked twice a day in the morning and in the 
evening; only half the milk is taken, flic rest being left for the calf. 
At each milking a good cow' gives about .six pints (3 .vVoo-.s) of milk 
and an ordinary ('ow three ]iiuts ( 1 i .vcr.s). Two months after calving 
tlic sup])ly of milk falls off about a third, and, in the fifth and 
sixth mouths, about two-thirds. At about eight mouths after 
cidving the milk ceases. Of the two chief products of the cow 
husbandmen care more for the calves and other classes for the milk, 
by whom cow’s milk is .specially valued as the most wholesome food 
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for children. To husbandmen who have nothing to pay for grass, 
a cow in milk costs about 2s. (Re. 1) a month for corn and oil-cakes ; 
to othersj who have to pay for grass, she costs about 4.9. (Rs. 2) 
in villages and 8s. (Rs. 4) in towns. All Sholapur Hindus except 
the lowest hold the cow sacred. To promise holding the tail of a 
cow is the most binding Hindu oath. The cow is also considered to 
represent the earth. As it is a sin to sell a cow, when a Brdhman 
wishes to dispose of one he exchanges it for some other animal. 

Buffaloes are returned at 55,523, of which 18,739 are he and 
86,784 are she-buffaloes. During the day both he and she-buffaloes 
are sent to graze with the village herd. He-buffaloes are generally 
used for draught and field work and she-buffaloes for milk. Their 
dullness and slowness make he-buffaloes unpopular. Few except 
the poor own them. Watermen or Bhistis use them in carrying 
water skins, Mhars in carrying fuel and timber, and poor 
husbandmen in carrying millet stalks and other field produce. As 
they are neglected from infancy few he-bnffaloes are well formed. 
The specially strong and well made, which are kept for breeding, 
fetch about £7 10s. (Rs. 75 ) ; the others fetch £1 to £2 10s. (Rs. 10- 
25). They are chiefly bought by Devaru Gosavis who sell them 
in the Konkan at a good profit. She-buffaloes are of two breeds 
gavU or milkman’s and deshi or local. The gavli’s or milkman’s 
she-buffaloes have long horns and are of a deep black colour ; the 
deshis have short horns and are of a dirty colour. Well-to-do 
husbandmen keep one or two and Gavlis keep herds of she-buffaloes. 
When about four years old, a she-buffalo begins to calve, and 
continues to bear ouce every year. She generally turns barren at 
fifteen and dies at twenty. She-buffaloes are milked twice a day 
in the morning and in the evening. They give more milk than 
cows. A first class gnvU she-buffalo gives eight to sixteen pints 
(4-8 xhers) at each milking. As it gives more butter than the cow’s 
milk, the she- buffalo’s milk is much valued, and sells at twenty- 
four pints (12 shers) the rupee. A dctihi she-buffalo costs £2 to 
£5 (Rs. 20-50); a gavli she-buffalo not less than £8 (Rs. 80) and 
sometimes as much as £15 (Rs. 150). She-buffaloes are better fed 
than cows and cost about twice as much to keej). In towns a good 
she-buffalo yielding twelve pints (6 sJip.rs) at a milking costs £1 to 
£1 4.9. (Rs. 10-12) a month to keep, and an ordinary .she-buffalo 
costs 12.9. (Rs. 6). In villages the cost of keeping is about three 
quarters less. The skins of buffaloes are specially valued as they 
are used in making mots or leather water-bags. 

Ponies, returned at 10,292, are rarely more than twelve hands 
high. Sholapur is not now a good district for poniesh The 
1876 famine and the 1879 Afghan war greatly reduced the number 


> Mr. Broughton (1808, I.etter3 Written in .a MarAtha C.amp, M-tf!) writes of the 
Deccan horse. They are held in the highest esteem by the .Mar.ltln'is. They are 
bred from Arabs w ith the mares of the country which arc \ crj small. The Dtccauis 
are seldom above fourteen and a half hands high and the liest arc often lc.s 9 . Tlicy 
are short in tiie barrel and neck ; have small well-sliaped heads and slim remarkably 
well formed limbs; tliey have generous tempers ami are full of .spiiit, and are said to 
able to bear more fatigue than any horses in India. T.300 to £400 (Rs. 3000 to 
Ks. 40<X)) IS often paid for a Deccani. 
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of good animals. In the large towns of Sholapur, Barei, and 
Paudharpur, they are used both for riding and driving. The 
Government stud horses kept at Sangola are largely used and 
raise a good class of animal. On the 31st March 1883, in the 
Government stud at Saugli were two very good Arab stallions. In 
1882-83 the number of branded mares was eighteen and sixty-nine 
mares were covered ; the average yearly cost of keep for each stud 
horse was about £23 ^Rs. 230). An ordinary pony fetches £1 to 
£3 (Es. 10 - 30), and a good pony £5 to .£10 (Es.50-100). The 
ordinary ponies are badly cared for, being left to graze where 
they can. The better ponies are fed on fresh grass and millet 
stalks and are also given gram or other pulse. A good pony costs 
4.S. to 16.S. (Rs.2- 8) a month to keep. During the three Pandharpur 
fairs in Chaitra or April, A.^hdd or July, and Kdrtik or November 
a large number of ponies are yearly brought for sale. 

Sheep and Goats are returned at 425,04'7, of which 418,240 are 
sheep and 6807 goats. More than half the district, especially the 
three southern sub-division.s, Malsiras Sangola and Pandharpur, 
with their dry whiti.sh-.soiled grazing plains are specially suited 
for rearing sheep and goats. In these southern grazing lands 
are large numbers of Dhangars or shepherds and Sangars or 
blanket weavers. Every flock of a hundred sheep requires one 
man to look after them. Every morning they are taken to the 
plains to graze and are brought home in the evening. "W^hen starting 
with his flock, the shepherd takes with him a long rough stick to 
knock the pods off the bubhid trees. To help him in guarding the 
flock from the attacks of wolves every shepherd is accompanied by 
a dog. Every flock of sheep has also two or three goats to load 
them to the grazing lands. At night the sheep are sheltered in 
pens or hicndluivddd.t, outside of the village close together in one 
line. They are fenced all round with thorns except a, narrow 
opening which at night is closed by a door of thorns. A sheep 
costs 5s. to 6s. (Rs. 21-3). Every two years they bear thrice 
one lamb at a time. Sheep are reared more for their wool than 
for their milk. Twice every year, in March and again in July, 
their wool is cut. If black, it is sold to Sangars or blanket weavers 
at 6(i. a pound (2 shfra the rupee) and of mixed black and white at 
od. a pound (2^ .dins the rupee). At each shearing 100 fleeces are 
worth about £1 (Rs. 10) that is about £2 (Rs. 20) a year. To keep a 
flock tif 100 sheep costs about 12 lO.--. (R.s. 2-5) a year for grass and £5 
(Rs. 50) fora man to look after them; that is a yearly cost of about Is. 
6(/. ( 1 2 rt.s'.) a head. Sheep’s dung is much valued for held manure, but 
ns tlie sheep-owners are generally well-to-do landholders, they use 
it in their own garden lands ami seldom either sell it or pen their 
sheep in other men’s lands. The bulk of the people cat mutton, but 
few of them can att’ord it except on great days. Rams with twisted 
horns, called rdkdn, arc much valued for fighting ; the strongest 
fetch as much as £2 (Rs. 20) each. The poorer classes who cannot 
afford to keep a cow, keep shc-goats, chiefly for their milk. In 
her sccinul year a shc-goat generally bears two or three, sometimes 
one and occasionally as many as four kids. As she mostly lives 
on tree leaves, a she-goat costs little to keep. A .she-goat fetches 
11 1 - 2 , 5 - 
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4s. to 12s. (Rs. 2-6) and ahe-goat 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4). Goat’s milk 
is drunk in spleen and liver complaints, and is rubbed on the hands 
and feet to cure sleeplessness. 

Asses, returned at 4480, are kept as beasts of burden by Beldars 
or quarrymen and Kumbhars or potters. They cari’y a load of 
about 128 pounds (4 mans). An ass costs about £1 (Rs. 10) to 
buy and alino.st nothing to keep as they are left to pick what they 
can. Asses’ milk is sometimes given to weak children. Camels, 
returned at forty-two, are kept by IMusabnan traders to carry loads. 
They are not reared in the district and vary in price from £4 to £10 
(Rs.40-100). Pigs returned at ISO, are kept and eaten by Yaddars 
or earth workers. There are two varieties of dog, the common 
smooth-haired village dog and a long-haired shepherd’s dog, a fierce 
and brave animal, which is kept by Dhangars and sometimes by 
husbandmen. 

Fowls are reared by Manithas, iMusalmans, Jlhars, and Mangs. 
Two varieties of fowl are reared the small local or dcslii and the 
larger kalam, that is big bird also known as siirti because apparently 
imported through Surat, Of the common fowl the black-boned 
and the ruffle-feathered are found in Sholapur, and the ruffle- 
feathered is unusually common. Fowls are eaten on holidays 
by the low caste poor Hindus and sacrificed to gods in fulfilment of 
vows. The price of a hen varies from ls.-(8 as.) in towns to 6cZ. (4 ns.) 
in the country parts. A hen lays forty to eighty eggs in a year. She 
does not go on laying at regular intervals, but has fits of laying, 
which last ten to twelve days and are separated by intervals of 
four to six weeks. In Sholapur and other large towns eggs are 
sold at 41d. (0 as.) the dozen, and in villages at about 2^'/. (1 { us.) 

The treeless plains of Sholapur have no cover deep enough for 
tigers, panthers, or bears. 'J’ho Wolf hhuhia Canis pallipes, is found 
throughout the di.striet, and has greatly increased in numbers since 
so large an area has been set ajiart as forest laud. The Jackal, 
fiolha Canis aureus and the Grey Fox l-hol'ad or Jomri Yulpes 
bengalensi.s, are common everywhere. The AVild Boar dukar 
Sus indicus is coininou, specially in Karmala. About twenty-five 
years ago Karmiila was the favourite meeting place of the Deccan 
hunt. The spread of tillage afterwards made wild pig scarce, but 
of late they have again rapidly incn'n.sed. Of Deer the only species 
are the Indian Anteloju; or haran and the Ravine Deer cir rhll:dra. 
The 1876-77 famine greatly reduced the number of antelope. 
Ravine deer are rare. The Alligator .snsur Crocodilus palustris, is 
fairly common in both the Bhima and Sina. Of smaller animals 
the Hare snssa is very common. The Ape n'lnar Presbytis cntcllus 
is occasionally seen. In 1882 an Otter ntdnjar Lutra nair, was 
killed on the Ekruk lake about five miles north of Sholapur. 

The Bhima, Yira, Man, and Sina and the larger reservoirs and 
ponds are fished almost throughout the year. During the rains 
most of the streams are full of fish, but during the dry sea.son fish 


‘ Fiom luaterials lupplud by .Mr, SluiiUaiam VmAyak Kantak 
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are found only in pools or dohs. In Sholapur there is little large 
demand for fish. In 1881-82 the right of fishing the Ekruk lake 
close to the city of Sholapur fetched only £2 8s. (Rs. 24). Besides 
at the Ekruk lake^ the only other restrictions on fishing in Sholdpur 
are on the Bhima near Pandharpur where the Brahmans object to it, 
and at Machnur about sixteen miles south-east of Pandharpur, where 
a priest or gurav prevents it. According to the local Bhois or 
fishermen fish breed between May and the end of September. 
Except the maral which spawns in the hot weather in deep water, 
almost all fish breed during the rains, when the waters are swollen 
and muddy and netting cannot be carried on. The chief 
fishing classes are Maratha Bhois, Kdche Bhois, Menjage Bhois, 
and Bagdi Bhois. Besides these hereditary fishers, Chambhdrs, 
Kolis, Kunbis, Marathas, Parits, Ramoshis, Tambolis, Vaddars, and 
perhaps all other classes except Brahmans, Lingdyats, Vanis, and 
Sonars, often catch fish for food. Even among Brahmans fishermen 
are sometimes found. The Brahman proprietor or jdgirddr of 
Amba in Pandharpur, was a keen and successful fisher. Few 
even of the hereditary fishers live solely by fishing. The Mardtha 
Bhois are perhaps the most persistent fishers and even they, 
besides catching fish, are husbandmen, litter-bearers, and petty 
shopkeepers selling parched gram and other grain. The Kdche 
Bhois fish during the rains, and during the dry season raise 
river-bed crops of cucumbers, water and musk melons, and 
brinjals. The Menjage Bhois are a wandering tribe who live in the 
villages bordering on the Man in Sdngola in the south-west of the 
district and in Pandharpur. They go from village to village begging 
and playing on a tabor or daur. They tie small wooden ploughs 
round their necks and bind iron chains round their wrists. They 
are followed by their women and beg in plaintive tones, praying 
for money as Government have fined them and they must collect 
the amount. Though they beg Menjage Bhois are fairly off and 
carry on a large trade in he-buffaloes. They bring flocks of 
he-buflaloes from Khandesh and Malwa and sell them in Southern 
India where they are much used in field work. Bfigdi Bhois are 
also wanderers who, during the dry season, move from village to 
village, live outside of the village, and earn a living by darning 
country blankets. They carry big nets and catch fish wherever 
they have a chance. Of late the Bhois seem to have found that 
their indiscriminate fishing is reducing the stock of fish. In a caste 
meeting held in 1882, they passed a rule forbidding maral fishing 
between April and June, when the maral are believed to breed. Any 
Bhoi, who breaks this rule, is fined os. (Rs.2.1) for each offence. Bhois 
are feared as magicians. Some of them are believed to have power to 
keep fish out of their neighbours’ nets and force them into their own. 
Angling is dangerous as to destroy the angler evil spirits sometimes 
take the bait in the form of a fish. From this danger the Bhois’ net is 
free because as the Bhoi makes his net at all hours of the day some 
meshes must be knotted at such lucky moments as to make the net 
fiend-proof. 

Fish are generally caught in one of three ways, in basket traps, 
in bag-nets, and by poisoning pools. In catching fish most Bhois, 
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especially Maratha Bhois use nets, and the Kolis the hook and line. 
Other classes use basket traps or poison pools. The basket trap 
is set almost upright at the foot of a rapid or waterfall and left 
for the whole night. Hardly any fish that gets into a basket trap 
can escape. In poisoning pools the juice of the leaves of the hingau 
Balanites segyptiaca, and the milk of the milkbush are used. In 
both cases the leaves and tender branches are ground into pulp 
and mixed with the water of the pool. Ten nets are used in Sholapur. 
Of these three are plunge-nets or pagirs, the sarki, savki, and kaner ; 
three are drag-nets, the pandi, nirdche-jdle, and phamk-jdle-, and four 
are stationary nets the khavri, tatti, botki, and blatsv or kanddle. Of 
the plunge nets the Karki and sacki are used by Maratha Bhois and 
the and of the stationary nets the bhuse or kanddle are used 

by Bagdi Bhois. Of the plunge nets the sarki is a heavy casting 
net of strong cord with meshes three or four inches wide. It is 
worked or drawn mouth foremost. A cord, passing through its 
meshes at the outer diameter, is drawn through a mouth which 
makes the inner diameter and is pulled turning the net into a bag. 
Unless when the Bhoi sees a fish in deep water and throws the net 
over it, the sarki is used only in low water and in the dry season. 
Fish ten to twelve pounds in weight are often caught in this net. 
The savki, five to ten feet square, is conical in shape, and has 
small meshes of fine cord. All round inside the rim it has pockets 
and lead-sinks along the rim. It is used in muddy water at all 
times of the year. The leaner differs little from the savki except 
that its meshes are larger about half an inch wide. Of the drag- 
nets the pandi is used in water, six to seven feet deep and as much 
wide. Its length varies with the breadth of the stream. Its meshes 
are about three-fourths of an inch wide. A cord passed along the 
upper edge of the net is held on both banks by two or more men 
who either wade or float. The bottom of the net is dragged along 
the bottom of the stream and has pockets and lead sinks. This net 
is used in muddy water, chiefly during the rains. The nirdrhe-jdle 
is like the p/andi except that it is heavier and requires ten to fifteen 
men to work it. It is eight to ten feet wide and often more than 
fifty feet long. Its meshes are about half an inch wide. It has 
no lead-sinks and has only one pocket in the middle of the lower 
margin. Two cords, of which one passes through the meshes of 
the upper margin and the other through those of the lower margin, 
are tied to two poles held upright one on each bank, and the 
poles are carried along the banks, keeping the net at the stretch. 
This net is used in December and January. The pharak-jdle is 
conical in shape and is worked by two men. Its mesh is three- 
fourths of an inch. It has pockets all round and pieces of lead tied 
to the lower margin. To keep it tight dry gourd floats are tied 
along the upper edge. This net may be either dragged along the 
bottom by two men or worked as a plunge-net. It is used in the 
dry season in shallow water. Of the stationary nets which are set 
for a night or for twenty-four hours the khavri is a bag-net used in 
three to three and a half feet of water. It is left all night. It is 
funnel-shaped and at the mouth is several feet in diameter. The 
net is set with the mouth against the current kept open by two posts 
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one ou either side. The water rushes through the mouth and the 
fish passes through a ring which has a net-septum with a small hole 
in the centre. As the net-septum of the ring prevents it from return- 
ing, the fish is caught in the further end of the funnel which is tied. 
In the morning the fisherman comes, opens the lower end, empties 
the hag, ties the end, and again sets the net. Like the basket trap 
the taiti is set almost upright at the foot of a waterfall and left for 
the whole night. The Lotkl is tw’o or three feet wide and of varying 
length and fine meshe.s. It has no pockets. To weight it down 
pieces of tiles are tied at the bottom and to make it float pieces of 
dry gourd or light reed are tied along its upper margin. The net 
is kept floating erect across a shallow stream. One or two men go 
ahead and splash the water, making it muddy. The fish are 
frightened and rush headlong into the net. It is chiefly used in 
catching small fish in low water during the dry season. The bhuse 
or kanddlc differs little from the Lotki except that it is wider and 
has larger meshes. Besides these nets the ghile or pelni is a net 
tied to a triangular frame of bamboos and is used in much the same 
way as the European shrimping net. Besides by basket traps, by 
bag-nets, and by poisoning the water, fish are caught in tw’o other 
ways. One way is to put under water an earthen pot with bread in 
it. A man stands by watching. As soon as a fish enters the pot, 
he throws a piece of cloth over the mouth of the pot and lifts it out 
of the water. This answers only in shallow streams. In the other 
device which is called vetha, a cord twenty-five to thirty feet long is 
decked with branches of nim twigs, one or two inches apart. Two 
men go to the water side each taking one end of the cord. One 
man stands on the bank and the other goes waist-deep into the 
water. Then both move down the stream slowly dragging the cord 
along the bottom and starting the fish who swim in front. The 
man in the water goes a little taster than the man on shore till they 
come to a place where two other men are standing by the water 
edge each holding one end of a waistcloth about fifteen feet long. 
The waistcloth is held open and is stretched a few inches above the 
surface of the water wdth a slight slope towards the direction from 
which the men with the string come. When they draw near the 
cloth the men with the string of nim tufts splash the water, and 
the frightened fish leap out of the water and are caught on the 
cloth. Flat stones three to four iuches long are sometimes used 
instead of yiim tufts. This device is peculiar to the KoUs. It 
answers only when the winter is low. 

Except by Brahmans Lingayats, Vanis, Marwaris, and Panchal 
Sondrs fish are eaten by almost all classes. The Bhois believe 
that pills made of flour mixed with the slimo on the body of the ahir 
Anguilla bengalensis, especially if made up ou a Saturday, cure im- 
potency. These pills fetch a considerable price in the Pandharpnr 
market. The stone found in the brain of the maral Ophiocephalus 
marulius is believed to cure blindness, and a clove kept in the gall- 
bladder of the lambda Labeo fimbriatns to cure cataract. 

The following fish are found in the Bhima near Pandharpnr: Alkut 
or pdlnchi Chela clupeoides, ahir Anguilla bengalensis, chondgi 
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Barbus tieto, chdlat or Lhaclgi Notopterus kapirat, chikni or mxira 
of two species, Lepidocephalicthys thermalis with longitudinal dark 
stripes along the dorsum, and Nemacheilicthys ruppelli with dark 
stripes from the dorsal to the lateral line, dakhu or ilokda Ophioce- 
phalus striatus, ddndvan or kanheri Kasbora daniconius, gdnde-chiri 
or jhdnjda Ambassis nama, ghogra Rita pavimentata, gud-ddni or 
tepdi Rohtee cotio, gugli Callichrous bimaculatus, kdla giigli Calli- 
chroiis malabaricus, hdlci shengal Macrones corsula, kunosln Labeo 
calbasu, kavddsha Labeo kawrus, khnrpa or khurbi Gobius giuris, 
khudra Barbus neilH, kolashi Barbus kolus, kurdu or katdrna Rita 
hastata, kiitra or chitdrii Belone cancila, loli Cirrhina fulugee, maral 
of two species Ophiocephalus marulius and leucopunctatus, masla 
Barbus jerdoni, nakfa Labeo nukta, pungat Barbus dohson\, phek or 
gudadu Rohtee vigorsii, pitnlc or nihar-hadi Barbus sarana, sdnde 
Labeo boggut, sheiigrd Macrones seenghala, .diingdta or sonkatdrna 
Macrones cavasius, ahicda or var^hivda Wallago attu, tdmhda Labeo 
fimbriatus, tdmbti or karoH Labeo potail, tharota Bagarius yarrellii, 
vdinh Mustacembalus armatus, and rdyadi or hatu>ii Pseudeutropius 
taakree. Besides these thirty-eight fish fourteen have been found but 
not identified : The amhli, colled piura in Poona, is a small fish not 
growing more than two to three inches long. It has two pectoral fins 
undone small dorsal and is red in the fins and in the ventral region. 
Its body is cream-white. The hobri is a small fish. The gdgar, called 
gegar in Poona, is found during the dry weather. The icdina, called 
■ichka or ichki in Poona, is a small fish found only during the rains, 
It has a pair of pectoral and ventral fins and one dorsal. It has 
mottled spots on the body and its ossicular rays of the dorsal and 
pectoral fins are sharp and inflict wounds which cause acute inflam- 
mation. The is a small fish. The //lom called //lii'm in Poona, 

is also a small fish. The h'ndi, called phtdnn in Poona, grows to 
about five to six inches and is bi'oad for its length. It has two 
pectoral and two ventral fins and one dorsal. The fona is a small 
fish not found in Poona. The padahifi is like the xhivda but darker. 
It has no scales and has a round face. It has hair above the lip, 
a pair of ventral fins and also a dorsal ossicular fin. Its pectoral 
fins are strong and ossicular. The pargiri or khudra is said to be a 
small variety of the khudra Barbus uoilli. The pholuii, a small fish 
not found in Poona, has two small pectoral fins. The piturdi, a 
small fish not found in Poona, ha.s a pair of pectoral, ventral, and 
anal fins and one dorsal tin, and three to four dark cross stripe.s 
from the dor.Sal to the lateral line. The rnvnx is like the khudra, 
but grow's much larger. It is not found in Poona. It has two 
pectoral, two ventral, two anal fins, and one dorsal fin. The valanj, a 
big fish more than a foot long, found in Poima, is of two varieties, 
beka.r with ossicular dorsal fiu.s and xbiluii with cartilaginous dorsal 
fins. 

A list of Sholapur birds is given in the Appendix. 


Birds. 
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According to the 1881 census the population of the district was 
582,487 or 128'84 to tlie square mile. Of the.se Hindus numbered 
537,635 or 02'29 per cent ■, Musalinans 43,967 or 7 o4 per cent ; 
Christians 625 or O'lO per cent ; Parsis 157 or 0 02 per cent ; Jews 
94; Sikhs 8; and Buddhist 1. The percentage of males on the total 
population was 5U'61 and of females 49'38. The corresponding 
returns for 1872 were a total of 719,375 or 159'89 to the square 
mile of whom Hindus numbered 068,031 or 92'86 per cent; Musal- 
mAns 50,858 or 7'06 per cent ; Christians 386 or 0’05 per cent ; 
Pdrsis 66; and Others 3 k Compared with the 1872 I’eturns the 
1881 returns showed a decrease of 136,888 or 19-02 per cent which is 
due to the mortality and emigration during the famine of 1876-77. 

Of 582,487 the whole population 490,627 or 84 22 per cent were 
born in the district. Of the 91,860 who were not born in the dis- 
trict 39,977 were born in the Nizam’s country-; 15,018 in the 
Southern Maratlia States; 12,365 in Satara ; 9547 in Poona; 4088 
in Ahniadnagar ; 3834 in Bijapur ; 1134 in the Konkan districts; 
838 in Madras ; 820 in the Rajputana States ; 694 in Gujarat ; 630 
in Belgaum ; 580 in Bombay ; 322 in Kh.andesh ; 304 in Dharwar ; 
223 in Nasik ; 134 in Goa, Din and Daman ; 99 in Sind ; 28 in Kanara; 
1035 in other jiarts of India ; and 190 outside of India. 

Of 582,487 the total population 472,047 (238,359 males, 233,688 
females) or 8104 per cent spoke iMarathi. Of the remaining 
110,4 40 persons, 45,824 or 7 86 per cent spoke Hindustani ; 41,204 
or 7 07 per cent spoke Kanarcse ; 15,876 or 2-72 per cent s])oke 
Telugu; 4789 or 0 82 per cent spoke Gujarati; 2165 or 0’37 percent 
spoke Marwiiri ; 231 or 0’03 per cent spoke English; 134 or 0-02 
per cent spoke Portnguese-Konkani or Goanese ; 91 spoke Tamil ; 
77 spoke Arabic ; 35 spoke Hindi ; 9 spoke Persian ; 2 spoke French ; 
2 spoke Sindhi ; and one spoke Chinese. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each 
religious class according to sex at different ages, with, at each 
stage the percentage, on the total population of the same sex and 
religion. The columns referring to the total population omit 
religious distiuctions but show the difference of sex : 
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FHioldpiir Population by Age, 18SI. 
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The followiug table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, marrietl and widowed : 
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Sholdpur Marnaye Details, 1S81 — continued. 



CHRISTIANS. 


Under Ten. 

Ten to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty to 
Twenty-nine. 

Thirt}’ and 
Over. 

Total. 
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PARSIS 
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According to occupation the 1881 census returns divide the popu- 
lation into six classes : 

I. — In Government Service, Learned Professions, Literature and Arts 11,552 

or 1'98 per cent. 

II. — In House Service 6858 or I'lT per cent. 

III. — In Trade and Commerce 5938 or I'Ol per cent. 

IV. — In Agriculture 210,667 or 36T6 i)ercent. 

V. — In Crafts and Industries 60,962 or 10'46 per cent. 

VI. — In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupation, including children, 286,510 

or 49T8 per cent. 

According to the 1881 census of 97,882 houses, 81,203 were 
occupied and 10,679 were empt3^ The total gave an average of 
21’65 houses to the square mile, and the 81,203 occupied houses an 
average of 7T7 inmates to each house. 

According to the 1881 census, six towns had more than 5000 
and three of the six had more than 10,000 people. Excluding 
these six towns which together numbered 109,885 or 18'86 per 
cent of the population the 472,002 inhabitants of Sholapur were 
distributed over 706 villages giving au average of one village for 
6'40 square miles, and of 609'40 people to each village. Of the 
700 villages 33 had less than 100 people, 78 between lOO and 200, 
243 between 200 and 500, 230 between 500 and 1000, 96 between 
1000 and 2000, 16 between 2000 and 3000, and 10 between 3000 
and 5000. 

Bra'linians^ according tothelS81 census included thirteen classes 
with a strength of 26,979 or 5’01 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are ; 


1 These accounts of Hindu castes have been compiled from materials collected by 
Mr. bhantdrilm Viiidyak Kantak, L.M., Assistant burgeon, Pandharpur ; and 
Mr. K. Raghun4thji of Bombay. 
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Sholdpur Brahmans, 1881. 


DR’ISION. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Division. j Males. 

i 

Females. 

Total. 
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14 
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1 Total . ^ 13,865 

i , 

! 1 

13,114 26,979 


Deshasths, or Desh that is either Plain or Local Brahmans, are 
returned as numbering 23,360 and as found over the whole district. 
They are old settlers in the district and have no tradition or memory 
of any earlier home. They are divided into Ashvalayans, Kanvs, 
and yajusshakhis or Madhyandins, who eat together but do not 
intermarry. Among the members of the same section intermarriage 
cannot take place if the family stocks or gofras are the same. 
Their surnames are Aradhe, Dandvate, Deshpande, Gatade, Gore, 
Guljar, Kale, Kande, Konkne, Tathe, aud Thite. Persons bearing 
the same surname cannot intermarry unless the surname is only 
an office or calling name. Thus a Deshpande of one village can give 
his daughter in marriage to a Deshpande of another village pro- 
vided their family stocks are different. The names in common use 
among men are Anant, Bandoba, Bhagvant, Bindo, Gindo, Krishna- 
chd,rya, Malhar, Narhari, Shdmraj, Timaji, Venimfidhav, and 
Yamaji ; and among women, Gita, Koyna, Krishna, Lakshmi, Rddha, 
Rahi, Sarasvati, and Satyabharna. They are generally dark with 
regular features, but are rougher, hardier, and less acute than 
Konkanasth Brahmans. The women, like the men, are dark and rough, 
and not so goodlookiug as the Konkanasth women. They speak a 
broad-toned Marathi with a drawl and without the Konkanasth nasal 
twang.^ Deshasth Brahmans live in house.s of the better sort one or 
more storeys high with walls of mud and stone and flat roofs. 
Almost all the houses are built round an open square or chauk on 
one side of which in the upper storey is the kitchen and underneath 
it the cattle shed. In a niche in the wall near the kitchen door 
are the house gods, near whom an oil lamp is kept constantly 
burning. Iheir house goods include copper and brass pots and 
pans, plates, ladles, and cups, also cots, bedding, and quilts. They 
generally have no servants, the women of the house doing all the 
work. Those who have fields keep cattle but families with fields 
and cattle are unusual. They have no pet animals or birds and are 
a thrifty careful people. They are vegetarians, whoso staple food 
IS millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables. They are extremely 
1 1 spices and chillies. They are great caters but are not 

skilful cooks. They serve their food without neatness or finish and 


karittt colloquial y used ; for haratn/, holntdt. and jdtat they say 
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have seldom any delicacies. They like coarse sugar better than 
fine sugar because coarse sugar is sweeter. Some use the charcoal 
of the castor oil plant and others use cow’s urine as a spice. Their 
chief holiday dishes are gram cakes or puranpolis and sugared and 
spiced milk. Except the Shakts or worshippers of female energies 
they do not use liquor, and few of them either smoke tobacco or 
hemp, or drink hemp water. Snuff-taking and tobacco-chewing 
is common and betel-eating is universal. The men wear the top- 
knot and the moustache, but neither the beard nor the whiskers. 
They dress in a waistcloth, a waistcoat or a coat, a headscarf or 
turban, a shouldercloth, and shoes or sandals. Except in public the 
shouldercloth takes the place of the coat and waistcoat. The 
women dress in the backed bodice and the full Maratha robe with 
the skirt drawn back between the feet and tucked in at the waist 
behind. They mark their brows with a large red circle and braid 
the hair into a coil like a scorpion’s tail. They generally wear falsa 
hair but do not deck it with flowers. They do not dress with taste 
or show any liking for gay colours. They have rich clothes in store 
many of which have been handed down two or three generations. 
As a class they are indolent, and untidy, but thrifty and hospitable, 
and franker and less cunning than Konkanasths. Their slovenliness 
and dullness have given them the name of dhdmyds or dhdnigands, 
that is stay-at-homes. They are writers, bankers, moneylenders and 
changers, traders, medical practitioners, landholders, priests, and 
beggars. They claim to be superior to all Brahmans, professing to 
look down on the Konkanasths as Parashuvdm’s creation or srishti. 
They associate freely with Konkanasths and Karhadfls, and eat with 
them, but except in a few cases do not marry with them. Some 
are Smarts or followers of the doctrine that the soul and the 
universe are the same, and others are Bhagvats who hold that the 
soul and universe are distinct. The members of both sects worship 
all Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and keep the ordinary fasts 
and festivals. Their priests belong to their own caste. They make 
pilgrimages to Alandi, Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, Jejuri, Mathura, 
Ndsik, Pandharpur, Rameshvar, and Tuljapur. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, 
and consult oracles. They always have their horoscopes cast, and 
when anything goes wrong they either consult their horoscopes or go 
to an astrologer. They have house gods and goddesses, goddesses 
being more frequently worshipped. Some of the goddesses Karamma, 
Sahadevi, Shakambari, and Yallamma, seem to point to a Dravidian 
that is an eastern or a southern origin. In social matters they belong 
to the great local community of Brdhinans which includes the members 
of the Chitpavan, Deshasth, Devrukha, and Karhada castes. They 
send their boys to school and are a rising class. 

Devrukha Bra hmans, of whom there is only one family 
of eight returned from Malsiras, are immigrants from Devrukh in 
Ratnagiri. They have no subdivisions and their family stocks or 
got ms are Atri, Jamadagnya, and Kashyap. Their surnames are 
Joshi, Mule, and Padval. Sameness of stock not sameness of 
surname bars marriage. In house, dress, food, and customs they do 
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not difier from Deshasths. They are either Smarts or Bhagvats, 
keep all Brahmauic fasts and festivals, and go on pilgrimage to 
Benares, Jejnri, Nasik, and Pandharpur,. They believe in sorcery 
and witchcraft, and consult oracles. They form part of the great 
Brahman community, and settle social disputes at meetings of local 
Deshasths, Chitpavans, Kerhadas, and Devrukhas. They send their 
boys to school, and are in easy circumstances. 

Golaks are returned as numbering twenty-eight and as found only 
in Barsi and in Pandharpur. They say they are Govardhan Brah- 
mans, and that they are considered degraded because their ancestors 
instead of rearing cows, sold them and lived on the proceeds.^ 
They say they came to Sholapur from Parali Yaijnath in the 
Konkan about fifty years ago in search of work. They are divided 
into Mund, Pund, and Rand Golaks -who eat together but do not 
intermarry. Of these the Mund Golaks are said to be the offspring 
of widows whose heads have been shaved; the Punds the offspring 
of widows who became pregnant within a year of their husband’s 
death, and the Rands of widows whose heads have not been 
shaved. The names of their family stocks or golraa are Bharadvmj, 
Bhargav, Kashyap, Kausik, Sankhydyan, Vasishth and Yats ; and 
their surnames are Alate, te, Avte, Kakde, Kolsune, Mandvale, 
Nfichne, Pachpore, Polade, Rishi, and Supnekar. Persons bearing 
the same stock name and the same surname cannot intermarry. 
They look like Deshasths, and differ little from Deshasths in speech 
house food or dress. They are hardworking, even-tempered, and 
hospitable, but neither neat nor clean. They are writers, money- 
changers, cloth merchants, messengers, andhiisbandmen. Boys begin 
to work at fifteen and are thoroughly trained in three or five years. 
The women, besides looking after the house, help the men in the 
field, watching the crops and reaping at harvest. The men do not 
work in the fields without the help ot Knnlii servants or lahonrers. 
Those who keep cloth .shops buy the cloth in Poona, Bombay, or 
Bholapur, and sell it at a profit of about six per cent (1 a. in the 
rupee). They generally sell country made cloth. Most of them have 
some small capital, and to increase their business take in partners. 
Their work is not steady and their income is doubtful. Many are 
in debt which they say is due to heavy marriage expenses. 'I’hey 
have not much credit but can borrow up to £i>(} (Rs. .500) at eighteen 
to twenty per cent a year. They claim to be orpial to Desha.sth 
Brahmans, but De.shasths con.sider them inferior and neither eat 
nor drink W'ith them. They worship the usual Brahman and local 
gods and goddesses,especially Bahiroba.Klifindoha, nndtheBhavanis 
of Anndh, Kolhapur, and Tid japnr. They keep all Hindu fasts and 
feasts and call De.sha.sth Jhahtnans to officiate at tlieir houses. Tliey 
go on pilgrimage to Alandi, Allahabad, Beuare.s, Jejiiri, Oudh, 
I’andharpur, and Tuljapur. ff’hcy believe in soreerv, Mitehcraft' 
soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles! 
When a child is born, a midwife who is generally a Kunbi cuts its 
navel cord, puts the cord and the aftm-bii th in an earthen jar along 
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with a copper coin, a turmeric root, and a betelnut, and buries the 
whole in the lying-in room. The child and its mother are bathed in 
warm water and laid on the cot. For the first day the child is fed 
on castor oil, on the second on honey, and from the third on its 
mother’s milk. For the first five days the mother is fed on rice and 
clarified butter. In the evening of the fifth day an image of the 
goddess Satvai is placed on a grindstone in the lying-in room and 
surrounded with five to ten dough lamps. On the stone are laid 
a blank sheet of paper, a pen, and some ink and the knife with 
which the navel cord was cut. The midwife lights a brass hanging 
lamp, worships the stone and the articles on the stone, offers them 
cooked rice and butter, and begs them to be kind to the child 
and the mother. For ten days after the birth the mother and her 
family remain impure, and either on the twelfth or on the thirteenth 
the child is laid in the cradle and named. 'When the child is 
between a month and three years old its hair is clipped for 
the first time. It is seated on its maternal uncle’s knee, has 
its hair cut by a barber, is bathed, dressed in ne'iv clothes, and 
taken to the village temple. A dinner is given to near relations the 
chief guests being a married woman and her husband. A Golak boy 
is girt with the sacred thread between his fifth and his eleventh year. 
A couple of days before the girding, the boy’s parents and a few 
near relations accompanied by music start to ask neighbour relations 
and friends always beginning with the village god. At the house a 
booth is made and an earthen altar raised facing the west. On the 
day before the day fixed for the girding the rice-pounding and god- 
installing are performed. On the thread-girding day the family 
barber shaves the boy’s head and the boy eats from the same plate 
with his mother for the last time. His brow is deckedwith ornaments 
and flowers, he bows low before the house gods, his elders, and the 
learned Brahmans, and sits on the altar on a heap of rice in front 
of his father. Between the boy and bis father two male relations 
hold a sheet of unbleached cotton cloth marked with red lines, and 
the family priest hands grains of red rice both to male and female 
guests. The astrologer or in his absence the family priest repeats 
verses and when the lucky luomont has come the cloth is pulled on 
one side, the musicians play, and the guests throw rice over the boy’s 
head. The boy makes a low bow before his father, and the father 
takes him with both his Ininds and seats him on his knees. The 
priest kindles the sacred fire on the altar in front of the father and 
feeds it with firewood, cowdung cakc.s, and butter. The priest ties 
a cotton thread round the boy’s waist and gives him a loincloth to 
wear. He rolls a piece of cloth rouutl his waist and another round 
his shoulders. A piece of d('cr skin is hung on the boy’s left shoulder 
in the same way as tlie .sacred thread. A .sacred thread i.s thrown 
round his loft shoulder, and the boy walks between the fire and his 
father. The father whispers the sacred gnijatri or sun-hymn into 
his right ear; a sacred grass or mnnj cord is tied round the boy’s 
Waist ; a jialas staff is given into his hands and his father advises him 
to behave with i-cligioms c.xactno.s.s or I'lch'lr. In tlie evening accom- 
panied by male and female relations and music, the boy is taken 
to the village temple, makes a low bow before the god, and is 
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brought home. Instead of going into the house the boy sits in the 
booth and is giren alms consisting of sweetmeat balls and money 
which become the priest’s property. The priest rekindles the sacred 
fire and teaches the boy twilight prayers or sandhya. The boy makes 
over to the priest the staff, the deer skin, the loincloth, and the 
grass cord. A feast to Brahmans ends the thread-girding. Golak girls 
are married before they are twelve and boys before they are twenty 
or twenty -five. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, 
and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. They send 
their boys to school but are not prosperous. 

Gujara't Bra'hmans are returned as numbering 237 and as 
found over the whole district except in Malsiras. They come in 
search of work either as cooks or priests, stay for a few years, and 
go back to their native country. They are divided into Audichs, 
Nagars, and Shrimalis, who neither eat together nor intermarry'. 
The names of their family stocks are Bharadvaj, Kapil, and 
Vasishth, and persons belonging to the same family stock cannot 
intermarry. Their surnames are Achare, Bhat, Pandya, Raul, Thakur, 
and Vyas, and families bearing the same surname can intermarry 
provided the family stock or yotra is different both on the father’s 
and on the mother’s sides. The names in common use among 
men are Aditrdm, Atmaram, Shankar, Shivshankar, Umyashankar, 
Vallabhram, and Vithal ; and among women Gulab, Jadav, Moti, 
Narbada, Reva, and Rukhmini. They are generally fair with 
regular features, and neither very strong nor tall. The men wear 
the moustache, whiskers, and beard. The top-knot covers three- 
fourths of the head, and the hair is black, and sometimes curly. 
The women are fairer than the men with delicate features, oval 
face, and small hands and feet. Their home tongue is Gujarati, 
but out of doors they speak Hindustani or hlarathi mixed with 
Gujarati. They do not own houses, but live in houses of the middle 
sort one storey high with mud and stone walls and flat roofs. Their 
house goods include a wooden box or two, one or two cotton bags, 
a carpet, some pieces f>f sackcloth, woollen waistcloths, and 
a few metal vessels. They keep neither servants nor domestic 
animals. They are vegetarians, and their staple food is rice, wheat 
bread, pulse, butter, and sugar or molasses. Their favourite 
spices are black pepper, cloves, and cinnamon. They' do not cat 
oil. They generally e.at once in the afternoon, but bathe twice in the 
morning and at three in the afternoon. They' avoid onions, garlic, 
and wa, '.((/• pul.-e, and use no intoxicating drink.s. Many drink hemp 
water at midday and in the afternoon, and eat opium often twice 
a day in the morning after bathing and in the afternoon. They 
neither chew nor smoke tobacco. The )nen dress in an irregular 
carelessly-folded tuiban with the end left dangling a foot or a foot 
and a half fiom the head. It is shorter and not half so broad as 
the Deccan turban and is called hutti or the lamp because if 
twisted it would be no thicker than an ordinary lamp wick. They 
wear a fine white coat reaching to the knees with creases at the 
■vvaist; the waistcloth which is twelve feet lung is w'orn doubled as 
Kunbis wear it ; tbe shouldercloth is an old waistcloth df)ubled 
to make it look short; and their shoes are not double-toed like 
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Deccaa Brahman shoes, and have a top to the heel. They generally 
wear a rudrctksh bead rosary round their necks. Their women 
wear the hair in a braid which they afterwards either twist into a 
knot or leave hanging down the back. They do not wear false hair 
or deck their heads either with ornaments or flowers. Their dress 
includes a petticoat or a short robe, whose skirt they do not pass 
back between the feet; they draw a cloak or odhni over the head, 
and wear a short-sleeved open-backed bodice. The robe is twelve 
feet long or only half as long as a Deccan woman’s robe. They 
sometimes buy a Deccan robe, cut it in two, and wear the cut end 
inside, and the bordered or ornamental end outside drawn from the 
left over the head, leaving the left arm bare. The left arm is loaded 
with ornaments while the right has no ornaments. Their ornaments 
are worth £20 to £100 (Rs. 200-1000) or more. These Gujarat 
Brahmans are extremely careful and frugal ; they are neither neat 
nor clean, but sober, thrifty, and orderly. They are beggars, astro- 
logers, family priests, and cooks. They are well paid by their Vani 
patrons, and are free from debt, and generally carry back considerable 
sums to their native country. They are a religious people. Their 
family deities are Ambabai and Balaji, and they worship all Brah- 
man gods and goddesses and keep all fasts and festivals. Their 
priests belong to their own caste and they go on pilgrimage to 
Benares, Nasik, Pandharpur, and Tulj^pur. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and 
consult oracles. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling 
and settle social disputes at meetings of castemen and punish breaches 
of caste rules by tines varying from 2s. to £5 (Rs. 1-50) which are 
spent on sweetmeats or in the repairs of their temples. They send 
their boys to school, but do not keep them there long. They take 
to no new pursuits and are in easy circumstances. 

Kanauj Bra^hmans are returned as numbering 279 andas found 
over the rvhole district except in Malsiras. They are an ofiFset from 
the Kanya-Kubjas of North India, and are said to have come into 
the district as soldiers in Aurangzeb’s army (1658-1707). They 
are divided into Kanauj s, Sanadhyds, and Sarvariyas, who eat 
together but do not intermarry. The names of their family stocks 
or gotras arc Bharadvaj, Gargya, Kashyap, Lohit, and Maitliuu ; and 
persons bearing the same family name cannot intermarry. Their 
surnames are Adrun, Avarti, Chobe, Dube, Pande, Sukul, and 
Trivedi. The names in common use among men are, Beiiiram, 
Girdharlal, Kanyalal, Mohanlal, Prasad, aud Ramchandra; andamong 
women Balubai, Chhotibai, and Jamnilbai. They are fair with j-egular 
features, tall, strong, and athletic. In dress and appearance the 
rich aud well-to-do resemble Konkanasth Brahmans, and the poorer 
classes have a martial Rajput-like air. Since their settlement in 
the district the women, who are very fair and delicate-looking with 
small hands and feet, have taken to wear the Maratha women’s 
dres.s. Their home tongue is Hindustani, but out of doors they 
speak Manlthi and Kanarese, They live in houses of the better 
sort, one or more .storeys high with walls of stone and mortar aud 
flat roofs. Their houses arc neatly kept and well cared for. Their 
house goods include carpets, mats, blankets, copper and brass 
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cooking’ vessels, and silver drinking cups and plates, picture-frames, 
looking glasses, glass hanging globes, tables and chairs, swinging 
cots, bedding, and pillows. They keep servants and have cows, 
bullocks, she-buffaloes, horses, and parrots. Their staple food is 
wheat bread, rice, pulse, vegetables, butter, and either sugar or 
molasses. They are great eaters and are specially fond of dishes in 
which butter and sugar are mixed. They do not mix salt, chillies, 
or spices in their vegetables and other dishes, but each person is 
serred with a small quantity of salt chillies and spices pounded 
together, and adds them according to his taste. They ai’e 
extremely fond of hemp water, and they also smoke hemp. The 
well-to-do dress like Maratha Brahmans and the poor like Rajputs. 
The men’s top-knot covers the greater part of the crown of the head 
and all wear the moustache but neither the beard nor whiskers except 
those who have been in the army. Their women dress like Maratha 
women in a robe and bodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. The women wear the hair in a knot behind 
the head and deck it neither with false hair nor with flowers. They 
are thrifty, hardworking, even-tempered, and hospitable. They are 
moneylenders and changers, writers, and soldiers in British regi- 
ments. Though their c.alling is neither steady nor flourishing, their 
thriftincss keeps them from debt. Some of the poorer may bo 
indebted but as a class they have credit enough to borrow sums up 
to £100 (Rs. 1000) at six to twelve per cent a year. They are 
a religious people and worship all Brahmanic gods and goddesses. 
Their family deities are Bhavani of Calcutta, Mahadev of Benares, 
and Betrajmata of Upper India. Their priests belong to their 
own caste. They keep the regular Brahmanic fasts and feasts 
and go on pilgrimage to Dvarka, Jejuri, Kashi or Benares, 
Mathura, Paiidharpui',Prayagoi’ Allahabad, Rameshvar, andTuljapur. 
Their religious teacher eir ijuni is Ruiiianand Svami a Deshasth 
Brahman who geos about levying contributions. Ho does not settle 
their social dispute.s. They btdieve in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsay- 
ing, omens and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. Their 
customs do uot differ from tlioso of the Poona Kanaujs. They have 
a caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of the caste- 
men. Offences arc punished by flues of 2s. to £l(Rs. 1-10), 
which when recovered are spent on sweetmeats. They send their 
boys to school and are iu fair condition. 

Kartia'da BraHmans are returned as numbering 260 and as 
found over the whole district. Their original settlement is Karhad the 
sacred meeting of the Krishna and Koyiia in Patara. They believe 
they came into the district from the Koukan, Kolhapur, and Satara 
during the last hundred years in search of work. They have no 
subdivisions, aud the names of some of their family stocks are Atri, 
Bharadvaj, Gautam, Jamadagnya, Kashyap, Kaushik, and Lohitak.sh. 
Persons belonging to the same family stock or gotra cannot 
intermarry. Their surnames are Agle, Amonknr, Athlekar, Buge, 
Chunekar, Devuskar, Gadre, Kelkar, Kiiane and Kole. Bameness of 
surname is no bar to marriage. The names in common use both among 
men and among women are the same as those among Chitpavans. 
'J’heir home Marathi differs little from the ordinary Sholapur 
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Maratlii, but it is more like the Chitp5,vans’ dialect than any other. 
In their house^ dreas^ and food they do not differ from Chitpdvans. 
They are the best cooks of all Deccan or Konkan Brahmans. They 
are thrifty clean and neat in their habits, hospitable, and orderly. 
Most of them serve as writers or Tidrkuns in the revenue, police, and 
judicial departments of Government service. Some are landholders 
letting their fields to husbandmen on the cropshare system; others 
are beggars. Karhadaa claim and hold an equal rank with Deccan 
Brahmans with whom they eat. Their customs from birth to death 
are the same as Konkanasth customs. They worship all Brahman 
gods and goddesses and more often worship goddesses than gods. 
The family goddess of almost all is the Kolhapur Bhavdni though 
some have the Tuljapur Bhavani. Their priests belong to their 
own class. They keep all Brahmanic fasts and festivals and go on 
pilgrimage to Benares, Kolhdpur, Nasik, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur. 
They believe in spirit possession and lucky and unlucky days, and 
consult oracles. They hold caste councils, send their boys to school, 
are free from debt, and live in fair comfort. 

Konkanasth Brahmans are returned as numbering 1627 
and as found over the whole district. They are said to have come into 
the district during the time of the Peshwas (1714-1818). They are 
divided into Apasthambs or the followers of the Yajurved, and 
Ashvalayans or the followers of the Rigved. The members of both 
these branches eat together and intermarry. Their personal names 
stock names and surnames are thosameas thoseof Poona Konkanasths. 
Both men and women are fair, many of them with gray eyes. They 
have an air of intelligence and superiority, and are always awake to 
their own interests. 'The women are delicate with small hands and 
feet and are the fairest Hindus in the district, though those who 
have been long in the district are somewhat darker and rougher 
than Ratuagiri Konkanasths. Their home Marathi differs from the 
Deshasth Brahman Marathi in being more nasal and in the u.se of 
some peculiar phrases.*^ Most of them live in houses of the better 
sort one or two storeys high, with mud walls and flat roofs. 
Their houses are neat, clean, and well kept, and their house goods 
include metal ves.sels and earthen grain jars. Among the well-to-do 
the waterpots aud cups, plates, and other vessels of worship are 
of silver. Their ])et animals ai’c cows and she-huffalocs, aud in 
addition the well-to-do keep horses, bullocks, carriages, men aud 
women servants, and Brahman cooks and water-cari'iers. Their 
staple food includes rice, pulse, wheat, millet, curds, and pickles. 
They are good cooks, though compared with those of the De.shasths 
or Karhadas their dishes are somewliat insipid. They are very 
fond of curds aud buttermilk, cocoauuts, aud hohuah, aud live 
almo.st entii’ely on rice. Like otliiu- Brahmau.s they are fond of 
clarified butter eating it cliietly with In'ijri bread. A favourite 
di.sh is sponge cake called hluiparpoli eaten with cocoanut 
milk. Tlujugh strict vegetarians in ortliuary life they keep to the 
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old Brahman practice of eating flesh at the religious offerings 
called yajnas. Their holiday dishes are spiced sweet milk and 
curds eaten with wheat cakes fried in butter, sweet spiced rice, 
wheat and pnlse cakes eaten with clarified butter, milk, cocoanut 
milk, gram balls, and a variety of dishes. Sweet or hot and 
pungent mango, lemon, plum or karvand, green turmeric and 
chilly pickles are often used, and wafer biscuits of three kinds 
sdndijns, khnrvadis, and kurvadis. They both chew and smoke 
tobacco and eat beteluut and leaves. The men wear the top-knot and 
the moustache, and sometimes the whiskers; and the -women wear 
the hair in a peculiarly high, neat, and tightly coiled braid. They 
Avear false hair and sometimes deck their heads with flowers. 
The men make a red or a white sandal brow mark, and the tvomen 
apply a circle of redpower to the brotv or draw a cross streak 
but make no imitation of the basil leaf. Both men and -nmmen 
dress in the same way as Deshasths but with much more taste 
and neatness. The men wear a waistcloth, a coat, a waistcoat, a 
shouldercloth, a turban or head.scarf, and shoes. The tvomen 
As'ear a robe and bodice the same as Deshasth women. Their 
intelligence, pride, cunning, and love of intrigue have combined 
to raise the Konkanasths to the first place among Deccan Brhhmans. 
They are hardworking, sober, and wide-awake to their own 
interests. They are thrifty and proverbially stingy. Konkanasths 
are landed proprietors, moneylenders, cloth and grain dealers. 
Government servants, and beggars. They are fond of parading their 
religiousness. They are either Smarts or Bhagvats and worship all 
Brahmaniegodsandgoddesses. They keep the usual fasts and festivals 
and their priestsbelongtotheirown caste. They make pilo'rimao’es to 
Benares, Kolhapur, and Tuljapur, and believe in sorceiy and witch- 
craft, and in the supernatural powers of magicians. They have a full 
belief in astrology, referring all the go(;d and the evil which happens 
to the conjunctif-.n f.f good and bail stars in their nativity. They have 
no headman. Their customs from birth to death are the same as 
those given in the Boona Chitpav'an Brahman account. They form 
part of the Brahman community which includes Konkanasths, 
baihadas, Deshasths, and Devrukhas. l^otty social disputes aro 
settled liy the adult male member.s of the subdivisions who live 
in the neighbourhood, and serious rpicstions aro referred to 
Shankaracharya the pontiff of Smart Brhhmans whoso h(>ad- 
quarters are at Shringori in north-west Maisiir. All of them send 
their boys to school and most of them teach them Enidish. They 
are a ri.sing and proqierou.s class. ^ 


Mar-war Brahmans are returned as nunibcrino- sixtv-seven 
and as found over the whole district except in .Madlia,"l'andharpur 
and Sangola. 1 hoy say they have come into the district from Marwar 
within the last thirty years. They are divided into Adimauds 
Audichs, Dayamas, Gauds, GujarGands. IVirikhs, Buroliits. SaiuTvadiV 
finiilv t' Shrinuilis. The names of some of thei; 

S. aif" Z ^ I>!idrgav, Gautam, Kashyap, 

ban Isan, and .bhuudilya, and persons belonging to the same fami G 

.stock or do not intermarry. The surnames are -Joshi, Mishai- 
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Ojha, Pande, Pandit^ Tivari, TTpadhyaj and Vyas ; and persons 
bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. The names 
in common use among men are Bansilal, Bholaram, Girdharlal, 
Eupchand, and Shivlal^ and among women Champa, Chhoti, 
Kasturi, Keshar, Rangu, Saku, and Thaki. They are fair, tall, and 
stout, the women fairer than the men. The men have notably hard 
greedy lines at the corners of their mouths and sharp twinkling 
eyes. Among themselves they speak Marwari, a mixture of Gujarati 
and Brij. They generally live in one-storeyed houses built 
of mud or mortar and stones and with flat mud roofs. Their 
house goods include wooden boxes, bedsteads, mirrors, glass 
globes, carpets or mats and cushions, co 2 >i)er and brass vessels, 
silver plate, and other articles. They keep cows and parrots but 
no servants. Their staple food includes wheat bread, pulse, rice, 
butter, and vegetables. They are fond of sweet dishes and butter, 
and dislike hot spicy dishes. They are generally' good cooks , 
supplementing their food with a variety of pickles and fruit. 
They are careful to destroy no animal life in the water they drink. 
Marwar Brdhmans never touch intoxicating liquor, except that 
those whose family deity is Ambabai drink wine on the Ashvin or 
September -October full-moon. They use opium, hemp water, 
and tobacco but not to excess. The men wear the waistcloth and 
a long fine tight-fitting white coat falling below the knee with 
sleeves cut so that the cuffs may be turned back. The coat is 
so tight that part of the right chest is left bare. They generally 
wear no waistcoat. Their turbans are either red or rose coloured 
and twisted and folded like Maratha turbans. They wear 
shoes and a shouldercloth and carry no handkerchief. The men 
wear the top-knot, board, and moustache and kec}:> a tuft of hair 
above each car. Tiie women wear the hair .in a braid at the back 
of the head, and the hair on either side of the forehead is also 
braided with red and yellow thread. The side braids are drawn 
behind the ears and all thi-ee braids are folded and tied in a knot, 
or are turned in an open coil on the head as is done by Deshasth 
and other Maratha Brahman women. The women wear a petticoat 
generally made of country bodicecloth and an ojjen-backed bodice. 
They cover the upper part of the body with a sheet, one cud of 
which they tuck into the waist in front or a little to the right side, 
and carry the other end over tlio headcovering the back and shoulder. 
Homo wear a coloured robe about twelve foot long instead of the sheet. 
They are hardworking, sober, and almost miserly in their thrifti- 
ness. They are writers, petty bankers, moueychanger.s, cooks, and 
beggars. They complain that their work is not steady and that 
they are not well-to-do. They believe in astrology, but profess to 
have no faith in witchcraft sorcery or oracles. Their customs are 
the same as those of Poona M;irwari Bnihmans. Child marriage 
and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage is forbidden, and 
liolyandry is unknown. They .are bound together by a strong caste- 
feeling and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
\\ hen an offence is proved the culprit is fined iif. to £1 (Rs. 1-10), 
and is not considered a member of the caste until the fine is paid. 
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The amount is spent in the service of Biilaji. They send their boys 
to school until they know how to read, write, and cast accounts. 
They are not considered a thriving people. 


Ra'ma'nuj Bra'hmans are returned as numbering- fourteen and 
as found only in Pandharpur. Ramanujs, or followers of Ramanuj the 
twelfth century reformer of Vaishnavism, belong to all high and 
middle class Hindus. Each marries with and keeps to the customs of 
his own caste. All the Pandharpur Ramanuj.s are Brahmans by caste 
and ascetics. Ramanuj the founder of the sect was it is said an 
incarnation of Shesh the cobra god, on whose coils and under whose 
open hood lies Niirayau or Vishnu the universal spirit. Shesh played 
a leading part iu some of Vishnu’s later incarnations, appearing 
as Balinim the brother of Krishna and as Lakshman the brother of 
Ram. When, in spite of all his efforts, Vishnu saw that the world 
was growing worse, he about 1130 sent Shesh once more on earth 
to live in Rauuxnuj, the son of a Dravidian Brahman named 
Keshavilcharya and of his wife Kantimati. After Ramanuj was 
invested with the sacred thread, he studied the Vedsand other sacred 
books under his maternal uncleYadavju-akash at Kanchi orKanjiveram. 
He generally lived at Shrirang near Trichinopoly and from this 
travelled over most of India, stopped a considerable time at Benares, 
Jagaunath, and Jaypur, disputing with the Shaivs and Jains. At 
Jaypur he not only overcame the Jains in argument, but made the king 
of Jaypur so hot a convert to his faith that he slaughtered numbers 
of Jains and established a Ramanuj monastery. Ramanuj went about 
reforming, establishing the worship of Vislmu, and' reclaiming 
temples from the worship of other gods one of the mostfamousoHvhich 
was the Shaiv temple of Tirupati iu JS'erth Arkot, now one of the 
leading South Indian centres of Vaishnavism, Ramanuj belonged to 
the Vishishtadvait school wliicli regards the Deity a,s one with the 
universe. The sect spread widely in Soutliern ludin, most of his 
fdllowers being Dravidian Bnilunaus, though it also numbers many 
Kortbern India or Gaud Brahmans. His followers claim a high 
antiquity for the sect, but, as has been noticed, Ramanuj seems to have 
lived in the twelfth century. The Ramanujs of Pandharpur are all 
Brahmans and are divided into Badagalaii or Badahalai meaning 
nortberuer.s ami Tingolai meaning southcriiors who cat touetber and 
intermarry. Their faiuily stocks or gofnts are Atri, Bharadvdj, .J amad- 
ag n^ a, Kasbyap, and Sbjiiiddy a. hamene.ss of s trick is a bai* to mar rue re, 
A member of the I’.-imamij sect, whether bis caste be Bniliman, Abiii’ 
Soiuir, Sutar, or Kunbi, can bo easily known by two ujiritrbt yellow 
guardian-sandal or yop(V//r(/)(h(a marks which stretch from between 
the eyebrows to the rout of the hair and are known as Vishnu’s feet 
Between the two lines is a third, red or yellow, renrcscuitiLe.- the 
goddess Lakshmi, Vishnu’s spouse. A ’ ■’ 


- spouse. A Jiugulai or .southerner in 

addition at the cml of the curve between the eyebrows, d 
middle line half-way down the iio.se. 


Tiugula 

eyebrows, draws the 
ihe different meniliers of the 


1 i, the Tamil „ortl. ; .md Tio;;„lai the Tamil Om/.d south. 
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sect speak their mother tongue Hindustani, Grujarati, Marathi, or 
Telugu. The Pandharpur Eamanujs are unmarried ascetics who 
live in a strongly built luath or religious house at Pandharpur well 
supplied with vessels and furniture and with cows, buffaloes, and 
parrots. Brahman Ramanujs are strict vegetarians. They are 
great eaters and fair cooks. Their staple food is jvdri and wheat 
bread, pulse, and vegetables. They have several peculiar rules 
regarding their meals. Before they touch it they offer the whole 
of the cooked food to their gods. The dishes containing the 
cooked food are brought from the cook room and laid in front 
of the gods, a tulsi or holy basil leaf is laid on each, verses 
are said over them, and the men withdraw. After a few 
minutes during which the gods are supposed to dine, they carry 
the food back into the cook house. If the vessels containing 
the cooked food are too heavy to be removed, Shaligram, the 
bored stone in which Yishnu lives, is taken from the god house to 
the cook-room and the food is offered to it. They dine once a day 
each man from a separate dish. When dining they wear a silk 
waistcloth, do not allow their food to be seen by others, and do not 
sit in a line with persons who though Ramanuj Brahmans are not 
strict observers of rules. The men wear a loincloth and over it a 
waistcloth. When going out they dress in a coat a waistcoat and a 
headscarf or cap. They keep the top-knot but never wear the 
moustache. Among those who are not ascetics the Badagalai but not 
the Tingolai widows shave the head. The men wear the sacred thread 
unless they turn ascetics, mark their brow with the ndm or two 
upright colour lines and brand their arms with the discus or chakra 
and other symbols of Vishnu. The Pandharpur Eamanujs are a quiet, 
hospitable, aud harmless people, following no calling. They are in easy 
circumstances and appear to have large resource.^. Duinig the 1S7C-77 
famine they fed some hundreds of famished people daily at their own 
expense. Tliey claim equality with Deshasth Brahmans, but will not 
cat or drink at their houses. Ueccan Brahmans keep aloof from them 
and profess to look down on them. Except Pauchals other Hindus 
pat at their houses. They are religious aud believe Vishnu to be 
the Supreme Being who exists from before the creation and will for 
ever remain. Their leading gods arc the incarnations of Vishnu, 
Krishna, Bam, and Vithoba. Their chief religious books are 
the Bliargavpuran, Vishnupiiran, aud E;iiu;inujblia.shya. Their 
chief monastery is in Northern India and they also have shrines in 
South India, 'rimv are the priests of B.al.-iji’s temple at Giri or 
'lirupatiin North Ai'kot. ddudr head priest or i/nni belongs to 
their own community and is married, d’hey believe in witchcraft 
sorcery and soothsaying. Except their initiation their customs 
are the same .as those of tlu' caste to which they belong. When 
a person wislies to become a Ktimanuj he goes to the head or pa/nt 
of the religious house .and makes known his wi.sh. In the mornin'’’ 
of a lucky d.ay which i.s fixed by an astrologer the novice bathes 
in a pond or river, takes some milk, curds, honey, sugar, 
llow’ers, sesamum, and barley, and goes to the religious house. 
1 he gara batlu's, w.aslu^s his gods with milk, lairds, butter, sugar, 
aud honey, rubs them dry and puts scented aud redpowders sandal 
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and flowers over them, burns frankincense before them, and offers 
them sweetmeats. He lights the sacred fire and feeds it with 
pimped Ficus religiosa sticks, butter, barley, and sesamum. He heats 
metal symbols or luhn on the fire and when they are red-hot, stamps 
the novice’s right and left arms with them. He makes the mark on 
his brow, gives him two pieces of cloth one to wear between his 
legs as a loincloth and one to tie round his waist as a waistcord. 
The qui'u seats him near himself, and covering them both with a 
sheet or shawl, whispers in his ears the mystic verse, Oiti Rdniihj 
llamas Salutation to Riima. To drown the gtirus words the 
other ascetics keep chanting Vedic verses in a loud tone. The novice 
takes the sheet or shawl off him.self and the teacher lays before 
the house gods money varying according to his means from a few 
shilling.s to some hundred pounds. The novice fasts during that 
day and remains by himself in the religious house. Next day a 
feast is given to the brotherhood and the novice either remains in 
the religious house or dresses in his usual clothes and goes back to 
his family. 

Shenvis are returned as numbering 10-5 and as found over the 
whole district except in Karmala and Sangola. The Sholapur 
Shenvis say that they take their name from SJn'duUviavi or ninety-six 
villages over which they had authority. They are also called 
Sarasvats which they derive from the founder of their caste, Sdrasvat 
by name the son of Sarasvati, a tributary of the Ganges. According 
to their account Parashur-dm, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu 
the destroyer of the Kshatriyas, brought three families of Sdrasvats 
from a town called Trihotrapur supposed to be Tirhut and settled 
them and their family gods in Goa ; the original settlors were 
afterwards joined by seven more families. The Sholdj)nr Shenvis 
are said to have been settled in the district for four or five 
generations and to have originally come in search of work from 
Gwalior, Kolhapur, and the Konkan. ddiey are divided into 
Bardeskars, Kudaldeskars, Rajapurkars, and Shei vis proper. These 
divisions do not intermarry and used not to eat together though 
lately the Shenvis proper, who are the highest of the four classes, 
have begun to employ Rajapurkars as cooks. The men are 
generally middle-sized, and the women taller than the men fair 
and regular featured. The men shave the head except the 
top-knot and the face except the moii.-^tache. The men rub their 
brows with sandal p.aste and the women with redpowdor, and tie 
the hair in a knot behind. They speak Hariithi both at home 
and abroad. They have forgotten the K(mkani dialect which Goa, 
Malvan, and S.-lvantvadi Hheuvis speak, though their speech 
has still traces of the Konkan twang. Mo.st live in houses of the 
better sort one or two storey .s high with walls of mud and .stone and 
flat mud roofs. A few have servants, and almost all have cows 
buffaloes and horses. Their house furniture includes metal and 
earthen vessels, bedsteads, boxes, and lamps, and a few have tables, 
chairs, sofas, argand lamps, glass hanging globe.s, and framed 
pictures, f heir staple food includes rice, pulse, vegetables, pickles, 
and wheat or jvdri bread, curds, milk, whey, butter, and spices, 
riicir holiday dish is gram cakes or /oouepofis. They stealthilv 
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eat fish or flesh, but, daring the four sacred months or cluUurmds, 
July, August, September, and October they do not eat even 
onions, garlic, or brinjals. They do not use spirituous liquor. 
Many smoke, several chew, and a few snuff tobacco. Both 
men and women dress like Brahmans. They are a neat, clean, 
sober, hospitable, and orderly people. They are landholders 
and in Government service as writers. They are a well-to-do 
class seldom in debt and able to raise money at nine to twelve 
per cent a year. They hold themselves equal to Deshasth 
Konkanasth and Karhada Brahmans and have the same privileges 
as other Maratha Brahmans. The daily life of a man varies 
according to his occupation. The landholders do not work in the 
fields and have much leisure. A Shenvi landlord rises early, 
washes, stands facing the east, and joining his hand bows to the 
sun repeating verses. If he has no servants he goes to market to 
buy vegetables and other articles of daily use. On his return 
he either sits gossipping with a friend or acquaintance or bathes 
and spends an hour Or two in praying or worshipping his house 
gods, he then dines generally about noon, and, after dinner, sleeps 
for an hour or two. In the afternoon he writes letters or attends 
business or he goes out and gossips with friends till evening when 
he visits a temple on his way home. On his return he washes his 
hands and feet, says his evening prayers, worships the house gods, 
sups, and goes to bed. Shenvi women are quiet, forbearing, and 
hardworking. A rich man’s wife leads an ea.sy life generally with 
a servant to do the heavy and unpleasant parts of the housework. 
The wife of a poor Shenvi is always busy. She is early at work, 
grinding grain, often singing as she grinds. If she has young children 
she has to prepare an early breakfast of bread and clutt)ii. After 
the children have breakfasted she has to attend to the chief 
morning meal ; she bathes early and goes to the hearth and takes 
advantage of any rest in her cooking to worship the tuJsi plant or 
tell her beads. When the midday meal is ready she serves it to the 
men of the house and the little children. After they are done, with 
any female relation who may be in the house, she takes her dinner 
and makes over the rest to the servants. If there is a servant he 
cleans the pots and washes the clothes, if not the wife has to do the 
cleaning and washing. When this is over she either looks to her 
children or their (fluthes, sits sifting rice for the next day’s meal, 
or goes to the temple where sacred books are read, or to her mother’s 
house if it is in the village. In the evening she has again to cook and 
servo supper, sups, andcowdungs the hearth. Bothboysaudgirlsattend 
school both in the morning and afternoon. They are religious and 
worship all Hindu gods aud goddesses. The shrines of their family 
gods are chiefly in Goa. They are either Smarts or Bhagvats and 
their priest.s are Deshasth Brahmans. They keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts and go on pilgi-imago to Alanili, Benares, Paudharpur, 
and Tuljapur. They have three religious teachers or Svamis 
two (jf them Bhagvats aud the third a iSmart. The two Bhagvat 
religious houses are in Gokarn in North Kanara and in Cochin, and 
the religious house of tho Smart teacher is in Goa. They travel in 
state accompanied bj^ a number of disciples gathering money 
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presents. Tliey do not try to make fresh converts and are not 
much respected by the educated and leading members of the caste. 
The sacraments or sansliiirs observed by Shenvis are puberty, 
pregnancy, birth, naming, first feeding, keeping of the top-knot, 
thread-girding, marriage, and death. The Shenvis hardly ever 
meet to settle social disputes. In case of a serious breach of caste 
rules the Svami is asked, but the members are indifferent and 
seldom notice breaches of rules. They send their children to school 
and are a rising and prosperous people. 

Telang Bra'lmiailS are returned as numbering fifty-six and 
as found in Barsi, Pandharpur, and Sholapur. They do not always 
live in the district but come once every two or three years, gather 
money by begging, and go back to Telangan in the south. They 
have no subdivisions, and the names of their family stocks are 
Angiras, Bharadvaj, Kaundanya, Kashyap, Kaushik, and Strivats. 
Their surnames are Chalavaru, Chalbatavaru, Pidalbatalavaru, and 
Eantachantalavaru, and persons having either the same family name 
or the same surname do not intermarry. The names in common 
use among men are Govindanna, Eachaya, Eamaya, Eamanna, 
and Shripatanna; and among women Kashibai, Mariamma, and 
Shitamma. The men are dark, tall, and stout, and besmear their 
face and hair with cocoanut oil. They wear long thick top-knots, 
and grow the moustache and beard but shave the whiskers. Their 
home tongue is Telugu, but abroad they speak an incorrect 
Marathi. They have no houses of their own. Their house goods 
are blanket mats, and a couple of sheets, a few metal or earth 
cooking vessels, and a couple of water pots and cups. They are 
greedy eaters and fond of sour dishes. Their staple food is rice 
and curry with a large share of tamarind pulp. They are fond 
of whey and curds and will fast for a day or even two dav.s in 
advance if they hear of a dinner party where they think they will 
succeed in securing a plate. The Telang Brahman is proverbially 
the unbidden guest. M hen a dinner is given to Brahmans the 
Telangs come unasked, clamour for a share, and if they get no share 
load the host with hearty curses. Both men and women dress like 
Deshasth Brahmans. But the men prefer going bareheaded and with 
a short waistcloth either held under the armpit or rolled round the 
shoulders. They arc clean but idle and hot-tem pored. TTuw are 
beggars and some make and .sell sacred threads. 'They are I'oligious 
and are chiefly Smarts or followers of Sankaracharya the apus?le of 
the doctrine that the soul and the univer.se are one. 'They ivor.-;hip all 
Brahman gods and goddesses, and their family gods are Jagadamba 
and Vyankoba whose shrines are in the Telangan country. T’hey keep 
the ordinary fasts and feasts, and their priests belong to their own 
caste. They have great faith in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 
omens, and lucky aud unlucky days and consult oracles. When ' a 
Ttdaug woman is brought to bed she sends for a Kiitd)i midwife. 
Mhen the child is born, the midwife cuts the navel onl and buries 
It witb a copper coin, a l)ctclnnt, and a turmeric root in an 
earthen vessel at the back of the hon<('. The child is bathed 
in warm water and laid on the cot be-ide its imdher. F 
first three days the child Is fed on horn 
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mother’s milk. The mother is washed for the first time on the 
fourth day and fed on rice and butter. On the evening of the 
fifth day the midwife lays the knife with which the child’s navel 
cord was cut on a grindstone in the mother's room and 
worships it, offering it flowers and burning incense before it. The 
mother’s family is impure for ten days after the birth, and the 
child is named on the twelfth or thirteenth. If the child 
is a boy his head is shaved on a lucky day between his first and 
third year. A boy is girt with the sacred thread between five and 
eleven. The day before the girding an invitation goes round 
accompanied by music, and a fea.st is given to near relations and 
friends. On the thread-girding day the sacrificial fire is kindled 
on the altar and the sacred thread is put round the boy’s neck and 
right arm. The ceremony ends with a dinner to Brahmans. 
Telangs marry their girls between eight and twelve, and their boys 
before they are twenty-five. If both fathers are well-to-do no 
money payment is made. If the girl’s father is poor the boy’s 
father pays him £5 to £30 (Rs. 50-300). When the parents agree, 
relations and friends are asked to witness the settlement. On the 
marriage day the boy goes in procession to the girl’s house on 
horseback, and stands facing the girl on a wooden stool. Two near 
relations hold a sheet between them and the priests and other 
Brahmans present repeat marriage verses. At the end grains of 
rice are thrown over their heads and they are husband and wife. 
Presents of clothes are made and dinners are given by the two 
families and the marriage is over. The Telang’s puberty, pregnancy, 
and death ceremonies are generally the same as those of Desh- 
asth Brahmans of Dharwar. They hold caste meetings, send their 
boys to school, and are poor. 

Tirguls arc returned as numbering 359 and as found over the 
whole district except in Karmala and Saugola. According to 
Sholapur Brahmans, apparently a play on the words fin rjnl or gol, 
Tirguls are those whose ancestors for three generations have been 
Golaks. The local history is that during the time of the Peshwas 
Brahman widows and wives who were pregnant by men who were 
not their husbands were sent on a pilgrimage to Pandharpur, to 
prevent them committting abortion an(l infanticide. The women 
lay in at Pandharpur and the infant witli or without money presents 
was made over to any one who would take it. This is said to be 
the reason why so many Tirguls are found in and about Pandharpur. 
1 heir family stocks are Angiras Bharadvaj ; Haritasya, Kiishyap, 
Lohit, and Shrivats, and their sub-stocks or prnvars are 
Bhargav, Chavan, Jamadagni, and Shrivats. They look and 
speak like Maratha Brahmans, are betel-vine growers, cultivators, 
grain dealers, moneylenders and changers, bankers, and Government 
servants. Their house, food, and dress do not differ from those of 
Maratha Brahmans. They are well-to-do but other Brahmans do not 
eat with them and look down on them because ingrowingthe betel vine 
they kill insects. They are either Smarts or Bhagvats and worship all 
Brdhman gods and goddesses and keep the usual fasts and festivals. 
'I'hoir priests are Deshasth Brahmans. They go on pilgrimage to 
Alandi, Benares, Nasik, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur, and believe in 
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sorcery, witclici’aft, soothsaying, omeus, and lucky and unlucky 
days, and consult oracles, iimong Tirguls a lighted lamp is kept 
burning in the lying-in room for three months after child-birth. 
For the first ten days the family priest every evening repeats sacred 
verses at the mother’s house, and, at the end of the verses, throws 
grains of red rice over the mother and rubs ashes on the mother s 
Ld child’s brows. On the fifth day in the mother’s room, on a 
grindstone, are placed a rolling pin, a blank sheet of paper, a 
pen, and some ink, the penknife with which the child’s navel cord 
was’ cut, thirty-two kinds of medicines, a bamboo stick, a hoe, a 
brass water pot filled with water, betelniits, dry cocoa kernel, a 
turmeric root, and a copper coin, and over the whole flower garlands 
are hung from the ceiling. To the left of the grindstone is a 
lighted lamp which is allowed to burn ten days. The midwife sits 
in front of the stone and worships it, sprinkles red and turmeric 
powder over it, waves a lighted lamp and frankincense before it, 
and offers it dishes of rice, vegetables, and sweetmeats. She 
places a handful of wheat grains and a betelnut in front of the 
whole which is considered to mean filling the goddess’ lap. The 
midwife’s lap is filled with wheat and a betelnut, and she dines that 
evening at the mother’s house. After the midwife is done, the 
guests and the house people dine. From eight in the evening to 
five next morning, four Brhhmans sit in the house repeating sacred 
verses, and are dismissed with a packet of betelnut and leaves and 
fid. (4 as.) each. On the sixth or seventh the thirty-two medicines 
which were worshipped on the fifth are pounded together, divided 
into three equal parts, and a third taken daily for three days. On 
the tenth day the mother’s bedding and clothes and cot are washed 
and the whole house is cowdunged. Six dough lamps are made 
and set each on a cowdung cake. Of the six four are placed one near 
each of the four feet of the cot, the fifth on the spot where the 
child was born, and the sixth on the spot where the navel cord was 
buried. The midwife lays red and turmeric powder before each 
lamp and afterwards takes the lamps to her house. This day again 
the lap of the midwife is filled with wheat and a packet of betelnut 
and leaves, and she dines at the mother’s house. On the morning 
of the eleventh day the mother and child are bathed and cow’s urine 
is sprinkled on the cot and over the whole house. Five married 
women are called and seated on a mat or carpet in the mother’s 
room. Another carpet is spread and a rice figure of a child is made 
on the carpet with its head to the south and its feet to the north. 
The mother, sitting in front of it, worships the image by sprinkling 
turmeric and redpowder over it and offering it a pounded 
mixture of ginger, sugar, and dry cocoa kernel. The five married 
women are presented with turmeric and redpowder, packets of 
betelnut and leaves, dry cocoakeruel, and the giuger mixture and 
retire. The rice figure is taken away by some married childless 
womau, who cooks and eat.s it in the hope that the figure w'ill 
take birth in her w'omb in the form of a child. On the twelfth 
day five pebbles are arranged in a line in front of the house and 
are worshipped by the mother, who sprinkles red turmeric and 
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sweet scented powder over them, burns frankincense in fi-ont of 
them, and offers them cooked rice, curds, and sweetmeats. A 
Tirgul girl is named on the twelfth and a boy on the thirteenth, the 
naming is the same as among Deshasth Brahmans. Three months 
after childbirth the mother is taken to her husband’s. A couple of 
days before she moves the father’s mother sends word to the child’s 
mother’s parents that she is going to take the child and its mother 
home on a particular day. On the day named the child’s grand- 
mother and a few near relations start for the mother’s, taking in a 
tray a couple of robes and bodices, a frock, a cap, a hooded cloak, a 
cocoanut, about two pounds of sweet smelling rice, half a pound of 
betelnuts, one hundred betel leaves, a handful of cardamoms and 
mace, and about five pounds of sugar and butter. On reaching 
the mother’s they are seated on carpets or mats. One robe and 
bodice are presented to the child’s grandmother and the other to 
the child’s mother, and the child is dressed in the frock cap and 
cloak. They empty the tray and walk home with the child and its 
mother. When the child is between one and three years old if it 
is a boy the barber clips its hair with the same details as at a 
Deshast’ ?■ ahman’s hairclipping. A boy is girt with the sacred 
thread before be is ten years old. They marry their girls before 
they are eleven and their boys before they are twenty-five. Their 
customs are generally the same as Deshasth Brahman customs. 
They have a caste council, send their boys to school, and are in easy 
circumstances. 

Vidurs are returned as numbering 280 and as found only in 
Barsi and Sliolapur. They are said to be illegitimate, born of a 
Brahman father and a Mariitha mother. They say they cannot tell 
when and whence they came into the district. The names of their 
family stocks or goh-ns are Kashyap, Govardhan, and Kaundanya, 
and their surnames are Dagade, Devle, Londhe, and Paruidlo. 
Persons whose surname and family name are the same cannot 
intermarry. They look like Deshasth Brahmans, and are healthy 
and strong. 'I’hey speak a Marathi closely like that spoken by 
Mardthas and cultivating Knnbis. 'I’hey live in middle class houses 
with walls of mud and stone and flat roofs. They keep their 
houses clean, and owu cows, buffaloes, bullocks, and parrots. Their 
house furniture includes metal and eartbeu vessels, carpets, blankets, 
bedding and cots, and stools. They have no servants. Their 
staple food includes rice and jrari bread, pulse, and vegetables. 
They say they d<i not cat fish or flesh and do not drink liquor. 
Both men and women dress like Deshasth Brahmans, but, unlike all 
other Mardtha Brahmans, their widows never shave their heads. 
They are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and hospitable. They are land- 
holders, moneycliang'ers, clothscllers, and writers, and some are 
beggars. They are either Smarts or Bhagvats, worship all Brahman 
gods and g(jddesscs and keep the usual fasts and festivals. 
Their priests arc Deshasth Brahmans. They go on pilgrimage to 
Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, Nasik, Pandharpiir, and Tuljapnr, and 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and 
unlucky days, aud oracles. Wheu a person is possessed his relations 
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writers, coutractors, moneylenders, landholders letting fields to 
hushandmen on the crop-shai’e system, tobacconists selling cigarettes 
and cheroots, and country and European liquor sellers. Their 
women do not help them in their calling. They are a well-to-do 
people generally free from debt, and have good credit being able 
to borrow up to £100 (Rs. 1000) without interest. They claim 
to be Yaishyas and take food from Brahmans. The Mudliars 
are religious. Their family gods are Mahadev, Maruti, Ram, 
Vithoba, and Vyankoba. Their priests are Dravidian or Telugu 
Brahmans who officiate at their houses and are gi-eatly respected. 
They fast on Saturdays and the lunar elevenths or Ekddashis and 
keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and festivals. Their spiritual head 
is a member of their own community who lives in the Madras 
Presidency. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, 
and in lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. When a child 
is born the mother is washed in hot water and laid on the cot. The 
midwife cuts the child’s navel cord and buries it with the after- 
birth outside of the house. The child is bathed in hot water and 
laid on the cot beside the mother. For three days the child is fed 
on castor oil and honey, and on the fourth day the mother bathes 
and then suckles it. During the first two days the mother fasts 
and from the third to the tenth day is fed on rice and butter. The 
family is considered impure for nine days. On the tenth the house is 
cowduuged, the clothes are washed, and the whole family bathes. On 
the twelfth a party of women come, cradle the child, and the father’s 
mother or other elderly female relation whispers a name in its right 
ear. The cradle is rocked, a song is sung, and after the guests have 
presented the child and its mother w'ith clothes, they are feasted and 
retire with packets of betel nut and leaves. When a child, whether 
a boy or a girl is one to three years old, its hair is clipped by the 
family barber. They marry their girls bet wc in ten and sixteen and 
their boys between fifteen and twenty-five. The girl's father has 
to find her a husband. When a boy is found, on a lucky day his 
parents with relations and friends go to the girl’s and present her 
with a robe, a bodice, and ornaments. A couple of days before the 
marriage, booths are made at both houses, and a marriage altar is 
built at the girl’s. On each of the four sides of the altar is set an 
earthen jar striped with yellow and red lines and filled with cidd 
water, and near each jar is set a lighted brass lamp. On the marriage 
morning the earthen jars are worshipped and a lucky perst or 
is S'-t in front of the house to the top of which are tied 
a bundle of hay, t\vo coco.-inut.s, Is uches of wheat plants, and a piece 
of yellow cloth with a couj)le of turmeric roots in it. ( )u the marriage 
day the bridegroom with music and acc(mipanied by his ])arents 
1 elutions and friends goes to the girl's riding on horseback. At 
the girl’s her mother waves five wheat cakes round the boy’s lu'ad 
and throws them on one side. He dismounts and takes his .seat on 
a low ■svooden stool .set eui the* altar. He evorslups ti,an])ati and a 
water pot or ^ aruii. He* puts off his waistcloth and puts on .a loin- 
cloth and a sacred thread and resumt's his seat. ’I'lie priest mutters 
some verses and throws grains of n’oe over the boy’s head. The 
girl’s father presents him with a new waistcloth which he puts on, 
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and again takes liis seat. The hoy’s father presents the girl with 
a new robe and bodice which she puts on, and takes her seat on the 
altar close to the boy on a low wooden stool. A gold not a tinsel 
marriage ornament is tied round the boy’s brow, and a member of 
the girl’s family sets in front of the boy a brass plate with red 
rice a cocoanut and a necklace of black glass beads. The plate is 
shown to each guest, who takes a pinch of rice in his hands and 
with his fingers touches the cocoanut and the necklace. After all 
have touched the cocoanut and the necklace the priest lays the 
plate in front of the boy and girl, repeats verses, places the 
cocoanut in the boy’s hands, and ties the necklace round the girl’s 
neck. The guests throw the rice over the couple’s head and the 
verse-repeating is over. The priest kindles a sacred fire on the 
altar in front of the boy and girl who feed it with butter, dry dates, 
and dry cocoa-kernel. He takes two pieces of cotton yarn and 
makes five folds of each, and, tying a turmeric root to each, fastens 
them round the boy’s and the girl’s right wrists. A dinner to all 
present ends the day’s proceedings and the guests retire. For two 
days the bridegroom remains at the bride’s, and, on the morning of 
the third, the pair are bathed and dressed in fresh clothes and seated 
on two low wooden stools on the altar. In front of them is set an 
earthen jar filled with a mixture of turmeric powder and lime and 
water, and in it are dropped a gold finger ring and a conch shell 
and the pair are told to pick them out. They struggle hard, for 
• whoever gets the ring is cheered and whoever gets the shell is 
jeered. If the bridegroom gets the ring, his friends are delighted ; 
if the girl gets the ring her friends lament that so fit a girl should 
have got so feeble a husband. If the girl gets the ring her father 
presents it to the boy and sprinkles the guests with turmeric and 
lime from the ring jar which by this time has turned red. 
The boy and girl are seated on a horse and taken to the boy’s 
accompanied by male and female relations and friends. They are 
feasted and the marriage festival is over. When a girl comes of 
age she is seated by herself for three days. On the fourth she is 
presented with a new robe and bodice, and goes to live with her 
husband. After death the body is anointed with oil and bathed in 
hot water on the spot where the dead breathed his last. The body 
is carried out laid on a bamboo bier, covered with a sheet, and tied 
all round with twine and coloured cotton. It is borne on the should- 
ers of four men, the chief mourner walking in front carrying an 
earthen jar containing live coal. A near relation carries in his 
hands a winnowing fan with parched grain, betelnuts dyed yellow 
with turmeric, and sugar cakes or hofi'ixuD, walks throwing them 
over the bier for a short distance, and then returning to the 
deceased’s house, lays the fan in front of the house and rejoins 
the procession. W hen the procession has gone half way, the chief 
mourner throws a few copper coins over the body and the bier, and 
they again go on. At the burning ground the mourners busy them- 
selves raising a pile of cowdung cakes and fuel, and the chief 
mourner, sitting near the corpse’s feet, has his face shaved and his 
head except the topknot. He bathes, the body is laid on the pile, 
and with the help of the other mourners the chief mourner sets fire 
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to it. To make it burn fiercer kcrosine oil is poured over tlie pyre. 
When the body is consumed the mourners bathe and going to the 
deceased’s house, look at the lamp which is kept burniug on the spot 
where he breathed his last, and go to their houses. The mourning 
family is impure for fifteen days. On the second day the chief 
mourner with a few near relations, goes to the burning ground, 
bathes, and sprinkles over the ashes, milk, curds, and cow’s urine, 
and with the help of the other mourners gathers the ashes and 
throws them into water. He lays sweetmeats on the place where 
the body was burnt, bathes, and all return to the mourner’s 
house. On the sixteenth day the mourning family bathe, the house 
is cowdunged, and the married male members put on fresh sacred 
threads. A feast is given during the day, and in the evening the 
chief mourner is presented with a white turban and taken to the 
nearest temple. After this the mourner is free to go out and the 
mourning is over. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling, and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They send their buys and their girls to school, and keep the girls 
at school till their twelfth year. 'J’hey readily take to any new 
calling and are well-to-do. 

Traders include nine classes with a strength of 37,940 or 705 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


ShoUipur Troders, ISSl. 


Divisions. 

' Males. . Females. 

Tutal. 

j Divisio.ns 

1 

1 Males. ! Females. Total. 

I 

Airai'v.tl? 

i 1 

7 1 DI 

1 

17 i 

1 : 

; 1 

' Llncravat Vflfiis 

i 

10,710 ' 10,. '-SO : 21,30S 

Dhiin.-fj 

SB 1 .*>7 1 

143 

LohAti.ls 

1 () 

Gujhi it \ .inis . 

. ' 12-0 1 1211 

2'4'G ' 

-M.iiw a 

3'12 -U"! 72.i4 i 

K/i-shi K:i]>dis 
Kointis 

4') i .'B 1 

. ■ 10"'5 ' 6 10 ' 

1 IG*. 

Vui'hjia V.Dus 

,, 21H) 4:;jB j 


Total 

^^^74 ' .17,040 j 


Agarvals are returned as uumhoring seventeen and as found in 
Barsi, Pandharpur, and Sholapur. They believe they are called 
Agarvals because they make frankincense sticks or agarhattis, and 
think they came to Sholapur about three hundred years ago from 
the neighbourhood of Agra and Dellii. They are divided into Dasa 
and Visa Agarvals who eat together but do not intermarry. Thoy 
have no surnames. The names iu common use among men are 
Chandulal, Girdharlal, Motiram, Shankarhil, Shivdas, an(T \’ithnllal ; 
and among women Bhagirthi, Dvarka, Jasoda, Kashiliai, Lakslnni,’ 
and Munyabai. They are dark and stout and speak Marathi. They 
live in ill-kept and dirty middle cla.ss house.s. Their stn])lo food 
includes millet, pulse and vegetables, and they arc specially fond of 
sweet and oily dishes. Both men and women dress like Marathas 
and arc hardworking, even-tempered, thrifty, and hosjiitnhle, but 
neither clean nor neat. Ihc'y are pcrfumoi’s, seliing scents, 
fiankincense stick.s, powders, and ods, and spices, butter, sugar, 
wheat, millet, rice or pulse flour, and cloth both country-made and 
European. Home are husbandmen whoso women help them in the field, 
ihey wor.ship all Brdhraan gods and goddesses, and their family 
deities are Biilaji of Giri, BhavUni of ’i’ulplpur, and Kdlika of Delhi. 
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Their priests are Gaud Brahmans. Their fasts and festivals are the 
same as those of Marathas and they believe in sorcery witchcraft and 
soothsaying. On the fifth day after a birth the midwife rubs five 
pebbles with redlead and laying them on the floor in the mother’s 
room throws flowers and turmeric and redpowder over them, bums 
incense, and lays before them cooked rice, vegetables, wheat bread, 
and pulse. After the midwife has finished the mother makes a bow. 
They do not keep awake all night. The child’s father’s family remains 
impure for ten days. On the morning of the eleventh, the whole 
house is cowdunged, and the members of the family bathe, wash 
their clothes, and are pure. On the twelfth the mother sets five 
pebbles in a line outside of the house and does as the midwife did on 
the fifth day, throws flowers and turmeric and redpowder over 
them, burns incense, and lays before them cooked rice, vegetables, 
wheat bread, and pulse. On the evening of the twelfth if it is a boy 
and of the thirteenth if it is a girl, the child is cradled and named. 
Between its seventh month and its fifth year a child’s hair is clipped 
for the first time. A girl is married between three and twelve, and 
a boy between five and twenty-five. The boy’s father has to look 
for a wife for his son, and, when a girl is found, on a lucky day 
presents her with a robe and bodice and ornaments. On the turmeric 
rubbing day the boy and his parents are anointed with turmeric 
and oil and bathed in warm water, and the rest of the turmeric powder 
is sent to the girl’s with a green robe and bodice. Next in the 
middle of the booth is set a wooden post called vatan khdmb 
about five inches thick and three or four feet long. On the top of the 
post is fi.ved a small wooden box in which are kept the following 
lucky articles, a comb, a mirror, a small wooden box containing red 
powder and another containing yellow poAvdtr, a few dry grapes, 
almonds, and dry dates, and some cocoa-kernel. At each corner of 
the lid of this box, is a wooden sparrow, and in the middle of 
the lid is a cocoanut tied on with cotton yarn. Below the box 
on the fl(jor are five piles each of five earthen jars marked with red 
green and yellow lines and in the middle is placed a lighted oil lamp. 
This, which they term the marriage guardian or devuk, is the same 
both at the boy’.s and at the girl’s. Then at each house the 
family prie.st takes a piece of yellow cloth, and rolls in the cloth 
a blade of ihirbh or sacred grass and a piece of dry date and cocoa- 
kernel, and ties the cloth to the left w'rist of the boy and to the 
right wrist of the girl. These are called the marriage wristlets or 
In the afternoon of the marriage day the bridegroom, 
dressed in rich clothes and wearing a paper coronet called mormdrni 
is seated on a horse, and carried to the girl’s accompanied by 
kinsfolk, friond.s, and musicians. At the girl’s some elderly male 
or female relation of the girl waves a cocoanut round the boy’s 
head, who alights from the horse and takes his seat on a 
low stool in the booth. 'The girl’s family priest rubs his brow 
with redpowder, and the girl’s father presents him with a new 
turban and a waistcloth, which ho puts on and stands on the stool. 
The girl is brought from the house and stands facing the boy on 
another stool, with a cloth held between them by two men. Both 
family priests repeat marriage verses, and, as soon as the verses 
B 125—7 
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are ended, the guests throw red rice over the pair’s heads and the 
musicians play. Then the girl followed by' the boy goes six times 
round the post. At each turn the family priest asks the guests if they 
know anything against the marriage, Do the family stocks not suit, 
or have the boy’s and girl’s families committed any ofience against 
caste discipline or been guilty of any other misdemeanour. If any 
thing is known against either family the seventh turn is not made 
until the offender has paid a fine, and if the offender refuses the mar- 
riage is stopped until he pays. Cases are known in which even at this 
seventh round marriages have been finally broken off. When the 
seventh turn has been taken, the boy and girl sit side by side on 
two low wooden stools and the sacred fire is lit and fed with sesamum 
seed, butter, and pieces oi ininpal Ficus religiosa wood. Then, while 
the priests mutter verses, the girl’s father pours water on the ground 
in front of the boy', and the girl-giving or I'anyadun is over. The 
girl’s relations draw near the boy', wave from to £1 (Rs. 1-10) 
each round his head and lay the money in a plate in front of him and 
this becomes his property. Betel is served and the guests retire. 
On the second day the girl’s father gives a dinner to relations and 
friends, and on the third day a dinner is given at the boy’s. On the 
evening of the third day the bridegroom’s parents, relations, and 
friends with music go to the girl’s, and present the girl with a suit 
of new clothes. Then a cot is set in a room in the house and the 
pair are seated on the cot. The family priest spreads a sheet before 
them on the ground and sets seven betelnuts in a line on the sheet. 
The l)oy and girl set a lighted lamp close to the betelnuts, throw 
flowers and rice over them, wave the lighted lamp and camphor and 
frankincense round them and lay sweetmeats before them. A.s the 
boy and girl do this without leaving the cot the ceremony' is called 
pahdKjdchnr or the cot-rite. The priest unties the lucky wristlets and 
the cltval: or marriage guardian is removed. The boy and girl are 
then seated on a hor.<e and ciirried in procession to the bridegroom’s, 
where the bride is again presented with a robe and bodice and her lap 
filled with rice, fruit, and a cocoanut. The bride bows before all the 
elders in the house and before the guest.s, and presents all married 
women with turmeric and redpowder. The boy’s marriage guar- 
dian or dcrulc is bo-wed out and a feast on the next day ends the 
marriage festivities. AV'hen a girl comes of age they hold her im- 
pure for four days, and on any lucky day witliin the first sixteen, 
the boy and girl are presented with new clothes, and seated near 
each f>ther on lo-u' wooden stools. The girl’s lap is tilled evith grain 
and fi'uit, and the ceremony ends with a dinm r to near relations. 
They burn the dead and mourn ten days, with almost the same 
rites as those of local Marathas. ’I’hey'are Ixmnd together by a 
strong caste feeling. They keep their'boys at school till they are 
about fourteen years old, and are fairly off. 

Bha'tia's are returned as numbering 1 13 and ns found in Biirsi 
and Sholapur. 'I'hcy liave come from Cutch probably through 
Bombay since the beginning of British rule. They are stout and 
healthy and the men wear the top-knot and moustache. Their 
home tongue is Gujarati and out of doors they speak Marathi. 

1 hey lice in houses of the better sort with metal vessels, and 
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servants, cattle, and ponies. They are strict vegetarians, and among 
vegetables avoid onions and garlic, and spend on caste feasts 
about £5 (Rs. 50) for every hundred guests. Both men and women 
keep to the Gujax’at dress the men wearing their peculiar double- 
peaked turban, and the women the petticoat, open-backed bodice, 
and upper scarf or odlini. They are sober, thrifty, hospitable, hard- 
working, and well-to-do. They used only to sell tobacco, now they 
are traders, dealing in grain, oil, and butter, and also acting as 
moneychangers and mouejdenders. They are Yaishnavs, have 
images of their gods in their houses, and employ Gujarat Brahmans 
as priests. After childbirth a Bhatia woman remains impure for a 
month and a quarter if the child is a girl and for a month and a half 
if the child is a boy. On the sixth the priest draws a cradle on 
a piece of paper and pastes it to a wall in the lying-in room and 
offers it sandalpaste, flowers, and cooked food in the name of Ghhati 
or Mother Sixth. In the evening the child is presented with clothes, 
and, when the guests leave, each is given 6(Z. to 1 a'. (4-8 as.). They 
name their children on the sixteenth and cut their hair when they 
are five years old. When seven years old the boy is taken to 
the priest’s house and is there girt with the sacred thread. 
Their marriages are preceded by betrothals, they rub the boy and 
girl with turmeric at their houses, raise an earthen altar in the girl’s 
marriage booth, set earthen jars at its four corners, and pass a thread 
round them. A sacred fire is lit, and when the boy and girl have 
walked four times round the fire they are husband and wife. They 
burn their dead, the corpse-bearers being helped on the way by other 
uioiu’uers. They mourn ten days, on the eleventh day wheat flour 
balls or pinds are offered to the decea.sed and thrown in a running 
stream. 'I’liey feast Brahmans on the twelfth, and their castefellows 
on the thirteenth. They do not allow widow marriage and settle 
social disputes by a caste council. They send their boys to school 
and are a wealthy rising class. 

Gujara t Va'nis are returned as uumberiug ■2506 and as found 
over the whole district. They are believed to have come into the 
district within the last two hundred years and are divided into 
Huuibads, Kliadiiits, Lads, .Mods, Xagars, Porvads, and Shrimalis, 
each of which is again divided into Dasas and Visits. The main 
divisions neither eat together nor intermarry, and the subdivisions 
eat together but do not intermarry. Their home tongue is Gujarati, 
but most of them can speak pure Marathi like Brahmans. It is some- 
times difficult either from their look or their talk to tell a Gujarat 
\ luii from a Manitha Brahnuin. Their houses are of the better 
sort and they have ii variety of metal vessels. They are vegetarians, 
living on rice, wheat, butter, pulse, vegetables, sugar, and milk, and 
they often prepare sweet dishes of wlieat balls and cakes. They 
eat butter in largo quantities, and their caste fe.asts cost them over 
£1 (Rs. 40) the hundred guests. The men dress like Marfitha 
Brahmans, and the women either like Maratha Brahman women in 
the full robe and backed bodice or in Gujarat fashion in a petticoat 
or liDiija, an open-backed bodice, and an upper robe or odhui. They 
are cleau, neat, sober, frugal, and hardworking, and are shopkeepers, 
moneylenders, merchants, and petty dealers. On the sixth day 
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after the birth of a child they worship the goddess Chhati or Mother 
Sixth, name their children on the twelfth, and shave their heads when 
they are between one or two months old. They marry their girls 
before they are twelve, and, as they have to pay large sums to the 
girl’s parents, they do not marry their boys till they are between 
fifteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage is forbidden. Their priests 
are Gujarat Brahmans and they have images of their gods in their 
houses. They settle social disputes at caste meetings and keep 
their boys at school till they learn to read and write a little and to 
cast accounts. They are a well-to-do class. 

Ka'sh-ika pdis are returned as numbering 10.5 and as found only 
in Barsi and Sholapur. They are wandering beggars and petty dealers 
of Telugu extraction but they cannot tell when and whence they 
came into the district. They have no subdivisions. They speak 
Telugu amongthemselves and broken Marathi with others. They are 
dark, tall, and regular featured, and their young women are pretty. 
They live in poor houses and their staple food is millet, pulse, and 
vegetables. They eat fish and flesh and drink li(pior. They dress 
like Marathas, the men in big loose turbans, coats, waistcoat.s, waist- 
cloths, and shoes ; and the women in the full robe and backed bodice. 
They are a hardworking, thrifty, and orderly people. Besides 
begging they sell sacred threads, necklaces of basil and rudn'ilcsh 
beads, sandal grindstones, dolls, small metal and wooden boxes, 
looking glasses, metal ladles, and glass beads. They are religious 
worshipping all Hindu gods and goddesses. Their priests ai-c 
Telang Brahmans to whom they show great respect. Their family 
deities are Bdlaji of Telangan, Bhavani, and Durga. They keep the 
usual Hindu fasts and festivals and believe in witchcraft soothsaying 
and sorcery They marry their girts before they are ten, and their boys 
betore they are twenty. They allow child atid widow marriage and 
practise polygamy. They lairn their dead and mourn ten days. 
They hold caste councils, send their boys to school for a short time, 
and are a poor people. 

Komtis' are returned as numbering 2295 and as found over the 
whole district except in Sdngola. They are said to have come for 
trade purposes within the last two or three hundred years from 
the Bombay Karnatak, Penguthpattan, and Telangan. They say they 
had once six hundred family stocks or golnis but that the number 
has dwindled to one hundred and one. The story of the decline in 
the number of family stocks is that once a h.wca>te king wished to 
marry a beautiful Komti girl Kanika of the Lablmhatti hunily. The 
gh-1 refused his offer and the king sent an army to bring her by force. 
Kamka agreed to come but asked that she might wursTdp her family 
goddess. Her wish was granted. She bathed, kindled a great fire, 
walked round it several times, and threw herself in. Men of a 
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I hundred and one familieSj each after offering a fruit or a vegetable to 
I Nagareshvar the village godj leaped after her into the fire. The 499 
^ other families joined the king’s army and lost caste. The order in 
■* which the 101 devotees followed Kanika is preserved by the number 
■ of dough lamps which the members of the differeut family stocks burn 
when they worship Kanikaj and a trace of the offering of a flower or a 
vegetable to Nagareshvar remains in the rule under which the use of 
some one fruit or vegetable is forbidden to the members of each family. 
The one hundred and one families are known by the name of Yaggin- 
vandlus or the injured and the remaining four hundred and ninety- 
nine by the name of Y^agganvaudlus or the disgraced. A section 
of the 499j found in Jtladras but not in Sholdpur, are known as 
Eepakvandlus who eat fish and drink liquor. Of the one hundred 
and one family-stocks only eight are found in Sholapur, Buchankula, 
C’hcdkula, Dhaukula, Gundkula, Masatkula, Midhankula, Pagadikula, 
and Pedkula. The members of these family stocks eat together but 
do not intei'marry. The Labhshattis, Kanika’s family, have die dout. 
Their memory is said to be preserved iu Labh the traders’ name for 
the first measure. The commouest names among men are Bhumaya, 
Narayan, Narsaya, Sangaya, Mraya, and Vithu; and among women 
Ganga and Vitha. Men add appa or aya that is father, and women 
cunrna or mother to their names. Komtis are tall and thin and 
proverbially black ; as black as a Komti is a common phrase for 
^ a dirty child. The men wear the top-knot and moustache and 
sometimes whiskers but never the beard. Their home tongue is 
Marathi, very few speak Tclugu. Most live iu hou.ses of the better 
class one or two storeys high with walls of mud, stone, or bricks, 
i and tiled or flat roofs. If there are cattle in the hou.se a servant is 

* kept and including food is paid G.s. to lO.'-. (Hs. 3-5) a month. He 

' also serves as a shopboy. 'I'hey own cows, bullocks, she-buflaloes,and 
horses. Their house goods iuclude copper brass and woodeu boxes, 
I stools, corn bags, cradles, haudinills and stones, dinner plates, cots, 
bedding, carpets, and blankets. They are vegetarians, and their staple 
food is millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables. Their holiday dishes are 
spiced milk and gram cakes. They employ Brahmans to cook their 
caste feasts, wear silk or woollen waistcloths when at their food, and 
dine from separate dishes. The ordinary monthly food expenses of 
j a household of five, a man his wife, two children, and one relative 
or dependant, living well but not careles.sly, would be £1 to £1 Ifl.'.-. 
(Rs. 10-lG).^ Both men and women dress like Deccan Brahmans. 
The chief peculiarity is that the women wear a nosering adorned with 
a bunch of small pearls. Home women wear gold bead and pearl 
wristlets, and other head ornaments shaped like the sacred In'l leaf, 
and rub their faces wdth turmeric. They keep rich clothes iu storo 
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the family has to huy retail the gr.iin and other articles it uses. The actual cash 
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the articles which under ordinary circumstances the diBerent classes of the people 
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for great occasions. A family of five spends about £4 (Rs. 40) a 
year on clothes. As a class Komtis are hardworking, forbearing, 
sober, thrifty, even-tempered, and orderly. Most of them are grocens, 
dealing in spices, salt, grain, butter, oil, molasses, and sugai’. They 
also trade in cotton, hemp, and oil seeds. A few are money- 
changers and lenders, writers, and husbandmen. Their women, 
besides looking after the house, help their husbands both in the 
field and in the shop, and also grind and clean split pulse. Boys 
of ten or twelve and over help their fathers in their work. Those who 
have no capital serve as shopbojs at £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a 
year, and in time either join their masters as partners or open new 
shops generally beginning by selling spices. Komtis complain that 
the railway has broken down their profits and made them poor. In 
spite of their complaints they are in e.asy circumstances, able to 
borrow at twelve per cent a year. They claim a higher position 
but rank with Vaishyas. They eat from Brahmans only, and say 
that they are Brahmans and have a right to perform the sixteen 
sacraments or sunshrirti according to the Veds. Deccan Brahmans do 
not admit their claim and say they are Shudras. The Komti trader 
rises early in the morning, opens his shop, and sits in it till late at 
night. The women, besides minding the house, help in the shop, 
and the children attend school. Komtis are a religious people, 
and worship the usual Brahmanic gods and goddesses. Their 
family deities are Balaji, Kanyakadevi, Nagareshvar, Xarsoba, 
Eajeshvar, and Yirbhadra, all of whose chief shrines are in Telangan. 
All their ceremonies are conducted by Deshasth Brahmans. They 
keep the usual Brahmanic fasts and festivals and make pilgrimages 
to Benares, Nasik, Pandharpur, and Tuljfipur. Their goddess 
Kanika is or rather lives in a metal watorpot whose mouth is closed 
with a metal cup. In the watorpot are a l)eteluut aud a piece of 
turmeric root, aud the outside of the pot is marked w'ith red and 
turmeric lines, and is stuck over with red rice. Each family should 
have one of such shrines of Kanika aud worship her on the full- 
moons of Mdgh or January-Eebruary, ritahjini or February-March, 
C'/iatVraorilarch-April, )S7trt(ra/i or July-August, ..l.-i/irin or September- 
October, Ki'irtik or October-November, and Paush or December- 
January. Those who have no Kanika jar in the house worship 
the god Yirbhadra before beginning a marriage. In rvorshippiug 
Yirbhadra an earthen waterpot or (:Ji(dfi i.s divided into an upper 
and a lower half, and a piece of cloth is soaked in oil, twi.sted into a 
torch, lighted, and set in the lower half of the jar. The lower half 
is then placed in the upper half and sot on the head of the mother 
of the boy or of the girl or of both inc.-vse neither family has a Kanika 
jar in their house. With male and female relations they go to the 
temple of the vdlago god, bow, .and return in the .same way as tliey 
went carrying the jar with the lighted torch on their lu-ads. They 
then begin the marriage ceremony. Their religiou.s guide or (pint 
is the Shankaracharya Svami aud Bha.skaracharya a pupil of his is 
also now acknowledged as a ijui'u. ^riiey have a .separate teacher 
known as Mokshijnra literally the Sin-freeing teaclier who repeats 
vcrse.s to the penitent to ensure his salvatiou. Tlie sin-freeiug teacher 
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is by caste either a Brahman or a Vaishya. If he is a Brahman 
his disciples drink water in which his feet have been washed; 
if he is a Vaishya he pours a few drops of the water in which his 
feet have been washed on a pinch of cowdung ashes or hhasm 
which they eat. A teacher is generally succeeded by his eldest son. 
If a guru dies without heirs the leading Komtis of a town where at 
least one hundred family stocks are represented meet and choose 
a new teacher. The family god of some families is Nagareshvar or 
the city god a form of Mahadev who is found only in cities where 
there are Komtis of at least one hundred family stocks. His chief 
shrine is in the Talley of the Kaveri. Some Komti men wear the sacred 
thread, others wear the ling, and others wear both the ling and the 
thread. The ling is worn as a purifying or diksha rite. A Jangam 
or Lingayat priest cannot claim a Ziay-wearing Komti as a Lingayat. 
A b rary-wearing father may ask a Jangam to invest his child with a 
ling immediately after birth, but this is done without any ceremony. 
The child can at any time give up wearing the ling. The son of a 
Zibny-wearing father is not bound to follow his father’s practice. 
Lately in Sholapur a Ziap-wearing Komti died ; a Jangam claimed 
his body, but the other thread-wearing Komtis took it and burnt 
it with Brdhmanic rites. So also Komtis assume the sacred thread 
without ceremony, even without calling a Brahman. A father can 
present his sou with a sacred thread at any time before the boy’s 
wedding. When a Komti father girds his son with a sacred thread 
the boy goes begging, beginning at his sister’s house, and asking his 
first alms from his sister’s daughter. Before he leaves their house 
his sister and her husband pour water over the boy’s hands. Among 
Komtis a man must marry his sister’s daughter however ugly or 
deformed she may be. So strict is the rule that if the sister is young 
the brother must wait until the sister gets a daughter and the 
daughter grows old enough to marry him. It sometimes happens 
that the parties do not agree, and a caste meeting is called to settle 
the dispute. Under no circumstances can the girl be given away 
without the consent of the boy’s parents. Among Komtis a woman 
pregnant >vith her first child is sent for her confinement to her 
parents’ house. When the child is born a bellmetal plate is beaten, 
and the midwife .sprinkles the babe with a handful of water. The 
mother and child are washed in w.arm water, the child’s navel cord is 
cut, the child is bound in swaddling clothes and laid beside the mother 
on the cot, and an old shoe is laid under its pillow to ward off evil 
spirits. Word is sent to the father’s family, who, if the child is a 
boy, distribute sugar among their relations. The house where the 
child is born is considered impure for ten days, and that no evil 
spirit may enter it, a coujilo of Deshasth Brahmans are engaged 
to repeat ver.ses every evening and are paid about a couple of 
rupees. Neighbouring Kimbi women, in the hope of getting a 
bodice or a robe, for ten days pour cold water in front of the 
house, or a water-carrier is employed to pour buckets full of 
water, and at the end of the ten days is given a turban. A flower 
girl hangs a flower garland to a peg near the outer door, and a 
Jingar pastes a paper and tinsel frame above the door. On the fifth 
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or ijnnehvi day the mother’s room is cowdunged, the cot is washed, 
and marked with lines of cement and redlead. The mother and 
child are bathed and laid on the washed cot. At lamplight, a 
square is traced in the mother’s room with redpowder and in the 
square the grindstone or pdta is laid. On the grindstone a 
turmeric and redpowder square is traced, and, in the square, is set 
a silver or gold embossed plate or pra^’ /act of the goddess Panchvi. 
A little lower than the plate are set packets of betel leaves and 
five kinds of cooked wheat, dishes of biscuits and fruit, a lamp, 
and two cakes. Oil and a wick are put in the lamp and lighted, 
and on the cakes, cooked rice, pulse, and vegetables are laid. The 
midwife seats the mother beside her in front of the grindstone, 
and worships the goddess Panchvi calling her to guard the child 
and its motlier during the night. A washerwoman or parfia is 
called, and as Komtis do not touch a washerwoman she is seated in 
an outer room, is given turmeric which she rubs on her face, and 
redpowder which she rubs on her brow, and is served with 
cooked food. The mother bows before her, and the wa.sherwoman 
if she does not wish to eat the whole of the food, takes at least 
five mouthfuls and carries the rest to her home. The day ends 
with a feast. On the fifth day after a birth no married girl of 
the family is allowed to remain in the house. All are sent to 
their husband’s or kept for the day and night at a neighbour’s 
or near relation’s. Any pregnant woman of the family is not 
allowed to remain in the house for twelve days after a birth. On 
the ,<infri or sixth the fifth day ceremony is repeated. On the tenth 
the whole house is cowdunged, the mother and child are bathed, 
and the cot is washed and marked with rod and white lines, and the 
bath-water hcjlo is filled, and five pounds or handfuls of rice wheat 
or j' (•'(/•/ are laid in the midwife’s la[», and she i> paid five copper, 
silver, or gold coins. On the eleventh the whole of the father’s 
house is cowdunged, sacred threads are changed, and a mixture of 
cowdung, cow’s urine, water, curds, milk, and sugar are drunk by the 
whole household, and they and their whole family become pure. 
If the child is a girl she is named on the twelfth day and if a boy 
on the thirteenth. On the morning of the twelfth male and female 
relations and the midwife are called to the hotisc. Each kinswoman 
brings a plate with a hooded cloak or kitiichi, a boilico, a handful 
of wheat, and a betel packet. Seven elderly mothers among the 
guests have their f.-ices and aj-ms rubbed with turmeric and red- 
powder rubbed to their brow. In an outer room a cradle is hung 
to the rafters by ropes or chains, and clothes are spread in it. 'riio 
mother is called and comes either carrying the child or folhoved by 
the midwife with the child in her .arms, and takes her scat on a wooden 
stool near the cr.adle. Below the cradle a square is drawn and in tho 
sipiaro five wheat llonrcakes are placed on five flour dishes, five lamps, 
and five biscuits arc placed one near each lamp. Oil and a wick are 
put on each lamp and they are touched w'ifh redjiowder and lighted. 
Wet turmeric is handed to the mother win) mbs it on her cheeks 
and rubs redpowder on her brow. Then each wom.an guest presents 
the mother with turmeric, daubs her brow with redpow'dcr, and 
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touching the hem of the bodice with redpowder hands it to the 
mother and puts the hooded cloak or kunchi on the child. \Yheu 
the presenting is over the midwife brings a stone rolling-pin or 
Viircnnta and taking ono of the hoods puts it on the stone and 
holding the hooded stone in her arms stands near the cradle. 
A second woman stands on the other side of the cradle facing the 
midwife. The midwife says. Take Gopal, and hands her the hooded 
rolling-pin, passing it over the cradle. The woman in taking the 
rolling-pin answers. Give Govind. She then passes the rolling-pin 
back under the cradle and says. Take Madhav. The midwife in 
receiving the stone says. Give Krishna, and lays it in the cradle. 
The child is then taken from the mother’s arm and treated in the 
same way as the rolling-pin. A song is sung by the women pre- 
sent and the plates of the women who brought presents are filled 
with sugar, betelnut, and baked jvdri grains or ghugris which are 
also handed among children. Then all both men and women are 
feasted. The chief guest is the child’s father, and the chief dish 
is gram cakes or parau polls. Then money is given to the seven 
married women as well as to the Brahmans who repeated verses 
I during the last ten days. The child is shown to its father and the 
guests retire. After three months have passed the father’s mother 
takes to the mother’s house a present of betelnut, dry cocoa-kernel, 

' dig, cjoddiiihds or sweet preserved mangoes, cloves, patrl or mace, 
nutmeg, betelnut and leaves, bodices for the mother and the grand- 
mother, and a hood for the child. She takes her seat with the 
grandmother in the mother’s room. The mother with the child 
in her arms takes her seat on a wooden stool, and the father’s 
I mother presents the mother with turmeric and redpowder, 

I throws rice over her and her child, and tills her lap with sweet 

! smelling rice. She touches the hem of one of the two bodices 

and presents the bodice to her and makes over to her the plate of 
spices. The mother’s mother is given turmeric and redpowder and 
presented with the other bodice. In return the mother’s mother 
presents the father's mother with turmeric, redpowder, betel, and 
sugar or sweetmeats, and the father’s mother goes liome. Next day 
^ from the father’s house kinswomen bring the mother and tho 

I mother’s mother a present of a robe and bodice, and a hood, a small 

coat, and a cap for tho child. The mother’s lap is filled with a 
cocoaniit, a handful of rice, dates, almonds, a betelnut, and turmeric 
root, and she is taken to the village temple, and, after thogod has been 
presented with a copper and a second copper waved round his head, 
the mother is placed before him, and with a long bow retires and walks 
to her husband’s. Three, five, or twelve months after this the boy’s 
, hair is clipped. On the hair-clipping day, on a low wooden stool 
sot in an outer room of tho house a bodicccloth is spread and the 
boy’s maternal uncle sits on the cloth with the child on his lap. The 
barber clips off tho hair and musicians play sweet music that tho 
child may not weep. They leave top-knot and car tufts, and tho 
barber is given the bodicccloth and some wheat, and a dinner. Tho 
child is presented with new clothes and ornaments, and is taken to 
the village temple accompanied by music, and a packet of betel and 
B 1-25^8 
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a copper are presented to the god. The haiT-cutting ends with a 
feast to relations friends and a few Brahmans. 

The thread-girding now forms part of the wedding. They say 
they nsed to have a separate thread-girding ceremony and gave it up 
because of its costliness, as the rule was that all the boj’ made by 
begging which was sometimes over £10 (Rs.lOU) had to be increased 
fourfold and given to the priests. Others say they gave up a separate 
thread ceremony bec.ause it was degrading for them as merchants to 
beg. According to a third account the thread-girding was given up 
because they rode on bullocks. The Brahmans said they must give up 
either the sacred thread-girding or the bullock-riding. They preferred 
to give up the sacred tliread ceremony. Among Komtis girls are 
married between seven anti ten and always before they come of age; 
boys are married between ten and fifteen. The child’s marriage 
occupies the parent’s thoughts from its earliest day.s. In families 
who have a young daughter the wennen, in consultatiuh with the men, 
fix on some boy as a good match for the girl and either the girl’s 
father or other ne.ar male relations are scut to the boy’s house to sco 
if they are willing to take the girl in man'iago. The girl’s relations 
do not go straight to the boy’s house. They go to a neighbour and 
ask the people if their neighboui-.s think of marrying their boy. '.riio 
neighbour goes to the boy’s, tells them that people with a marriage- 
able daughter have coim; to his house, and ask if the boy’s parents 
wish to got a wife for their son. The boy’s father asks what is the 
stranger’s name, his home, his calling, and bow he is off. If he thinks 
the answers promising he asks the neighbour to bring his guest to 
his house to see the boy. 'I'lic gue.st comes and is seated on a carpet 
in the house. I’ho boy is called by his father, and cither stands 
before them or .sits be.sidc his father. ’I'lie neighbour, on behalf of 
the guest who sits ((uiet, ask.s the boy several que.stions What 
school he is at and what he learns, and make.s him write, read a little, 
and cast some accounts. ’I’he girl’s fa ther retires to the neighbour’s 
house where ho wtiits till the neighbour brings word that the 
boy’s father is anxious to see the girl. The girl’s father thanks the 
neighbour for the trouble he has taken and goes homo. 7’ho girl’s 
father tells his house people that the boy is a good-looking youth 
fair, strong, and intelligent, tliat he read.s and writes well, and that 
the boy’s people arc emuing’ to see the girl. About a week after 
the boy’s father, with a relation or two, goes to a house near the girl’s 
and sends word by his host to the girl’s father that the bov’s relations 
have come and wish to sec the girl, hither the girl’s father or some 
one from his house goes to the neighbour and brings the boy’s relations 
to the girl’s. They aro seated on a carpet and the girl is called by 
her father, and the neighbour asks her what her name i.s, her mother’s 
name, how many brothers and sisters she has, makes her walk a 
little in front of them, and, wdien she ha.s gone a little ivay off, calls 
her gonriy by her name to see if she is quick of hearing, ’riicn if 
the girl is under .seven she is stripped, if she is ten or more, her bodice 
is taken oil and the hair on her back is examined, for if the hair 
grows in the form of a snake or r,oni rhe boy’s father will die within 
a year of the wedding. When they have seen the giil they leavi’ 
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saying they will let the girl’s father know their intentions. After 
consulting the people of their house and other relations, the boy’s 
father sends word in a week or so they will come to settle the marriage 
dates. On the day fixed the boy’s maternal uncle is sent for, and 
with the boy’s father and some elderly married women, goes to the 
girl’s house taking a plate with a robe and bodice, rodpowder, and 
a packet of sugar cakes. At tho girl’s the men are seated outside 
and the women go into the house. The girl’s family priest who has 
by this time come, sits near the men. 'I'lic two fathers hand the 
priest the boy’s and girl’s horoscopes and he examines them. If the 
horoscopes agree each of tho fathers gives the priest a handful of 
botclnuts and a half-uanu, and the priest calls tho girl. AVheu tho 
girl comes, she takes her seat near the jiriest, and the boy’s father 
touches the girl’s brow with redpowder and hands her the robe and 
bodice. She goes into the house and puts on the clothes and comes 
and takes her scat as before near the priest. The boy’.s father hands 
her the packet of sugar cakes, and she bows first before the priest, 
then before tho boy’s father, and then to the rest of the guests. 
She walks into the house followed by the boy’s maternal nude, who 
asks tho woman who came from the boy’s house if she lias seen tho 
girl. Tho woman lo'.iks closely at the girl and says, She looks a 
nice good girl who is certain to manage her hnsband's house \vell. 
d'ho girl’s motlier then presents the woman with a handful of betel- 
nuts and she and the boy’s father and uucle withdraw. Next day 
tho girl’.s father and maternal uncle go to the hoy’s liouse to fix tho 
marriage dates. When they arc seated, the boy’s father tells tho 
neiglil)our, who serves as go-l)etwoen, to ask the girl’s father how 
mueh ho will give in cash or luni'ln, how much iu clothes or kiirni, 
and how much in metal vessels. 'I'lie girl’s father is taken outside 
and the neighbour tells him tho boy’s father wishes that his son 
should have .£oU (l!s. oOO) in money and as ninch in clothes. Tho 
girl’s father siys he cannot alford to give so innch, but is willing 
to give £10 (I’s. 100) for each. The boy’s father is told by^ the 
go-between that the girl’s father will give £10 (Rs. 1.50) in cash and 
the satue in clothes. Tho boy’s father says No, tlie girl’s father must 
give at least £ 10 ( Hs. 400) under both heads. The girl’s father says, 
I wish 1 could but am too poor. I will give £o0 (Its. .300) in all, if 
tlio boy’s father docs not agree to this I must put off inv daughter’s 
Wedding. When thi- boy’.s father hears that the girl’s father \Nill 
give no more than £30 (Rs 300) he I’omcs to terms, and agrees to 
take £30 ( Us. 300 ), .£ 1 5 (Us. l-j0)in cash and £15(Us.l50) in clothes. 
'I'lie giiTs father is tohl that the boy's father agrees to the terms, and 
he is called in and takes his seat as before. An older calls cn some 
one to bring a pajier and pen and draw up a list. If the families 
anil parents do not belong to the same\illag(' the ipiestion arises 
where the wedding is to be held. After some talk it is geiu'rally 
settled that the boy’s party slionhl gn to the girl’s village, 'riicn the 
list is iiiado out. At the toji of the list comes tho name of the 
family god, the names of the boy’s and girl’s fatluT.s, their villages 
and the list of articles to be jircsenlcd to the girl and her (invents and 
relations. 'I’hc ornaments generally iucliido fur the hair five gold 
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flowers or phuls, two gold tassel cups or (jundds, chandralwrs 
or gold half moons, kevdds, helpdns or gold hel leaf and rdkhdis ; 
for the ears tab's or earrings; for the nose a 7iaft ; for the neck 
saris, necklaces of putUs and jarenuds ; for the wrists pcitUs and 
kdnhans; for the ankles sunkldis or chains, raids, and painjnns. 
The clothes include a silk robe or stidi, ten small robes or chirdis, 
a gold-bordered bodice, a turban, a sJida or shouldercloth, and 
a bodice and robe for the girl’s mother and bodices for near 
relations. The number of feasts to be given to the girl’s relations 
are generally two. They are entered in the list and the following 
presents which the girl’s father has to give the boy, and the boy’s 
parents and relations to the boy’s father ; £1.5 (Rs. 150) in cash, two 
turbans, a waistcloth, a gold-bordered silk waistcloth, a broadcloth 
coat, a turban, and shouldercloth, to his mother a robe and bodice, 
and bodices to female relations. Three feasts are entered to be given 
by the girl’s parents to the boy’s parents and relations. The list 
containing the girl’s presents is signed by the boy’s father and 
handed to the girl’s, and the list with the boy’s presents is signed 
by the girl’s father and handed to the boy’s. Betel is served and 
the meeting is over. At both houses stores of ornaments, clothes, 
supplies of grain, butter, sugar, betelnuts, and spices are laid in and 
a wedding booth is built. If the relations live in another village 
cards are scut t<5 them, asking them to the marriage of their child 
at the place and time fixed. Not every one that is asked comes. 
Those who come arrive a day or two before the marriage. If the 
marriage is to take place on a Sumlay, the guests come on Friday 
evening. No special dish is prcpai'cd for that evening, but instead 
of jrdri cakes they get wheat cakes ov polls. If the boy’s relations 
go to the girl’s village for the marriage, they do not go straight to 
the village, but, halting two or three miles olT, send word to the girl’s 
father that the bov :uid his relations have come and have halted, 
’riie girl’s father with music and kinspeo])le brings them to the village, 
and settles them in ,a lodging which he has hired for them. The day 
before the wedding from both houses a married girl, taking a plate 
with gram flour, turmeric, redpowder, and oil, goes to the houses 
of several married women whoso husbands are alive, called td- 
siirdshis, la 3 'R a little gram flour, turmeric, and redpowder, and 
pours a little oil on the threshold, and walking into the house ;iud 
setting the plate ])cforo the woman to be a.sked, says ‘ To-dav a 
feast of married women is held at our house. Be pleased to come.’ 
'I’he woman who is asked takes a pinch of the gram flour, turmeric, 
and redpowder out of the plate, to show she accepts the invitation, 
.and the girl goc.s to .another house. In this way she a.sks live 
tuarried women. At the other houses she does not ju-esent the oil 
and tiirmei'ic or tUkisla, but simjily jiowders the doorwav, and, 
going into the house, a.sks them to conic for the feast. After goinw 
to all the houses .she returns home. I'liis is- done both at the 
bride’s and at the liridegroom’.s houses. Tlu- Brahman priest, the 
astrologer, and other Brahman.s couu> and are seated on nuds or 
blankets. '| Jien either in the marnagi' hall or on the bouse 
Tcraiidah four stooks are set, three in a line and the fourth for tlie 
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priest close by at riglit angles to tlie three. The father comes 
dressed in a silk waistcloth and with a shawl either thrown round 
his shoulders or tucked under his right arm. The mother comes 
iu a rich silk robe and bodice, and the child in the usual cotton 
clothes, and they seat themselves on the three stools, the father 
next the priest, the mother on the father’s right, and the boy or 
girl beyond her. The priest touches their brows with redpowder 
aud repeats verses. Then iu the name of, that is as a shrine for, 
Varun the water god a brass waterpot or halash is filled with 
cold water, and in it are dropped a copper coin, some rice and a 
bctclnut, five betel leaves are spread on the top, sandal lines are 
drawn on the outside, and flowers aud rice, sugar, five packets of 
betelnuts aud leaves, and a copper coin are laid before it. Then in 
the name of Ganpati, that is as a shrine for Ganpati, the priest takes 
a leaf plate, lays in the middle of it about a pound of rice, and sets a 
boteluut on the rice, and lays before it flowers rice and sandal. 
In front of the beteluut are laid a dry cocoa-kernel filled with 
molasseHov gn I kh I ibre, five betel packets, and eleven coppers. After 
the worship is over, the astrologer takes away the bctelnut Ganpati 
and the priest takes away the waterpot Varun. Then a potter or 
Khumbhar comes bringing about twenty-six earthen pots all white- 
washed and marked with red lines, of which six are lids or ijehiis 
properly vein G. He places the twenty pots aud five of the covers under 
a cover iu a corner, aud he places a pot and a cover near where the boy 
aud his parents are sitting. The priest takes a new winnowing fan 
aud places in it the earthen pot which was set near the boy aud his 
})areuts. In the pot he places the beteluut aud a piece of turmeric 
root rolled round with thread, and on the fan near the pot are laid 
a new bodice and robe, a cocoannt, and nine betel packets, and four 
Clipper coins are laid before the fan aud worshipped. The hems of 
the nuither’s robe and of the father's shawl are knotted together, 
they ri.<c from their scats, the father takes the earthen pot in his 
hands aud the mother the fan, aud they lay them near the family 
gods. A lighted brass lam]i is set close by aud fed with oil. The 
girl’s maternal uncle unties the knot iu the father’s aud mother’s 
clothc.s, aud they go aud sit as before near the family priest. The 
five married wonu'n now g'o to the girl’s parents and are seated on 
wooden stools. The girl's mother offers them turmeric and red- 
powder and the lap of each is filled with wheat or rice, a betel- 
nut, and a copper coin, d’his ends the worship and the priest 
retires. Then two handmills are washed and rubbed with turmeric 
aud redpowder. Round the neck of each of the grindstones a 
turmeric root aTul a few gr.ains of rice are tied in a piece of cloth. 
'I'urnK'ric is put in one of the mills, ground into powder, aud taken 
in a bra-,s dish mixed with oil ami wetted with cold water, aud rubbed 
on the girl except on her head. Then the girl and her father and 
mother are made to stand in a line on wooden stools at one corner of 
the marriage hall and five waterpots arc set round them and a thread 
is jiassed ii\e turns round the ]iots. The live married women then 
bathe the girl and her parents and they go into the house. tSome 
wet turmeric is put into a brass cup. and set in a plate along with 
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a handful of vliikni betclnat, and, with male and female relations 
and music, is taken to the boy’s. As part of the procession two 
married women carry on their heads two copper waterpots or 
(jhdgars whitewashed, marked with red lines, and filled with cold 
water. At the boy’s house they are seated on a carpet in the 
marriage hall, and the boy comes out and sits on a low wooden 
stool, and the turmeric powder brought by the girl’s relations is 
rubbed on his body either by his sister or by the five married 
women or mvdsins. If a rupee is dropped in each of the water- 
pots brought by the girl’s relations, the women who brought the 
pots on their heads keep the rupee and make over the pots to the 
boy’s relations. If instead of a rupee, only two bodices are given, 
the pots are taken back with the bodices, after the water is poured 
out. The boy and his father and mother ai-e bathed as at the 
girl’s, and they go into the house and dress. IVhen the bath i.s 
over, the girl’s relations retire. The five married women and 
the guests all dine. When dinner is over, the girl’s relations and 
friends start, accompanied by the family priest, to ask guests for 
the marriage. They fir.st go to the village temple, and setting a 
few grains of rice mixed with redpowder, a copper, and a bctcluut 
before the god ask him to attend the marriage. They then go to the 
houses of relations. When they enter a house, they call the house 
owner by name, and, when be comes, the family priest gives some grains 
out of the rice cup into his hands and he stands with joined haiid.s, 
while the girl’s father also with joined hands asks him to his house 
for the god-pleasing, and boundary worship, and for his daughter’s 
marriage. The head <.)f the house, whether he menus to come or 
not, say,s B/nx, Very good. When they have asked all the guests 
they return home, 'J'he same is done at both the bride’.s and the 
bridegroom’.s. ’I’licu the women, accompanied by the prie.st's wife, 
go round asking the Wdineu guests aud with the same forms 
as the men. About lamplight time from the girl’s house word i.s 
sent to the men and women guests that everything is ready for 
starting. When the guests come both men aud women go in 
procession with the priest, bis wife, and music to ask the god. 
They first go to the boy’s bouse, aud, standing at some distance, 
send word to the boy’s party that the girl's father is waiting for them ; 
the boy’s party if they have nut already started, start now, aud, 
meeting the girl’s Jiarty, both go to the village temple, lav red rice, 
a betelnut, and cojiper coins before the god, make a bow, 'mid retire, 
the boy’s party to the boy’s house and the girl’s partv to the giiTs 
house. About nine at night the giiT.s male and female nlatioiis 
accompanied by their family priest and imi.-'ic, with a iilate contaiii- 
iiig a turban, a waistcloth, llower garlands and a iinseg.iv, a coco.-innf 
a little sugar and lioiuw, a pot full of water, betelnut and leaves 
cash aud sandal aud redpowder, go to some house or templi' when' 
there i.s a large empty .space, aud scud a horse with music to the 
boy's liousc. 'J'iic boy’s father, taking bcteluut, hnves, and cash 
seats the boy on hor.scback, and, with relations aud fnemh, ooes to 
the jilace where tin' giiTs relations are asn'iiihleil. 'riie bov is first 
seated in the iiiid.st of the as.scmbly ami tile other gue.sts take then 
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seats. Then the boy and the boy’s priest move to where the girl's 
priest is seated. The girl’s priest calls to the girl’s parents, and the 
girl’s father sits in front of the boy and the girl’s mother stands 
to the left of her husband. The girl’s father unwinds a couple of 
turns of his own turban, and hangs it round his neck, letting the 
gold end fall down his back. A pinch of rice is laid on the carpet 
before him and a betelnut is set on the rice, and the father worships 
it. Then a plate is laid before the boy, who puts his feet in the 
plate and the girl’s mother pours w'ater over his feet and the girl’s 
father washes them. Then the girl’s father pours milk, curds, honey, 
sugar and butter over the boy’s feet, the mother pours water, the 
father rubg them, aud the girl’s mother wipes them. The girl’s 
mother traces a square with redpowder round the boy’s feet aud 
makes a round dot or thiplca in the middle of the square. The 
girl’s father rubs sandal on the boy’s brow, worships him as the god 
Narayan, aud gives him a rich waistcloth and turban to w'ear, 
throws flower garlands round his neck, sets a bunch of flowers in 
his turban so that they fall over his right cheek, offers him a pinch 
of sugar which he eats, and gives him the cash allowance or 
liunda. Then the girl’s parents retire. The girl’s and boy’s father 
or their near relations distribute money among Brahmans and betel 
packets are handed both among male and female relations. If the 
boy’s mother has come, her lap is filled by the girl’s mother with 
rice and a cocoanut, aud the other women are given half a dry 
cocoa-kernel filled with molasses. This is repeated by the boy’s 
mother, and again the women guests are given dry cocoa-kernel 
and molasses. All prepare to start. Fireworks are let off, they 
i-eturn to their homes, and the day’s ceremony is over. On the 
morning of the marriage day the boy’s father and mother, with 
kinspeople, friends, and music, taking with them a bodice aud robe, 
rice, dry cocoa-kernel, turmeric roots, almonds, bctcluuts, and dry 
dates, silver anklets, gold wristlets, and a necklace or sari, go to 
the girl’s house, and are seated in the marriage hall. The boy’s priest 
asks the girl’s priest to bring the girl. When the girl comes, she is 
seated next to her own family priest. The boy’s father folds his 
turban round his neck letting the gold border fall down his back, sets 
a betelnut on a pinch of rice, and touching his eyelids with w'ater 
Worships the betelnut. The boy’s father touches the girl’s brow 
with redpowder and presents her with a robe and bodice, aud she 
goes into the house, puts them on without passing the end of the 
robe back between her feet, comes out, and takes her seat. A 
goldsmith comes and decks the girl with ornaments and the boy’s 
father fills her la]i with cocoanut, dry dates, almonds, and beteluuts, 
and the girl walks into the house. Betel is served aud the ceremony 
is over. When the boy’s father returns home, the girl’s brother 
and other relations with music go to the boy’s. The girl’s sister 
carries in her hands a plate with tw'o lighted lamps in it, and her 
brotlu'r carries a second plate with flower garlands. 3\'heu they reach 
the boy’s house, they are seated on carpets in the marriage hall. 
'J’he boy is called, comes dressed, and takes his seat before them on 
a wooden stool. The girl’s brother throws the flower garlaud I’ound 
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the boy’s neck and sots a bunch of flowers in his turban. Ho is 
then offered a cup of sugared milk. After drinking the milk 
ho starts on horseback for the girls’ with a band of kinspeoplo 
and music. The boy’s sister, who is called the hnracli or best maid, 
walks behind the horse carrying a lighted brass lamp, whose wick 
is made of black cotton cloth and not like ordinary lamp wicks of 
cotton. The procession halts in front of the village temple, when 
the boy alights, and placing a copper and a packet of betelnut and 
leaves before the god, goes round the temple once, remounts, and 
the procession goes on. When it roaches the girl’.s house the girl’s 
brother asks the bridegroom to alight, and ho stands facing the 
door. The girl’s mother takes a handful of cooked rice mixed with 
curds, waves it round the boy’s head, and throws it to the boy’s 
right. A servant from the girl’s house takes a cocoanut and waving 
it round his head dashes it in pieces, and throws it to the boy’s 
right and left. Then the girl’s mother takes a copper waterput 
marked with cement and red lines, fills it with cold water, pours a 
little of the water on the boy’s feet, rubs some on his eyes, and 
throws the rest on one side. The boy’s relations throw a robe 
over the pot and the girl’s mother takes the robe. The boy walk.s 
into the marriage hall and stands till the girl’s brother asks him 
to sit on the carpet. Learned Brahmans and the clerk and headman 
of the village are sent for. Meanwhile the girl’s father asks the boy 
to take off his turban, coat, and shouldercloth. When he has done 
this, the girl’s father presents the boy with a rich silk gold-bordered 
waistcloth. The boy puts it on and sits on a low wooden stool. 
The priest goes into the house and brings out the girl who is 
dressed in a rich cotton robe and bodice and loaded with gold 
silver and pearl ornament.s, and seats her on a low wooden stool on 
the boy’s left. Then the priests of both houses .sit near, and one of 
them, taking a sacred thread, repeats versos over it, and hands it to 
the boy who puts it over his left shoulder so as to fall on his right 
side. The boy and girl are then seated close to each other on low 
wooden stools on the earth altar, which is one span high and nine 
spans square having nine steps behind each step shorter than the step 
below it. On tho top step a ball of earth is laid and in tho ball a 
mango twig is stuck ; auct before the twig and tho hall turmeric and 
redpowdor are laid. Five bamboo or hiluli sticks are set round tho 
altar and four more on the top of it, aud five millet stalks or huHih 
huudles are spread over it. Five jilantaiu stems are tied to tho 
five bamboo posts and three to the right of the altar. ’J'hrce rows 
of five earthen pots and three covers in each row, are made to tho 
right of the altar and two ranges of five pots each to tho left with 
rice in all five rows. Tim girl’s priest asks the girl’s mother to 
bring fire from the house, and cither she or some other married 
woman brings fire on a plate covered with a bunch of mango twifs 
and gives it to the priest. The pric.st gives her a redji.muler Ixrx 
and, she, touching her brow with the powder, takes away the plate.' 
The sacred fire is lit on the altar aud the Imy feeds it with clarified 
butter the girl touching liis arm. Rice is cooked in a small 'metal 
pot over the fire, and tho boy and girl leave their scats and go 
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and sit as before in the marriage hall on the carpet. A little 
cooked rice, curds, and honey are put on the boy’s and girl’s 
right hands, and they sip them. This ceremony is called 
nmdhuparh or the honey sipping. Their hands and mouths 
are washed, and the boy’s father presents the girl with the 
ear ornaments called kalis, necklaces or thushis ; bracelets 
called knkans and vdlds, and anklets called paijans. She is 
given a rich gold-bordered robe, and she and the boy are made 
to stand opposite one another on the altar, with betel packets in 
their joined hands, and a cloth held between them with a red 
central square lucky cross or nandi. The boy and girl stand 
touching the cloth with the tips of their fingers, and keeping their 
eyes fixed on the red lucky cross or nandi. Coloured rice is handed 
to guests and the priests begin chanting verses. As soon as the 
last verse is over, the guests throw rice over the couple, and they 
are husband and wife and the music ceases. The boy and girl are 
seated on the low wooden stools on which they were standing. 
Five castemen belonging to different family stocks or gotras from 
the boy and the boy’s maternal uncle, and the girl’s father and 
maternal uncle, are called and take their seats round the boy 
and girl. They hold a cotton thread in their thumb joints pass 
the thread five times round and again four times holding the 
thread a little below the thumb joints. The thread is cut in two 
laid in a metal plate, and worshipped by the boy and girl with curds, 
milk, honey, sugar, and butter. A copper coin, two turmeric roots 
called fiombs or gad J as, and two betelnuts are put over the threads and 
the two threads are taken and the thread of five strands along with 
a turmeric root is tied by the Brahman to the boy’s right wrist 
and the thread of four strands round the girl’s left wrist with the 
other turmeric root. These are called vivuh kanl-ans or wedding 
bracelets. Money from both houses is gathered and handed 
among Brahmans each of whom gets \kd. to Is. (1-8 as.) and 
other beggars from |ci. to Id. (j-A a.j. After the money has 
been handed, the boy and girl take their seats on the carpet in the 
marriage hall. The boy and girl put on the clothes they were 
dressed in before the marriage, and amuse themselves by- rubbing 
each other’s faces with wet turmeric. They arc then given betel- 
leaf rolls or surlis. The boy catches one end of the rolled leaf in 
his teeth and the girl bites off the other end. The girl in her turn 
catches one end of the rolled leaf in her teeth and the boy bites 
it off. In like manner dry cocoa-kernel or kdfli, and cloves are 
bitten. Then a few girls side with the girl and a few boys with 
the boy and play games of odds and evens or ekihf^ki. The boy 
holds a beteluut in his closed hands and the girl trios to take it from 
him, and the girl is given a bctelnut which she holds fast in both 
her hands and the boy is told to take it from her. If the boy 
Succeeds it is well, if not he is laughed at. The guests, including 
the boy’s parents aud relations, are given a handful of betelnuts and 
leaves and retire. The five men of five different family stocks and 
the five married women or tidsaL-d.-<lii.i, and male and female relations 
are feasted at both houses. When the guests begin to dine, the 
hems of the parents’ clothes are tied together. The father takes a 
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metal pot with clarified butter in it and goes pouring it in an 
nnbroken line round the diners. Some Komtis instead of pouring 
butter, pour water and present the butter to the priest, with 
uncooked rice or shidha. In the presence of the guests the boy 
and girl dine from the same plate, and at times feed one another. 
After they and the guests have dined packets of betelnnt are 
handed round. The boy is taken on hor.seback to his house by the 
girl’s relations, the horse is left there, and the girl’s relations return. 
This closes the marriage day. On the morning of the second day 
the girl’s father and his priest, taking some boys with them and a 
silver cnp containing red rice and a rupee, go to the boy’s house 
with music. They are seated in the marriage hall on a carpet and the 
boy’s father sends for bis relations. When they have come and taken 
their seats, the girl’s father taking wet redpowder danbs the brows 
of the boy’s father’s priests or mahdjans, and of the other guests, 
A few grains of red rice from the silver cup and the rupee are given 
to the boy’s father, and the cup is passed round, each guest taking 
out of it a couple or so of rice grains. When the cup has passed 
all round, the guests retire, including the girl’s father who returns 
to his own house. Women from the girl’s bouse start accompanied 
by music, taking with them the metal waterpot, a dish, five brass 
boxes holding red and scented powders, afoot-cleaner or vajri, half 
a cocoa-kernel, and a bodice, and a high wooden stool. When they 
are seated they place the wooden stool near them and the boy is 
called and seated on it. The girl’s mother takes a plate and hold- 
ing the boy’s feet over it, pours water over them, rubs them with 
the metal foot-cleaner, and wipes them dry with a bodice- 
cloth. The boy then retires. His mother is called and served in 
the same way as the boy, and she too in her turn retire.s. Then 
the girl’s mother returns to her house, taking with her the boy’s 
mother and his other kinswomen. The guests are seated in the 
marriage halt and the boy and girl are seated near them, and they 
play together rubbing turmeric and scented powders called haladutne 
on one anotlier’s faces. An invitation to dinner is sent to the boy’s 
father, and he comes in company with those who have received 
red rice grains from the girl’s father. When they come they are 
feasted and presented with betel and flowers ; sweet smelling oil 
is rubbed on their hands, and redpowder is sprinkled over their 
bodies. A woman from the girl’.s house goes to invite women 

guests and returns with them. The boy and girl are seated on 

low wooden stools in the presence of the women guests, who dine 
and each party in turn sing liaiitcriug verses. The boy and girl 
feed one another at intervals. The inside is cut out of a cake 
and some of the brides kinswomen, without lotting her know, 
drops the rim round the boy’s mother’s neck either from behind 
or while she is serving cakes to the guests. If the boy’s mother 
is a quiet woman, she sets the cake on the ground, if she is 

playful she takes it in her hands, and, leaving her seat, goes 

and drops it ov^er the head of some one of the girl’s relations, 
this fea^t lasts for over two hours. Aftm* dinner they are 
served with betel in the same way as the men after their dinner 
and retire with the boy. In the evening comes the rnkhvnf or boys’ 
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feast when the girl’s relations with music bring on servants’ and 
kinswomen’s heads, metal plates filled with sweetmeats, toys, birds, 
and fruit, and a high paper stoo or chauraiig with paper cups 
fastened to it, holding sweetmeats, and, on the middle of the stool, 
a little stick with gold plumes and flowers. They leave these in the 
boy’s house and retire. On the third day comes the sdda or robe 
ceremony. In the early morning, the girl’s father asks the boy’s 
father to bring his kinspeople and friends for the sdda or robe 
ceremony. When they come they are seated in the marriage 
hall, and the boy and girl play with turmeric and sweet smelling 
powders. They are then made to stand on low wooden stools in 
a corner of the marriage hall, five waterpots are set round them, 
and filled with hot water and redpowder. The five married 
women pour on the couple water from the five pots and the boy 
and girl are given dry cocoa-kernel to chew, which they throw 
on one another after they have chewed. Hot water is brought in a 
bathing tub and the boy and girl are bathed, rubbed, and presented 
with. new clothes. Then the boy’s father and other near relations 
stand and are bathed by the girl’s mother, and after their bathing 
is over the girl’s mother bathes her own kinswomen. The girl’s 
parents are then bathed by the women of the house, and they, along 
with the boy and girl and the boy’s parents, sit on low wooden stools 
in the veranda with their priests and other Brahmans. The girl’s 

I father presents the boy with a new dress, and the girl’s mother and 
father, taking their daughter’s right hand by the wrist, place it in 
the boy’s hands, telling him to centre his love in her and to treat her 
j kindly. The boy clasps the girl’s hand in his and promises to treat 
her well. The girl is then in like manner made over to the boy’s 
parents, who present her with some head ornaments called nag 
gondds or teniclia sdj. The boy’s mother and near kinswomen are 
presented with bodices. Then the boy, seating the bride before him, 
mounts a horse, and, accompanied by kinspeople, goes to the village 
temple and from the temple to his house. Before they enter the 
■ house a cocoauut is waved round their heads and dashed to pieces. 
The boy and the girl are seated on a carpet iu the house 
near each other, the girl to the left of the boy. The boy’s 
priest makes a woman’s face of wheat dough and sticks the 
back part of it on to a metal pot, or he .sticks dough on to a 
metal pot and cuts a female face in the dough and covers the pot 
with a robe and bodice, and decks the face with a married woman’s 
head and neck ornaments. He heaps rice in front of the face 
and hides the neck ornament called viijratika iu the rice. 'The 
face is worshipped as the goddess Lakshmi. Before her are 
placed red and other powders, rice, betel, sugar, and Gd. to 10s. 
(Rs.|-.5) in cash, and, with a low bow, the boy and girl and the 
boy’s parents leave their seats. The boy’s fatlier asks the boy what 
he has brought with him, he answers, the goddess Lakshmi. The 
girl is asked how she came ; she answers. With gold and silver foot- 
prints bringing happiness, joy, and plenty to my husband’s home. 
The girl is then told to see if there is anything in the heap of rice. 
She searches and says. Behold, I h.ave brought wealth, and takes 
out the gold ornament. She shows it to the people. They ask what 
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it is and she answers a gold necklace. They tell her to bind it 
round her neck and with the necklace to bind round her neck long 
life, happiness, and children. She puts on the necklace saying 
Tathustu, So be it. The boy and girl go before each person present, 
bow before them, and ask their blessing. Some do not allow them 
to bow down, some speak kind words, and others, especially the 
girl's kinswomen, sad at parting with her clasp her in their arms, 
weep, and shower blessings on her. The boy and girl return on 
horseback to the girl's. A cot is laid in the marriage hall and 
spread with a carpet. On the carpet are laid in a line twenty-six 
betel packets each packet holding thirteen leaves, thirteen betelnuts, 
and a pinch of turmeric. On the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
packets is laid a ball of wet turmeric. The boy and the girl sit on 
the cot in front of them, and, taking a piece of cotton thread about 
twenty jfeet long, fold it in a hank a foot and a half long, knot it 
thirteen times, lay two balls of turmeric in the middle of it, and 
offer it sandal paste, rice grains, and flowers. This thread is 
called the muj umdoya. Then the two wedding wristlets or kdhans 
to which the turmeric roots are tied are taken off and laid near the 
mitjuiudorn . Two small pieces of palm or tad leaf and five black glass 
beads are laid on each of the twenty-six betel packets and worshipped 
with sandal and rice. The boy’s ya’icst ties the mujimdora to the 
girl’s right wrist, and, so long as her wedded life lasts, it remains on 
her wrist, and is renewed on every Snnhrdnt in January. The boy and 
girl then leave their seats and the twenty-six betel packets, the 
turmeric powder, the tad leaves, and the black glass beads are sent 
to families of different family stocks, who hold it lucky and send it 
round to the members of their family stock. If there are not so many 
families in one village the betel and beads remain in the girl’s house. 
The boy and girl go and stand on the altar, and worship the altar 
and the piles of earthen pots ; the girl’s brother presents the boy 
with a robe and pulls the boy by his shouldercloth, who takes hold 
of a bundle of millet stalks and jumps down from the altar. The 
maternal uncles of the boy and girl take them on their shoulders 
and dance and throw redpowder on one another. This is called 
(ItiP'iuhriiiktiaviiir or the war-dance. When the dance is over the boy 
and girl are again seated on the altar. Then the girl comes down from 
the altar, and, sitting on hor.seback along with the boy, goes to the 
boy’s house. ^ The girl is given one or two kinds of sweet dishes 
calledfo;?in>7dj,- .and .'•7i/«f/u(/J.<;,and distributes them among her friends 
and relations. AVhen they reach the boy’s house his nmther takes 
the girl by her hand and leads her over the whole house showing 
the stores and other rooms wlu're pots, grain, oil, and ornaments 
are kept, stating, at the same time, what each pot or box contains. 
When this is over the boy’s and girl’s parents each at their own 
house bow out the guardian of the marriage hall and the other 
marriage gods by throwing red rice over them. The winnowing fan 
is given to the priest, and the boy's parents feast the girl’s parents 
and her other relations, 'fhe girl’s father is given a rupee and 
some rice, and they go to the boy’.s IiouaC where a feast is held. 
After they have dined and dre.ssed red cohmr is prepared and 
sprinkled on both the men and woiiieti guests and they return to 
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their homes. This finishes the marriage ceremony. About a couple 
of months after, on a lucky day, the boy and girl are presented with 
wood and metal toys. These toys are brought with music to the 
boy’s and girl’s housesby the kinswomen of the people who give them. 
At the toy-giving time the boy is also presented with a turban, and 
the girl with a robe and bodice. Their marriage expenses cost a boy’s 
father flOO to £150 (Es. 1000-1500) and the girl’s father £50 to 
£60 (Rs. 500-600). 

When a girl comes of age a woman takes her to her parent’s house. 
Then with her parents, relations, and friends she goes to her 
husband’s house with music, and a plate filled with turmeric and red 
powders, rice, betelnut and leaves, nutmeg, mace, cloves, and carda- 
moms, a bodice and robe, and a chaplet of flowers or jdliddnda. 
When they reach the boy’s house they are seated. The girl is seated 
on a low wooden stool, and the boy’s mother, from a distance, throws 
on her wet turmeric and redpowder which the girl rubs on her 
cheeks and brow and offers to other married women present, who 
rub it on their cheeks and brows. The boy’s mother lays before 
the girl a robe and bodice, and the girl goes into some room, and 
puts them on and again takes her seat. She ties the chaplet of 
flowers to her brow, and holds in her right hand a sandalwood doll 
which has a baby doll in its arms. The girl’s lap is filled with about 
half a pound of rice, betelnuts, almonds, di’y dates, and dry cocoa- 
kernel, and she is given a packet of betel and spices to chew. Other 
women are offered betel packets, and the girl’s mother and kinswomen 
go and return with plates full of sweetmeats to the boy’s house. 
At the boy’s the girl is seated on a low wooden stool in a wooden 
frame. The guests take their seats and betel is served to them. 
The girl rubs her palms with wet turmeric, and, without looking 
behind, plants them on the wall. The guests all retire. The 
girl’s mother cooks at her house rice, pulse, pickles, wafer 
biscuits, sugared milk, and sweetmeats, and putting on silk 
woollen or fresh washed cotton clothes takes the dishes on the 
heads of married women to the boy’s house. At the boy’s the 
girl’s mother and kinswomen serve these dishes to the boy’s 
family and their near relations and friends offer them betel 
and retire. At night, except that the girl sleeps on a carpet or 
blanket apart from the other members of the family, nothing special 
is done. On the second morning the girl’s mother goes to the boy’s 
with sweet milk, wafer biscuits and pickles, and a fresh flower 
chaplet ov jdliddnda, turmeric, redpowder, almonds, dry dates, rice, 
cocoa-kernel, and music. When she reaches the boy’s, she calls the 
girl and seating her in the wooden frame presents her with the three 
dishes, which she eats with one or two children from the house. 
When she has eaten the dishes, the girl washes her hands and month 
and sits in the frame. She is given turmeric and red powders, and 
the flower brow-chaplet, and her lap is filled. The girl ties her old 
chaplet to the doll’s brow and fills her lap and rubs turmeric and red 
powder on her cheeks and brow. The mother retires without music 
and the players go to their homes. On the third day the second day 
C(‘remony' is repeated. On the morning of the fourth day a plantain 
stem is tied to each of the four posts of the wooden frame, the girl 
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aud her doll are bathed in the morning early by the boy’s kins- 
women, and she is dressed in a new robe and bodice. The girl’s mother 
father and kinspeople bring to the boy’s, with music, a turban, 
robe, bodice, rice, five specimens of fruit, five turmeric roots, red- 
powder, five betelnuts, five dry dates, and almonds. The boy and 
girl are seated in the frame on low wooden stools, and the boy’s 
mother taking rice and fruit fills the laps of the girl and of her 
relations. The girl’s mother, going in front of the boy and girl, 
throws rice over their heads and the musicians play. The girl’s father, 
touching the hem of the turban with redpowder, gives it into the boy’s 
hands. He rolls it round his head, and the girl’s mother, touching 
the hems of the robe and bodice with vermilion, presents them 
to the girl who retires, puts them on, and again takes her seat. The 
mother throw's flower garlands round the boy’s neck, sets a bunch 
of flowers in his turban, and tying the flower chaplet round the girl’s 
brow' fills her lap with fruit. A cocoanut is given to the boy and 
he lays it in the girl’s lap. The guests retire. A few Brahmans 
and men and women guests are feasted. On the fifth day a few 
Brahmans are asked to kindle the sacrificial fire and to dine at the 
boy’s house. When the Brahmans come the boy and girl bathe 
and sit on low wooden stools, and the sacred fire is lit the Brahmans 
and priests repeating verses. When the verses are over the boy and 
girl are seated near each other on low wooden stools, and their 
bodies are rubbed with sweet smelling oils and powders, and they 
are bathed with hot water. Then they are dried and dress in their 
usual clothes. Then the girl’s parents and kinspeople arrive wfith 
music, bringing a plate witli a turban and a pair of waistcloths, a 
bodice, and a robe and flowers, including garlands, chaplets, a nose- 
gay, fruit, turmeric and redpowders, dates, and almonds and rice. 
The men sit in the veranda with the plate before them, and the 
women go into the house. The boy and girl are called and they 
sit near each other in the middle of the assembly. The girl’s 
father takes a few grains of rice from the plate, sticks them on 
the boy’s and girl’s brows, and throws them over their heads. 
The girl is handed a little turmeric and redpowder. She rubs the 
turmeric bctw'een her eyebrows and the redpowder a little above 
in the middle of her brow. The girl’s father gives the boy a 
waistcloth which he puts on, and a turban which tho boy rolls 
round his head. The girl is given a robe and Ixjdice and she rotire.s, 
puts them on, aud again seats herself. A flower garland is thrown 
round the boy’s neck, a nosegay is given in hi.s hand.s, a bunch of 
flower.s is hung from his turban, and the chaplet of flowers i.s tied 
round the gill’s brow aud her lap i.s filled. He hand.s the boy a 
cocoanut, which he lays in the girl’s lap. Then, with a ])artv of 
kinspeople, the boy and girl go aud bow before the village god. 
The miLsicians walk first, behind them comes the boy on who.'-^e ri<dit 
and left walk two men holding state umbrellas over his head and 
a few kinsmen follow. A few paces l)eliind them, also with two 
umbrellas held over her, timidly walks the young girl partly hiding her 
face. From the village temide tliey go tc; the girl’s, and^bow before 
her family gods aud the elders of the house, I’liey are given a feast 
aud return to the boy’s whei'c a second feast is held. At this feast tho 
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girl serves a few of her caste people with butter, and, after they have 
dined, retires with a packet of betelnut and leaves. About eight at 
" t night the girl’s relations go to the boy’s house with a cot, bedding, 
pillows, a white sheet, a quilt, and a plate with spice boxes and bags 
and flowers.^ On reaching the boy’s, the women are seated on carpets, 
and the cot is laid and bedding is spread in the room prepared for 
the couple. The boy’s sister calls to him and he comes with a turban 
on his head. A low wooden stool is set near the cot and the boy is 
seated on the stool. The washing pot or fast is placed in front of 
the boy and he holds his feet over it. The girl comes near, pours 
water over his feet, and rubs them with the foot scraper or vajri, 
dries them, marks his brow with redpowder, and sticks rice over 
the powder. She throws flower garlands round his neck, hands him 
a nosegay, and offers him sweet milk. He sips a little and sets it 
on the ground, and afterwards offers it to his wife when they are 
left alone. She offers him a betel packet, the women withdraw 
and the boy shuts the door. For some time, often for hours after, 
the pair are not left in quiet, young married women and children 
knocking at the door and telling them to open. Next day the 

I boy and girl are taken to the girl’s house, a feast is held, and 
the boy is presented with a waistcloth. Every day from the fourth 
to the sixteenth a song is sung especially by the priest’s wife in the 
hearing of the girl. In the third month of a woman’s first pregnancy 
comes the hidden bodice or choreholi when the girl’s mother rubs 
her arms with sandal, her cheeks with turmeric, and her brow with 
redpowder, and presents her with a new green bodice which she 

I puts on. This is done stealthily without telling even the women of 
the house, so that it may not be noised abroad that the girl is 
pregnant. She is then treated to a sweet dish. In the fifth month 
' of her pregnancy the ceremony is repeated at the boy’s house but this 
time she is openly presented with a green bodice, new glass bangles 
are put on her wrists, and a feast is held to which near married 
kinswomen are called. In the seventh month of her pregnancy 
the ceremony is repeated for the third time. On this occasion she is 
presented with a new robe bodice and bangles, and with music and 
in the company of a few near kinswomen goes to the temple of the 
village god, makes a low bow, and returns home. On her return 
home a grand feast is given to both kinsmen and kinswomen. From 
the next day till the ninth month the girl is feasted by turns by 
both her mother’s and her husband’s relations, and is sometimes 
presented with robes or bodices. This is called the dohlejevan or 
longing- dinner and costs £2 10s, to £-> (Rs. 25-60). Every day 
the married women of the house sing a song in the pregnant woman’s 
hearing. 
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^ These boxes are one for cement, one for catechu, one called chnuphula with 
several holes in which catechu cloves nutmeg nutmace and cardamoms are kept, and 
a fourth, called in which betel leaves are kept. There are also five cotton or 

silk bags called pUhrti in which betelnut, cloves, nutmeg, nutmace, and cardamoms 
are kept ; a watcrpot and a foot-cleaner or rnjW, a spittoon, a lamp, a 

washm<^ pot or sweet-smelling flower garlands and nosegays and five peculiarly 
folded betel packets with spices and small bits of betelnut, and a cup of sugared milk. 
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When sickness takes a deadly turn the family priest brings a 
cow with a calf, a miniature silver cow if a live cow is not available. 
The eldest son or other nearest kinsman lays sandal, rice grains 
and flowers before the cow, and a ladle full of cold water in 
which her tail is dipped is dropped into the dying person’s mouth. 
The priest is given 10s. (Rs. 5) as the price of the cow, and a 
Brahman, in a rather loud voice reads some sacred book so as to 
make the dying person hear what he reads. Presents of grain and 
coppers are made to Brahmans and other beggars, and, on a spot 
on the ground floor, a blanket is spread. On the blanket the 
djdng person is laid with his face towards the north, and a few drops 
of sacred water, either water from a holy river or water in which a 
Brahman’s toe has been washed, is poured into his mouth. The name 
of some god is shouted in his right ear, and he is told to repeat it. 
The eldest son sits by his father, takes his dying head on his lap, and 
until he draws his last breath, near relations comfort the dying 
man promising to take care of the children and wife. After death the 
body is covered with a sheet, and the women sit round weeping and 
wailing. The men go out and sit on the veranda bareheaded, and 
one starts to tell relations of the death. The chief mourner hands 
money to a friend who goes to market and buys what is wanted.^ 
When the messenger comes back the mourners busy themselves 
in making the body ready spreading millet stalks on it. A fire is 
lit outside of the house where the bier is made ready, and water is 
heated in an earthen pot. The body is brought out through the 
regular door by the four nearest kinsmen, and laid on the ground 
in front of the house. While this is going on the women are not 
allowed to leave the house. If the deceased leaves a widow, 
one of the four bearers goes into the house, and tears off her 
marriage string and wrist cords, takes them away, and burns 
them with the dead. But it often liappens that the widow sees 
him coming and hcr.self tears them off and throws them at him. 
If the deceased is a married woman one of her husband’s 
sacred threads is touched with the redpowdor from his dead 
wife’s brow, and the other is torn off the husband and carried with 
the body to the funeral ground. One of the four bearers rubs butter 
on the dead head and pours hot water over the body. The body 
is dressed in a silk waistcloth and laid on the bier with crossed 
hands and feet, and red and scented powder i.s rubbed on the 
brow. It is then rolled in cloth and tied all round with twine. If 
the dead leaves a son the face is left open, if ho ha.s no son it is 
covered. On the body red and scented powdor i.s sprinkled. To one 
of the hems of the bodycloth the marriage string and mujii uidora 
cord arc tied, and to the other end rice and a coppei' coin. Live 
coal is put in an earthen pir which is slung in a strinr-- and 
given to the chief mourner who is told to walk in front of tlnTbody 
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without once looking back. Of the men who have come from the 
house, some follow the body bareheaded repeating Ram Ram in a 
loud voice, and others go back to their houses. Except the men 
who belong to the same family stock or gotra, and have to observe 
mourning, the mourners follow the body in their ordinary dress 
including turbans and shoes and are careful not to touch any of the 
chief mourners. Among the mourners are the village astrologer or 
joshl, the family priest or upndhga, and a barber, all of whom 
wear their usual clothes. The body is carried at a cjuick pace, the 
chief mourner keeping very close in front. Except the wife of the 
deceased, women follow the body to the burning ground. On nearing 
the burning ground the bier is lowered and the men rest and 
change places. They take from the hem of the bodycloth the 
rice grains and the copper coin and lay them near the roadside and 
again move on. The chief mourner does not stop but keeps on very 
slowly without looking behind. At the burning ground a few verses 
or mantras are repeated and the priest tells the chief mourner to ask 
the astrologer for leave to shave. The Joshi orders the shaving and 
the barber, with his clothes on, shaves the chief mourner’s head and 
moustache. After the shaving is over the mourner bathes and offers 
wheat flour balls and throws them into the river. The chief mourner 
again bathes and a funeral pile is raised. First a layer of about a 
hundred cowdung cakes is made, over it are ranged billets of wood, and 
firewood, and over the firewood another thick layer of cowdung cakes, 
and on it the four bearers lay the bier with the corpse. Another layer 
of cowdung cakes is heaped about the body and the chief mourner, 
pouring the fire from the earthen jar on the ground, puts pieces of 
cowdung cakes and stalks of dry jvdri over it, kindles them, and puts 
the lighted fuel in several places below the pyre. Women mourners 
go and sit at some distance, and the men stay near the body. The 
body takes about three hours to burn. When the skull bursts the 
chief mourner walk.s round the pyre thrice, beats his mouth with the 
back of his hand, and calls aloud. After the body is completely burnt, 
such of the male and female mourners as have touched the body or 
the four bearers, bathe, and then the four bearers take nimh branches 
and go to the chief mourner’s. At the house of mourning, after the 
body is taken to the burning ground, the children and the wife of the 
deceased are bathed by neighbour women and the spot where the 
deceased breathed his last is cowdunged. When the funeral party 
returns, the four bearers pluck nimh leaves from the branches in their 
hands, and spread them on the spot where the deceased breathed his 
last, and return to their houses. When they reach their home if they 
have not touched the body, the bearers, or the members of the 
mourning family they go into their houses. Those who touched the 
dead or the chief mourners stop in the veranda of their house, and 
receive from their wives, on the palm of the right hand, a little curds 
milk and rice-flour which they touch with their tongues and throw 
away. They do not enter their houses or eat anything until they 
have seen a star in the evening, when they dine. At the mourner’s 
house near relations bringing cooked food serve it on a leaf plate 
and leave it covered with a bamboo basket on the spot where the 
deceased breathed his last. Food is served to the mourners and 
r. 125-^10 
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after fhey have eaten the relations return to their houses. In the 
same evening the leaf plate is removed from the spot by some 
people of the house, and given to Mhars or Mangs. The spot is 
cowdunged and small stones are laid, and in the middle of the stones 
an iron lighted lamp, covered with a bamboo basket or durdi, is 
allowed to remain for ten days. On the second day the chief 
mourner accompanied by the priest goes to the river bank where the 
dead was burnt with a handful of wheat flour and rice, and a leaf 
plate folded in a hanging cloth. At the river bank they buy 
cowdung cakes worth about |d. a.) and the chief mourner bathes, 

kindles a fire, and cooks rice. He makes a dough ball, and offers it 
with the cooked rice, bathes, and returns home with the metal plate 
duly folded in cloth and held as before. When he comes home, a 
near relation cooks food, and he dines if well-to-do along with a few 
relations. After dinner, instead of the usual betel packets, the 
guests are offered only a piece of betelnut to chew and retire. This is 
repeated till the ninth day. On the tenth, the mourner, accompanied 
by near relations, goes to the river bank, and after bathing offers 
as usual wheat-flour balls and rice. The crow is prayed to take the 
offering. If the crow comes and takes it the deceased is believed 
to have died happy ; if the crow does not come the deceased had 
some trouble on his mind. AVith much bowing the dead is told not 
to fret himself, that his family and goods will be taken care of, 
or if the ceremony was not rightly done, the fault will be mended. 
They promise that a number of Brahmans will be fed, or that his 
name will be given to his grandchild. If in spite of all these 
appeals, the crow does not come till evening, the chief mourner with 
a blade of sacred grass, himself touches the ball and the cooked 
rice ; the rest of his companions bathe and all retire. On the 
eleventh day, the whole house is cowdunged, and the vessels are 
cleaned, clothes washed, sacred threads and women’s marriage 
strings are changed, and a wheat flour ball is offered. Presents of 
shoes, an umbrella, a staff, a turban, a shouldercloth, a w’aist- 
cloth, lamps, and a waterpot are made to the Brahman, and two 
castemen of different family stocks or gotras are feasted and 
dismissed with a present of fld. (4 as.) each. On the twelfth day 
the shriiddh ceremony is performed when three wheat flour balls or 
'pinds are offered, and the four bier bearers and two castcfellows 
belonging to different family stocks are feasted. Brahmans are 
presented with the deceased’s bedding and metal lamp and money 
varying from Qd. to 8s. (Rs.^-d). On the thirteenth day the chief 
mourner has his head shaved, a dish of sugar cakes is prepared, and 
relations and friends are feasted A cow is presented to a Brahman, 
the mourner marks his brow and the brows of Brahmans with red 
sandal, and they retire to their homes. Their funeral ceremonies 
cost them £.5 to £20 (Rs. GO -200). They are bound together as a 
body and their social disputes are .settled at caste meetings, under 
their hereditary headman or mahijan. Important questions are 
referred to their chief religious head or gum Bhaskardcharya a 
Yajurvedi Apastambh Brahman the deputy of Shankaracharya. 
He has four monasteries at Bodhan and Kauder in the Nizam’s 
country, near Hampi thirty-six miles north-west of Belari, and near 
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Pendgaon Pattan in Maisur. He occasionally visits his followers 
in Sholapur. The penalty of breach of caste rules is a heavy 
fine and the sippiug of water in which the teacher’s toe has been 
washed. The fine goes to thegfwnt. They send their children both 
boys and girls to school, and, when able to read and write and keep 
Marathi accounts, they apprentice them to shopkeepers. They are 
in easy circumstances. 

Linga’yatVa'nis are returned as numbering 21,308 and as found 
all over the district but chiefly in Sholapur. They seem to have come 
into the district about two hundred years ago. According to the 
Nandikeshvar Puran, Basveshvar, the founder of the Lingayat sect, 
was born of a Brdhman woman at Bagevadi in Kaladgi, and claiming 
divine inspiration, founded the Lingayat faith. He established his 
religion about the middle of the twelfth century at Kalyan in the 
Nizam’s dominions, and he, or rather one of his apostles, is said to 
have gone to Marwar, and brought back 196,000 converts from 
Marwar and spread them all over the Panch Drdvid country or 
Southern India. ^ The earliest Sholapur settlements of these 

Marwari converts are said to have been Kdsegaon a village three 
miles to the south of Pandharpur, Mohol, and Malikpeth in Madha. 
j These towns are now greatly declined and Kasegaon and Malikpeth 
j are in ruins. Their second gi’eat centre was Vairag in Barsi which 
remained a prosperous place until the railway centred trade at 
ShoHpur. Their chief family stocks or gotras are Bhringi, Nandi, 
Skand, Vir, and Vrishabh. They lay little count on family stocks. 
Many people do not know their stock, and intermarriage takes place 
j among families belonging to the same gotra so long as the surname 
I is different. The names in common use among men are Basling- 
appa, Chanbasappa, Gopalshet, Hariba, Kalappa, Krishnappa, 
Malkarjun, Maruti, Rajaram, Ramshet, Shivappa, Shivlingappa, 
Vishvaiuith, aud Yithoba ; and among women Basava, Bhagirthi, 
Chandrabhaga, Janki, Kashibai, Lakshmi, Lingava, Malava, 
Rakhuraai, and Yithai. Their commonest surnames are Ainapure, 
Barge, Bodhke, Galakatu, Karanje, Kare, Korpe, Lokhande, 
Mahalshet, Rajmaiie, Samshet, and Shilavant. The surnames have 
their rise in di.stinctious of trade, catling, residence, or any notable 
family event or exploit. Thus Galakatu, or cut-throat, arose from 
the fact that years ago some roeud)er of the family had his throat 
cut by highwaymen. Whatever their surnames all Lingayat Yanis 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are a dark, thin, and 
middle-sized people, healthy and long-lived. They can be easily 
known from other Hindus by the .ash-mark on the brow and by 
the hiKj case which they wear. Most speak Marathi both at home 
and abroad, and some speak Kanarese at home. All speak Hindu- 
stani and a few English. Most live in houses of the better sort one 
or two storeys high with walls of mud and stone and flat mud 


' In connection with this story it is worthy of note that Ujain in MAlwa is one of the 
five chief or lion seats of the LinK^yats. At the same time the story of converts brought 
from MArwAr seems unlikely. Perhaps the foundation of the story was the conversion 
of local .lam.s who weie afterwards confused with MArw^ris as most modern Jains 
come from Marv' ar, 
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roofsj built round an open quadrangle which acts as a shaft for 
air and light. In the veranda of a well-to do house is a raised 
earthen seat or ota large enough for one man to sit on. On tliis 
a blanket is spread and the Jangani or Lingayat priest is seated 
W'hen his feet are washed and the holy water or tirtli is drunk 
by the house people. The house goods include cots, bedding, 
blankets, metal and earthen vessels, stools, lamps, cradles, grind- 
stones, and handmills. Few have servants as Lingayat Vanis seldom 
take service with any one. They keep cows, bullocks, she-buffaloes, 
and a few carts and ponies. Their staple food is millet, rice, wheat, 
pulse, vegetables, and curds. They like hot dishes, and eat chillies 
as freely as if they were common pot herbs. One of their pet dishes 
is cooked jvdri mixed with curds and kept fermenting for three 
or four days. This they eat with much relish adding a little salt 
to lessen the acidity and using chillies and oil as condiments. Their 
caste dinners cost about £2 10.<. (Rs. 2.5) the hundred guests. The 
special dish is a kd)iji or gruel prepared by cooking wheat in water 
uutil the grain bursts through the skin, adding molasses and butter, 
and again boiling for a short time. They dine sitting on the floor 
and eat from plates set in front of them on iron tifpods or on wooden 
stools. At their meals they wear cotton or silk waistcloths and do 
not leave the dining-room till they have chewed betelnut and leaves. 
They do not allow strangers to see their food and are careful to 
prevent the sun shining on their drinking water, and to leave no 
scraps of food after their meals. After every scrap has been eaten 
the}" wash the plate and drink the water. Men and women eat off 
separate di.shes and neither a wife nor a husband eats another’s 
leavings. This is because no Lingayat can offer to another’s Ihig the 
remains of food which has already been oifered to his own. To 
avoid this Liugayats do not allow a particle of food to remain on the 
plate. Liugayats arc strict in avoiding tlesh and lir|uor. They both 
chew and smoke tobacco. Some use opium and a few drink hcm])- 
water or hluhxj and smoke hemptlower or ydiija. The men dress 
in a wai.stcloth, a waistcoat, coat, headscarf, and shouldorcloth, 
and occasionally a Brahman turban, and shoes. They W'ear the 
moustache, whiskers, and top-knot but not the beard. The W'omcn 
dre.ss in the full Maratha robe and bodice, wear the hair either in a 
knot behind or allow' it to hang in braids down the back, [Married 
women rub redpowder on their brows, use false hair, and deck their 
heads with tlowers. Both men and women mark their brows with 
ashes, carry the I luff in a small metal box, or roll it in an ochre- 
coloured cloth, tied either in the headscarf, round the neck round 
the upper left arm or right wrist, or hanging from the neck down 
to near the heart, or the navel. They are hardworking, .sober 
thrifty, and hospitable, but hot-tempered, overbearing, and iinpationt! 
They term themselves Ahrshaivs that, is fighting ShaTvs. ’i’hey greet 
one another with the words Hlaimni'i rth or 1 submit or jirosrrate. 
They are mostly traders dealing in grain, ,s])iccs, salt, oil, butter, ami 
molasses or sugar. They are cloth-selleis, bankers, moneylenders, 
brokers, and hiisb.vndmcn. They apprentice their boys 'to shop- 
keepers, the time and pay of the apprentic'esluji varying according' to 
the trade or calling. An apprentice in a rich firm is “paid as nuich 
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as £1 lOs. (Rs. 15) a month, but the general monthly rate of pay is 
bs.to 10s. (Rs. 4-5), and some well-to-do persons have their boys ap- 
prenticed to bankers and well-to-do brokers without receiving any pay. 
The apprenticeship begins between twelve and fifteen and lasts six 
months to two years. Unless he has his father’s shop to enter after 
completing his apprenticeship elsewhere, the 3 ’outh prefers working 
as an assistant in the shop where he was apprenticed. An assistant 
is paid £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a month, and besides his pay gets 
valuable experience. He learns tbe little tricks by which customers 
are beguiled, the vigilance with which inferior articles should be 
palmed off on customers, and gains an insight into the intricacies of 
trade. At the end of three or four vears he has learned much and 
probably has laid b}’ a considerable sum. He then begins as a 
grocer on a small scale with a capital of £20 to £30 (Rs. 200 - 300) 
of his own or borrows monej' from a banker at nine to twelve per 
cent a year. He deals first in assafoetida, black pepper, cummin seed, 
pulse of different kinds, oil, coarse sugar, sugar, butter, turmeric, 
chillies, onions, and garlic. He buys his stock himself in the town 
from wholesale dealers and sells retail renewing his stock at least 
two or three times a month. A shopkeeper of this kind with 
a capital of £20 to £30 (Rs. 200-300) makes about £10 (Rs. 100) 
a year. As he enlarges his capital he increases his stock and takes 
to dealing in grain and advancing money to landholders on the secu- 
rity of crops. Some act as brokers a business which does not require 
capital unless the broker acts as shrof or monej'changer, making 
purchases on account of orders from outside customers. A good 
broker earns £100 to £150 (Rs. 1000-1500) a j’ear and more if 
he has a fairlj’ large capital. As husbandmen some are over-holders 
but most take fields from others paj'ing a certain yearly acre cash rent, 
Their women help them in watching the fields and bringing their 
meals to their husbands. Though they abuse railways for lowering 
their profits, they are a prosperous and well-to-do people and have 
considerable power over the local market. They have credit and at 
any time can borrow at three to nine per cent. They have no regular 
position in the local caste list. They eat from no one not even from 
Hrahmans. 

Linc.ayat VANisare a religious people and worship all Hindu gods 
and goddesses, calling them forms of Shiv. Their famil}- deities are 
AmbalAi of Tuljapur, Bauali and Danammai in Jat, Dhanai in the 
Koiikan, E'-ai, Janai, and Jotiba of Kolhapur, Khandoba of Jejuri. 
iMahadev, Malikarjun near V'yankoba in Tirupati, Nesai, Rachotivir- 
bliadra in Giri, Revansiddheshvar in Sjftara, Shakambari in Badaini, 
Siddheslivar of Sholapur, Yallamma of Saundatti in Bijapur, 
V’^yankoba and \ irbhadra, to all which places they go on pilgrimage, 
'rheir worship is the same as that of Brahmanic Hindus except 
that thej' offer their gods neither red flowers nor Icnvdn Pandanus 
odorati^simus. d'heir familv’ priest is a Jangam of the rank of a 
Alathapati or bc.adle. He is the general manager of all their ceremo- 
nies. He issues invitations, w’alks at the head of processions, blows 
the conch shell, and is the man of all work in their social and religious 
gatherings. A strict Lingayat Vani does not respect Brahmans 
and never calls them to conduct hi.s wcdding.s so long as he can find a 
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Jangam to conduct them. Still in practice they tolerate Brahmans, 
and, after the Jangam is done, allow a Brahman to repeat verses and 
throw grains of red rice or mantrdksliada over the hoy and girl. The 
only use they make of a Brahman is in finding out lucky days for the 
performance of ceremonies, and also on the day when turmeric is 
rubbed on the boy and girl on w'hich occasion he chooses women to 
rub the turmeric. A Lingayat has no horoscope based on the time 
of his birth, but of late Jangams have learned enough to act the 
astrologer’s part and thus the occasions on which Brahmans are 
needed are becoming fewer. The}^ keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
festivals, and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, 
lucky and unlucky days, and oracles. Liugayats marry their girls 
between eight and sixteen, and their boys between twelve and 
twenty-five. For the redpowder rubbing or hunkiddvne that is the 
public announcement that a match has been made, the boy’s father, 
accompanied by kiuspeople and friends and a Jangam goes to the 
girl’s, and, rubbing her brow with ledpowder, presents her with a 
robe and bodice, and the Jangam fills her lap either with a handful 
of sugar or a cocoanut. If the girl’s father is rich he presents the 
boy’s father with a turban and a dinner closes the day. The next of 
the marriage observances is the mdgni or public asking. On a lucky 
day the boy’s kinspeople, with a Lingayat beadle or niathapati, 
go to the girl’s and present her with a robe, bodice, and ornaments. 
The girl’s mother is presented with another robe and bodice and five 
of her kniswomen with bodices. The girl’s lap is filled with five 
pounds of rice, five dry date.s, turmeric roots, betelnuts, plantains, 
five half-dry cocoa-kernels, and a cocoanut. A dinner and a service 
of betel packets closes the day. Next day the girl’s kiuspeople 
aud friends go to the boy’s .and present him with ,a turban, and, if 
well-to-do, with robes and bodices for the boy’s mother and 
kinswomen. The day closes with a dinner. This ceremony is not 
performed if the boy .and the girl belong to the same vdlage. 
A marriage generally takes place within a couple of years of the 
asking, and on auy day in Mdgh or January -February, Phalguii or 
February- March, Vnislu'ilcli or April-May, Ji/cahih or IMay-Juno, 
Kdrtik or October -November, aud Murgnnhirsh or November- 
Dccembcr. A few months before the wedding the boy’s relations 
go to the girl’s and fi.x a month for the marriage. At least five 
days before the marriage the boy’s relations go to the girl’s ami 
presenting her and her mother with a robe and bodice, filftlie girl’.s 
lap with rice, dry dates, a cocoanut, turmeric roots, aud betelmit 
and leaves, and retire. The village Brahman is c.allcd in .-ind (j-ives 
the names of five married women who slioidd rub tlu' giii^with 
turmeric. The girl is seated on a low wooden stool and round her 
arc set four metal waterpots. Cotton thread is passed five times 
round the pots, and the girl is .anointed with sweet smelliuo oil 
turmeric powder is rubbed on her body, and her brow is markeii 
with redpowder by the five women. tShe is bathed aud dressed 
in anew' robe and bodice aud her lap is filled with rice, and dry 
cocoa kernel and redpowder are rubbed on her browc ’J’he cotton 
t hivn, IS taken off the four waterpots, a turmeric root is tied to the 
iliread, aud it is then fastened round the girl’s right wriot. Bcsidc.> 
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the tying of the turmei’ic root to the wrist, for five days the gii'l is 
anointed, bathed, and her lap filled by the five chosen women. 
During these days the girl is taken to the houses of near relations 
and friends and feasted. A couple of days before the wedding day 
two girls go to the houses of relations and friends with a brass 
plate containing an oil jar and some turmeric and redpowder. 
They go to a house, pour a spoonful of oil on the threshold, drop a 
pinch of the powder over the oil and ask the women of the house to 
dine with them. On their return they lay on a winnowing fan an 
allowance enough for one man, and, going to the potter’s, make 
over the contents of the fan to him and receive from him twelve to 
seventeen big and small earthen jars, which have already been 
bargained for on promise of a money present or a secondhand robe, 
return to the girl’s and lay the pots in the booth. A couple of men 
with music go to the forest lauds and bring a branch or two of 
mango, shami^ pimpal, and vad, and of other trees if others can be 
bad thongh if the four trees are not to be had any one of these is 
enough. They take an earthen jar from those brought from the 
potter’s, fill it with ashes from the oven, and cover it with gram 
, cake. Over the cake is set a lighted dough or clay lamp and it is 

I hung in the booth. The hems of the clothes of a mamed man and 

I his wife are knotted together, and they sit opposite the ash jar, and 
with the help of the mathapati or beadle worship the jar by throwing 
flowers and sandal at it, by waving frankincense and a lighted lamp 
round it, and by offering it cooked food. The tree branches are 
hung round the jar. A dinner is given and the parts of the 
ceremony common to both houses are at an end. A marriage 
! always takes place in the evening or at any time of the night, never 

! after daybreak or before lamplight. The marriage time is fixed 

either by a Jangam or by the village Brahman astrologer. On the 
marriage day the boy is seated in a litter or on horse or bullock 
back, and is taken in procession to the village temple of the god 
Mdruti with a party of kinspeople and friends with music. A 
marriage ornament is tied to the boy’s brow. He is met by the 
girl’s relations and the two parties throw red and scented powders 
on each other and are led to the girl’s house. At the girl’s a woman 
of her family waves a cake and water round the boy’s head and 
throws the cake on one side to satisfy evil spirits. In the booth is 
raised an earthen altar covered with a rich carpet on which the 
Jangam sits and in front of him on another carpet sits the boy. 
Near the Jangam are laid two trays, one from the girl’s house 
containing a waist and shouldercloth and a turban, the other from 
the boy’s with a robe, a bodice, and ornaments for the girl. The 
Jangam touches the hems of the diflerent clothes with rcdpow'der 
and gives tht iu to the boy and the girl. The girl walks with them 
into the house and comes back dressed in them, and the boy puts 
them on in the booth. The Jangam or the village Brahman fills 
the girl’s lap with grains of rice and with fruit and both take their 
scats as before facing the Jangam. One end of a piece of five 
strands of gray cotton thread is held by the Jangam under his feet 
and the other end by the boy with both his hands, and the boy’s 
hands are held by the girl with both her hands. An enclosure is 
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formed with a sheet in which are the Jaugam and the boy and the 
girl. The hems of the couple’s garments are knotted together and 
the repeats verses over their joined hands, pours a little 

water over them, and rubs them with ashes. He throws sandal, 
grains of rice and flowers over them, burns incense camphor and a 
lamp before them, and puts a little sugar into the boy’s and the 
girl’s mouths. He repeats verses, and, at the end, throws grains of 
rice over their heads, pulls the threads from their hands, throws 
them on the ground, and orders the curtain to be pulled aside. The 
couple now turn their faces towards the guests, and the Brahmans 
repeat marriage verses or mangaldstalis and at the end throw rice 
over the boy’s and the girl’s heads and the musicians play. Money 
is given to Jangams and Brahmans and the guests retire each 
with a packet of betelnut and leaves. The ceremony of giving away 
the bride or is now performed. The hems of the boy’s 

and the girl’s clothes are knotted together, and the father taking in 
his hands a metal pot of red water and the mother a plate, sit in 
front of the boy and girl. The girl’s mother holds the boy’s 
feet in both her hands over the plate, the father pours water 
over them from the pot, and the mother rubs them with both her 
hands and wipes them dry. The pot and the plate are now the 
property of the boy and the ceremony is over. The boy’s father 
presents the girl’s mother with a robe and bodice and her father 
with a turban and shouldercloth. The ceremony of sheshhluirue 
comes next when women by turns draw near the couple, and each 
standing in front of them with both hands throws pinches of 
coloured rice over the boy’s and girl’s knees, thighs, shoulder.s, and 
heads. Some in addition wave a copper coin over the couple’s 
heads and give the coin to a Jangam. The couple are now taken 
before the house gods, make a low bow to them, and retire. Then as 
a sign of friendlino.ss and good feeling they perform the hhnui or 
earth offering ccremouy, when a large tray fllled with various dishes 
is .set in the middle and the boy and girl and their kinsmen .sit round 
it and take a few morsels. Sometimes the men merely touch the 
tray with their fingers and give the food to children to eat. On 
the third day comes the rukhrat or boy’s feast when the girl’s 
kinswomen take several cooked dishes to the boy’.s on the heads 
of servants, empty them, and return with the empty pot.s and 
basket.s. The boy and girl rub one another’s body with turmeric 
powder and wash one another with warm water. '7'hey then play 
games of odds and evens with betelnut.s and bite off rolls of betel 
leaves from one another’s mouth.s. Hither on the fourth or the 
fifth evening the boy’s relations are a.sked to dine at the girl’s. 
On their way cloths arc spread for them to walk on. 7’he idrl’s 
relations carry with them a large jar filled with water, a dish,'’and 
strings of (jnions, and carrot.s, rags, old brooms, and a bi'okcn’p'ieco 
of a Avhitowashed jar. At times on the way the boy’.s mother takes 
offence and refuses to go further. A wocalen stool is set in the 
street and she i.s seated on it and the girl’s mf)ther washe.s her feet 
gives her clothes, and asks her to walk on. On the rvav one 
of the party takes one of the piecc.s of the whitewashed earthen 
lar and asks the boys mother to look at her face in the lookimr- 
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glass. Some hold old brooms over her head, and hang strings of 
onions carrots and rags round her neck. When they reach the 
girl’s house, the women are bathed, new glass bangles are put 
round their wrists, or, if they are well-to-do, they are presented with 
robes and bodices. Next day comes the robe or scida ceremony when 
the boy’s relations and friends go with music to the girl’s house 
and present her with a new robe and bodice. The girl’s parents 
present the boy with a new waistcloth and turban and the pair dress 
in the new clothes. Either the Jangam or the Brahman priest fills 
the girl’s lap with grains of rice and the boy and girl are seated on 
a horse or bullock or in a palanquin and with kinsfolk and music 
go in procession to the boy’s. At the boy’s they are seated on 
low wooden stools, and the boy’s mother, approaching the girl 
with a wooden rolling-pin wound in a bodicecloth and smeared 
with redpowder, calls it a child and lays it in the girl’s lap. The 
girl asks the boy to take it saying she is going to look after the house. 
She then looks to her father and mother-in-law and husband and 
says she must have good clothes for her child, and putting the 
bodiced rolling-pin into her husband’s hands, says she is going to 
sweep the house. After this the boy’s parents present the girl’s 
parents with clothes and one of the boy’s relations, taking a 
winnowing fan or a basket, beats it with a stick crying ; The 
wedding is over it is time the guests were taking their leave. 
Every year on Sankrant Day in January and on Nagpanchrai Day in 
August the boy’s father sends a robe and a bodice to the girl at 
her parent’s house, and the girl’s father presents the man who brings 
the clothes with a turban and gives him a dinner. This goes on so 
long as the girl remains with her parents. When she is grown up, a 
few months before she comesof age, the ceremony ofornsi; thatishome- 
taking takes place, and from that time the girl lives at her husband’s. 
On the afternoon of a lucky day a party of the boy’s kinspeople go 
to the girl’s with robes and bodices for the girl and her mother, 
and a turban and shouldercloth for the girl’s father. They also 
take rice, wheat, gram, sugar, cocoanuts, aud butter with them and 
go to the girl’s house with music. The guests spend the day at the 
girl’s. At night the girl is gaily dressed, and early next morning 
presents of clothes and grain arc made to the girl’s parents. The 
girl is dressed in the new robe and bodice and her lap filled 
with fruit aud grain by the Jangam or the village Brahman. She 
is seated on a horse or bullock, aud is taken first to the ninth or 
monastery, then to the houses of the great men, and then to those 
of relations aud friends. At each house the .Jangam leaves a 
piece of cocoa kernel filled with sugar, and, on being questioned, 
the Jangam tells them that the girl is going to her husband’s 
house. They then return to the girl’s house where a feast is held, 
at which gram cakes are prepared. After dinner return presents 
are made to the boy’s relations about the same in quantity and 
quality a those received by the girl’s. A feast is held in honour of 
the girl and sweetmeats are sent round the villagers’ houses. 

When the girl comes of age she sits apart for three days, 
on the first of which her parents present the boy and the girl 
B li'.-ll 
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with clothes. On the fourth morning the girl is bathed and the 
family Jangam throws the dust off his feet on her body and she 
becomes pure. A bamboo frame is made in the house in which two 
low wooden stools are set near each other, and, at about eight in 
the evening, the boy and girl ai’e dressed in new clothes and sit on 
the stools. The Jangam draws near the girl, fills her lap with fruit 
and grain, and withdraws. A nuptial room is made ready in which 
is a cot and bedding, a spittoon, betel boxe.s, and a lamp. The boy 
goes in first and takes his seat on the cot, and the girl is pushed in 
and throws a flower garland round the boy’s neck, places a nosegay 
and a spiced betel packet in his hands, and the women retire leavinif 
the couple alone. 


During the first three or four months of a girl’s pregnancy 
a dinner is given by her husband’s father to which near 
kinswomen are asked. In the seventh month of her pregnancy 
another dinner is given and the boy’s parents present the girl with 
a robe and bodice, and the girl’s parents present the boy with a 
shouldercloth and turban. 'J’hc girl’s brow is marked with red- 
powder and her lap is filled with fruit bya kinswoman or a Jangam. 
LingAyat Vauis allow widows and divorced women to marry. For 
a widow’s marriage tbe widow’s consent is necessary and for a 
divorced woman’s m.arriage both her and her husband’s consent is 
wanted. If a man wishes to marry a divorced woman he applies to 
the headman of the caste who is called Shotya, who summons 
both the woman and her husband, and, in the presence of some of 
the castemon, asks them whether they are willing to separate. If 
the husband is willing he gives bis consent in writing. Then on a 
dark night tbe man g-oos to tho woman’s with a few friends 
among them perhaps a widow or two, as no married woman attends 
these marriages, and there tho couple sit in a room (m a bullock’s 
harness. The .Jangam who oHiciates sits in front of the couple on a 
blanket or wooden stool. lie partly shuts tho door, as c.vccpt tho 
priest and the couplo no one should see the ceremony. The Jano-am 
inixos a little milk in butter in a cup and asks tho man to drink h.alf 
of it, which he docs, and asks tho woman to drink the rest. As 
soon as they have drunk the mixture the Jangam leave.s the room 

and joins the guc'^ts. The guests chew betel and leaves and retire 

without lookingat the couple, who rcnmiii indoors and do Tiot let any 
one see tbeni. Next moriiiiig they batlie, rub tbeni'-elves with a.d'ie^ 
and mix in society as before. For her first confinement a voun-- wifj 
goes to her parents’. When the child is brnm its nav.‘I cord'ls ent 
by a LingAy.at midwife. Jfthe midwife ladmgs to aiiotlier ea-(e tho 
mother is jmrified by drinking water in whieii a .langam’s feet have 
been washed, -'rhey name their children on the twelfth day after 
childbirth. In the morning the nmtlier is bathed and dress;.,! i„ a, 
new robe and bodice. In the afternoo,,, when the women 'niests 
have conic, a cradle i.s hung from tbe roof in the women’s baU and 
under it on a handful of rice grains is placed a wateriiot The 
mother walks with tho child in her arms and sits with it on a low 
wooden stool in front of tho cradle. One of the female guests 
worships the waterpot by the name of the goddess yatv.Ai, throws 
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sandal, redpowder, and flowers over it, waves lighted camphor and 
frankincense before it, and offers it sugar. After the worship is 
over such of the female guests as have brought presents of clothes 
present them to the child and mother. A few women sit on either 
side of the cradle and one of them taking the child in her 
hands passes it under the cradle to the woman on the other side 
repeating. Take Gopichand or Govind, if the child is a boy, and Take 
Gancra or Bhao-irthi, if the child is a wirl. The women on the other 
side take the child without saying anything and in their turn 
pass it from above the cradle saying. Take Harichandra or Ram- 
chaudra. This is repeated three or four times and in the end the 
child is laid in the cradle. With the consent of the child’s parents 
the name generally of some deceased relation is chosen and repeated 
three or four times in the child’s right ear ending each time with a 
ku/--r - As soon as the last word is nttered the other women 
guests slap the woman’s back or give her some blows. Several of 
the married women are given red and turmeric powder which 
they rub on their brows and cheeks, get a handful of boiled or 
soaked wheat or gram, and retire. Before they go the door is closed, 
and, before she is allowed to leave, each woman has to introduce her 
husband’s name into a couplet. The day ends with a feast to near 
relations. The ling-givd'mg or Lhiijdhurna, takes place on the 
fifth day after a child’s birth. In a ling-girding the Mathapati or 
beadle, the Sthavar resident, the Deshantari, the Math Gauticharya 
or manager, and ^the Guru or teacher should take part. But 
as the Liugayat Yanis cannot keep up all these priests the 
Mathapati or beadle and the Deshantari or head of a religious house 
serve the purpose. On the morning of the fifth the whole house is 
cowdunged, and the mother’s bedding and clothes are washed. 
The Mathapati and Deshantari bring a ling, and, after rubbing it 
with a mixture of molasses and cement, place it in a metal plate, 
and bathe it first with the five nectars or jnnichdinrits milk curds 
honey sugar and butter, and again with the five cow gifts or 
'paucliguvijn urine dung curds milk and butter, then with water, 
again with lime and sugar, and once more with water. It is 
marked with sandalpastc, rice lahi loaves and flowers are laid 
on it, camphor and frankincense arc waved round it, a few rlrops 
of water in which a Deshantari’s feet have been washed are poured 
over it, and a mixture of sugar, sugarcandy, dates, cocoa-kernel, 
almonds, and dry grapes are laid before it. The ling is folded in a 
piece of white cluth and tied round the child’s neck. The fee 
charged for the performance of the ceremony is either 4|i?. or 8jd. 

a.'!.) for a boy, and lid. or -IJi/. (1 na.) for a girl, and 

this fee is divided in the proportion of six to five the larger share 
going to the Mathapati. 

hen a Liugayat Vani is on the point of death money is distributed 
among Jangams. After death the body is bathed in cold water, wiped 
dry, and rubbed with ashes. Earth is heaped in the veranda into 
a raised seat and the dead is seated on it leaning against the wall, 
with his head tied to a string hung from a peg in the wall or to the 
ceiling. 'I’lu' body is dressed in its everj'-day idothcs, and tho 
Mathapati, sitting in front of it, lays sandal paste flowers and burnt 
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frankincense before it, and'the ling which hangs from the neck. Over 
thebody and the ling the Mathapati throws heHeaves, flowers, sandal, 
water, and ashes, and burns incense and camphor before them. Then 
with a low bow, the ilathapati gives the Jangams who are present, 
pieces of cloth about a foot and a half square to the end of which are 
tied bel leaves, ashes, and a couple of coppers. The Mathapati then 
calls forward four men from among the mourners and rubs them 
with ashes as a sign that they are to lift the body. If the family 
is well-to-do the body is carried in a bamboo frame, if pwor it is 
carried in a blanket slung from two bamboos, and the head is held 
behind by the chief mourner. In front of the body musicians play 
and a Jangam blows the conch shell. Behind the body walk the 
male mourners and after them the female mourners, all repeating 
Har Har, Shiv Shiv. IVhen they reach the outskirts of the 
village, the bearers change places those behind going in front and 
those in front coming behind. Then the body is borne to the 
burial ground. A grave is dug and in the grave a second hole five 
jjdnds or the dead man’s five feet long broad and deep, and, in 
front of it, facing either east or north, a niche is dug three and a half 
feet deep and four square with an arched top. The whole is either 
cowdunged or whitewashed and the dust of the Jangam’s feet is 
thrown into it. The body is seated in the hole, and, except the loin- 
cloth, all the clothes are stripped off. The Mathapati takes the ling 
worn by the deceased, lays it on the dead man’s left hand, and places 
the palm on the left thigh. He then lays before the body rice, 
flowers, sandal, and ashes, and round it waves burning incense and 
camphor. The ling is tied with a string to the hand and it is lifted 
up and laid in the niche in front. Bel leaves, cowdung ashes, salt, 
and earth are thrown in, and, when the earth is tilled as high as the 
face, a piece of gold is laid in the dead mouth and the chief mourner, 
touching the dead lips with water, strike'^ his mouth, and covers the 
dead mouth with a cloth. The hole is tilled with earth and stones, 
and a small mound of earth and stone i.s raised over it. The 
Mathapati stands on the mound repeating verses and the mourners 
stand with hd leaves, and, as soon as the ver.ses are over, the 
mourners throw the leaves on the grave and cry Har liar, 
Mahadev. A clay bullock is get on the ground and sprinkled with 
redpowder. The mournci's go to the river or stream and wash 
their hands and feet, the chief mourner gives each (d' thi' .Jaiio-nms 
pro.sent a opper, and all go to the mourner’.s house. Tlie^spot 
where the dead breathed his last is cowdiuiged and a pot of water 
and ashes arc set on it, and each mourner drawing near to it takes 
a little ashes, rnlisthein on his brow, and c-oes homo. I’lie Lingayats 
keep no mournhig except that a few of ' the nearcH iMations and 
friends send the family presents of cooked dishes. (Jn the third 
day the chief mourner, Jangams, and the four corjisc-bearers go to 
the burial ground, pour a little milk and butter on the grave, re- 
turn to the deceased .s liou.-e, and dine. ^loney pi'c.sents are made 
to the Jangani^and the deceased’s clothes and other personal effects 
are made over to the .Mathapati or to the deceased’s gmni. Lingavat 
Yams are bound togetlier as a bo.ly and settle .social disputes' at 
meetings of the Shetya, the Mathajiati, and the castemeu. If the 
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chief guru is present he presides. The Shetya is the most 
influential hereditary headman. He had formerly privileges and 
rights equal to those of a police pdtil. What a ])dtil is to a village 
a Shetya is to the Lingayat peth or Tvard of a town. The chief 
offences to punish which meetings are called are eating fish and 
flesh, drinking liquor, drinking water with people who are not 
Lingayats, and cohabiting with a woman who is not a Lingayat. 
The minor offences are many as thej^ are most strict in observing 
the rules of their faith. Caste meetings are held in religious houses 
or maths. The Mathapati opens the proceedings by stating the object 
of the meeting. The question is discussed and the majority of votes 
carries the day. The offender is fined, and, until the fine is paid, 
is put out of caste. If he is to be let back he has to pay a certain 
sum to the different religious houses in the town, gifts to Jangams, 
and in rare cases he has to give a caste feast. The power of caste 
shows no signs of failing. Lingayat Yanis send their children to 
school but do not keep them at school for any length of time. The 
boys learn to read and write Marathi and to cast accounts, and the 
girls learn to read Marathi and Kanarese at home. They are a 
prosperous people. 

Loha'Da's, or Cutch traders apparently of Afghan origin, are 
returned as numbering six. Probably they were pilgrims on their 
way to Pandharpur as no Lohanas are settled in the district. 

Ma'rwa'r Va'nis are returned as numbering 7234 and as found 
in all the towms and leading villages in the districts. They are tall, 
dark, hardy, and vigorous with sharp eyes and hollow cheeks. The 
men shave the head leaving three patches of hair, a top-knot, and 
a lock over each oar. All wear the moustache, and some whiskers 
and beards dividing the beard down the chin. They speak Marwari 
among themselves and an incorrect Marathi with others. When 
they come from their native country they bring nothing except a 
brass drinking pot, tattered clothes, and a long stick. By degrees 
they come to own good houses with a store of brass and copper 
vessels, and gold silver or pearl ornaments. They keep cattle, 
ponies, and carts, and eat jv<irl, wheat, split pulse, butter, and 
vegetables. Their feasts are dinners of rice, split pulse, and 
sweetmeats called shirdpnri, Idpsi, hiindt, jilhi, dahja, hcsan, and 
bdsundi They cost £2 10 .n'. (Us, 25) for a hundred guests. The 
men wear a Hindu -waistcloth waistcoat and coat, a small flat 
Marwari or Deccan Brahman turban, and a shirt and shoulder- 
cloth wound round the waist. They let their hair show outside of 
the turban behind and on both sides. Their women dress in open- 
backed bodices and petticoats ghnjrds and veil their faces with a cloth 
or odhiii. B(jth men and women wear ornaments, the men wearing 
gold and pearl ornaments in the ears and on the neck and fingers, 
silver or gold waistchains, and silver toe-rings. The women’s 
arms are covered to the elbow with thick ivory bracelets, and they 
have rich gold and silver ornaments and silk clothes and shawls. 
They also wear necklaces made of lac and gold beads ; bangles 
of lac, glass, coral, and gold ; and a gold bead on the head having a 
coloured cotton or silk cord entwined in the hair and worn in 
three })laits, two in front one on each side near the eyes and one in 
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the middle from the hair-parting or hlidiKj. They colour their teeth 
and nails with henna called meitcli or alita meaning lac dye, and have 
a number of rings on their fingers wdth mirrors in them and joined to 
each other with silver chains. They have lately taken to wearing 
ornamentslike those wornby Deccan Brahman women. Theyare sober 
and orderly, but dirty, cunning, and miserly, and in their dealings greedy 
and unscrupulous. They trade in cloth, yarn, metal, and grain, and 
keep shops, and sell tobacco, cocoanuts, parched grain, sweetmeats, 
sugar, molasses, oil, and salt. When they first come they begin by 
serving as shopboys in Marwari shops or go hawking parched 
gram, crying out Kdch hdngdi lyliutdne meaning that parched 
grain will be exchanged for broken glass and bangles. They 
begin with a capital of 3d. to Gd. (2-4 as.), buying parched 
grain and receiving in exchange, not copper or silver coin, 
but pieces of glass and glass-bangles, old iron, and other articles, 
which a needy daughter-in-law or daughter gives away stealthily. 
These the hawker gathers and sells to bangle-makers and black- 
smiths. Marwaris also sell balls of parched jvdri or hhus Iddiis at 
one ball for two handfuls of grain, a rate which yields a four- 
fold profit. They also keep eating houses or hhdnnvals, serve as 
shrofis or moneychangers, moneylenders, and bankers, and are 
a wealthy class. They worship Parasnath, and their priests are 
Marwari Brdhmans. Social disputes are settled at caste meetings. 
Their women are impure for ten days after childbirth, they worship 
the goddess Pachvi on the fifth, and name the child on the twelfth. 
They have betrothals and marry their girls before they come of 
age. Eight days before marriage, each at their own house, the boy 
aud girl are seated on a horse, dros.sed in rich clothes, and paraded 
through the town with music aud a party of kinspeople. This is 
called the horse parade or rjhoda miravni. During their monthly 
sickness their women sit by themselves for four days, and they 
mourn the dead for ten days. They do not allow widow-marriage. 
They teach their boys first at home, and then send them to school 
to learn Marathi aud Modi aud to cast accounts. They are a well- 
to-do class. 

Vaisliya Va'nis are returned as numbering 432G souls and are 
found niostlyin Barsi, Madlm, and iSholapur. Theyaie rather tall thin 
aud dark, and the men wear the moustache and toji-knot. Their 
w’omen are fair but not guodlookiug. 'I'lieir home speech is Mardthi. 
They own one-storcyed mud and stone lionses with flat nr tiled ronfs 
and keep cattle, and sometimes have a slmpboy belungiTig to their 
own caste. They cat fish and flesh and drink li(juor. monthly 

food charges of a family of five vary from 1 l.y. to Id.s. (Rs. 7-0). The 
men dress in a waistcloth, a coat, a shoulderchjth, and a scarf or 
turban folded in Brahman fashion and shoes. 'J'he women dre.'S in the 
ordinary Maratha robe and bodice. They arc hardworking and thrifty, 
but not enterprising. They arc hnsbandmen traders and jietty shnj)- 
keepers. They worship the usual Hindu gods, have images iu their 
houses, and keep all the Hindu fasts and I'easts. Their priests are 
the ordinary Maratha Brahmans generally DedtaHhs. Their social 
dispuU's are settled at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school for a short time and are in easy circnnistauccs. 
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Husbandmen include three classes with a strength of 204,273. 
Of these 1437 (males 746, females 691) were Hatkars, 178,938 
(males 89,978, females 88,960) Maratha Kunbis, and 23,898 (males 
12,093, females 11,805) Mails. 

Ha'tkars are returned as numbering 1437 and as found over 
the whole district. They say they came from Bijapur about a 
hundred and twenty-five years ago. Their surnames are Bhusvar, 
Jarvar, Karvar, Sadgar, and Yarngar, who eat together and inter- 
marry except with families bearing the same surname. They speak 
Marathi and eat the flesh of goats, sheep, hare, and deer, and drink 
liquor. A family of five spends Ss. to 12s. (Rs. 4-6) a month on 
food and a feast costs £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). The women do not eat 
fish or flesh, and men who have eaten flesh are held impure and are 
not touched till the next morning. Flesh is not cooked or eaten in 
a house where women live and flesh feasts are held in out-of-the-way 
places. In house and dress they do not differ from Marathas. They 
are landholders, potters, messengers, house servants, shepherds, and 
a few moneychangers. Their family deities are Bhavani, Durga, 
Khandoba, and yidoba, and their priests are ordinary Maratha 
Brahmans. Their women are impure for twelve days after childbirth, 
they worship Satvai on the fifth, and name girls on the twelfth and 
boys on the thirteenth. They cut the child's hair any time between 
its first and its fourteenth ^^ears. The hair-cutting is later with them 
than with other castes, as before cutting the hair they have to offer 
seven sheep to seven different Satvais and hold feasts. They have 
betrothals. Pdiils are paid £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) when their boys are 
married, in other cases the boy’s father has to pay the girl’s father £5 
to £50 (Rs. 50-500). Except that they tie two marriage ornaments 
one over the other on the boy’s and girl’s brow.s, their marriage 
ceremonies do not differ from those of Marathas. Their marriago 
guardians are the pd/ic/i pahis or five tree-leaves in whose honour 
they feast five married women, seven in honour of the goddess 
Satvai, five in honour of Jukerya the water goddess, seven in honour 
of the goddess Ashar, and three in honour of Gadjivan. They 
either bury or burn the dead. The chief mourner shaves his 
moustache on the thirteenth day after death and feasts his caste. 
They have two headmen each of whom they term gmida the Kanareso 
for headman. They send their boys to school and are steady people. 

Marathas' are returned as numbering about 180,000 and as 
found over the whole district. According’ to local accounts the 
Marathas came to Shcjlapur from Karliad, Eatara, and the western 
Deccan after the great Durgadevi famine at the close of the four- 
teenth century. After their coming they are said to have degenerated 
into Kunbis. A Jlaratha proper keeps no spinning wheel or bell- 
metal pot in his house, allows no widow marriago, and never owns a 
particoloured quilt or vdkal. A Kunbi allows widow marriage and 
keeps the wheel and the quilt, and cats and drinks from bellmetal 
vessels. Kunbis are said to bo bastards or (ika?-mi(she Marathas the 
offspring of a Maratha by a Maratha woman not his wife. The 
Marathas and Kunbis eat together but do not intermarry. Marfitha 
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Kunbis vary greatly in appearance. Some of the gentry, the village 
headmen, and other large landholders are strongly built occasionally 
fair with good features and a martial air. The bulk of the caste, though 
as a rule stalwart and well made, are dark and coarse featured hardly 
to be distinguished from Dhangars and Mhars. All the men wear 
the top-knot and among the Kunbis some wear ear tufts. All wear 
the moustache, some the w-hiskers, and some both whiskers and beards. 
Marathas both at home and abroad speak a somewhat coarsely and 
broadly pronounced Marathi.' Rich Marathas live in houses of the 
better sort generally one storey high with mud walls and flat or tiled 
roofs. Of the old mud walled forts or gaddift, which, in the hands 
of the Maratha gentry or detthmulihs, sometimes held out against an 
army, examples remain in Kashegaon, Cturhal, and Mohol. The 
furniture in Maratha houses includes metal and earthen vessels, 
bedsteads, and field tools. Most of them have cattle and ponies 
but few keep house servants. A servant’s yearly wages vary from 
£2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20-25) with food ; the monthly keep of a cow costs 
about 8s. (Rs. 4) and of a she-bulfalo lO-s. to 12s. (Ks. 5-6). Kunbis 
generally live in untidy, ill-cared for mud-walled flat-roofed 
houses Avhich would cost about .£15 (Rs. 150) to build and Ss. to 12s. 
(Rs. 4-6) a year to rent. Their staple food includes millet, pulse, 
and vegetables. They eat the flesh of sheep, goats, hare, deer, 
fowls, the wild hog, and egg.s, and drink liquor. They are great 
eaters. The Marathi saying is If grain is not life then of what use 
is life.- Their holiday dishes include wheat and gram cakes fried 
in oil, wheat cakes, vegetables, fowls, and mutton and liquor. 
Animal food is too dear to be often used. Those who have 
become vdrhnris or keepers of holy times profess to leave off fish 
flesh and liquor. But many of them still eat flesh and drink 
liquor on the slj' after hanging their tnhi bead necklace to a peg. 
Maratha men dre.ss in a loincloth, a waistcloth, or a pair of short 
drawers reaching the knee. The well-to-do use silk-bordered 
waistcloths and gaily dyed tight-fitting well folded IMaratha 
turbans. Their women wear the backed short-sleeved bodice and the 
full robe with or without passing the skirt back between the feet. 
When going out women of the higher Maratha families cover them- 
selves from head to foot with a broad tvhite sheet which prevents any 
part of the body being seen. This is coiumoidy known as the Maratha 
main or Maratha practice. They do not work out of doors, the water 
being brought home by .servants or by the men of the hnu.se. An 
upper class Maratha woman on no account .shows her face before 
strangers, fl’ho wives of Kunbis work in the fields and appear 
with their faces uncovered in public. "Women wear glass bracelet.s, 
and pearl gold and silver nose, ear, neck, hand and foot 
ornaments, as well as the black gla.ss bead necklace the mnnr/al- 
Kutra or lucky thread. The ordinary dress of a Kunbi man doc.s 
not cost more than six or eight shillings (Rs. 3-1) and of a woman 

‘ Tile k'culin^' loo.al peculiarities ate emphasismu the last syllahle of a word if it 
is lone and lengtlieiiinj; it if it is short ami at the same time shortening and H.attening 
the last syllable liut one. Thus Wtut they say becomes to/Zf/, they go, jnhtf.- 

kiirtiit, they do, kurtfte. Nasals are also much rarer than in J’onn.a. 

- The Mi'irathi runs : Avnumn' pi On iiO/ii hir kihi iipinintpii-li''. 
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12,s’, to 14.9. (Rs. 6 - 7) a year. They keep iu stock a silk-bordered 
waistclotli worth 6s. to lO.s-. (R.s. 3-5), and a turban worth 12.s. to 
14-9. (Rs. G-7). A robe for special occasions costs lO-s. to 12s. 
(R.s. 5-6) and a bodice Is. to Is. 3d. (8-10 ax.). They are hardworking, 
hospitable, and frugal iu ordinary life, but wanting in forethought 
and e.xtravagant on great occasions. Most are husbandmen. Of 
the husbandmen many are landholders, many under holder.s, 
and many field labourers with no interest in the crop beyond 
their wages. The women help the men in the field. The held 
labourers are generally paid in grain and during the harvest seasons 
make good prohts. Landholders have generally some stock 
of farm cattle. The position of Maratha Kunbis in the local caste 
list is rather uncertain. Well-to-do Manithas claim connection 
with the old Maratha aristocracy and consider theiu.selves Rajputs 
and Kshatriyas, claim to rank immediately after Brahmans, and say 
they eat from Brahmans only. The Kunbis consider thcmselve.s 
iShudras and eat from Brahmans, Kshatriya.s, and A'ai.shyas. 
The Kunbis’ busy season begins in May when they start making 
ready their fields for the ne.vt season. They work from sun- 
rise to sunset with a short midday rest. Their slack season 
begins about February or March after the cold-weather crops are 
in. Besides minding the house the women help the men 
iu the field. Their children take cattle to graze, and a few 
go to school. They worship Jotiba near Ratmigiri, Khuudoba of 
Jejnri, Mahadev of .Singmipur, and Vithoba of Paudharpnr. Their 
priests are Deshasth Brahmans. They go on pilgrimage to 
Pandharpur, Tuljapur, and sometimes to Benares. AVithin the last 
few years the worship of \'ithoba of Pandharpur has greatly risen 
in favour. The feeling, partly perhaps from motives of eeuiumiy, 
has been .gaining griutud that it is the ])lace Pandharjtnr quite a.s 
much as the imago of ^'ithoba that is holy. To seo tlio jhnnacle 
of -the temple spire is as good as to touch the god. The men who 
hold these views belong to the Varkaripanth or season-keeping 
sect, whoso leaders are hereditary married tcachor.s or Lach 

guru has five to six thousand followers who visit all the ehief shriue.s 
and gather money to get up large feasts or hhu ixhlnix. The 
followersofthe.se teacher.s are known hy wearing a. necklace uitul,-<i. 
beads. The ijiirii.-^ try to gain new followers by proaeliiiig their 
views. 4'hose that are not Yarkaris worslnp local deities. 'I'he Maratha 
holidays are the same as those of other lliuda.s. 'J’he husbandman’s 
chief holiday is the Pola or Ux Day, w hieh falls on the last day 
of Shi-iinni in July -August. In Malsiras the Ox Day is known 
as Briidur and falls on the last day of liliiiJ rajui'l or Augiist- 
September. On O.x Day the Marathas deck their bullocks and feed 
them on .sweetmeats. At births, among the well-to-do, betel packets 
ai’e distributed among kin.speuple and friends. Afti'r cliildltirth a 
Kiiiibi woman is held impure for ten days during which neither is she 
touched nor are her huu.se gods worshijipcd. On the fifth evening, 
to the grindstone ov p/ifa, fruit, cakes, and sweetmeats are offeretl. 
A sword or a common house kml’e or rila is laid near the grind- 
stone and a dry millet stump which they call an arrow or Hr. The 
goddess Satvai is believed to come on that night to guard the 
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motlier ami her infant from evil. A blank sheet of paper, a pen 
and an ink-pot are set near the stone to enable her to vrite the 
child’s destiny. They name their girls on the tvelfth and their 
boys on the thirteenth. On the naming day kins\'.’omen and 
friends are called, and present the child with new clothes, and 
cradle and name the child the name being chosen by the village 
astrologer. The guests retire with a handful of wet gram or wheat. 
A year after, on a lucky’ day, the child if it is a boy is seated on its 
maternal uncle’s lap and its hair is clipped. The barber is given 
a few coppers, some grain, and the clothes which the child has on 
at the time, and, in the evening, kinspeople and friends are feasted 
on flesh and cakes. Before a marriage can be fixed, the boy’s 
father must ascertain that the boy’ and girl are not of the 
same clan, have different surnames, and have a different decak 
that is guardian or crest. The Kunbi marriage is preceded 
by a betrothal. The marriage may take place immediately 
after the betrothal and in no case should more than a year pass 
between the two. On the betrothal day the boy’s relations 
bring a bodice, a robe, and an ornament or two to the girl’s 
house and present them to her. The villug ■ astrologer is asked to 
fix a lucky day for marrying the boy and girl, and at their houses 
the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric first by the village 
washerwoman and then by five married women. On the marriage 
morning the guardian or dcvalc is brought and tied to a post in the 
marriage porch. In the evening the boy is taken to the girl’s in 
procession on Imllock or horseback with music and a band of 
kinspeople. At the girl’s the boy and girl are made to stand on a 
blanket facing each other and a cloth is lield between them. While 
the priest repeats verses one of the jxtrty’ gijes on the roof of 
the house or mount.sa tree to see the sun go down. ^Vhen the sun 
is set the ver.-es cea.-e, the cloth held between the boy and girl is 
pulled on one side, and thev are hu.'baud and wife. Cotton thread 
is passed ten times round the boy’ and girl, and the threads arc cut in 
two and tied round the wrists of the boy and girl. Next comes the 
girl-giving or kiiii ijiidii a when butter is poured over the hands of the 
boy' and girl. The girl’s parents wash the brjy’s feet in a metal 
])late with water and the coremoiiy is over. The boy and girl are 
seated on a blanket and fed with milk and rice. I’ralunans are 
presented with money .and retire. Either on that or on the imxt 
day the boy steals an image from the girl’s family god house and 
goes in proee.Ssiou to his village, ilaratluis allow widow marriage 
hut hold the ceremony only on dark nights. Xo marrii'd woman or 
girl attends the eerenioiiy’ and the faces of the newly married couple 
are not seen for u couple of days. When a girl comes of aei' she is 
seated by herself for tour days and her lap i.s filled with la’i'e or 
W'lu'at, iliy cocoa-kernel, and dates, AlariUhas, as a riih' hum tlnur 
(lead, and the Kinihis eitlnu- burn or bury. The dead body is 
W'a.slied, laid on a bier, and rialpowder ami betel leai’es ari* thrown 
fom’it. 1 he chiet nioiirnt'r wa Iks before 1 1 le bmly, earrv'ing a lirepot 
baneiiig from ;i sii-mg. 'I liey mourn ten day- and oiler a rice flour 
ball on the eleventh, d hey tisist liearers and kiimpi'iiple oil the 
twellth and thirteenth. They are bound tog-igher by a strong eamte 
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feeling, and settle social disputes at caste meetings under the village 
IK'dil or headman. Some of tliem send their boys to school but keep 
them at school only for a short time. They suffered severely 
during the 187G-77 famine, and though they have since improved 
considerabl}" they are still as a class poor aud in debt. Many of 
them have taken service as messengers and constables or work as 
day labourers either locally or wherever they hear of well paid 
employment. They stay away until they can bring back a score or 
two, eJcvisa or donvisa, of rupees. 

MaTis, or Gardeners, are returned as numbering about 21,000 
aud as found over the whole district. They are divided into 
Khirsagar Malis and Rant Malis. Their home tongue is Marathi, 
aud they look and dress like cultivating Marathas except that the 
women wear shoes like men’s shoes. Their houses do not differ from 
Kuubi houses and they keep servants, cattle, ponies, and sheep and 
goats. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, aud their feasts of 
the cakes called puraii ixjli's and fck/uV cost them £1 8s. to £2 
(Rs.14-20) for every hundred guests. Malis are a hardworking 
orderly and contented people. They earn their living as husbandmen 
gardeners and labourers, and their women and children help in 
selling vegetables and flowers. They worship Ambai, Bhavani, Jauiii, 
Khandoba, Maluldev, Tukai, aud Vithoba ; and their prie.sts aro 
ordinary Jlaratha Brahmans to whom they pay great respect. Except 
that at the marriage time their boys and girls arc rubbed with turmeric 
at their house by washerwomen, their customs are the same as 
those of Marathas. They ei.i.er bury or burn their dead, hold 
ca.ste councils, send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Craftsmen include thirty classes with a strength of 74,000 or 
13’9 per cent of the Hindu popuLitiou. The details aro : 
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Belda'rs, or Quanymen, aro returned as numbering 117 and 
as found in Barsi, Karmala, Hangola, aud Shohipur. They arc 
strong and dark aud the men wear the moustache and top-knot. 
They speak Marathi. They are stone-cutters aud brickhiyer.s, digging 
wells, blasting rocks, and breaking stones. ’I'hi'ir hou.ses are like 
thu'^e of cultivating Maratluls. The meu wear the loincloth, waist- 
cloth, aud short tight trousers or fholit'is. the jacket, and the 
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Maratha turban : and tbe -women dress in the ordinary Maratlia robe 
and bodice and do not tuck the end of the robe back between the 
feet. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They are 
hardworkinp', orderly, and ho-^pitable but fond of drink. They 
have caste councils, do not send their boys to school, and are a steady 
people earning enough lo maintain them.selves. 

Bhadblninja's or Grain- Parchers, are returned as numbering 
four and as found in the Shohipur town. They are divided into 
Marathas and Pardeshis. The following particulars apply to the 
IMaratha Bhadbhunjas. Their surnames are Gaikavad, Jadhav, 
Povar, and Sinde, who eat together and families with the same 
surname do not intermarry. They look like Marathas, speak 
Marathi, and live in houses the same as ilaratha houses except for 
the furnace or hlniiti and a shop in the veranda. In dress and food 
they re.sem!do Marathas, eating fi.sh, fowls, and the tle.sh of the 
hare, deer, and wild hog. They are an orderly, sober, hardworking 
and even-tempered people. In addition to parching and selling- 
grain and pul.-^e, they sometimes .serve as day labourers, entrusting 
their shop.s to their wives and children. They sometimes borrow 
money and have to pay interest at two, three, or even four per cent 
a month. They always borrow smalt snms never as much as one 
hundred rupees as uo one will advance them that sum ou the security 
of their goods. In religion, customs, and community they are the 
same as Marathas. 'I’hey send their boys to school and are a poor 
people. 

Buruds, or Bamboo- workci-s, arc returned as numbering .'jU 
and as found in towii^ and lai-ge village';. -Vceording to their (.iwn 
account tlu'v are- docended from Keu'hukn, wIki'C father’s name 
was Bliivar and his mother’.s Kuviuta, and they are said to have 
come into the di>trict live or six generations Imck. 'I’liey arc dark 
and strong and the men wear the tojeknot and moustache, d’hey 
speak iMaratlii both at home and abroatl, and live in untidy and ill- 
cared for grass huts or houses of stone and mud with Hat or tiled 
roofs, d'lieir bouse goods include eartlion and a few metal ve.ssels. 
They keep uo servants :iud a few own cows, buifaloes, iuid sheep. 
Tliey do not eat beef or tlie ficsli of dead cattle. 'J’heir sfa])]e fuud 
is ji'iiri, vegct.-ibles, and cliillies. They drink li(|Uor sometimes to 
cxee.s.s. The di’css ot the men and women is the same as the 
IMhar’s dre.'S. They are hardworking, ])ntie]it, and forbearinp- 
but intenq)erato and dii-ty. 'J'liey make bainbof,. b.askets, mats 
winnowing fans, mid sieves, and a few make cane diairs and cots. 
In ]hinilhar})nr tliey find good employment in making fine bamboo 
sticks fur the ime of the Irankinceiise stick ])reparers. 'I'hcir 
women, l)c.side.s niiinling the house, help them in their work of 
making and hawking fans and liaski-t.s. Tliev belono- to no 
jiarticular sect, and worsliip all Hindu gods ,atid gochlesse^, cliietly 
Amhiibai, Jotiba, Kli.-mdoba, and Sar\ai. ’J’heir priests are villao'o 
Bnihniaii.s and they have no priests belonging to their own ('081^0. 
’riny keeji all 1 limbi fasts and IVasis and bcheve in sorcery and 
witchcralt. ’I’liey marry their cliililren early; the girls lietwei'ii 
se\cuauil twcl\c, and the boys between twebe and tneiitv. ’J'lic 
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cost varies from £2 lO*-. to £6 (Ks. 25 - GO). Except tliat their 
guardian or ihval' is the mango tree, branches of which are brought 
home and tied to the marriage hall, and that the boy and girl are 
married on the earthen altar or uta, their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies are the same as those of IMhars and Mangs. They 
generally bury their dead. They allow widow marriage making over 
the first husband’s children to his relations. They have a caste 
council, and their headman, who is called mJictrija decides social 
disputes in consultation with a few leading members of the caste. 
The fine generally takes the form of a caste feast. They do not 
send their boys to school, and, as their calling is not well paid, many 
have turned Varkaris or Pandharpur holy time keepers and go 
about begging. 

Cha'mbha'rs, or Leather-workers, are returned as numbering 
1131 and as found all over the district. Their surnames are 
Dhodke, Kamble, and Vaghmare. Families with the same surname 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are generally rather 
fair with regular features, and the men wear the top-knot and 
moustache, and a few the whiskers. They speak Marathi and live 
either in grass huts with thatched roofs or in mud and stone houses 
with flat roofs, setting apart the veranda for a workshop. They 
keep cattle, goats, and sheep, and their houses are dirty and ill- 
cared for. They eat fish and flesh and drink litpior. The men 
wear a loincloth and blanket, and occasionally a waistcloth, 
jacket, and turban. The women dress in the usual Maratha robe 
and bodice. Their ceremonial dre.ss is the same as their every-day 
dress except that it is clean. Tliey are hospitable and forbearing, 
but fond of drink, and proverbially lazy, as the saying goes, Lnder 
his hanuehes the awl, and in hi.s house starving children.^ They work 
in leather, ent and dye skins, make sandal- shoes and water bags, 
and till the g’romid. The women help the men in drawing silk 
flowers and making silk borders to the shoes. iSome serve as 
labourers and hold torches in marriage processions. They worship 
the ordinary Hindu gf)ds and godde.-scs, and have house muiges of 
llahiri, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Mhasoba. They keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and fi'asts, and their priests arc village Brahmans to 
whom they pay the greatest respect. They worship Satvai on the 
fifth day after childbirth, name the child eithei\ou the twelfth or 
the thirteenth, and clip the child’s hair w itliin four to si.x mouths. 
With them marriage is preceded by betrothal. P>efure marriage they 
rub the boy and girl at their liousos w ith turmeric, and as a guardian 
uvdi-ruk tie iK'nii'lijhilris or five tree leaves that is of the mango, tlic 
Hitihar Fi(’U3 gloinerata, the Jiinihhiil tsyzigium jainbohuiuin, the 
se Prosopis spicegera, and /•«( Calotropis gigauteii toa ]i(j't ot 
the booth and worship them, offering aii-h and fetisting on its tie'll. 
The poor bury the dead and those who can alVord it burn them. 
They allow widow marriage, the widower during the cereuiuiiy 
being seated on bullock harness and the widow on a low wooden 
stool. They have a caste council and settle social disputes in 
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presence of the headman. They do not send their boys to school. 
Their income is fair and enough to keep them. 

Gavandis, or Mason.s, are returned as numbering 812 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided into Jingars, Jires, 
Kamathis, Marathas, Panchals, and Sugars. A few Brahmans also 
work as masons. Oi these Jingars, Karaathis, and Brahmans are 
found in very small numbers in the district, and Panchals are rare. 

•JiEE Ct.vvaxdis are found only in Pandharpur and Sholapur. 
They are called .Jires after their headman’s surname who was the 
Badshas’ or Bijapur kings’ builder. They are .said to have been 
Maratha husbandmen who were put out of caste because they 
refused to pay a fine of £l.j (Rs. 1 -jO) which their castefellows 
levied on them for building mosques for the Arlil-Shahi kings 
(M90-1G8C) at Bijapur. They say Maratha.s are willing to let them 
back, but that they do not wish to go back, because the Maratlias 
have lately taken to eating, and, in out-of-the-way places, marrying 
with Tclis and Saugur-s. The Jires and Marathas eat together, and 
their married women or narn.shiuf! attend feast.s at one another’s 
houses. Bodhlebava, a great Maratha saint, whose head-quarters 
are at Dhamangaon iuBarsi, isansious that the Jires should go back 
and join the Marathas. The Jires are said to have come into the 
district seventy or eighty years ago to build Sindia’s mansion in 
Pandharpur. They have Kadus or bastards among them, with 
whom they eat hut do not intermarry. The Jirc surnames aro 
Kdmle, Pavar, Salunke, and Surve, and families having the ,<ame 
surname do not intermarry. The names in connnon use among 
men are Apa, Balvanta, (ianpati, and Rama ; and among women 
Elubai, Ittai, Rakliiim;ii and .Subai. All bedong tothe .sun family called 
.Survgotra or Surugotra. Neither men nor women dilfer from 
cultivating lifantthas in look, speech, house, dress, or f(jod. Thev cat 
fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, rabbit.s, hares, and Fowls, and tlieir 
staple food is 1/iiJri, fur, j r'lri, milk, and every two or three days 
rice. They clriiik liiiiior once or twice a year especially on the la^t 
day of the Shiim/d or Jlnli holidays in March- A])ril. They are not 
great eaters or drinkers, ueither aro they good cooks. There is 
nothing special or jiroverbial abi.>ut their cooking. Before beginning 
to dine, they sprinkle n little cold water round the diuing plate and 
sip some water rejieating the words Krtshititrjitni that is for the 
acceptance of Rrishna. The Jires are hardworking, evmiteinpered, 
sober, thrifty, liospitable, contented, and orderly. They are masons 
and husljaiidmen and their women mind the house. 'I’heir boys 
liegin to help from fifteen or eighteen. A trained mason earns 
£1 to £J (IIs. 1-j -.39) amonth. All find eoiistaut eiiqilovinent. 
They build liouses, ])onds, wells, bridges .and temples, and carvo 
stone ormonld clay images of gods and animals, which they sell at 
;JJ. jo £20 (Rs. f-200). Their craft jiro.spers and they have 
credit licing able to borrow at twelve to eighteen pei’ cent a year and 
almost never fail to jiay their debts. 'J’heir family doitie.s are 
Bhavani of Tulj.-ipur, -lakliai and Jokhai, and Klmmloba of Jejuri. 
'I hey also worship all Brahmanieal gods and goddesses and 
keej) tliC regular lasts and leasts. Their jiriests are the ordinary 
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Maratlia Brahmans, before whom they bow and whom they worship 
as ^ods. Their gtinis or religious teachers are either Gosavis or 
Brahmans. AYhen a child or a grown person is initiated the teacher 
whispers into his right ear a sacred verse. A year or two after 
marriage they generally go and seek the advice of the teacher. 
They believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying, and, when 
sickness comes to a family, they consult a seer or devruslii as to the 
best means for driving out the evil spirit. When a boy is twelve, 
sixteen, or eighteen years old his parents think of marrying him. 
The girl chosen to be his wife is generally eight to twelve years old, 
but they have no rule that girls should be married before they 
come of ago. Before a marriage can be fixed, the parties must 
ascertain that the boy and girl have difierent surnames and have 
not the same guardian or dcvulc. After talking the matter over 
with his wife and the elderly women of his house and fixing 
on some girl the boy’s father goes to a Brahman and asks him 
when he should set out to make an offer of marriage for his boy. 
The Brahman, who is generally a village astrologer names the day, 
and the boy’s father, tying in a cloth a few cakes and some 
vegetables, fried fish, and pounded chillies, starts for the girl’s 
with a kinsman or two. When they reach the girl’s, the boy’s father 
makes over the bundle of cakes to the women of the house, and 
the fathers sit on the veranda, on a blanket spread for them, talking 
the matter over, asking one another the boy’s and girl’s ages, their 
surnames, and their guardians or dccahs. After some pressure 
the girl’s father agrees to give his daughter, and they sup together 
often from the same plate. Next morning the fathers go to the 
village Brahman, and tell him the boy’s and the girl’s names, 
eat a dish of rice and sugar, and settle what presents each is to 
make to the other’s child. Next day some of the boy’s kinspcople 
bring a rube and bodice, go to the girl’s house and present it to 
her. From thi.s time marriage preparatii^ns are pressed on. AVhen 
the Brahman ha.s tixed a lucky evening for the wedding, word is 
sent to the girl’s parent.^, and the boy’s father sends invitations to 
relations and friends. Marriage booths are built at both houses. 
Except that an altar i.s built at the girl’s, the prepavatiuns at both 
boiwcs are the .'<ame. Musicians .are called and early in the wedding 
morning at the girl’s house, the house liaudmill is washed, and 
turnierio routs are ground to {)owder. The girl’s head is rubbed 
with oil and her body with turmeric and she is bathed with a band 
of little children. VVheu all the children have bathed, the girl’s 
mother sits by her and bathes, and her kiuspeople present her 
with a new robe and bodice. The girl is dressed in a rolie and green 
bodice, her clothes are stained with turmeric, and her brow marked 
with -redpowder. A llower or a tinsel chaplet is tied round her 
brow and her bead is covered with a blauket. By this time the boy 
has been rubbed with turmeric and bathed, lie is then dressed and 
a tinsel cha})let is tied to bis brow. The guests feast, and, seating 
the boy on a horse or bullock, with music and friends go to tbo 
girl’s village Mariiti, and from it to the boundary of the girl’s 
village. The girl's friends como and bring them to tbo village 
temple, they bow before the god, and the boy is led to the dour of 
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tlie girl’s marriage hall, bathed, dressed iu new clothes, and seated 
near the outer wall of the house. The girl is seated on tlie boy’s 
left. They are then made to stand facing each other, and a cloth is 
held between them. Behind the girl and the boy stand their maternal 
uncles and their sisters or kuravUs with lighted lamps in their 
hands. The boy’s brother also stands behind him with a lemon 
stuck on the point of a dagger. The Brahman repeats verses, and 
the guests throw rice over the pair. At the end of the verses the 
Brahman claps his hands, the musicians play, and the boy and girl 
are husband and wife. Then the boy and girl are seated on the 
altar, the girl on the boy’s left. They dine and the guests either 
stay for the night or go home. On the fourth day the boy takes the 
girl to his own house. Jircs allow widow marriage and polygamy. 
When a girl comes of age she is seated iu a room by herself for 
four days. On the fifth she is bathed and word is sent to her 
parents. She is given a cut, bedding-, waterpots, and a robe and 
bodice, and the boy is given a turban. A feast is held and the girl 
is told to make the bed ready, and the boy and girl are shut in 
the room. A young wife generally goes to her parents for her 
first child. 'When a child is born a Brahman is asked to name it. 
The midwife cuts the navel cord, bathes the mother and child in 
warm water, and swathes the child iu cloth bandages. A jtieeo of 
cloth soaked in cow's milk is put in the child’s inontb, and the 
mother is fed on rice, butter, and warm water. A lamp is kept 
burning in the room, and, on the fifth day, the goddess Satvai 
is worshipped, and on the twelfth day the child is named. 
IVheu a Jiru is on the point of death, his son lays his father’s head 
on his right knee and drops water into his mouth. When he 
lireathes his last some rhuiges or Cfiidavari water and tulsi leaves 
and a piece of gold are put in his laoutli. The body is brougbl out 
of the house and laid on the door-step with its feit to the road. 
Warm water is poured over it, it is laid on the bier, and covered from 
head to foot with a sheet. Uu the sheet is sprinkled redpowder 
or ijiih'fJ and basil leaves, and two co])per coins and a handful of 
gram are tied iu the hem of the sheet. Tho chief mourner ties a 
piece of white cloth across liis shoulder and chest. Then bolding iu 
his right hand an eartlien jar with live coal iu it, the chief mourner 
starts, and four near kinsmen lift the bier and follow. At tho 
burning ground a stone called or the stone of life is picked 
up, and kept iu some safe place in tho burning ground. 'I'he bier is 
set on tho ground and the julo is made ready. The chief mourner 
bathes, brings a potfiil of water, pours a few drojis into tlu- dead 
mouth, and lights the jiile. lie takes the jar, bores holes iu it, walks 
three times round the [lyre, dashes the put on the ground, and heats 
liis mouth with tho open palm of his right hand. Then they bathe 
and go back to their homos. While the funeral party are awav, at tho 
chief mourner’s house the spot where the decea-cd lireathear his hist 
is cuwdimged, a cup of milk and a lighted lamp are set oii it, and tho 
ground is strewn with wheat or rice flour. I'he neighbours come with 
cooked food, serve it to tlio mourners, and dine with them. In tho 
evening they look for tho marks of an aiit or other insect’s foot, and 
from the footsteps judge that tho deceasod has died happy and his 
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spirit has passed into an ant or a fly. If no footsteps are traced, 
the dead is believed to have had some unfulfilled wish or care that 
keeps him from leaving the earth. They beg him to come and drink 
and leave his footsteps that they may not be anxious what has 
come to him. This is repeated night and day, the people if no 
traces are shown puzzling what can be the deceased’s unfulfilled 
wish. On the third day, the chief mourner with some near 
kinspeople goes to the burning ground and throws the ashes into 
water. The crows are offered rice balls, and they are asked to come 
and eat them. If the crows come and touch the balls, it is believed 
that the soul of the deceased is happy ; if the crow refuses to eat 
the mourners pray the dead to say what ails him, and promise to 
fulfil his wishes. For ten days the house is in mourning. On the 
eleventh the whole house is cowdunged, and on tbe twelfth and 
thirteenth cooked food and rice balls are again offered to the 
crows. The chief mourner does not become pure till the morning 
of the thirteenth, when the whole house is cowdunged, uncooked 
food and money presents are made to Brhhmans, and the caste is 
feasted. The Jires are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
They have no headman and settle their social disputes at meetings of 
their own and other castemen. The power of caste has of late gi’own 
weak. The Jires can read and write Marfithi both Balbodh and 
Modi, and keep their boys for long at schools. They are a steady 
and contented if not a rising class. 

Sagar Gavandis claim to have come from Benares in 
search of work to the Nizam’s Haidarabad. Their castefellows 
are still found near Haidarabad some of them wearing sacred 
threads and dining in silk waistcloths. They occasionally come 
on pilgrimage from Haidarabad to Pandharpur when they dine 
with the Sliolapur Sagars, but not unless tbe local Sagars dress in a 
silk or in a fresh washed waistcloth. They are said to have come 
into the district about three hundred years ago, and are divided into 
Sagars proper and Lekavlas or Kadus that is bastard Sagars who 
eat together but do not intermarry. The names in common use 
among them are Govind, Nagu, Narayan, and Narsu ; and among 
women Bhagirthi, Kashi, Yamuna, and Yashvada. Their surnames 
are Gadpate, Kalburge, Kasle, and Name ; and families bearing 
the same surnames do not intermarry. All belong to the 
Kashyap family stock. Both men and women look like Maratha 
husbandmen, the men wear the top-knot and moustache, but not the 
beard, and mark their brows with sandal. Their home tongue 
IS Marathi, but those who are settled in the Karnatak and 
Moghldi or Nizam’s country speak Telugu. Their houses are the 
same as Maratha houses with mud and stone walls and flat earth 
roofs and their house goods include cots, boxes, metal and earthen 
vessels, clothes, cattle, and ponies. They eat fish and the flesh of 
sheep, goats, hares, rabbits, and fowls,and their staple food i.s jvdri,tur, 
hdjri, and occasionally rice and wheat bread. Formerly all ate flesh 
whenever they could afford it without offering it to the gods. Many 
of them keep to the old practice, but some who have become 
vnrkaris or Pandharpur devotees, offer no sheep, goats, or fowls, have 
given up eating flesh and drinking liquor, and have taken to wear a 
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necklace of tulni beads. For tbeir holiday dinners they prepare grain 
and wheat cakes. They drink liquor but only twice or three times 
a year on great occasions like Sanhrdnt in January and SJiinigaia 
March. They are not great eaters or drinkers, neither are they good 
cooks. There is nothing special or proverbial about their cooking 
or their pet dishes. Their only peculiar practice at meals is before 
beginning to eat to lay some cooked rice for the god Agni or fire 
in front of their plates. Both men and women dress like 
Marathfis, the men in a waistcloth, turban, jacket, coat, shoulder- 
cloth, and shoes, and the women in a robe and bodice. The women 
do not deck their heads with flowers or false hair. Both men and 
women are fairly neat and clean but they do not show any taste in 
dress and have no special liking for gay colours. Their holiday 
dress is made of rich stuff with gold borders. There have been 
no recent changes in the shape or material. The women wear the 
nosering, earrings, neck ornaments, bangles, and toe-rings. Men 
wear a gold ueckchain and finger rings, and boys up to fifteen 
wear wristlets. They are hardworking, even-tempered, sober, 
thrifty, hospitable, and orderly. Besides by stone-cutting some 
earn their living as husbandmen and some as labourers. Boys 
begin to help their fathers at the ago of twelve and become skilled 
workers at the age of twenty-five. A boy gets S.-f. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) 
a month, and when he becomes a skilled worker his wages rise 
to IGs. to £1 12.<!. (Rs. 8-16). Their work is not constant. They 
sometimes take fields on lease and work in them. They build houses, 
wells, and bridges, make earth and lime images of Hindu gods 
and saints, and sell Ganpatis at Ibi. to Gel (1-4 us.). They are 
not in debt, and are generally able to borrow at about two per cent 
a month, tragnrs claim Kshatriya de.scent though they admit they 
have fallen to he .Shudras. They eat with 'Marathas, Dhang-ars, and 
Lingayat Vaiii«, but not with Lingayat 'I’elis, Panchals, Jingars, 
tSouars, Ka.siirs, cir low caste Hindus like Biiruds, Mhars, and iW angs. 
They are a religious j)eople and worship Hindu gods and goddesses 
as well as Mnsalman saints and the tuhiifs or iMuharram biers. 
Their family deities arc Balaji of Giri or Tirupati, Bhavani of Tuljapur, 
Jotiba of Katnagiri, Khamloba of Jejuri, and Yalhima of the 
Karnatak to whom they sometimes go to pay vow.s. Their priests 
are the ordinary Maratha Brahmans to whom they show the greatest 
respect. The p'o-a.v or teachers of some are Ranu'umjs and of others 
Phankaracharya. They are either Simlits or Miislinavs !ind keep 
the usual Bifihnianic fa^ts iiml fe.ast.s. 'I'liey believe in sorcery 
witchcrafr and soothsaying. They marry their girls between seven 
and twelve, and their boy,, between twelve and "twenty-five. After 
talking- the matter over iind fixing on some girl, the boyY father 
consults a Br.ahman and sttirts with a couple of relations for the 
girl’s hou-e. They t;dk the matter tn'er, and, aftt'r some ])ressure, 
the gii-r.s father agrees to give his danghter. An astrologer is sent 
for, the l)oy's and girl’s horoscopes are compared, and, if the 
horoscope.s ag-ree, the parents settle what presents are to be given, 
i he astri.logi’f is asked tri fix ;i lucky day for formally tisking for the 
girl, and, when thi.s is settled, tiie "hot s father returns to his house 
with his critnpanton.s. On a lucky day named by the astrologer 
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the hoy’s kiuspeople taking a rohe and bodice, a packet of sugar, 
fruit, dry dates, and betelnut and leaves, go to the girl’s house, 
present her with the robe and the bodice, fill her lap with fruit, 
dry dates, rice, and betel, and an astrologer is sent for who 
draws up the marriage papers or pafrikds, receiv'es a money present, 
and retires. The boy’s brother or if be has no brother, the boy’s 
father is presented with a turban, a feast is held, and sugar is 
handed among the guests. Instead of the boy, the girl, with 
kinsfolk and music, starts on horseback for the boy’s. They stop 
at the village Maruti temple and send word to the boy, and the 
boy’s party come with pots full of cold water, cakes, and millet 
gruel. After the gruel has been served to such as wish to share 
it, they are brought into the village and taken to their lodgings. 
The boy is bathed and rubbed with turmeric, and what is over is 
sent to the girl’s with a robe and bodice. The boy’s kinswomen bathe 
the girl, dress her in the new clothes, and fill her lap with fruit dry 
dates and betel. Two branches of each of the five guardian trees or 
pdnchpdlvis that is the leaves of mango, the )/?)i6arFicusglomerata,the 
jdmhhul Syzigium jambolanum, saundml Prosopis spicegera, and rui 
Calotropis gigantea, are laid in an earthen jar and placed in Maruti’s 
temple. Then from both houses a band of kinspeople with music go to 
fetch the jar or guardian shrine to their houses, place it near the house 
gods, and worship it with flowers and rice grains. An altar is raised 
at the boy’s with a plantain stem and a pile of six earthen jars at 
each corner. A procession is formed and the girl’s kinsfolk with 
the girl carried in the arms of a near relation go to the village 
temple, and from the temple to the boy’s. "When the girl reaches 
the boy’s she takes her stand near the door of the booth, the boy’s 
mother waves round her head a cocoanut and cooked rice, and 
throws it to one side, and the girl walks in with her relations and 
takes her seat in the house. Two low wooden stiiols are set in 
front of the altar, the boy and girl take their stand on the stools 
face to face, grains of rice are handed to the guests, and, when the 
Brahmans have finished chanting the marriage verses, the guests 
throw the rice over the couple and they are husband and wife. 
Four or five turns of cotton thread are passed round the boy and 
girl ; the threads are offered vermilion and rice, cut, tied round a 
turmeric root, and bound to the wrist of the boy and of the girl. 
The priest throws a sacred thread round tho boy’s shoulders, the 
boy and girl arc seated on the altar, the sacrificial fire is lit, betel 
IS handed, and the guests withdraw. The boy and girl are taken 
before the house gods, bow to them, and are lifted on the shoulders 
of two men who dance to music. The day ends with the biting 
ot betel leaf rolls by the boy and gild and the playing of odds 
and evens with betelnuts, and a feast. Either on the second or the 
third day after marriage, in the marriage hall, a cot is laid in front 
of the house door, on which the boy and girl sit near each other. 
Between them is placed a stone rolling-pin miifHod in a piece of 
white cloth and daubed with turmeric. The pin is by turns placed 
in the arms of the boy and of the girl, and cold water is dropped on 
the ground near their feet, and the women call out that the boy’s or 
the girl’s child has passed over water. The family priest unties the 
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wedding wristlets, the hoy takes oS his sacred thread, and after 
worshipping them they are kept in some corner of the house and 
in the end thrown away. The girl’s father asks the hoy’s father 
how many hetelnuts he wishes. If the girl’s father says twenty, 
ten are added, and thirty hetelnuts are handed to each of the guests 
whether man woman or child. In this way large quantities of 
hetelnuts are handed round whether or not the guests belong to 
their own caste. Then except those who have been asked to stay 
for dinner, all leave. Feasts on both sides end the marriage 
ceremonies. Their age-coming and pregnancy rites are the same as 
those of the Kamathis. On the fifth day after the birth of a girl’s 
first child the midwife lays healing herbs and roots on a grindstone, 
and lays vermilion, turmeric paste, flowers, burnt frankincense, and 
cooked food before them. A feast is held and either five or seven 
widows are feasted in honour of the goddess Satvai «ho is believed 
to be a widow. The women of the house keep awake the whole 
night. Next morning the midwife carries to her own house and eats 
the food which the evening before was offered to the healing plants. 
The plants are taken away and given to the young mother. On the 
tenth the house is cowdunged, the mother and child are bathed and 
laid on the fresh washed cot spread with fresh clothes. On the 
eleventh, as on the tenth, the mother and child are bathed, the cot 
is washed, and the whole house cowdunged. On the twelfth, five 
seven or nine pebbles are arranged in a line outside of the house in 
the name of Satvai, and water is poured over them, red and scented 
powder sprinkled, flowers rice and sandal strewn, frankincense 
burnt, and cooked food and two pieces of thread or nndds laid 
before them. The mother makes a low bow, and retires. In the 
afternoon the child is laid in the cradle and named, and the thread 
or ndda offered to the goddess Satvdi is cut in two, and one-half 
tied round each of the child’s wrists. After three mouths the 
father’s people fetch the child and its mother to the father’s house, 
and its hair is clipped on some lucky day. When a Gavandi is on 
the point of death he is laid on a blanket, and water mixed with 
sweet basil or tulsi leaves, and a piece of gold are put in his mouth. 
After death the body is bathed in warm water on the house steps, a 
silk cloth is wound round the waist, and the body is laid on the 
bier, red and scented powders are sprinkled over it, and it is covered 
with a white sheet, to whose hem are tied a few grains of rice and a 
copper coin. Both men and women follow tho body to the burning 
ground. About half-way the bier is lowered, the rice and the copper 
are laid on one side, the bier is again rai..,od and they go to tho 
burning ground. While the pile is building, the chief mourner bathes 
and has his head and moustache shaved, and tho body is laid on the 
pile. The chief mourner again bathes, dips the hem of his robe in 
water, squeezes some drops into the dead mouth, an<l set.s fire to tho 
pile. When the pile is halt burnt tlie chief mourner takes the jar in 
which he brings fire, fills it with water, bores three holes in it, goe.s 
thrice round the pyre and dashes the pot on the ground, and beats 
his mouth with the back of his hand. Then tho mourners bathe, 
^ bttle grass, return to the house of mourning, and sprinkle 
the grass on the spot where the dead breathed his last. Ashes are 
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spread on the grass to show footprints, cooked rice is laid close by, 
and the whole is covered with a basket. Neighbours and kins- 
people bring cooked food and ask the mourners to eat. They 
mourn the dead ten days, and on the twelfth hold a feast, when the 
four bier -bearers are the chief guests. Ihe funeral priest is 
presented with a cot, bedding, waterpot, umbrella, walking stick, 
and shoes, to help the dead along the weary way to heaven. The 
mourners are taken to Maruti’s temple, bow to the god, and are 
brought back, and the neighbours return to their homes. Sagar 
Gavandis are bound together by a strong caste feeling. They have 
no headman, and settle social disputes at meetings of men of their 
own and of other castes. The spread of EngUsh law and of lawyers 
has weakened the power of caste, and the people are afraid to 
enforce their rules by the old penalties. They send their boys to 
school till they are about twelve, when their fathers take them to 
work as masons. Narayan Bapuji a member of this caste was post- 
master of Pandharpur for over twelve yeai’s and is now a 
Government pensioner. Another was a telegraph master of the 
Peninsula railway. The Sagars are beginning to keep their boys 
longer at school. They are a steady class. 

Ghisa'dis, or Tinkers, are returned as numbering 269 and as 
found wandering over the whole district. They are said to have 
originally passed from Gujarat to Haidarabad and from Haidarabad, 
about five hundred years ago, to Sholapur in search of work. Their 
commonest surnames are Chavlian, Kate, Khetri, Padval, Pavar, 
Sheldr, Solanke, and Suryavanshi, who eat together and intermarry. 
They are said to have sprung from Vishvakarma the framer of the 
universe, who brought out of fire the oiran or anvil, the Ihdta or 
bellows, the sdndas or tongs, the ghau or hammer, and the /idfodi or 
small hammer. He taught the Ghisadis how to make the sudarslian 
chaJa-a or Vishnu’s discus, hdii or arrow, trishnl or trident, nnl or 
horseshoe, khadj or sword, and ra</t or war chariot. When 
these were prepared and approved by their master the caste 
came to be called Ghisadis and were told to make various tools 
and weapons of war. They are strong, dark, dirty, drunken, hot- 
tempered, and hardworking. The men wear a tuft of hair on the 
crown of the head, and the moustache and beard. They speak a 
mixture of Gujarati and Marathi. They are wandering blacksmiths 
and tinkers. They have no regular dwelling but live in the open 
air, sometimes stretching a blanket over their heads as a shelter. 
Ihey have cattle, and during the rainy season live in mud or 
thatched huts. They have a few brass and copper vessels, and are 
helped in their calling by their wives and children. They eat fish 
and flesh, and drink to excess. Their daily food ia jvdri, split pulse, 
and vegetables. The men wear a turban folded in Maratha fashion, 
a jacket, a shouldorcloth, and a waistcloth ; and their women the 
Maratha robe and bodice, silver ornaments, and the lucky neckthread 
or vianjahutra. They make horse shoes, field tools including sickles, 
and cart axles and wheels. They hold their women impure for a 
mouth and a quarter after childbirth, and during that time the 
men do not worship the house gods, rub sandal on their brows, or 
get their heads shaved. The mother bathes after her impurity is 
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over, and puts new bangles round her wrists, the old ones being 
removed and carried away by the bangde-seller. A ceremony called 
2 :)dnchci is performed on the fifth day after a birth, and another on 
the seventh when the child is cradled and named. The chihTs hair 
is not clipped until another child is boru. If the mother shows no 
sign of being pregnant, the child’s hair is clipped after a couple 
or three years. On the hair-cuttiug day the child’s maternal uncle 
first cuts a lock of hair and puts it iu a safe place, aud the barber 
shaves off the rest. On some lucky day the lock which was pub 
aside is offered to the village Satvai and a feast is held. The 
goddess is offered cooked food and is asked to preserve the child. 
After the hair-clipping the child is bathed and dressed in new 
clothes presented by its maternal uncle. They have a betrothal 
ceremony which is performed one to five years before marriage. On 
the betrothal day, with kiuspeo[ile aud music, the girl is taken to 
the boy’s house, is presented with new clothes and a full set of 
ornaments, is feasted, and is sent back. In honour of the ceremony 
the girl’s father presents the caste with bl 1 0.y. (Rs.l-o) in cash, of 
which a little is spent iu buying gram aud molasses, and distributed 
among relations, friends, and castefellows. The rest is spent on 
drink and sweetmeats. The boy’s father has to give £10 (Rs. 100) 
in cash to the girl’s father. If the boy’s father fails to pay this 
amount, the girl is offered to another boy on payment of £25 
(Rs. 250) to the former boy’s father. Of this sum of £2.3 (Rs. 250) 
£5 (Rs. 50) are given to the caste and £20 (Rs. 200) to the former 
boy’s father, ou account of the betrothal ceremony already 
performed by him aud of the ornaments presented to the girl. All 
the ornaments along with the girl become the second boy’s property. 
IS’o .second betrothal ceremony is performed. At the time of the 
maiTiago the boy staud.s with a dagger iu his hand in front of the 
girl on an earthen altar, and a cloth is held between the buy and the 
girl. The Brahm.aus repeat vor.sos and they tiro husband aud wife. 
Ibur near relations stand on the four sides of the boy and girl and 
pass cotton thread round them ou thiur thumbs, cut the threads into 
two parts and tie them with two turmeric roots to the wrists of the 
boy aud the girl. Feasts are exchanged, and the boy takes his wife 
to her new home, their sisters walking behind them with lighted dough- 
lauips iu their hands. When the boy roaches his house the girl 
father pre.seuts the boy with 6.^^ to lO.v. (lbs. 3-5) as .safety 
for bringing home his daughter without accidmit. This sum is 
spent either uu sweetmeats or on liguor. A girl is held im|)uiv fur 
five days when .she comes of age. On the sixth day her lap is filled 
aud her parents pre.sent her and the boy with clothes, d’hat day is 
spent in feasting, but no flesh is eaten and no liipiur is driink. 
They burn their dead and mourn fur eleven days. On the eleventh 
the chief mourner gets his head and moustache 
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lett under water ho bathes, kindhes a sacred fire, goes round it five 
times, and makes a long bow before it. A feast is held on the spot, 
ana one of the party presents the mourner with a new turban. Tho 
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Brahman is given uncooked food, and a gonJhal or a drum or 
daiir dance is held during the night. On the twelfth his 
relations friends and castefellows feast the mourner and a sheep is 
slaughtered for the occasion. On the thirteenth cooked rice, split 
pulse, and butter are mixed together, served on castor or erand leaves, 
and laid on the spot where the body was burned, where the bier 
was rested, and where the deceased breathed his last. The ashes 
are removed and river water is poured over the spot. After a bath 
the mourner and his friends return to the mourner’s house, sprinkle 
cold water on the bodies of the house people to make them entirely 
clean, and to rid him of his mourning, his friends offer the chief 
mourner a cup of sugared milk, and return to their homes. They 
allow widow marriage. They settle social disputes at caste meetings, 
and the fine is spent in drink. They do not send their boys to school 
and take to no new pursuits. They are a poor class. 

Ka'ranjkars, that is Fountain Makers, including Jingars, that 
is Saddlers, who call themselves Somvanshi Aiya Kshatris, are 
returned as numbering 4-18 and as found over the whole district. 
They say that the Brahmand and Bhavishyottar jmrdns contain a full 
account of their origin. The founder of their caste was Mauktik, 
Mukdev, or Mukteshvar, whose temple is in Shiv Kanchi or the 
modern Conjeveram in Madias. The spot where Mukteshvar bathed 
and prayed is called Muktamala Hariui. Even two demons Chandi 
and Mundi were made holy by bathing there, and bathing at this 
spot still cleanses from sin. This place the Karanjkars hold to bo 
sacred and make pilgrimages to it. 'I’hey have no divisions and 
have eight family stocks or gotms, the names of which are Angiras, 
Bharadvaj, Garg, Gautain, Kanv, Kaundanya, Vahnik, and Vasi.^hth. 
Their surnames are Cliavhau, Gadho, Gavli, Houkalas, Kale, 
Kamble, Lohare, Vaghmare, and Vasuude. Of these Chavhans 
belong to the Yasishth gofni, Mukteshvar ^nvtrnr, Eudragayatri, 
Kigved, and the colour ol the horse and chariot is white or nhvet. 
Fainilie.s belonging to the same family stock eat together but cannot 
intermarry. They have regular features and are neither dark nor 
fair. The men wear the top-knot and moustache and rub sandal on 
their brow. Their women, who arc f.iir and pretty, tie the hair in a 
knot behind the head and rub rcdpowder on their brows. They uso 
falso hair but do not dock the head with llowcrs. The homo tongue 
of most is Marathi, but some speak Ivanarese both at home and 
abroad. Their houses arc generally built of mud and stone with flat 
roofs, having a veranda or room in the front of the house to servo 
as a shop. Their houses are neat and clean and well-cared-for, and 
they keep servants to help in their shops, and cows, she-buffalocs, 
and parrots. They have generally a good store of brass copper and 
earthen vi'ssels. They are not great eaters or drinkers, and their 
eveiy-d.iy food consists of rice bread, pulse, and vegetables. They 
eat fish and flesh and drink lirpuir. The men dress like Deccan 
Brahmans in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shouldereloth, head- 
scarf, Brahman turban, and shoes. The women dress like Brahman 
women, in a robe and bodice. Children go naked till four or five. 
After five a boy wears a loincloth, and a girl a petticoat and bodice. 
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Both men and women are neat and clean but are not tasteful in 
their dress and have no special liking for gay colours. Most of 
them have a fresh set of clothes for special occasionSj a rich robe and 
bodice worth £2 to £0 (Rs. 20-60) which last for several years. 
They wear head, ear, nose, arm, and foot ornaments. They are 
sober, thrifty, hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable, orderly, and 
clever workers. They follow a variety of callings, making cloth- 
scabbards, and kJioyirs or pad-saddles and chdrjdrnds or cloth- 
saddles, but not leather saddles. They make boxes and cradles, 
carve stones, paint and make figures of clay and cloth, pierce 
metal and paper plates, carve wood, make and repair padlocks, 
make and repair tin brass and copper pots, make gold and 
silver ornaments, cut diamonds, and make vinds or lyres and 
surangis or fiddles and other mu.sical instruments. Their women 
and children help in their work. Their children begin to work 
at seven and are skilled workers by twenty. If the boy belongs 
to their own caste he is expected to know something and is paid 
16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10) according to the amount he does. If the 
boy belongs to another caste, from whom the workman does 
not expect much help, beyond blowing the fire and handing him 
articles, the boy is paid 2s. to 8s. (Rs. 1-4) a month, but if he proves 
intelligent and useful his wages are raised to £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10- 
12) a month. A skilful workman seldom serves under another 


man. ^ He opens a shop or works iu partnership with his master. 
The Arya Kshatris always work to order, and keep no ready made 
articles in stock. The merchants who want the articles give them 
the metal agreeing to. pay them at so much a pound. The yearly 
income of a working family, including a man his wnfe and two 
children, varies from £10 to £20 (Rs, 100 -200). Their work is 
not con.stant and few of them have capital. According to their 
calling Jingars are known .as Chituris, Jades, Lohars, "Xalbauds, 
Otaris or casters, Patvekar.s, Sonars, SutJr.s, I'ainbats, Tarkars or wire 
drawer.s, and Tarasgars or .scale-m.akers who cat together and 
intermarry. Be.sides receiving p.ayment in cash they barter their 
wares for clothes and grain. They complain that the use of 
European and Austr.alian copper sheets has taken from them part 
of their old calling, and, that since the 1876 famine, people have been 
too poor to paint their houses or to buy orn, aments. They are 
somewhat dcpre.ssed and some have sunk to be labourers. The 
uncertainty of their work and the large sums they spend on family 
observances have sunk some of them in debt. 'I’liey have credit 
and borrow at one to tw'o per cent a month. They claim to be 
Soiuvaushi Kshatris and their claim is supported by deeds nr .sannds 
given to them by the Shank.aracharya of Shringeri'iu .Maisur. J’he 
Arya Kshatris are Smarts and keep images of their <eids in their 
housc.s. Their prie.sls are ordinary Brahmans, gunerallv” De.shasths to 
whom they pay great respect. They keep the usual Briih manic fasts 
and fcast.s, and make pilgrimages to Benares, i:aya..lejuri. Shiv K.aiichi 
iuljapur, and \ i.shnii kanchi near Rameshvar, and Muktoshvar 
near Senngapatam. Their teacher or ynra is Shankarfleharya whoso 
chief monasteries are at Shrmgeri and Sankeshvar. Every two or 
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three years his followers make Shankarachurya a money present 
at 2s. (Re. 1) a year from each house. For her fii'st child a young 
wife generally goes to her parents’. A room is cleaned, cowdunged, 
and furnished with a cot, and, when her time comes, a midwife is 
sent for, and the woman is taken to the lying-in room. The child is 
laid on a cloth on the ground and a hole is dug close by. The 
midwife washes the mother, cuts the child’s navel cord, bathes the 
child in warm water, binds it in swaddling clothes, and lays it 
beside its mother on the cot. The hole is worshipped, betel and 
leaf packets are laid near it, and the navel cord and after-birth 
are buried outside of the house. The lying-in room is cowdunged 
and the mother’s clothes are washed by the midwife. The mother 
is given a mixture of butter and assafeetida, and is fed on equal 
quantities of rice and butter. The child’s head is marked with 
sweet oil and it is fed by sucking a piece of cloth soaked in cow’s 
milk. A lighted lamp is laid near the mother’s cot, and, according 
to the custom of the family, either five wheat fiour lamps are 
lighted and kept burning in the mother’s room for five days or one 
on the first day, two on the second, and so on to five lamps on the 
fifth day. Some make no dough lamps, and content themselves 
with a single brass lamp. On the fifth morning the child is bathed 
and a handful of vekhattd or orris root powder is rubbed on its head, 
a hood is drawn over its head, and it is laid beside its mother. A 
grindstone and roller are laid in a corner of the mother’s room, and 
thirty-two kinds of healing plants, herbs, and roots are laid on the 
grindstone. A penknife is also laid on the stone and worshipped by 
the midwife, if she belongs to the mother’s caste. If the midwife 
does not belong to the mother’s caste the mother herself lays before 
the grindstone cooked rice, sugar cakes, and five betel packets. A 
lighted lamp is placed near the grindstone and fed the whole 
night with oil. Of the five betel packets one is eaten by the mother 
and the four others are eaten by four young women, who keep 
watch the whole night over the mother and her child, playing with 
dice, odds and evens, and othei’ games. Next morning some married 
woman or the midwife throws the dough lamps into a stream or 
river. The healing herbs are moved from the stone and given 
to the young mother. On the morning of the tenth the whole 
house is cowdunged, the mother and child are bathed, and all 
her clothes and the cot are wa.shcd. Ou the morning of the eleventh 
day the house is again cowdunged, the mother and child are bathed, 
her cot and clothes are again washed, and the men of the family 
change their threads. From this day the mother is touched by the 
pco})lo of the house, but she is not pure enough to outer the cook 
room or offer cooked food to the house gods. On the twelfth day, 
five married women whose children are alive, wash the child’s 
cradle, rub it with turmeric and redpowder, and hang it from one 
of the house rafters. On the ground below the cradle is placed 
a leaf plate with a handful of whc.at and on the plate a lighted 
dough lamp. In front of the latnp on a betel leaf arc laid boiled 
gram, and the five married women mark the cradle with turmeric 
and redpowder. I’hey fill one another’s laps with boiled gram, 
li l‘r)-l 1 
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betelmit and leaves ai’c served, and tlicy go home. In tlio afternoon 
when the feast is ready, the five married women come with other 
guests who have been asked in tlie morning, and tliey dine and go 
home. In the evening women guests come with presents of caps, 
hoods, betel, rice, and dry cocoa-kernel. ^Vhell all have come, a 
low wooden stool is sot near the cradle, and the mother takes the 
child in her arms and goes and sits on the stool. The gue.sts sit 
round her and the child’s maternal grandmothev fills the laps of 
women guests who do not belong to her daughter’s family. The 
young mother’s lap is filled by her mother or by a kinswoman, and 
copper anklets are put round the child’s feet. The child’s maternal 
grandmother marks her daughter’s brow with redpowder and 
presents her with a bodice, fills her lap with rice and dry cocoa-kcrnel, 
and puts a hood on the child’.s head. The other women guests 
follow her example, prc.scnting the child and mother with clothes, 
and filling the child’s mother’s lap. Then the child’s father’s 
sisters stand on each side of the cradle, dress a piece of sandalwood 
in a hood and child’s other clothes, and pass it from one to another 
singing songs. The child is treated in the same way as the piece 
of sandalwood. It is then laid in the cradle and two women one 
after the other cry out kur-r-r in the child’s ears, and slap each 
other gently on the back. Then a song is sung by the women 
guests, sugar and betel are served, and the guests withdraw. On 
a lucky day, in the third month, if the child is a boy, his head is 
shaved. In the morning on or below the veranda of the house a 
low wooden stool is set and on the stool is spread a piece of bodice 
cloth or ckolkhan sprinkled with grains of rice. The child’s maternal 
uncle takes the child on his knee, sit.s on the clntli, and, while 
musicians play, the barber cuts the child’s liair with a pair of scissors, 
leaving a top and two ear tufts. The uncle loaves his seat with 
the child in his arms, and, seating the child on another stool, rubs 
it with fragrant oil and five married women bathe it in warm water 
and rub its brow with redpowder. It is then dressed in its host 
clothes, ornaments are put on, and it is seated on a stool. The 
guests present the child and its mother with clothes. The harbor 
is given the piece of cloth on which the uncle sat while tho child’s 
hair was being cut, ten copper coins, a betel packet, and uncooked 
food. The child is taken to tho village temple with women guests 
and musicians, the god is presented with a copper coin and a betel 
packet, they how to him and withdraw. A feast is held and tho gucst.s 
go homo. When the boy is two or three year.s old comes tho 
top-knot keeping. In the morning a low wooden stool is sot on the 
veranda covered with a piece of hi.)dieecluth, grains of rico are 
spiinkled over it, and the h^y i.s seated oii it and hf'ld Irom htdiind 
by his father. Tho harher shaves the cliild’s lu-ad and the two 
ear tufts hut leav'cs around top-knot. ’I’he ciidd’s hodv' is rtihbeil 
with fragrant oil and he is bathed. A new clolh is wound round his 
waiat and he i.s carried into the hoii.-.c whoi'e he is dressed in rich 
clothe.s aiul taken to the village temple with womon guests and 
music. A copper com and a betel ])acket arc laid liefore the god 
and they return to the child’s house. .Marrieil women are presented 
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with turmeric aud redpowder, and a feast is held when a couple 
of sweet dishes are prepared aud the guests withdraw. When the 
boy is between seven and nine the boy’s father asks the village 
astrologer to fix a lucky time for performing the thread-girding. The 
astrologer names a day, and the father goes home, tells the house 
people what the astrologer said, goes to the market, and, for luck 
buys 1.?. (8 as.) worth of turmeric root and 6d. (4 as.) worth 
of redpowder. On a lucky day throe to five handmills are set 
in the house. To the neck of each, in a piece of yellow cloth, 
are tied a turmeric root, a few grains of rice, and a betelnut. Five 
married women who have children alive are called and asked 
to grind a handful of turmeric, and they grind it singing songs. 
After the turmeric has been ground into powder it is poured 
iuto a metal pot, the grinders are presented with turmeric and 
redpowder, and return to their homes. The house people set to 
making preparations buying grain, butter, oil, molasses, and clothes. 
A booth is raised, and, in a yellow cloth, a betelnut, a turmeric 
root, aud a few grains of rice are tied to one of the booth posts 
which is called «i!(/(!(rbiietlh or the lucky post. The morning before 
the day fixed men and women, with the family priest and music, go to 
the houses of relations, friends, aud neighbours, and to the village 
god asking them to come next day to the thread-girding. After 
they return the marriage god or dovak is installed as among Brahmans. 
In the evening an altar is raised by the housepeople measuring five 
and a half spans broad by the boy’s hand and nine spans long and 
whitewashed. On this day all married women of the caste and boys 
whoso mniij or grass thread has not been taken off are asked to 
dine. Early on the thread-girding morning the boy's parents 
bathe, and a barber is called. The priest asks the barber to 
bring the razor with which ho is going to shave the boy’s head. 
'The l)arbor takes the razor out of his leather bag aud lays it on 
the ground. The priest mutters versos over it, throws a few 
grains of rod rice over it, aud, taking it in his hands, cuts a strand 
of the sacred thread with it, as if to test its sharpness, and, with 
another blade of sacred grass, draws lines over it and gives it 
back to the barber. The boy is seated on a low wooden stool, aud 
the barber shaves his head except the topknot. The boy is bathed, 
his brow is m.arkcd with red saudal powder, aud he dines from the 
same plate with his motlier in comjiauy with married womeu and 
boys who have not ceased to wear the niiinj or grass cord. When 
his meal is still iiiilim’shed, the boy is made to leave the dining jilato, 
his hands and mouth are washed, aud he is seated in front of the 
barber. 'J’ho barber a gain shaves the boy’s head except the topknot, 
and a married -woman rubs him with fragrant oil, bathes him, marks 
his brow with red saudal, aud seats him on a stool near his father, 
’riic priest repeats versc's, sprinkles water on the boy’s head from 
the point of a blade of sacred grass, gives him a silk loincloth to wear, 
andble.sscs a sacred thread and puts it round the boy’s left shoulder 
so as to fall on his right side, 'riie priest holds in his hand a piiiipal 
bicus religiosa statf or (land, three feet nine inches long, to which is 
tied another loincloth aud stands facing the boy. The boy is made 
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to stand on the low wooden stool on which he had been sitting, and 
the men and women stand round the boy with grains of rice in their 
hands. A cloth is held between the boy and the staff, and the priest 
repeats verses. IV hen the verses are over, the cloth is pulled to one 
side, and the boy is seated on his father’s lap, who eleven times over 
whispers the gdyatri or sun-hymn in the boy’s right car. The boy 
takes his seat on the altar, lights the sacrificial fire with the help of 
the priest, and feeds it with clarified butter, sesamum seeds, and 
parched rice. Next the boy comes off the altar and stands close by 
on a low wooden stool, a cord of twisted sacred grass is tied round 
his waist, and another along with the sacred thread, is put round 
his shoulders. He takes the staff or eland in his hands, walks into 
the house, makes a bow before his house gods, comes out, and he is 
again seated on the altar along with the priest. Married women 
bring sugar balls and l.ay them on tlio altar, and every one present, 
men women and childrcu, takes in his hand a ladle to which a lucky 
thread or viangalfnitra is tied, puts a sugar ball and a silver or 
copper coin into the ladle, and when the boy calls Oni bhavati hhikshdn 
delii, Give alms, oh lady, in God’s name, roUs the coin out of the ladle 
into his bag. The money is gathered, a few coppers are added, and 
the whole is divided into two equal shares, one of which is given 
to the priest and the other is divided among the Brahman guests. 
After this the boy dines and the priest is given uncooked food or 
shidha and 6cZ. (4 a*-.) in cash. The priest also gets a further fee of 
dy. (Rs. li) in cash. The guests then feast on sweetmeats, betel is 
served, and they withdraw. At five in the evening the priest goes 
to the buy’s, seats him on a low wooden stool, teaches him the 
])rayer or tuindhya, and continues to come and teach him every day 
till he leai'iH it. Ou the second day nothing particular is done and 
on the third day the sacrificial fire is put out. In the morning of 
the third day the boy is bathed and seated on the altar close to the 
]irie.-5t. The [u-icst repeats versos and the boy feeds the fire with 
butter. Then water mixed with milk is sprinkled on the fire to put 
it out or as they say to make it calm or shunt. The Brahman is 
given uncooked food and a couple of annas. A dish of cakes is 
prepared and eaten in the house. 'I'hc guardian gods are bowed out 
and the booth is pulled dowu, and if the boy’s family deity i.s a 
goddess a gundlud dance is performed. From the Gondhli’s house 
a broad hollow pipe or rJaivunitl-a is brought and worshipped alono- 
with the family gods and cooked food is oifered to them. A few 
married women .and the Gondhlis arc fi'asted. fi'lie dancers liriiig 
with them two bags uv jliuli.s’, three baskets or hot i unhid i s stuck all 
over with cowrie shells, and a metal lamp or iliiii which they call 
the goddess Amba Bhavilui. 'riic.sc are placed in a line oii the 
ground and the boy’s father bows before them, and. on five betel 
leaves, lays all kinds of food cooked in the lioiiso. The guests 
including the dancers dine, betel packets are offered tliem, and 
the married women and the dancers are each jireseuted with a copper 
coin. I hey retire leaving the goddes.s that is the lighted lamp in 
the booth. About nine or ten at night the dance is begun and tlie 
Gondhhs go on dancing and singing till six next mortung. At the 
the cud of the dance the dancci-.s are presented with an old turban or 
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robe and a rupee in cash. Then comes the in t/nj loosening or sodmiuij 
which takes place from the fifth day to two, three, or six years after 
the thread-girding, but always before the boy’s marrige. On the 
morning of the rnunj loosening a barber is called, and the boy’s head is 
shaved, and he is bathed by married women. The cords of sacred grass 
which at the thread-girding were tied round his waist and shoulders 
are brought from the place where they have been kept, and are tied 
round his waist and shoulders as befoi'e. A sacrificial fire is kindled 
with the help of the Brahman priest and fed with butter and parched 
rice. The boy leaves his seat and sits close by on another low 
wooden stool. He is dressed in a waistcloth, turban, coat, and 
shouldcrcloth, lampblack is rubbed on his eyes, shoes are drawn 
over his feet, a walking stick and an umbrella are put in his hands, 
a bag of rice is laid on his right shoulder, and he is told to ask leave 
of all present to go to Benares to study the Veds. Ho asks leave 
to go. If they agree he walks a few paces, when his maternal uncle 
stops him, begs him to give up the idea of an ascetic life, and to 
return, marry his daughter, and lead the life of a householder. The 
boy comes back and makes over the bag to the priest with about 
l.s'. (8 an) in cash. The priest is given uncooked food, and the day 
ends with a feast. 

A'rya Kshatris marry their girls between five and eleven, or, on pain 
of loss of caste, at least before they come of age. Boys may be 
married at any time and are generally married between twelve and 
eighteen. The parents limit the choice to families of the same caste, 
and, among castefellows, to families of a different stock or gotrn. 
In families who have a young daughter the women of the house 
cousultiug with the men fix on some boy as a good match for their 
daughter. The girl’s father goes to the boy’s house, and, after 
dining, stands on the veranda, looking for a passer-by. Ho 
accosts one, and asks him to intercede on his behalf, as he has come 
from his own village in the hope of getting the son of the owner of 
the house to marry his daughter. The stranger agrees, leaving any 
work how'ever urgent, as the helper of a marriage gains merit. He 
walks in and asks the householder to come out. The three seat 
themselves on a blanket or carpet, and the go-between explains to 
the host the object of the guest’s visit. He praises the guest and his 
family and di’clares that his daughter is healthy handsome and wise. 
The, householder says he does not wish his son to be married, times 
are hard, and he must consult his people. After much persuasion 
and ilattery, the householder agrees, but says ho must first sec the 
girl and decide whether she is suitable for his son. The guest 
asks the householder to call his son. When he comes, the guest 
asks the boy his name and his family name, puts him several questions, 
asks him to show his copy and studj' books, makes him read and 
write a liule, shows him a picture or a drawing and asks him what 
fault it has, and if the boy can draw asks him to show s:ome of his 
work. After having satisfied himself the guest asks the host to 
fix a day on wdiich he will come to the girl’s house to see her. A 
day is named and the girl’s father and the go-between leave. The 
bo)’s father talks the matter over with his wife .and other members 
of the lioasc. He tells them he should much like to get his boy 
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married during liis lifetime. On tlie day named he starts for the 
girl’s house and puts up there. The girl is dressed in rich clothes, 
decked with ornaments^ and brought forward and shown to the boy’s 
father, and one or two relations or neighbours whom tlio girl’s 
father has asked to be present. The boy’s father, taking the girl by 
her hand, seats her on his lap, and, that he may sec her more plainly, 
another person in front calls the girl and seats her on his lap. He 
asks her her name, and her parents’ and brothers’ names, and after 
a few more fprestions, she is told to bow before the boy’s father and 
the rest of the company, and then walks into the house. Betel is 
served and the guests retire. If the boj'’s fathen approves of the 
girl a few Brahmans are called, and the buy’s and girl’s horoscopes 
arc handed them and they compare them to see if they agree. If 
they agree the girl is called, and the boy’s father presents her with 
a robe and bodice, .she goes into the house and puts them on, and 
takes her scat as before. A packet of sugar is handed her which 
she takes, bows before them all, and walks into the house. The 
girl’s father presents the boy’s father with a new' turban, betel is 
handed, and the guests prepare to leave. Before they go the boy’s 
father asks the guests to wait fur a short time, as he is anxious to 
settle some points before returning home. Then, either himself or 
some one on his behalf, asks the girl’s father how much money ho 
wishes settled on the boy and what clothes and ornaments he expects 
to bo given to the girl. The girl’s father says ho is willing to give 
k'2 10s. (Rs. 25) ill cash as Imnda or dowry and £-5 (Rs. 50) worth 
of outfit or harni. After much haggling the cash and the outfit 
together are fixed at £10 (Rs. 100). Lists are made of things to be 
presented to the boy by the girl’s fatlieraud to the girl by the boy’s 
father, read, and handed to the fathers.^ Then the Brahmans are 
asked to fi.x some lucky day for the marriage. After the marriage day 
or 'iiiulivii is tixc'il, sugar and betel packets are handed and presents 
made to Brahmans. The boy’s father is feasted and returns to his 
home. On his return ho sets to work, buying grain, clothes, 
ornaments, and other articles rc((uired for the w'edding. Rod-sprinkled 
invitation cards arc sent to distant kinspcople, and, if tho boy’s 
parents do not live in the same village with the girl’s, the boy'’s people 
ask the villagers to come with them and they start so as to reach tho 
girl’s village at least a couj)le of days before the marriage. At tho 
girlk village a house is hired for the hoy’s ])arty, marriage booths are 
built at both hon-es, and an imagi' of the god ( ianjiiiti is drawn under 
the front door ol each laui-i'. \\ hen the bov’s party comes close to 
the girl’.s village, they semi a me.-.sage to tho girl’s parents. In tho 
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evening a party start in procession witli a gaily trapped horse and 
music, and seating the hoy on the horse, bring him to his lodgings, 
followed by a number of carts containing guests, furniture, and 
clothes. This procession is called varhdd or marriage. The house 
is lighted and the guests are seated, and, when betel has been 
served, they are taken over to their new lodging, shown the rooms, 
where to store their goods, and where to cook, sleep, and sit. A 
cook is sent to the boy’s lodgings with uncooked dishes, and, after 
they are cooked, the guests are feasted, one of the girl’ s party 
acting as host. The invitation to the village god and other (juests, 
the installation of the marriage gods, and the simant imjan or 
boundary worship are the same as among Komtis. An earthen altar 
is raised at the girl’s, seven by eleven of the girl’s spans, the 
hack rising about eighteen inches above the altar in three sis 
inch tiers each narrower than the tier below it. When finished 
the whole is whitewashed. Twenty-sis earthen pots, including 
five covers, are brought from a potter’s and laid near one 
another. Next morning four plantain posts or khdmhs are set one 
at each corner of the altar. Near each post are piled five earthen 
vessels one above the other, a fifth pile is raised to the right of the 
altar, and the topmost pot in each of the five piles is closed by an 
earthen lid or cover called yelni Married women rub the girl with 
turmeric and bathe her, and tho rest of the turmeric is taken to tho 
boy’s in a plate with music and tho present of a turban, sash, waist- 
cloth, and a cup of oil. Tho hoy’s relations rub the hoy with 
turmeric, bathe him, and the girl’s relations present him with 
clothes. He wears the waistcloth, rolls the turban round his head, 
covers his body with the sash, and walks into tho house. The 
plate and cup arc left as a present to tho hoy, and tho girl’s relations 
arc starting to return, when they are asked to wait and accompany 
tho hoy’s party to tho girl’s. The hoy’s relations take in a plate, a 
green robe and bodice, a betel packet, almonds, rice, dry dates, 
and turmeric roots and with music go to the girl’s. They call tho 
girl, give her the bodice and robe to wear, fill her lap with tho 
almouds turmeric roots aud other articles brought iu the plate, aud 
tho boy’s party return home. Near tho altar the astrologer sets a 
bathing tub or t/Juaigdl on rice grains, fills it with cold water, aud 
floats a copper cup in it with a small hole iu its bottom. Each timo 
tho cup sinks, the astrologer marks a liue ou tho wall with wet red- 
powder. In front of the waterpot ho sets a lighted lump and sits 
all the while repeating verses. A procession from the boy’s house 
st.arts accompanied by kinsmen and kinswomen, the priest, and 
music, aud taking a robe aud bodice, silver anklets or idlds 
and silver ebains or sihil'hUs, gold wri.stlets or prilbs, a gold 
coin necklace or puthjdncltinidl, aud earrings or hdlis, also rice, 
dry cocoa-kernel, turmeric roots, betel, redpowder, sugar, and 2.v. 
(He. 1) in copper. They aro all seated aud tho girl is called 
aud presented with tho robe, bodice, and ornaments. Her father is 
presented with a turban, aud after betel is served and llrahmaus aro 
paid, tho guests retire. After this comes the marriago coremouy. On 
the marriage moi'iiing, from the girl’s house, the girl’s sister, holding 
a metal i)late witli a lighted lamp in it, aud giving a servant a second 
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plate willi a flower garland, nosegay, cociranut, and a cujr of sweet 
niilk,aud,accoinpauied by married girls and boys and musicians, goes 
to the boy’s bouse. They arc seated on a carpet and the boy is called. 
When he comes he is seated on the carpet and one of the girl’s 
relations puts the garland round his neck, sticks the nosegay in his 
turban, and asks him to drink the milk. Marriage ornaments or 
tiLunduvaJs are put round his brow, ho bows before the house g<xds, 
is seated on a horse, and, follow'ed by his and the girl’s sisters, 
with lighted lamps in theii- bauds and kinspeople, friends, ami 
music, goes in procession to the village Maruti and from that to 
the girl’s. When the boy comes near the gate of the girl’s 
marriage hall, the girl’s mother goes in front of him, waves curds 
and cooked rice round his face, and throws them on one side. Shu 
then takes a whitewashed copper waterpot, touches the boy’s ey'os 
with a little water from the pot, .and pours the I’est on the horse’s 
feet. The boy’s father presents her with a bodice, and the girl’s 
father waving a cocoanut round tbe boy’.s head dashes it on the 
ground. The girl’s brother takes him otf the horse, leads him into 
the marriage hall, and seats him on the carpet with the other guests. 
The girl’s prie.st draws near, asks him to take off his coat, waist- 
coat, turban, and shoes, and the girl’s father presents him with a new 
silk waistcloth. Then the viadhupark or honey-sipping is performed 
with the same details as among Bnihmans. Rolls of betel Icavms are 
placedinthe boy’s and girl’s hands, they arc made to stand in front of 
each other on low wooden stools, and a necklace of l^lack glass beads 
is tied round tho girl’s neck. Between the two wooden stools is laid 
a sandal grindstone or ■crihna whicli the boy and girl touch with their 
toes and a chub is held between tlu'in. In the midxllo of the cloth 
is drawn a redpuwder cro.ss (jr iiandi, and tho l)oy and girl are told 
to fix their eyes on the red linos. Beliind both the boy and girl 
stand their matofual uncles and red rice is handed to tho guests. 
The priests repeat marriage verses, and, at the end, throw red rico 
on the heads of the couple and they are husband and wife. 
Betel is served, money is presented to Brxihmans and other 
beggars, and tbe guests rotire. The cloth and the sandal grindstone 
are removed and the boy and tho girl arc seated on tlxc low wooden 
stools on which they were standing. Five Brihmans sit round tho 
couple, repeat verses, and taking a cotton thread dip it in water ami 
pass it seven and nine times round tlio couple. The thread i.s divided in 
two and laid lu a plate ahjug with two turmerie rcxot.s and worsliippx'd 
by the boy and girl. Turmeric root.s arc tied to the two threads, tlio 
thread of seven turns being tied to the ^irl’s wrist and tlio thread 
of nine turns to the boy’s wrist. This is railed tho tying of tho 
wristlets (a- I.viil-nnn, and silver toc-riiig-, or jmJvin are also put round 
the girl s big toc.s. The boy and girl leave their place.s and are seated 
on the altar or low wooden stools near eaeh <,ther, the girl to tho 
left of the boy. A married woman brings fire from tlie house ami 
setting It on the altar in front of tho boy, marks l,er brow with red- 
powder and retires. TJie boy feeds tho saeriticial fire with butter, 
and the girl feeds it with parched grain wliich her brother hands 
Her. 1 lies cuds the /('.),! ceremony, and the b(xy and girl walk into 
tlic house. Ihe car-siiueezmg ceremony is not iierfurmed but on 
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account of it the boy’s father presents the girl’s brother with a 
turban. The boy and girl dine in company with other children, and 
after the guests have all dined, the marriage day is over. On the 
morning of the second day the girl’s kinspeople accompanied by 
music go to the boy’s and ask his party to a feast at their house. 
The boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and they play games 
at odds and evens and bite off rolls of betel leaves from each 
other’s mouths. They are then bathed and dine with children. 
About twelve the girl’s kinsmen go to the boy’s house with music 
and fetch the men to dine at their house. After the men have dined 
the women are brought and after dining they too retire. On the third 
day the same ceremonies are performed as on the second day except 
that the women walk on cloths which the washerwomen spread in 
front of them. The girl’s mother washes the boy’s mother’s feet 
with warm water and presents her with a comb and five brass boxes 
and a washing pot or last. About eight in the evening the girl’s 
mother and a few kinsmen and kinswomen go to the boy’s with 
music and take their seat in the house on carpets and mats. The 
boy’s parents with relations and friends and the girl’s relations all 
leave for the girl’s house, on the way throwing redpowder or guh'd 
on one another and rubbing it on one another’s faces. When they 
reach the house door, the boy’s mother refuses to enter unless 
she is given a rich paitliani robe. The girl’s party at once 
promise her one but she refuses to move unless it is given into 
her hands on the spot. The girl’s relations then give her 10s. 
(Rs. 5) in cash and she walks into the house, the rest of her company 
following her. The boy’s mother dresses in old clothes, her body 
is rubbed with fragrant oil and powders, and she is bathed in warm 
water. Such of her relations as wish are also bathed in the same 
' way. Then the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and bathed. 
The boy puts on a silk waistcloth, kindles a sacrificial fire, and 
feeds it W’ith butter. The girl’s father presents him with a suit 
of new clothes, which he puts on and sits on a low wooden stool in 
i the marriage hall, and the girl sits on another in front of him. 

I The girl’s parents sit beside tbeir daughter. In front of the boy 

I and girl a heap of wheat is made and over it is placed a big red 

' earthen jar or dcra. Round the big jar aro set four small earthen 

pots or madkis. Then a piece of thread is fastened from each of 
the small pots to the great jar. When the four little pots are tied 
to the great jar a few grains of rice are dropped in each of the five 
pots and the big jar is closed with an earthen lid or yebii, and the 
mouths of the four small pots are covered with betel leaves. Then 
oyer each of the four small pots a lighted dough lamp is sot and a 
big lamp on the big jar, and twenty-one lamps on a round bamboo 
plate called sliijdar or pndli. The girl’s parents worship all the 
twonty-si.x lamps, and the girl leaves her seat and sits beside 
the boy on a low wooden .stool. The girl’s father marks the 
boy s l)row with sandal and the girl’s mother marks the girl’s 
brow with redpowder. The giil’s father throws a garland round 
the boy’s neck anda no.segay is stuckin histurbau. The boy’s father 
pre.sents the girl with a robe, bodice, cash, hair ornaments, and a 
nosering. She goes into the house, dresses in the now robe and bodice, 
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puts on the ornaments, and throws the sash or shela over her head. 
The girTs mother makes small grain- like balls or mdliya of wheat 
flour, andfillsthe girl’s lap with them, and tells her and the boy pointing 
to the big jar that the big jar is to warm their daily bath water, 
the jar lid is to be their dinner plate, and the four small earthen pots 
are to be their daily cooking pots. The girl’s father sets the bamboo 
basket with the lighted lamps first on the boy’s and girl’s heads, and 
then on the heads of the boy’s father, mother, and paternal uncles. 
The girl’s mother takes the bamboo basket in her turn and sets it 
on the heads of the boy’s mother and her near kinswomen. The boy’s 
father presents the girl’s father with a new turban and cash and 
the boy’s mother presents the girl’s mother with a rich robe as a 
'potjhdkni orstomacher and the girl’s other relations with bodices. The 
girl’s mother presents the boy’s mother with a rich robe and bodices, 
or robes to close relations. The boy goes into the house, takes 
one of the girl’s house gods, and hides it in his clothes. He comes 
back to the booth and is presented with a waterpot and cup and a 
brass lamp. The boy and girl are seated on horseback, and, accom- 
panied by kinspeople and music, are taken to the boy’s house. 
At the boy’s the Lakshmiinijan or Lakshmi worship is performed 
with the same rites as are described in the Komti account. That 
night the girl stays at the boy’s house. Next morning the boy and 
girl bathe and are taken to the girl’s house where they dress in silk 
clothes, and take their seats on low wooden stools near each other. 
The priest repeats verses, and the threads or kanhnis are untied 
from the wrists of the boy and girl, laid in a plate, and worshipped 
by the boy and girl, after which a pinch of rice is thrown over 
them and their guardian power leaves them. A hole is dug some- 
where near the homso, milk is sprinkled over the hole, and the two 
•strings with the turmeric roots are buried in it. The women guests 

O O 


throw a few rice grains over the five piles of earthen jars. Five 
are kept for the use of the girl’s mother and the rest are handed 
among the women guests. The boy’s sister cowdungs the altar 
and throws two rubes over it which become the girl’s mother’s 
property. The boy and girl are taken to the boy’s house and the 
girl’s parents and relations are feasted, hleanwhile at the boy’s 
house the marriage gods arc bowed out. Next day the marriage 
gods at the girl’s house are bowed out and the boy’s party are 
feasted. If their family deity is the Tuljjipur llliavani a yinul/ial 
dance is held that night. After a coujile of days the buy’s ])arty has 
a final feast and starts for its own village. A plateful of sweet- 
meats or kdiKU'Ids are presented to the women of the boy’s party, 
who distribute them among all the women present. The girl is 
presented with a variety of sweetmeats and the girl goes to her new 
home. When they reach the buy’s home the Lakshmi wor.ship is 
re[)eated. 'I'he girl is kept for a week or so, is presented with a new 
robe and bodice, and is sent back to her parents. When a girl 
comes of age her mother sends a message or a letter to the girl’s 
father-in-law to .say that ho has been blessed with a grandson. If 
they belong to the same village, on receipt of the message, the girl’s 
father-in-law tells his wife the news. Ttu! messenger is giv'cn a 
packet of betelmit and leaves and a hamlful of sugar and goi's 
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back. The boj’s parents talk the matter over. If the boy is young 
or the day is not lucky, word is sent to the girl’s house that it does 
not suit them at present to bring the girl to their house. The 
girl’s mother then makes a bamboo frame, folds a turban round it, 
and seats her girl in it on a low wooden stool She is offered tur- 
meric and redpowder, and her lap is filled with rice, betel, and dry 
cocoa-kernel. The lap-filling is repeated for three days, and, on 
the morning of the fifth day, she bathes and becomes pure. Five 
married women fill her lap with rice grains, turmeric roots, betel, 
dry dates, and almonds, and she is feasted on some sweet dish. 
After about a month when she is at her father-in-law’s she is again 
seated in a frame, as at her mother’s and her lap is filled. On the 
second day the girl’s mother takes her a present of sugared milk 
and biscuits, and feasts her along with some children. On the 
third morning the same ceremony is observed as on the second, and 
on the fourth morning nothing is done beyond bathing the girl. On 
the fifth morning the boy and girl bathe as usual and are seated in 
the frame. The girl’s parents come with presents of a robe, bodice, 
waistcloth, turban, flowers, rice, cocoanuts, and fruit. The girl’s 
mother marks her brow with redpowder and presents the boy and girl 
with the clothes. They go into the house, put on the new clothes, 
come back, and again seat themselves in the frame. A flower 
garland is put round the boy’s neck, a nosegay is fastened in his 
turban, the girl’s lap is filled with fruit rice and betel, and the boy 
takes a cocoanut and puts it in the girl’s lap. The boy puts on a 
silk waistcloth, and sits on a low wooden stool the girl sitting on 
another stool close to him. The god Ganesh is worshipped, with 
the help of the Brflhman priest, a sacred fire is lit and fed with 
butter and parched rice. The boy and girl are rubbed with fragrant 
oils and bathed in warm water. They then dress in fresh clothes and 
are presented with new clothes. Betel packets are handed round, and, 
if the parents are well-to-do, a feast is given, the girl serving butter 
on at least five of the dinner plates. After the feast is over the 
girl’s mother makes the girl a present of a set of betel dishes, 
bedding, lamps, water vessels, cups and saucers, and a carpet, and 
retires. In the evening the boy’s mother asks the girl to spread 
the bedding in one of the bedrooms, to fill the waterpot with cold 
water, to put a wick and oil in the lamp and to light it, and to make 
packets of betelnut and leaves. When she has made all these 
ready the boy is asked to walk into the room, and the girl follows 
with a lighted lamp in her hands, and the mother closes the 
door behind her. The little wife washes the boy’s feet wth the 
water she brought in the jar, rubs his body with fragrant powder, 
throws a flower garland round his neck, and fastens a bouquet in his 
turban, offers him milk, and betel, and waves the lamp round his 
face. In the seventh month of a girl’s first pregnancy, a letter is 
sent to her parents, asking them to a feast at the boy’s in honour 
of the event. No one attends the dinner except the girl’s father, 
who brings a robe, bodice, turban, and grain. To avoid two 
dinners, the girl’s father hands the grain to the boy’s father, 
and a joint feast is given. The boy and girl are presented with the 
robe, bodice, and turban and the father takes back his daughter to 
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his house. The boy’s father says. Why take the girl she is both 
your and my child. Let her stay here and spare yourself the expense. 
If the girl’s father is anxious to take his child home with him the 
boy’s father allows him. After the girl has gone to her father’s she 
is now and then taken to some garden on the banks of a river and 
feasted. If no river is near she is seated on a swinging cot, songs 
are sung, and she is feasted on dainties. 

Shortly before death a dying Jingar is laid on a blanket and 
his son sits with his father’s head on his right knee. Water 
in which a Brdhman’s toe has been washed, a few drops of the Ganges 
water, and the five cow gifts are dropped into the dying mouth. 
When all is over relations gather round the dead and weep. 
A bamboo bier is made, and the body is brought out of the 
house and laid on the house steps. Its head is rubbed with 
butter and warm water is poured over the body. It is dressed 
in a flax or tag waistcloth and covered with a white sheet. It is 
then tied to the bier with a cord and carried to the burning ground 
with a copper coin and rice grains tied to one of the hems of the 
sheet. The chief mourner goes in front carrying an earthen fire- 
pot and the other mourners follow. Somewhere near the burning 
ground the bier is lowered and the copper coin and the rice are laid 
by the side of the road, the bearers lift the bier on their shoulders, 
and carry it to the burning ground. A pile of cowdung cakes is 
made and blessed by the Brahman priest who throws a few sesamum 
seeds over it. The chief mourner bathes, has his head and 


moustache shaved, and again bathes. The body is laid on the pile, 
a handful of rice is cooked and a ball of wheat flour made, and, after 
offering the ball and cooked rice and throwing sesamum seed on them, 
they are laid on the dead man’s chest. The mourner dips his shoulder- 
cloth into water, squeezes a few drops into the dead man’s mouth, 
and the pile is lit. The Brdhman priest throws a few sesamum seeds 
over the pyre, repeats verses, and after boring the jar in three 
places, the chief mourner walks round the pile thrice, and throws 
the jar backwards over his shoulder on the ground beating his 
mouth with his open hand. He takes a pebble from the spot where the 
jar fell and brings it home as the stone of life or jivhhnda, and lays 
it in some safe place. All the mourners bathe and each carrying a 
branch they return to the deceased’s house. The spot where 
the deceased breathed his last is cowdunged, and each mourner 
taking a leaf or two of the nimh tree, throws it on the spot and 
returns home. The neighbours bring cooked food for the mourners 
and ask them to dine. They tell them they do wrong to weep for 
the dead has gone to God ; all has been well with him He was 
fortunate in having friends to drop the holy water in his mouth and 
to close his eyes. Weeping will never bring him back It docs 
him evil not good for every tear swells to a river which the poor soul 
crosses with great suffering. The mourners, to please their friends, 
try not to think of their sorrow and cat a little and the 
neighbours leave. Before ho cats the chief mourner makes a rice 
ball and lays it under a basket on the spot where the deceased 
breathed his lash hsext morning with a Brahman priest, the chief 
mjuiner takes the stone of life to the burning ground, cooks rice, 
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makes a wheat flour cake, and, placing it on a small earthen pot, 
offers it to the stone and throws it into the river or stream. The 
chief mourner returns home, and, before dining, lays some cooked rice 
in front of the rice ball. On the morning of the third day the rice 
flour ball and the nimb leaves are removed and taken to the burning 
ground; the spot where the dead breathed his last is cowdunged, 
and a lighted lamp is set on it, and kept burning night and day till 
the tenth day. At the burning ground the mourner gathers all the 
ashes, throws them into the water along with the nimb leaves and rice 
ball he brought from his house, bathes, and returns home. On the 
fourth day he takes wheat flour and rice, goes to the burning ground, 
bathes and prepares four wheat balls one on account of the third day 
ceremony and three on account of the vedishrdddh or altar mind-rite 
which he lays each at one corner of an earthen triangle. On the 
morning of the fourth day a wheat ball and cooked rice are offered to 
the stone of life, sesamum seed is dropped over it, and the offering 
is thrown into the river. This is repeated on the fifth and sixth, 
and daily up to the ninth. On the tenth day six balls and cakes 
are made, one on account of that day and five on account of the 
ve'Ushrdddh or the altar mind-rite, offered to the lifestone, and thrown 
along with the stone into the river. By the time the mourner returns, 
the house is cowdunged and all the clothes are washed. On the 
eleventh day, the lamp, which was kept burning at the place where 
the dead breathed his last, is put out, and the men belonging to the 
deceased's family go to the river to bathe, sip the five cow gifts, and 
change their sacred threads. On this day the chief mourner makes 
seveuteon dough balls, one larger than the rest on account of that day, 
and sixteen on account of the shodat^hi shrdddh or sixteen-ball mind- 
rite, and offers them on a loaf plate to the deceased and his ancestors. 
Sesamum seed is dropped on them and cooked rice ball is laid before 
them, and the chief mourner takes the largo ball, and, at some distance 
from the rest, lays it for the crows. After the crows have eaten or at 
least touched the big ball the remaining balls are thrown into the river. 
Then, besides a cow and calf, ten presents or dashddns are made to 
Brahmans. On the twelfth day three dough balls and a long piece 
of dough like a stone rolling-pin, eight fingers by three, are made, 
and laid on a loaf-plate. The chief mourner takes a few blades 
of sacred grass, twists them into a cord, and divides the dough 
rolling-pin in three parts. Ho takes each of the three parts 
of the dough rolling-pin, adds it to |cach of the three balls, and, 
by sprinkling water over them, offers the balls to the spirit of 
the dead, his father, and his grandfather. The balls are then 
thrown into the river, the chief mourner bathes, and other three 
balls are prepared, worshipped, and thrown into water. Brahmans 
are presented with a blanket, a walking stick, a fan, an umbrella, an 
earthen jar, uncooked food, and money. On the thirteenth day a 
ahniddh or mind-rite is performed and castefellows are feasted. 
Presents are made to Brahmans, a cow with her calf, a waterpot, 
a set of betel dishes, sacred books, a rosary of basil or other beads, 
and a lighted lamp with butter enough to last for a considerable 
time. On the fourteenth the mourner’s head is shaved, and 
Brahmans and near kinsfolk are feasted on gram cakes. Red 
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sandal is rubbed on the mourner’s brow and the Brahmans bless him 
and retire. About three more mind-rites or shrdddhs are performed, 
one a month or six months after the death, the second on the death 
day, and the third on some day before the death day. The Arya 
Kshatria have a caste council and settle social disputes at meetings 
of caatemen. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines which 
take the form of caste feasts. If the offender is poor, a service of 
betel takes the place of a dinner. Of late the authority of caste 
has grown weak. Their boys go to school but they remain there 
only till they can read write and cast accounts, They are a clever 
class, but have not yet recovered their losses during the famine 
time. 


Ka'sa'rs are returned as numbering 1573 and as found in every 
largo village and town. They are divided into Marathfis and Jains, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry. The Marathfis look like 
high caste Hindus and speak Marathi. They own dwellings one 
or two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs and with 
a veranda outside for a shop. Their houses are well supplied with 
metal vessels, bedding, cattle, and ponies. Except the Jain Kasars 
they eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. Both men and women 
dress like Maratha Brahmans, the men in a waistcloth, coat, waist- 
coat, turban, and shoes ; and the women in the full Marfitha robe 
and bodice. They are clean, neat, hardworking, and orderly, and 
make vessels of copper brass and tin. They also deal in glass 
bangles and make and sell wax bangles, in some of which they set 
small pieces of looking glass. They worship all Hindu gods and 
goddesses and keep the usual fasts and feasts, and their priests are 
the ordinary village Brahmans. They wear the .sacred thread only 
at the time of marriage, and marry their girls before they are nine 
and their boys between twelve and sixteen. They hold their women 
impure for eleven days after childbirth, worship the goddess Satvai 
on the sixth, and name the child on the twelfth. They have lost 
rnuch of their former trade and income from the competition of 
European copper and brass sheets, but on the w-hole are a well-to-do 
class. They have a caste council and send their boys to school but 
only for a short time, till they are able to read, write, and’ cast 
accounts m Marathi. 


Khatns are returned as numbering 1174 and as found in all sub- 
divisions. They claim to be Kshatris and are said to have come from 
Gheul in Kolaba about a hundred years ago. The men are short, spare, 
fair and small-eyed ; and the women are fair and short but no^ good! 
looking Ihe men wear the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, but 
not the beard Iheir home tongue appears to be Marathi but they 
speak a mixture of Kanareso Gujarati and Hindustani. They 
live in dirty badly kept mud stone and brick houses with flat 7r 
tiled roofs. _ They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. Their staple 
food IS imri split pulse and vegetables, but on holidays they premre 
dishes of rice wheat bread, and a variety of sweet dishes 4th men 

fo have costi? irh- 

^ ^ holidays and other days They are 

ardworking, even-tempered, forbearing, and patient, and are cotton 
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and silk weavers, dyers and dealers in gold, silver, and silk lace. 
Most families have a loom or two in their house, but a few are day 
labourers. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, 
and their favourite household gods are Khandoba, Narsoba, and 
Eenuka. Their priests are ordinary Brahmans whom they treat with 
respect. They worship Satvai on the fifth day after a child’s birth, 
gird the boy with a sacred thread before he is ten years old, and 
marry him at any time before he is twenty-five. They marry their 
girls before they come of age. They mourn ten days and. on the 
twelfth feast the caste. Thcj’ practise widow marriage and poly- 
gamy. Their social disputes are settled by a meeting of elderly 
caste-men in presence of their Brahman priests. They send their 
boys to school and are a well-to-do and rising class. 

Eoslltis, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 10,658 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided iutoHatgars, Khatavans, 
and Patnavals, and are said to have come from Mungi Paithan four 
or five generations ago. Of the three divisions the Hatgars and 
Patnavals are Lingfiyats and do not eat from the Khatavans. None 
of the three divisions intermarry. They look and dress like 
Marfithfis and high caste Hindus. They speak Marathi, and live in 
houses of mud and stone with flat or tiled roofs, and keep cattle. 
The Khatavans eat fish and flesh and drink liquor; the Hatgars and 
Patnavals are vegetarians, and avoid spirits. Their daily food is j i-dri, 
vegetables, and pulse, and on holidays they prepare pulse cakes, and 
rice, costing Is. to 4s. (Rs. 4-2) for a family of five. A caste feast 
costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) for a hundred plates. The men and 
women dross either like Marathas or high caste Hindus and have 
clothes in store for great occasions. They are hardworking, for- 
bearing, hospitable, and temperate. Koshtis, Sails, and Sangars, 
though of different castes all follow the craft of weaving cotton 
and silk. They weave sheets, quilts, waistcloths, robes, and 
turbans. Some are shopkeepers and others are labourers. Their 
women help in cleaning yarn and spinning. They begin work 
from the early morning and their busy season is after the rains. A 
family makes about 1,«. (8 ns.) a day, including about IJd. to l|f7. 
(1 - 1 j a.) for a woman and an equal sum for a boy. The competition of 
Buropean and Bombay goods depresses the Koshtis. The Khatavans’ 
house gods are Khandob.a, Mahadev, Vilhoba, and the goddesses 
Ambabai, Jakhai, K(jmbai, Nalsahcb, and Shivrai, and their priests 
are Brahmans. The priests of the Hatgars and Patnavals are 
.Jangains. The Khatfivan customs .are the same as those of Mar.ithas. 
They burn the married and bury the unmarried dead. The Koshtis 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
'I'hey send their boys to school and are fairly olf. 

Kumbh-a rs, or Potters, are returned as numbering G852 and as 
found in all towns and market villages. It is not known when they 
came into the district, but they are believed to have come with the 
Manithas as their potters. Most are Marathas but a few are 
Lingayats and Pardeshis. Except Pardeshis who speak Hindustani, 
both Lingayats and Marathas speak ordinary Marathi. Their houses 
are generally of mud and stones with flat or grass roofs. They cook 
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sleep and sit in one-fourtli of the Rouse and give up the rest to their 
cattle, tools, and pots. Except a fesv metal pots their vessels are of 
clay. They have no servants, and the animals they keep are cows 
buSaloes and ponies. Their daily food is judri bread, split pulse, 
and vegetables, and, except the Lingayats, all eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor. The men wear a pair of drawers reaching to the 
knee, a smock, a waistcloth, turban, and blanket ; and the women a 
robe and bodice. They are hardworking, patient, forbearing, and 
hospitable. Though their appliances are simple, they turn out good 
serviceable wares making small and large vessels and jars for storing 
water and grain, and cooking and dining pots and pans, children’s 
toys, smoking pipes or chilini.-i, and tiles and bricks. They hui’u 
sweepings in their kilns and sell their wares either in their houses or 
at the nearest market. All people bay them and their prices vary 
from Id. to Is. (fi-S a piece. Bricks arc sold at S.s’. to 12.';. 
(Rs.4-0) and tiles at fi.'-'. to (Rs.. 3-4) the thousand. The men 

are early at work and keep working till noon. After a meal 
and a quarter of an hour’s rest they begin again and go on till 
evening, when they sup, and go to bed about ten. Their wives never 
help them in their work, but they make hearths or chuh. Boys of 
teu and over help a little in the work, which is on the humblest 
possible scale with no slock in hand. They mix ashes and 
horsoduug with earth and knead it well before using it. They 
prepare a kiln or hludti bnee a week, which costs them l.s’. to 
Is. Gd. (8-12 (OS'.) to make ready. Their tools are a wheel, a bat- 
shaped piece of wood called 'i>hala, and a round stone called gnnda. 
They are a poor class, living from hand to mouth, and bartering their 
ware.s for grain. After the birth of a child the mother is held 
impure by Lingayats for three and by other Kumbluirs for seven 
day.s, and except the midwife no one touches her. On tlio fifth the 
whole house is cow<luuged and the godde.ss iSatvai is worshipjied, 
A feast is held and tlie men and women guests are served with 


Indian millet bread. If the new-born child is a boy, either on the 
twelfth or thirteenth, married kinswomen and friends come bringing 
handfuls of wheat or jn in' and hoo<ls and other child’s clothes and 
pre.sent them to the child. 'J'he child i.s cradled and named. IVhen a 
ye.ar or thirteen months old the child’s hair is cli])ped by a barbm- 
who is given some y/v!/a. Kumbluirs do not gird their boys with the 
sacred thread. At the marriage time they rub tlie lioy’s'aml girl’s 
bodie.s 'With turnuTie at their houses, ’rheii* i/iai’i’iage guardiarj or 
i/rivi/,’ is the tiniji'ifih: or bal-duiped piece of wood witli which they 
beat their pots to liaislen them before baking'. 'I’o their tuarria"'es 
Ifingayat Kiimijluii's rail botli a .laugairi and a Bi'alnnan jn-iest. 
Other Kiiinbliars c.'i]] only ;t Bi'iihiuan pi'iest. I tiii'ing the iiie'ht the 
boy and girl are seated on a bullock and jiai'aded throug], tlu' village. 
Feasts aiid return feasts are given and the mari'iage eereniony"'is 
over After a girl conies of :ige, she is held inipiiiv for four days 
and joins her hu'iluind on tin; .-ixteentli 'i'lioy bnrv tlieir (h.;,d and 
ean-y tlie body in a cloth slung IVoni the ^honldt'vs of two niim. 
Lmgayut Knmbluir.s mourn for three and other K umlihars for seven 
days. They have aheadman or /u/o fur w ho .f t les all social divimtes 
111 the presence of the castemcn. d'hey do not send their boy., to 
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school and those of their boys who do not learn their father’s calling 
turn day-labourers. They are a poor class. 

La'kheris, or Lac Workers^ are returned as numbering fifty and 
as found in the town of Sholapur. They are ilarwar Van is who 
are said to have come into the district between seventy -five and eighty 
years ago to tiade in lac bracelets. They say they are Kshatris, 
and their surnames are Bagdis of Jaypur, Chavaris of Ajmir, 
Povars of Ujain, and Sisodes of TJdepur. Their stocks or gotras are 
Gautami, Kashyap, and Vasishth; and persons bearing the same 
surname do not intermarry. They are the same as Mar war Vanis, 
look like them, wear their hair like them, with a top and two ear 
knots, the moustache and w’hiskers, and some the beard. Their home 
tongue is M^rwari, but out-of-doors they speak good Marathi. They 
live in thatched huts and have metal vessels, and some keep goats. 
Their staple food is bdjri and wheat. They are notorious for 
the amount of butter they drink at feasts mixed with sugar. They 
have no objection to eat fish and flesh or to drink liquor. Both men 
and women dress like Marwar Vdnis, and the women wear lac 
bangles or chudds and occasionally a couple of glass bangles. They 
make eight kinds of bracelets kangnis, todds, goh, chudds, 
gangdjamnis, gajrds, rdymanis, and chhavds which cost |d. to Jd. 
(i - ^ a.) a pair. Their boys become apprentices at fourteen or 
fifteen, and are skilled workers after a couple of years. They are 
seldom employed by others. When employed they are paid, besides 
food, Qd. to Is. (l-S as.) a day. Their work is not constant. They 
buy lac from Komtis at 7s. to 10s. (Rs. 3|-5) the slier of eighty rupees 
and dyes or cliopJa at £1 4s. (Rs. 12) the man ; chandras at £2 8s. 
(Rs. 21) white or saphefa at lO.s. (Rs. 5), and vermilion or hingul in 
packets of two and a half tolas for 2^^. {1| «.). If they set pieces 
of glass in the lac bracelets they have to buy the glass at £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) the forty pounds or man. When they have work to do their 
wages represent a profit of £l to £1 4.s. (Rs. 10- 12) a month. Their work 
is not constant, and they work to order. The craft is hereditary and 
their women and children help. They say a good workman can make 
three thousand bracelets or chudds in four or five days. They are 
either Shaivs or Vaishnavs, and their priests are the ordinary 
Maratha Brahmans. They occa.sionally go to Marwdr to fetch 
their children. The mother is impure for seven, nine, or eleven 
days after childbirth when the child is named. They worship the 
goddess Satvdi on the fifth day, perform no thread ceremony, and 
marry their girls either before or after they come of age. They 
allow widow marriage, burn the dead, and mourn ten days. They 
have casto councils, and send their boys to school. The demand 
for their bracelets is declining as glass is more fashionable than lac. 
They used to sell their bracelets at £1 10.«. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) the 
thousand, but now they do not get more than 8s. to 10<-'. (Rs. 4-5). 
They borrow money at two per cent a month. They are a falling 
class. 

Loha'rs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 2938 and as 
found in all large villages and towns. They are divided into Akuj, 
Kalsdbad, Kamle, Pokalgliat, Parvale, Sinde, and Tingdre, who 
B 12.5— le 
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neither eat together nor intermarry. They are dark and strong, 
The men wear the topknot and moustache, but not the beard. They 
speak Marathi, live in mud and stone houses, with metal and earthen 
vessels, tools, cattle, and goats, and servants. They eat fish and 
flesh, and drink liquor. Both men and women dress like cultivating 
Marathas, and make and repair the iron work of ploughs and carts. 
They also make pickaxes, spoons, iron vessels, and nails. Their 
house deities are Bh.avani, Khandoba, Jotiba, and Mahadev, and 
their priests are Maratlia Brahmans. They keep the chief Hindu 
fasts and feasts. They worship the goddess Satvai at their houses 
on the fifth day after childbirth, and again on the twelfth day at 
her village temple. They name their girls on the twelfth, and their 
boys on the thirteenth. When the child is a year old, its hair is 
clipped on its mother’s or father’s sister’s knee, and the hair is buried. 
When the child is five years old, a knot is allowed to grow on the 
crown of its head. They marry their girls before they are eleven, 
and their boys between fifteen and twenty. Their devaks or marriage 
guardians are sdndas or a pair of tongs, the hatoda or hammer, and 
the finch pdh'is or five tree leaves which they tie to a post 
of the marriage hall and worship. At the time of marriage thread 
bracelets or ka7ikans and turmeric roots are tied to the wrists both of 
the boy and the girl, and, after the marriage ceremony, are untied by 
washerwomen at the boy’s and girl’s houses. They also tie marriage 
brow-horns or hashhigs to the boy’s and girl’sbrows, and, in addition, 
gird the boy with the sacred thread. On the fourth day after 
marriage the girl’s lap is filled with rice and sesamum seed or til balls. 
After the marriage the marriage ornaments and sacred thread are 
removed and are never again used. They either bury or burn the 
dead and mourn ten days. They settle social disputes at meetings 
of the castemen. They do not send their boys to school, are a 
steady and well employed people, but suSer from the competition of 
European hardware. 

Lona'ris, or Cement-makers, are returned as numbering 4G25 
and as found all over the district. Their surnames are Buie, Ddge, 
Gddse, Gaganmdl, Gavne, Ged, Gudal, Jhfidge, Kalarkar, Karche, 
Korde, Khfindekar, KhilAri, Kolal, Lagad, Munje, Notraliparkar, 
Pharkar, Shelki, Thire, and Vfig, who eat together and intermarry. 
They are strong and robust. The men wear the top-knot and 
moustache, and they keep donkeys and ponies. Their staple food is 
jvuri, wheat, pulse, aud vegetables, and, when they can afford it, 
fish, flesh, and liquor. The men wear the loincloth, short trousers, 
the waistcloth, and a coat reaching to the knee. Their turbans 
are folded after the fashion of those worn by cultivating ilarfithas, 
and their women wear the robe and bodice, but do not pass the end 
of the robe back between the feet. They make and sell cement and 
charcoal and also work as labourers, d’heir women help by hawking 
cement and charco.al. Their chief god is Mahadev, and they have 
house images of Ambabhavani, Bahiroba, and Khandoba. They keep 
the usual Hindu fasts and feasts and their priests are the ordinary 
Desha.sth Brahmans. A woman is impure for twelve days after 
a birth. On the fifth day the goddess Satvai is worshipped ; and 
on the twelfth the child is cradled and named. When the child is 
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about a year old, a Dhaugar cuts its hair and is presented with five 
copper coins, five pieces of dry cocoa-kernel, and a betel packet. 
They have betrothals, and, if the boy’s parents are poor, they present 
the girl with 2s. (Re. 1) and the ceremony is over. They marry 
their girls before they come of age, and the day before the marriage 
offer a sheep to the family god. At the time of the marriage the 
girl is made to stand on a grindstone or pdta, and the boy on a coil 
of rope. A cloth is held between them, paper browhorns or bashings 
are tied to their brows, at the end of the marriage verses the Brah- 
man priest and other guests throw rice over their heads and the boy 
and girl are husband and wife. They are seated on the altar or 
hahule, the hems of their garments are knotted together, and 
presents of clothes are exchanged. Feasts and return feasts are 
given, the girl bows to the village Maruti, and walks with the boy 
to his house. They burn their dead, mourn ten days, offer rice 
balls on the eleventh, and end the mourning with a feast. They 
have a caste council, and a feast or a low bow admits the guilty 
back into caste. Their income has of late been much lessened by 
Lohars and Ghisddis buying English coal, and because many house- 
owners have taken to make their own cement. They do not send 
their boys to school and are a poor people. 

Niralis, or Indigo Dyers, are returned as numbering 823 and 
as found in towns and large villages. They are divided into Niralis 
proper, and Kadus or bastards who eat together but do not 
intermarry. Their surnames are Chitrakdr, Kadge, Kalaskar, 
Kandarkar, Mehetar, Misal, and Nakil. The traditional founder of 
their caste was one Prakash who was the son of a Kukut mother 
and an Abhir father. Their home tongue is Marathi. They live in 
houses of mud and stone with flat or tiled roofs and keep cattle. 
Their staple food is jvdri, split pulse, and vegetables, and their 
holiday dishes are rice and wheat and gram cakes. They do not eat 
fish or flesh, neither do they drink liquor. The men dress in a 
waistcloth, coat, and turban folded after the Brahman fashion or a 
scarf and shouldercloth. The robes, bodices, and jewelry of their 
women are like those worn by Deshasth Brahmans. They prepare 
indigo and dye yarn ; some weave and others serve as day-labourers. 
Their women and children help in untying the bundles of yarn and 
keeping them well reeled. Their priests are ordinary Maratha 
Brahmans, and their chief deities are Ambdbai, Khandoba, and 
Vyankoba. They worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses, have 
images in their houses, and keep the regular fasts and feasts. On 
the fifth day after a birth they worship the goddess Satvai, and on 
the twelfth day name the child. At the time of betrothal, the boy’s 
parents present the girl with a robe and bodice and with silver and 
gold ornaments. A day before the marriage the boy and girl are 
rubbed with turmeric at their houses, booths are raised, and caste- 
fellows feasted. During the marriage the boy and girl are made to 
stand on low wooden stools in front of each other, a cloth is held 
between them, and when the priests have repeated the marriage 
verses and the guests have thrown red rice over their heads they 
become husband and wife. The hems of their garments are tied and 
they are taken to the village Maruti’s temple. A feast and a return 
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feast are given, and witli friends and kinsfolk the boy walks with 
tbe girl to bis own bouse. Niralis either bury or burn the dead. 
The body is carried either slung in a cloth or on a bier. They 
mourn ten days, offer balls to the spirit of the dead, and feast caste- 
fellows on the thirteenth on rice and wheat bread. They allow 
and practise widow marriage and polygamy. They send their boys 
to school, but only for a short time, and are not well-to-do. 

Ota,'ris, or Casters, are returned as numbering 156 and as found 
in towns. They look, speak, and dress like Maratha husband- 
men ; their houses are of mud, stone, and bricks, with tiled or flat 
roofs, and they have metal and earthen vessels in their houses. 
They keep a servant to help them in their work, and own cattle and 
ponies. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They are 
hardworking, hospitable, and orderly. They make molten images 
of Hindu gods, copper and brass ornaments, and vessels. Except 
that their goddess Satvai is offered cakes or muthis of hdjri flour 
on the fifth day after childbirth, and that their devah or marriage 
guardian is a pdrdi or pair of scales and pdnch pdlvis or the leaves 
of five trees, their customs are the same as those of cultivating 
Mardthds. They burn their dead, allow widow marriage, and practise 
polygamy. They have a caste council, send their boys to school, 
and are a steady people. 

Pa'ncha'ls are returned as numbering 216 and as found only 
in Madha. They give three explanations of the name Panchal, first 
that they are composed of five classes. Goldsmiths, Coppersmiths, 
Blacksmiths, Carpenters, and Masons ; second, that the word comes 
from panch five and al to melt because they melt gold, silver, 
copper, brass, and zinc ; and third, that they have only five stocks 
or gotras, Abhuvan, Pratan, Sanag, Sandtan, and Suparn. They 
say they are sprung from Vishvakarma the framer of the universe 
and that they came to the district a hundred jmars ago. They are 
divided into Kasarsor coppersmiths, Lohars or ironsmiths, Patharvats 
or masons. Sonars or goldsmiths, and Sutars or carpenters who 
neither eat together nor intermarry. Their surnames are Dharmd- 
dhikdri, Kshirsdgar, Mahdmuni, Pandit, and Yedpdthak ; and 
persons bearing the same surname eat together but do not 
intermarry. The names in common use among men are Goviud, 
Narhari, Kaghundth, Vdraan, and Vishnu ; and among women 
Chandrabhdga, Ganga, Mathura, Sarasyati, and Savitri. They 
arc strong and fair, and, e.specially the Sonars, look like Brahmans. 
They speak an incorrect drawling Maiathi both at home and abroad. 
Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and they 
are fond of chillies and hot spices. They neither eat fish or flesh 
nor drink liquor. They never eat without bathing, and wor.ship- 
ping and offering cooked food to their house gods. The smoking 
of hemp or gdnja is on the increase among them. They dress like 
Brdhmans, the men in a waistcloth, coat, shouldercloth, headscarf 
or turban, and shoes ; and the women in a robe and bodice. The 
women rub their brows with redpowder and wear false hair but 
do not deck their heads with flowers. They are generally hard- 
working and thrifty, but hot-tempered, quarrelsome, and dishonest. 
They are goldsmiths, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, masons. 
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husbandmen^ and clerks and writers. Their calling is steady and 
well paidj but owing to heavy marriage expenses they are generally 
in debt. They have credit and obtain loans of £10 to £50 (Es. 100- 
500) varying at twelve to eighteen per cent a year. They consider 
themselves equal if not superior to the local Brahmans and do not 
eat or drink either with them or from them. The local Brahmans 
term them Shudras, and hold them lower than Kunbis. Panchals 
worship all the Brahmanic gods and goddesses. Their family 
deities are Bhavdni of Tuljapur, Kalmadevi of the Karndtak, 
Khandoba of Jejuri, and Vyankoba of Giri. Their family priests, 
who are members of their own community, are held in high 
respect. They keep the usual Brdhmanic fasts and feasts and go 
on pilgrimage to Benares, Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur. They 
believe in sorcery and witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and 
unlucky days, and oracles. For her first confinement, a girl is 
taken to her parents’ house, and, as soon as labour sets in, a 
midwife, generally of the Kunbi caste, is sent for, and digs a hole 
in the floor of the lying-in room. As soon as the child is born the 
midwife sprinkles the child with cold water to awake it, and cuts 
its navel cord with a knife. She puts the cord with the after-birth 
in an earthen pot, buries them in the hole, and to prevent the water 
from running into the street, as to walk over water that has come 
from a lying-in room is supposed to make women barren, the hole 
is partly covered with earth. For ten days the mother and child 
are bathed in warm water over this hole. After the mother and 
child are bathed they are laid on the cot. For the first three days 
the mother is fed on rice and butter and the child on castor oil and 
honey. On the fourth day the mother for the first time suckles 
her child, and in the evening of the fifth day, a grindstone is set in 
the mother’s room with a lighted lamp beside it. Then the rolling- 
pin is set upright leaning against the wall, and on the grindstone 
are arranged the knife with which the navel-cord was cut, dough 
lamps, thirty-two kinds of healing herbs, an image of Satvai, a 
sheet of blank paper, a pen and an ink pot, and over the whole a 
woman of the house sprinkles turmeric and red and scented powders, 
burns camphor and incense, and offers them rice flour balls and 
betel. The mother, sitting in front of these articles, bows before 
them, and prays them to be kindly to her child. Near kinspeople and 
friends are asked to dine, when the chief dish is wheat flour cakes 
or mutlas boiled in split pulse. The guests retire with a present of 
betel, and, during her confinement, to strengthen her gums, after her 
meals, the mother is given betelnut soaked in marking-nut oil and 
pieces of dry cocoa-kernel. During the night the women stay awake, 
singing, talking, and playing. Next morning the worship of the 
goddess Satvai is repeated with the same details, and, except the 
image of Satvai, the whole is thrown into water. They bold the 
mother unclean for ten days, and on the morning of the tenth 
cowdung tho whole house and wash the cot, the bedding, and the 
mother’s clothes. On the eleventh tho child and the mother 
are bathed, cow’s urine is sprinkled over the house and sipped 
by all the inmates, and the men change their sacred threads. 
On the morning of the twelfth the mother worships five pebbles 
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outside of the house, and names the child if a girl on that day and 
if a boy on the following day. When it is between three months 
and two years old the child is laid on its maternal uncle's lap, its 
hair is clipped for the first time, and it is taken to the village temple 
to bow to Maruti. They gird their boys with the sacred thread 
when they are between seven and nine. From a week to a month 
before the day fixed for the thread-girding near friends and rela- 
tions are told, and during the interval by turns feast the boy’s 
parents. Drummers and pipers are sent for, the terms on which 
they will play at the thread-girding are settled, a booth is built, and 
cards are sent to distant kinspeople and friends. To ask the people 
of the caste, the boy’s parents and their kinspeople and friends start 
with music. Before they start they lay a cocoanut in front of the 
house gods and ask them to attend the ceremony ; they then ask the 
village god, and then their relations and friends. A feast called 
the Brahmans’ feast or Brdhmanbhojan is held when kinsfolk and 
castefellows are asked to dine. In the booth an earthen altar is 
raised seven lengths of the boj^’s right foot and about eight inches 
high. In front is a step and behind rises the wall above the altar. 
On the right side of the altar are arranged two and on the left three 
piles of earthen pots each pile of five pots, the upper ones being 
smaller than those below. Each contains a few grains of coloured rice 
and a piece of turmeric. A carpet is spread in the booth and round 
it is traced a line of wheat within which the boy sits, to his right 
his mother and to her right his father. Five married women come 
out of the house, each rubs the brow of the father, mother, and 
son with redpowder, and waves a betelnut and a lighted lamp round 
their heads. They then anoint the three with fragrant oil, and 
seating them on low wooden stools in the same order in which 
they sat in the wheat square, place five earthen jars round them 
and pass a cotton thread round the jars. While musicians play, 
the three bathe in warm water, dress in silk, and take their seats 
on three wooden stools as before. The family priest lays a betelnut 
before them in honour of Ganpati, the three lay before the Ganpati 
betelnut, sandal, red and scented powder, flowers, and grains of 
rice, wave a lighted lamp, camphor, and frankincense before him, 
and offer him sugar. In this manner they worship Mother Earth or 
bhnnii and the water-pot or halaiOi. The father takes a winnowing 
fan, spreads a bodicocloth over it, and arranges twenty-seven 
betclnuts on it. He makes six rolls of mango leaves in which he 
puts th.e jnmhhnl and sham!, leaves and ties the roll with thread. He 
lays them in the winnowing fan alongside of the betolnuts, takes 
a whitewashed and rod-lined earthen jar, fills it with wheat, lays a 
cocoanut over its mouth, winds cotton thread over the whole of it, 
offers it sandalpasto vermilion rice and flowers, and lays it in tho 
winnowing fan. He calls it tho Vighnanash or evil-killer. All 
this time the mother and child sit (|uiet doing nothin". The mother 
takes the earthen jar into both her hands and tho father takes tho 
winnowing fan, and they walk into the house. Tho father throws a 
few grains of rice over the house gods and a few more in front of 
them. On the grains in front of tho god.s, ho lay.3 tho winnowing 
fan and the mother sets the jar in the fan as before. They make 
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a low bow and go into the booth. Then the father hangs bunches 
of mango leaves round the booth, and performs the N dndishrdddh 
that is festive ancestral worship or peace offering by repeating the 
names of his three immediate ancestors. The family barber is called 
and the priest takes a razor from him, sprinkles water over it, and 
keeps it near him. The priests rubs curds over the boy’s head and 
sticks small balls of butter behind the boy’s two ears, at the back and 
on the crown of his head, and over his brow. He holds a blade of the 
sacred grass over the boy’s head and cuts it in two with a razor. 
He gives the razor back to the barber and tells him to shave the 
boy’s head leaving the hair on the spots marked with butter. The 
boy is anointed with fragrant oil and bathed. He dines from the 
same plate with his mother in company with five married women and 
five bachelors who have been girded with the sacred thread. When 
dinner is over the boy is taken back to the barber, who shaves four 
of the five locks, and leaves the fifth on the crown of the head. The 
boy is again bathed, and dry sandal paste is rubbed all over his 
brow, and grains of rice are stuck on the brow-sandal. He stands 
on a low wooden stool in front of the altar, and his maternal uncle 
stands behind him supporting him. His father sits on a low 
wooden stool on the altar, and near relations hold a cloth between 
the boy and his father. The maternal uncle puts a little sugar into 
the boy’s mouth, and the priest, along ivith some of the guests, 
repeat the lucky verses or mangalustaks. After the verses are over 
grains of red rice are thrown over the boy’s head by the guests and 
the cloth is pulled on one side. The priest ties a piece of cotton 
thread and a piece of silk round his loins. He hangs a bit of gold 
and deer’s skin to a string of sixteen strands and puts it across the 
boy’s shoulders. The boy is seated on a low wooden stool and thepriest 
sits on another stool near him and covering himself and the boy with 
a shawl whispers into his ears the sacred sun-hymn or (jdyatri 
and makes him repeat it after him until he has learnt it by heart. 
The boy next sits on the altar on a low wooden stool, kindles the 
sacrificial fire, and feeds it with eighteen pieces of pimpal and 
butter. The boy is given a pimpal staff' in his hands, his father 
covers him with a shawl, seats him on his hip, and takes him to the 
village Maruti before whom the boy lays a copper coin and makes 
a low bow. On his return the boy is seated in front of the 
fire and feeds it with sixteen handfuls of cooked rice and butter. 
The boy stands with a bag and begs for alms. His kinspeople and 
friends present him wuth sugar cakes and dry cocoa-kernel or 
cocoanuts. Then they dine. In the afternoon women go with a 
variety of dishes to the village temple accompanied by musicians, 
leave a little of each dish before the god, and go home. In the 
evening the sacrificial fire is kindled and fed into a blaze with a 
couple of cups full of clarified butter. The priest teaches the boy the 
evening prayer, and after the prayers are over, the mother presents 
the boy with a rich conical cap with two ear flaps, a coat, and a 
waistcloth. After this the mother and the other women take a 
ladle, wind a black glass bead necklace round its handle, fill it 
with a gram ball, and empty the ball into the boy’s bag. Next 
morning the boy bathes and the priest teaches him his prayers. 
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The sacrificial fire is rekindled and fed with butter, dry dates, and a 
twisted cord of the sacred darbh grass. The priest makes four 
clay cakes and arranges them in a pile one on the other, and, on the 
top of them, plants a branch of the palas tree Butea frondosa. The 
boy and his parents sit in front of the branch, and offer it a 
betelnut and leaves and a copper coin. Then the boy followed by 
his father, and the father by the boy’s mother go round the branch. 
At the end of the first round the boy sprinkles turmeric water over 
the branch, at the end of the second round the father throws a few 
grains of red rice over it, and at the end of the third the mother 
throws gram pulse over it. Then the three go to the god Vighnanash 
or evil-killer and throw a few grains of red rice over him. The 
mother takes the earthen jar in both her hands, and the father the 
winnowing fan, go into the booth, and set them on the ground 
as before. The jar and the winnowing fan are worshipped with 
flowers and sandal, and they, that is the guardian spirits in them, 
are asked to depart. The priest carries the fan and its contents 
to his own house, and the day’s proceedings end with a feast. 
Within sixteen days after the thread-girding, though it is sometimes 
put off till the boy is ten or twelve years old, comes the samdvartan 
or pupil’s return. Till that time the boy continues to wear the 
piece of deer’s skin and the grass waistcord. If before the return 
ceremony comes off, the grass cord gets snapped, it is taken off and 
carefully kept until the return ceremony is performed. On the 
morning of a lucky day the boy’s head is shaved except the 
topknot, his body is anointed, and he is bathed. The boy’s parents 
bathe and dress in silk, and, along with the boy and with the help 
of the priest, perform the preliminary ceremonies of Punynltavdclian 
or holiday calling, Ganpatipujan or Ganpati worship, and 
MdtriMpujan or the worship of the divine mothers. 'No NdndiuhrudJh 
or festive ancestral worship is performed, neither do they bring into 
use the earthen water jar or the winnowing fan, but arrange the 
twenty-seven betelnuts on a piece of cloth. The sacrificial fii-e is 
kindled, and, while the priest is chanting verses, the boy throws over 
the fire two dry dates, sixteen ydmpial Ficus religiosa sticks, and 
clarifiedbutter. The boy is dressedin a new waistcloth,coat, shoulder- 
cloth, turban, and shoes. A staff and an umbrella are put in his 
hands, as well as bundles of half a pound of rice, wheat flour, pulse, 
salt, chillies, and spices. Thus supplied the boy asks his parents for 
leave to go on pilgrimage to the river Ganges. He starts, and 
after walking a few paces is stopped by his maternal uncle who 
asks whither and why he is going. The boy answers he is going on 
a journey to the holy Ganges. The uncle persuades him to give 
up his journey, and come back and live among them, and he will 
give him his daughter in marriage. The boy agrees and coming 
back makes over the provisions to the priest, and the ceremony ends 
with a feast. 

A girl is married between eight and twelve and a boy between 
twelve and twenty-five. The boy’s father has to look out for a 
wife for his son. When he has found a girl, he calls a few of his 
and of the girl’s near kinsfolk, and tells them that the girl’s father 
has promised to give his daughter in marriage to his son. Betel is 
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served and the guests retire. The fathers give a dinner and a return 
dinner and exchange turbans. After a few days the girl’s father asks 
his own and the boy’s relations to his house, as well asthefamilypriests 
of both houses and fixes the marriage day. A few days before the 
marriage their near kin.sfolk feast the boy and girl by turns at their 
houses. Musicians are called and the terms on which they will play are 
settled. Invitation cards are sent to distant kinsfolk andfriends, and, 
to ask close relations and friends, the men and women of the boy’s 
house start with music. Before starting they ask the house gods to 
be present at the wedding and to let the lucky matter they have 
in hand come to a prosperous end. They go to the village god, and 
from the god to relations, friends, and castefellows. ISlextiday some 
of the girl’s relations go with music to the boy’s, ."ud the girl’s 
mother washes the boy’s feet, and the girl’s father wipes them dry, 
marks his brow with sandal, and sticks grains of rice on the sandal. 
He puts anew turban on the boy’s head and a sash over his shoulder, 
tucks a bunch of flowers iu his turban, and ties a chaplet of 
flowers round it. He lays curds on the boy’s right palm which the 
boy sips, puts a nosegay into the boy’s hand, and retii’es to his 
house with his party. The boy is seated on horseback, and with 
kinsfolk and music , goes to the village temple. At the temple he 
is met by the girl’s party, and the gild’s father rubs his brow 
with sandal, presents him with a new turban and shonlderclotb, 
and puts a flower garland round his neck and a nosegay into his 
hands. The girl’s mother approaches the boy, washes his feet, and, 
after wiping them dry, gives him sugared milk to drink, and the 
parties return to their houses. This is called the boundary worship 
or shevantipiijdn, properly nimctnipnjan. On the marriage day the 
girl’s kinswomen, with cooked dishes, go to the boy’s house, serve 
the food to the boy and his kinswomen, and go home. A square 
earthen altar is raised at the girl’s house nine lengths of the girl's 
left foot and about eight to nine inches high, whitewashed, and 
flve piles of earthen jars are set round it. The boy’s kinswomen 
go to the girl’s with music and a tray containing a green robe, a 
bodice, and glass bangles. They seat the girl on a low wooden 
stool, anoint her with oil and turmeric, dre.ss her iu the new robe and 
bodice, and put glas.s bangles round her wrists. The girl’s 
kinswomen accompanied by the boy’s go to the hoy’s house with the 
rest of the oil and turmeric aud rub it on the boy, bathe him, and 
return home. The boy’s kinspeople taking trays of clothes, 
ornaments, fruit, rice, and betel go to the girl’s house, one of the 
men worships Ganpati and Varun, and, seating the girl before 
him on a low wooden stool, rubs her brow with redpowder, on 
the powder sticks grains of rice, and presents her with a robe and 
bodice, which she puts on in the women’s room, comes out, and takes 
her former seat. The boy’s father decks her with ornaments and 
fills her lap with rice, almonds, betel, dry cocoa-kernel, dates, 
turmeric, aud plantains, and returns home. This is called vdknis- 
chuya that is troth -plighting, and after this the girl is supposed 
to be half married to the boy. A party of friends and relations start 
from the girl’s house with a richly trapped horse and followed by the 
girl’s sister richly dressed, with a lighted dough-lamp iu her hands 
B 12.5-17 
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near the boy, takes a plate full of rice, writes in the rice the name 
to be given to the girl, and asks the boy to read it, which he doe.s 
in a loud voice. The girl is told to repeat the boy’s name, and, after 
much hesitation and persuasion, she agrees. The priest asks the 
girl to find what is in the middle heap of rice and keep it as a 
present from her husband. She searches, finds the gold necklace, 
and puts it on. The priest hands the guests sugar in token of the 
new name given to the girl, unties the boy’s and girl’s wristlets or 
hanknns, throws a few grains of rice over the earthen jars and the 
marriage gods, and the guests retire with presents of sugar and 
betel. Exchange feasts are given and after three or four days spent 
at the boy’s, the girl returns to her father’s and the marriage rites 
are at an end. 

When a girl comes of age, word is sent to her husband’s house, 
who send a baud of kinswomen, who take the girl either on 
foot or in a carriage with music to her husband’s. If the girl 
happens to bo at her husband’s when she comes of age, she is 
sent quietly to her parents if their hou.se is in the same village or to 
some neighbour’s aud brought back in pomp to the husband’s with 
a party of kinswomen and music. Before starting for the husband’s, 
her parents present her with a new robe and bodice which she puts 
on, deck her head with a net or jail (d flowers, and rub red- 
powder on her brow and turmeric on her face and arms. A sandal- 
wood doll rubbed with red and turmeric is put in her hands. 
At her husband’s a bamboo frame or inohJiiir is raised, surrounded 
Avith a twisted turban, or hung with glass bangles. The wife is 
seated in the frame, red aud turmeric powders are given her and the 
guests, aud they retire. For three day.s the girl is considered im- 
pure. Ou the fourth morning she is bathed and her mother presents 
her with a new rube and bodice. She is seated in the frame along 
with her husband, aud lier motber-in-law filLs her lap with rice 
fruit and betel, and her linsbaud puts a cocoauut into her lap. 
The girl’s nicthei' next fills her lap with rice aud fruit, aud the Avife 
and husband boAV before the house gods, go to the village temple, 
bow befo!'. idaruti, aud come home. On the fifth moruiiig, or ou 
any other lucky day within sixteen days from the coming of age, the 
husband and Avife are bathed, and, sitting on tAvo low Avooden stools, 
Avitli the help of the family priest worship the gods (binpati, Yarun, 
and Yavagraha.s orthe nine planets. A sacrificial fire is kindled aud fid 
Avith cooked rice, butter, .sesamum, wheat, and bits (Apnlrtft Hutta 
frondo.>a, (hnhu Mangifera iudica, khnir Acacia catechu, (iqlioiltt 
Acliyrantlie.^ aspera.y'"';, )/,/(/(/ Syzigium jambolamim, and iniihar Ficus 
glomcrata. ’Ihehusbandlayscookcdrice on alcaf plate, coA'ers it Avith 
wheat bread, sprinkles redpoAvder over it, aud sets ou the top of it a 
dough Inniji with a thick cotton Avick soaked in oil and lighted. A 
Raul brings a trident A\hich tie; hiisluind sticks in the cooked rice, 
lays tlowers and grain in front of the trident, and places some money 
near it The Raul lifts the Avhole in his two hands and going 
ont.'ide sets it at the roadside aud walks awav Avith his trident, 
’i’hc husband aud Avifo Avalk after tlie I.’anI, as far as the outiu' 
door, sprinkling Avater after him On coining back they wa>h 
their hands and teet and Avalk into the liou.-^c. ’I'licv are anointed 
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with oil, bathed, dressed in silk and seated side by side on low wooden 
stools. They again throw rice at and bow before a betelnut Ganpati, 
are taken in procession accompanied by kinspeople friends and music 
to the village temple, bow to Maruti, and return home. A feast is held 
at which the wife serves butter to at least five guests. In the evening 
the husband and wife are thrust into a room prepared for them and 
the ceremony is over. In the seventh month of the wife’s first 
pregnancy a feast is given to kinswomen and female friends and 
her mother-in-law presents her with a new robe and bodice. 

Panchals burn their dead. The dying is laid on a blanket strewn 
with darlh grass. After death a couple of kinsmen or friends go to the 
market and bring what is wanted for the funeral. When they come back 
they busy themselves making the body ready, and when it is ready 
they take it out of the house, wash it, and lay it on the bier. The 
bier is raised on the shoulders of four kinsmen and carried out feet 
foremost. The chief mourner walks carrying an earthen jar con- 
taining burning cowdung cakes. When the mourners have gone 
half way, the bier is lowered, a couple of copper coins are laid on 
the ground, the bier is raised, and carried to the burning ground. At 
the burning ground a pile of cowdung cakes is raised, the chief 
mourner has his head and face shaved by a barber, bathes, and, after 
the body is laid on the pile, sets fire to it. He next fills with water 
the jar in which he carried the burning cowdung cakes and picking 
a pebble called the afshma or lifestone, makes a hole in the jar and 
thrice walks round the pyre. At the end of the third turn he dashes 
the pot on the ground and beats his mouth. Along with other 
mourners he bathes, and carrying the lifestone home with him, 
keeps it in some safe place rolled in cloth. The mourners on 
coming to the deceased’s house, look at the burning lamp which has 
been set on the spot where the dead breathed his last, and return 
home. From the second to the ninth day, with the priest, the ci Tf 
mourner goes to the burning ground, makes three balls of rice, 
otters them to the stone of life, and throws them into water. On 
the third day in addition the chief mourner sprinkles curds, milk, 
and cow’s urine on the ashes, removes them, and throws it into 
watcT’. He makes a mound of sand on the spot where the body 
was burntd, sets three small earthen jars on the mound, and fills 
their mouths with rice balls. He lays the pebble close by on the 
mound, otters it the balls, and then gathers the balls, throws them 
into water, and returns home with the lifestone. They mourn 
the dead ten days. On the tenth morning the chief mourner goes 
once more with the priest to the burning ground, makes six balls of 
rice and sets five of them on five earthen jars, and the sixth in the 
middle of the mound. Near the balls he lays the lifestone, offers 
it sesaraum seed and water, and leaving the sixth ball for the crows, 
throws the five into water, and returns home with the pebble. On 
the ('leventh day he kindles the sacrificial fire, drinks the five cow 
gifts, otters thirty-two balls of rice, bathes, and returns home. A 
(louu'h cow and calf are made and presented to the Brahman, and, 
after making him a money present, the cow and calf are thrown into 
water, and they go home. On the twelfth day the chief mourner 
cook.; several dishes of rice and vegetables, offers them to the spirit 
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of the dead, feasts at least five men, and returns home. On the 
thirteenth the mind-rite or shruddh ceremony is pei'formed, and on the 
fourteenth a caste feast is held and the mourning is ov^er. Pauchals 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boys to school for a short time and are fairly 
off. 

Pa'tliarvatS, or Masons, are returned as numbering 410 and 
as found over the whole district. They look like Marathas, speak 
Marathi, live in mud and stone houses, and eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. Both men and women dress like Marathas, and are 
hardworking even-tempered and hospitable. They make stone pillars, 
handmills, grindstones, rolling-pins, and images of gods, and also 
work as stone masons and carriers. They worship the usual Hindu 
gods and goddes.se.s and keep the regular fasts and feasts. Their 
priests are the ordinary Maratha Brahmans, and their customs are the 
same as those of Marathas. They marry their widows and burn their 
dead. They have a caste council, send their boys to school, and 
are a steady class. 

Patvekars, or Tas.sel Makers, are returned as numbering seven 
and as found in the town of ShoMpur. They look speak and dress 
like Marathas, and like them eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 
They arc a hardworking orderly people, and make silk threads for 
necklaces, and other head, hand, and waist ornaments. They string 
and fix gems or beads on silk or cotton threads, and make fringes 
tassels and netted work. They make silk and cotton waistcords 
called kaidorda or kargotds to which high caste boys a short time after 
their thread ceremony and all Maratha.s fasten the loincloth or JangoH. 
The}' work from sunrise to sunset, and their daily wages represent 
a daily profit of 4b?. to Gd. (3-4 <is.) Their work is constant. 
The craft i.s hereditary and the women do not Iielp them. Their 
hoys begin to work at twelve and arc skilled workers by sixteen. 
They also wcirk as day labourers aud some of them are musicians. 
They do not send their boys to school and are a steady class. 

Ranga'riS, or Dyers, are returned as numbering 891 and 
as found ill towns and largo villages. They say they 
were originally Kshatris, and that their ancestors who ivere twin 
brotlicrs, on being pursued by Barasburam, hid in a temple 
belonging to the goddc.ss Ambalaii and sought the goddess’ 
protection. 'I'lie godde.ss gave one brother a piece of thread aud 
a needle, and the other a paiut which slic spat at him and told the 
one to .sew and the other to dye. Meanwhile I’arasluirani beo'‘’'ed 
the goddess to make over to him the two Kshatris, but she denied 
all knowledge of tbom, aud Parasluiram bad to go buck disappointed. 
From that time the sewer iiccame a Shiiiqa and the dyer a Ran«-ari. 
Their surnamo.s arc Ragrc, Kuuthe, Kikte, Ihtsliaukar, and tSarvadc, 
who cat together hut do not marry with ])eoj)le who have the same 
surname. Among their family stocks or gatnis arc (langav Rishi 
aud \hisishth. They look speak and dress like Marathas. A Ran"'ari’s 
house can he known by the high foiir-Ieg,ged .vtool or Jdihijl which 
is generally k(‘pt on the veranda and :dsr> from dyed turbans 
and robes liiiiig to dry on ropes or pole-. They say they prepare 
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thirty-six colours. The names of some of the colours are, Mothja 
or pearl white, dbdshdi or reddish, pydji or light pink, hningmii or 
brinjal purple, Jdl or ved,pivla or yellow, hirva or green, asmuiii or 
blue, and g uh'i bi or rose. They do not dye black and look down on and 
refuse to touch any one who dyes black. The pots which they use in 
making dyes are satJcal a circular copper water vessel, haguna a metal 
vessel for boiling colour, and jhnvji a square high legged wooden 
stand with thick cloth tied on the top in which colour is poured, 
and through which it drops into a vessel. If the Eangari is poor 
these vessels are of earth. Earth vessels cost S.f. to IO. 9 . (Rs. 4-5) 
and metal vessels £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25-30). If they are told to 
give a turban a 4.^■. (Rs. 2) dye they give it a three shilling colour 
and keep Is. (8 as.) as profit. They buy the colours from Komti 
traders and make 16.s, to £1 (Rs. 8-10) a month. The women 
and children help the men. They have no capital and have to 
borrow at 37| per cent a year (.1 anna the rupee a month). 
Some of them sew, and others serve as day-labourers. A boy 
becomes a skilled worker at eighteen or twenty, or if he is 
dull at twenty-five. They^ have house images of Ambabai, 
Diivud Malik, Ganpati, Khaudoba, and Mahadev, and their priests 
are ordinary Maratha Brahmans. They keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts. Their women are not held impure after child- 
birth. They worship the goddess Satvai on the fifth, and, if the 
child is a girl, name her on the twelfth, and if a boy on the 
thirteenth. They offer a sheep to the goddess Satvai on the fifth 
or other convenient day and feast the caste. They marry their girls 
between five and ten and their boys between five and twenty. If a 
girl remains unmarried till after she comes of age her whole family 
is put out of caste. They either burn or bury the dead. They 
mourn ten days, and the chief mourner gets his moustache shaved 
either on the tenth or on the twelfth day after a death. They give 
a feast to their castefellows on the thirteenth. They have a caste 
council or panch aud settle social disputes at meetings of the caste 
men. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines varying from 
4s. to £1 (Rs. 2-10) which are generally spent on a feast or in buying 
ves.sels for caste feasts. They send their boys to school and some of 
their castepeople can read their sacred books fluently and explain 
them. They are a falling people. They suffered much from the 
1870 famine, and to save money the people long wore uudyed or 
very lightly dyed clothes, 

Ra'uls, or Tape Makers, arc returned as numbering 529 aud 
as found scattered oyer the whole district. They say the founders 
of their caste were Adinath and Machhendranath. They look like 
Marathas aud Gosavis, some keeping the top-knot and wearing the 
hair like Marathas, while others wear long matted hair, whiskers, 
and beards, and rub themselves with ashes. It is sometimes difficult 
to toll a Raul from a Gosavi. Their surnames are Abdule, Chavhan, 
Gaikavad, Jadhav, Kavad, Naikjavle, Povar, and fSalunke. All of 
these eat together, but the Abdiiles and Jadhavs do not marry 
with the rest. When they do not cover themselves with ashes, wear 
the hair long and matted and the beard and whiskers, they look like 
Marathas ; otherwise they do not differ from Gosavis. 'I’hey speak 
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Marathi both at home and abroad, and also Hindustani, when they 
are in high spirits. Their houses are like Maratha houses and contain 
metal and earth vessels, cattle, sheep, goats, and ponies. Except 
those who turn ascetics or Jogis, they eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor. Both men and women dress like Marathas, the women 
wearing glass and silver bangles and the men sometimes dressing 
in an ochre-coloured shouldercloth or a headscarf. They are 
clean neat hardworking and orderly. They weave strips of coarse 
cotton cloth, and kdchus or girdles, ncidds or tape, padsliis or 
wallets, pis/u'i'.s or purses, yioh’s or coarse cloth bags. They weave 
both at their houses and as they move from door to door. They till, 
beg, and play music, have a daur or drum and dance like the 
Gondhlis. They are Shaivs of the Gorakh panth or sect, and their 
fasts and feasts are the same as those of Marathas. They worship 
Bahiroba, Devi, Khandoba, the bottom or patar of a dried gourd, 
the trishul or trident, the dried gourd or turnhci cut at the head, or the 
begging bowl, and the slinnkh, or conch-shell. They worship the 
goddess Satvai on the fifth day after childbirth, hold the mother 
impure for ten days, and name the child on the twelfth. The boy’s 
hair is clipped on his maternal uncle’s lap when he is ten months to 
two years old. When the child is three years old he begins to wear 
a top-knot. They carry a whistle or shringi hung to a woollen 
string or sail!, wear ear ornaments called mndrds, and a necklace of 
manshaukh or rudrdksh beads. Their bethrotals and their guardians 
or devaks are the same as among Marathas, and except that the Gurav 
repeats the words dhan properly dhydii that is attention in the boy’s 
ears after the marriage ceremony, their ceremonies are the same as 
those of Marfithas. They allow widow marriage, and bury the dead 
carrying the body slung from a pole. The body is dressed in ochre- 
coloured clothes, and in front of the body one of them goes blowing 
a conch-shell or shajikli. They repeat the -word Gorakh while caiTying 
the body, and their women accompany the men to the grave. After 
the body is laid in the grave, the chief mourner pours a little water 
into its mouth and the grave is filled. They feast the caste on the 
thirteenth day after a death. They have a caste council and their 
social disputes are settled by a mass meeting of the castemeu. 
They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Saltangars, or Tanners, are returned as numbering eighty- 
two and as found only in Karmala. They are a wandering tribe of 
Miirwaris, and are said to have come into the di.strict from ilfirwar 
some centuries ago. They are generally goodlooking, fair, and 
robust, and the men wear the moustache and a few the beard. They 
speak a mixture of Hindi and Marwari and live in mud and stone 
houses one storey high with cither flat or tiled roofs, and keep cows 
buffaloes and sheep. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, and 
their staple food is vari, bdjri, wheat, and split pulse. They are 
noted for the large quantities of oil they use. They are generally 
neat and tidy in their dress the men wearing waistcloths, coats, and 
turbans, and the women the robe and bodice. They are hardworking 
and hospitable, but intemperate, and drink to excess when an 
opportunity offers. The men tan hides and skins, deal in cattle, 
and go about selling them in market villages. The women and 
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children work in the fields. Their god is Baldji or Vyankoha, and 
they keep the elerenth of each fortnight as a fast day. They mourn 
ten days and allow widow marriage. 

Sails, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 8950 and as 
found all over the district, but especially in towns and large villages. 
They are dark and tall, the men wearing the top-knot and 
moustache and rubbing the brow with sandal. They speak Marathi, 
live in mud houses, the entrance room being used as a work- 
shop generally with one or two handlooms. The second room 
has a store of cotton goods and tools, wooden stools and benches 
for the use of customers, and shelves and cupboards where they 
store and keep their goods. They are a poor people, and suffer from 
the competition of European goods. They are hardworking, even- 
tempered, courteous, and hospitable, and weave turbans, quilts or 
pdsodis, and waistcloths ; a few are moneylenders and the rest day- 
labourers. They eat flesh and drink liquor, but their staple food is 
jvdri, pulse, and vegetables. They do not allow widow marriage. 
Their family gods are Ambabai, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Mahadev, 
and their priests are ordinary Maratha Brahmans. They have a 
caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They do not send their boys to school and as a class are rather 
badly off. 

Sangars, or Wool Weavers, are returned as numbering 1357 and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into Sangars 
proper, Dhangar Sangars, and Mhar Sangars. The surnames of the 
Sangars are Dhoble, Gonjdre, Karande, Palshande, and Raul, who 
eat together but do not intermarry. They cannot tell when or 
whence they came into the district, neither can they give an account 
of their origin. They look like Marathas and speak Mardthi. 
Their houses are like those of Marathas, having an open space in 
front in which pegs about a foot long are fixed. They eat fish and 
flesh and drink liquor. They never use liquor at their feasts, even 
at flesh feasts. They dress like Marathas and the women do 
not pass the end of the robe back between the feet. They weave 
and sell blankets and serve as day-labourers. They work from 
sunrise to sunset, and their boys become skilful workers before 
they are sixteen. They buy wool from Dhangars and a family 
makes about Gd. (4 as.) a day. Their women and children help in 
their work, and they sell blankets at 9d. to 2.s. (Re. f-1) each. 
Their w’ork is constant. They w'ork to order, receiving money in 
advance. Their house gods are like those of Marathas and their 
priests are both Brahmans and Jangams to w'hom they pay great 
respect. They have betrothals and their marriages cost them £2 
to £5 (Rs. 20 - 50). They have no rule that girls must be married 
before they come of age. Both Jangams and Brahmans conduct 
their marriages and one after the other repeat marriage verses. At 
the end rice grains are thrown over the boy and girl and they are 
husband and wife. A girl sits by herself for three days during her 
monthly sickness, and the mother is impure for seven days after 
childbirth. They worship the goddess Satvai on the fifth and 
twelfth, name the child on the thirteenth, and mourn the dead three 
D I2.'i-18 
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days. On the third day the mourners bathe and sip water in which 
a Jangam^s toe has been washed and become pure. As a rule they 
bury the dead, but a lying-in w'oman who dies within fifteen days of 
childbirth is burnt. In all cases a Jaugam walks before the body 
ringing a bell. They have a caste council, a few send their boys to 
school, and they are a steady class. 

Sona'rs, or Goldsmiths, are returned as numbering 5092 and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Pauchal Sonars 
and Lad .Sonars, and Dasiputras or bastards, born of Panchal and Lad 
Sonars, who do not eat together or intermarry. The surnames of the 
Panchals are Dahdle, Jojari, Kulthe, Dolge, ilisal, Shahale, Tak, 
and Udvant, and the Panchal’s family stocks are Abuvan, Pratan 
Sanag, and Suparn. They look like local Brahmans. The men 
wear the top-knot and moustache, and rub sandal on their brows. 
The men and still more the women speak incorrect ^larathi. They 
live in substantial buildings and have metal and earth vessels and 
some have cattle. Panchals are vegetarians and Lads and Dasiputras 
eat fish or flesh and drink liquor. Panchals dress like Brahmans, 
and Lads and Dasiputras like Marathas, and their women, like 
Maratha women, do not pass the skirt of the robe back between the 
feet. They are hardworking, frugal, polite, and hospitable, but 
dirty, cunning, and dishonest. They make gold and silver 
ornaments, and set precious stones. Some of them are landholders 
and others are in Government service. They are skilled workmen 
but generally work to order as they have no capital. A few have 
shops in which they sell readymade ornaments. Their w’omen and 
children help the men in their calling. Boys begin to work from 
eight or nine, and at fifteen or twenty have learned enough to earn 
lbs. to 30.S. (Rs. 8-1-3) a month. They work fnjin si.v or seven 
in the morning to twelve, and again from two or three to lamp- 
light. They are fairly off. They get a fair amount of work and as 
they are a comparatively small community their earnings are enough 
to keep them in fair comfort. Their position in the local caste list 
is below Vaishyas, but they claim a place next to Brahmans and 
some even rank themselves above Deshasth Konkanasth and other 
Deccan Brahmans; Kshatriyas and Vaishyas hold aloof from them, 
only Shudras eat from their hands. Of late their efforts to imitate 
Brahmans have increased. 

Panchal Sonars have prie.sts of their own caste, the others employ 
the ordinary village Brahtnans. Their favourite deities are Bhavani, 
Ganpati, Mahadev, and Vyankatcsh. They have images of their 
gods in their house.«. They believe in sorcery witchcraft and 
soothsaying', and in times of difficulty and illness consult mediums 
and exorcists. They worship the goddess fiatvai on the fifth day 
after childbirth and name their children on the thirteenth. Except 
the Panchals, Sonars do not gird their boys with the sacred thread. 
Their guardian or dcrr/A' is thesavdim or pincers and the jiunrlipdlvis 
or the five-tree leaves. They marry their children standing on 
low wooden stools and holding cocuauiits in their hands. They burn 
the dead, and, except the Panchals who do not bathe the body, they 
pour warm water over the corjise before hiving it on the bier. 
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Panchals forbid and Ldds and Dasipufci’as allow widow marriage. 
All have caste councils, and the Panchals give their priest the fines 
inflicted for breaches of caste rules. They send their boys to school 
and are a steady class. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 4824 and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Arya Kshatri 
Sutars, Brahman Sutdrs, Mhar Sutars, MangSutars, Maratha Sutars, 
Panchal Sutars, Shiv Brahma Sutars, and Vidur or Kadu that is 
Bastard Sutars. 

Most Sholapur Sutars are Vidur or Kadu and Shiv Brahma 
Sutars. Kadti Sotars say that other people call them Dasiputra 
Sutars, Akarmase Sutars, Sinde Sutars or Vidur Sutars, all words 
meaning bastards or of illegitimate birth. They call themselves 
Maratha Sutars or simply Marathds, and eat and sometimes marry 
with cultivating Marathas. They say that the origin of the caste 
was a young goodlookiug Maratha widow who had an only son, 
lived with a Sutar widower, and got the boy married to a bastard 
Mardtha girl. Their surnames are Chavhan, Jfidhav, Mise, and 
Povar ; one of their family stocks is Kashyap. They are like 
Marathds in all respects. They are carpenters, husbandmen, 
labourers, and messengers. Their customs are the same as those of 
Marathas ; they have a caste council; they send their boys to school 
and are a steady people. 

Shiv Brahma Sutars belong to the Abhavany and Mannjay 
family stocks or gotras and their surnames are Bamne, Kdshikar, 
and Morajkar. They are said to belong to Saukhli Dicholi 
about fifty miles from Goa, and say that their ancestors 

came to Sholapur two or throe hundred years ago to avoid the 

tyranny of the Portuguese. They have still relations near Goa 
and they still go there to get their children married. They are 
tall, dark, and thin, and look more like Shudras than Brahmans. 
The men wear the top-kuot and moustache but no beard. Their 
home tongue is the dialect of Marathi known as Konkani.’^ Their 
houses are clean and neat, and they have metal and earth 
cooking vessels. They eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, hares, 
and wild hog, but not fowls, and, though they think it degrading, 
drink liquor. Their staple food is jvdri, pulse, vegetables, 
and fish or flesh when they can afford it. Both men and 

women dress like Brahman.s, the men in a waistcloth, coat, 

waistcoat, turban, and shoes ; and the women in the full Marfitha 
robe and bodice, passing the end of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear a largo gold ring in the upper part of the 
right ear like Konkan or Deccan Marathas. They are clean, neat, 
hardworking, thrifty, and orderly. They are good workers easily 
trained to handle European tools, and make tables, chains, cots, 
chests of drawers, book-cases, sideboards, boxes, and rulers. They 
get their materials from Bombay and always work to order. Their 


1 Among the peculi.orities of their rlialert .ire the nse of mnnche for manuahye men. 
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work is constant, and their women give them no help. They work 
from six or half-past six to twelve, and again from two to lamp- 
light. Their boys begin to help at twelve or fifteen and are 
skilled workers at eighteen. As unskilled workers boys are paid 
4a. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4) a month, and as skilled workers 16s. (Rs. 8). 
The wages of an adult workman vary from £ 1 4s. to£l 10s. (Rs. 12-15), 
and a skilled worker earns as much as £2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20-25) and 
some who know to read and keep accounts earn as much as £5 
(Rs. 50). They have no capital and borrow at twelve to eighteen 
per cent (Rs. 1 to 11) a month, or, if they pledge ornaments, at 
six per cent (8 as. a month). As village carpenters they are usually 
paid in grain for making and mending field tools and in cash for 
house carpentrj’. Their chief deities are Kalamma and Mahfidev 
and they keep house images of their gods. Their priests are 
Deshasth Brahmans, and they keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
feasts. They marry their girls before they are ten and their boys 
between fifteen and twenty. A marriage costs the girl’s father 
about £2 10.S. (Rs. 25) and the boy’s father about £10 (Rs. 100). 
They have to borrow to meet their marriage expenses. They burn 
their dead, forbid widow marriage, and practise polygamy. Their 
social disputes are settled at caste meetings, they do not send their 
boys to school, and are a steady class. 

ShimpiS, or Tailors, are returned as numbering G247 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided into Jain Shimpis, 
Hamdev Shimpis and Rangdri Shimpis, of whom Rangaris eat from 
Jains and Namdevs, Jains neither eat from jSlamdevs nor Rangaris, 
and Nanidevs eat from Jains but not from Rangaris. They are a 
Mardthi-speaking people, and live in mud and brick one-storeyed 
houses with tiled or flat roofs, and keep the front veranda as a work- 
shop where men women and children sit sewing the whole day till 
a late hour in the evening. The Jains avoid flesh and liquor ; the 
Ndmdevs and Rangdris eat flesh and drink liquor. They dress like 
cultivating Hardthas, and, especially tho women, are clean, neat, 
orderly, and hardworking. They sew and trade in cloth and their 
women and children help in their work. Their customs are the same 
as those of Mardthds, and they allow widow marriage. Their house 
deities are Ambdbai, Bahiroba, Khandoba, and Yithoba, and their 
priests are village Brahmans. They settle social flisputos at caste 
meetings. Though sewing machines have greatly reduced the 
demand for their work they are a steady class, commanding a fair 
income. They seldom send their boys to school. 

Ta'mbatS, or Coppersmiths, are returned as numbering 314 and 
as found all over the district. They say they came into the district 
about forty years ago from the Konkan in search of work. They 
have no subdivisions. Tho names of their family stocks are 
Bhdradvfij, Bhargav, and Kashvap, and their surnames are Bode, 
Hhamdharo, Gondlc, llajai'e Ivadu, Pimple, Sarnie, and Vadko ; 
families bearing the same fjotra or faniily stnck eat together but do 
not intermarry. The names in commo!i use among men are Govind, 
Lakshman, Pandurang, and Rama; and urnoiig women Chandra, 
Gita, God5vri, and Shita. They are dark, middle-sized, and hardy, 
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and speak Marathi both at home and abroad. They live in middle- 
class houses, one storey high, with walls of mud and stone and flat 
roofs. Their furniture includes carpets, bedding, quilts, boxes, cots, 
metal and clay vessels, and cradles. They keep servants who do 
house work and help them in their shops, and their pet animals are 
cows, bullocks, and parrots. They are not great eaters neither do 
they use a variety of dishes. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, 
vegetables, and occasionally fish and flesh. They drink liquor smoke 
tobacco and both smoke and drink hemp. They bathe before 
eating, wear silk or woollen waistcloths at dinner, and worship 
their house gods. The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and 
whiskers but not the beard, and rub sandal on their brows. The 
women tie the hair in a knot behind, rub redpowder on the brow, 
use false hair, and deck their hair with flowers. Both men and 
women dress like Maratha Brahmans, the men in a waistcloth, 
waistcoat, coat, shonldercloth, scarf or turban, and shoes ; and the 
women in the backed and short sleeved bodice, and in the full robe 
whose skirt they pass back between the feet. They are not neat or 
clean in their habits, but are hardworking, thrifty, orderly, sober, 
and hospitable. They make vessels of copper brass and tin and 
tin cooking vessels. They say the competition of European copper 
and brass sheets has taken from them much of their former trade 
and income. Still they are fairly comfortable, they say because 
they own land as well as work in brass and copper. They 
claim to be Brdhmaus, and avoid flesh and liquor. The Tdmbats 
are a religious class, worshipping the usual Hindu deities and 
keeping the regular fasts and festivals. 'I'heir priests are Ueshasth 
Brdhmans who ofiiciate at their houses. They go on pilgrimage to 
Bendres, Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur. Their family deities 
are Narsoba of Narsingpur, Khandoba of Jejuri, Bhavani of 
Tuljapur, and Aiiijai, Minijai, and Satvai in the Koukan. They 
believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying, and consult oracles 
and numbers. A girl goes to her parents for her first confinement. 
When the child is born, the midwife cuts its navel cord and the 
child is laid beside its mother. For four days the child is fed 
on castor-oil and honey and the mother on cooked rice and butter. 
On the fifth day, a metal plate stamped with the image of Satvai 
is brought from a goldsmith and in the evening a fresh lump of 
cowdung is set on the ground near the mother’s cot and on it are 
spread the leaves of five kinds of trees or pdnc/i pn/ris that is the 
leaves of mango, the rui Calotropis gigantea, the jainhitiil Syzigium 
jambolanum, the Aauclea cadamba, and the iitnbur Ficus 

glomerata. Over the leaves the metal ])lato of Satvai is placed. A 
lighted brass lamp is laid close by, and a blank sheet of paper and 
pen and ink, and the midwife wor.Jiips the whole and offers them 
cooked rice, pulse, vegetables, and wheat flour. The house people and 
other women relations and friends watch all night, passing the time 
in singing songs, playing games, and trying one another’s skill at 
riddles. Next day nothing is done till the evening when the fifth day 
ceremonies are repeated except the night watch. On the morning 
of the eighth, except the image of Satvai, the whole of the objects 
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worshipped on the fifth are carried away by the midwife, who keeps 
for herself such articles as she needs and throws the rest in water. 
The mother’s family is considered impure for ten days and on the 
eleventh the house is cowdunged, clothes are washed, the men 
change their sacred threads, drink the five cow gifts or 
panchgavija, say prayers or sanJhya, and worship the house gods. 
On the twelfth morning the mother lays five pebbles by the 
roadside in front of the house and worships them, throws 
red and yellow powder over them, burns incense and camphor 
before them, and offers them cooked food and betel. A feast 
is held to which only near kinswomen are asked. In the evening 
the child is named with the usual ceremonies and the image of 
Satvai is tied round its neck with a silk thread. They clip the 
child's hair, whether it is a boy or a girl, between one and three 
year.s of age. The child is seated on the left knee of its maternal 
uncle who clips a lock of its hair and the rest is cut by the family 
barber. They gird their boys with the sacred thread between five and 
eleven and marry their girls between eight and twelve and their 
boys between twelve and twenty-five. Their thread -girding and 
marriage ceremonies are generally the same as those of Maratha 
Brahmaus. A girl is considered impure for fifteen days after 
coming of age, and, on the morning of the sixteenth, is bathed 
and becomes pure. In the afternoon the husband and wife, helped 
by the family priest, light the sacrificial fire and feed it with cooked 
rice. The rest is laid on a leaf plate, sprinkled with redpowder, 
and a dough lamp is kept on the top of it. The husband carries the 
plate outside of the house and it is laid in the street in front of the 
house, and the wife follows sprinkling water after him. The plate is 
left at a street corner, and, after wa^iiiug their hands and feet, the 
husband and wife walk in, and take their seats before the sacred 
fire. I’hey arc presented witli clothes the husband with turbans 
and waistcloths ami the wife with robes and bodices. A feast ends 
the day. They hum their dead, hold caste councils, send their 
boys to school for a short time, and are well-to-do. 

Ta'mbolis, or Betel-Sellers, are returned as numbering eight,and 
as found in the town of Sholapur, In appearance, speech, house, food, 
and dress they do not differ from cultivating Mar.ithas. They grow 
betel leaves, and sell them retail and their women help in their 
calling. 'I'hey arc shopkeepers, selling betelnut, catechu, aud limo 
wliieh people chew along witli the betel leavc.s. d’hey open their shops 
at .six in the morning and shut them about eight at night. Their 
boys help from twelve or fifteen. They .sell the leaves fiTjin twenty 
t(j thirty-two tor ^d. or ^ a. and niake 'dd . to 4.',d. (d-d u.s'.) a da.y, 
and, as they can liardly liv'e on this, they cultivate and servo as 
l.'iboiirers. When a-ked they say they are Kunbis rather than 
Tambolis. Tliey woi’shijj all Hindu gods and go(less(;s and keep 
the regular fa-ts and festivals. They alhwv and practise child and 
widow marriage and polygamy, and their customs social aud 
religions are the .same as Macath.a customs. ’I’liey burn their dead 
and mourn ten days. They have a caste council. They do not send 
their hoys to school aud at present arc poor. 
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Telis, or Oil-Pressers, are returned as numbering 6750 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided into Lads, Lingdas 
or Lingayats, Mirjis, Pardesbis, and Tuljapuris, who neither eat 
together nor intermarry. The Tuljapuris look like Marathds and 
their home tongue is Marathi. Their houses are like those of ordinary 
middle class Hindus, with a front verandah which serves as a 
shop. They have a bullock or two and sometimes a servant. They 
do not eat fish or flesh. Both men and women dress like 
Marathas, the women without drawing the end of the robe 
back between the feet. They are proverbially dirty but hard- 
working and thrifty. They press se.saraum seed, kanlai seed, 
and groundnuts, and their women and children help the men in 
their work. They sell the oil in their houses and have shops, bnt 
do not hawk the oil. They worship the ordinary Hindu g'ods, and 
their house deities are Ambabai, Jotiba, and Khandoba. Their priests 
are the ordinary village Brahmans and Lingdas in addition employ 
Jangams. Except that the Lingda women after childbirth become 
impure for five days and tie a ihig to the child’s neck on the fifth, 
their ceremonies are the same as hlaratha ceremonies. Besides the 
ling ceremony the Lingdas worship Satvai on the fifth day like other 
Telis and name their children on the twelfth. Except that their 
devnh or guardian is the iron bar or j}ahdr and the stone oil-mill or 
glunia, their customs are the same as those of Marathas. The 
marriage priests of all Telis are the ordinary village Deshasth 
Brahmans. The Lingdas carry their dead in a bag or jJioli behind 
a Jangam who blows a couch shell. The Telis bury their dead, 
mourn three days, and offer no balls. They' allow widow marriage 
and practise polygamy. Their headman or inlndnr settles social 
disputes in presence of the council or ijaneh. They do not send 
their boys to school. Though the competition of kerosine oil has 
lowered the price of the local oil the Telis’ oil commands a good sale 
and as a class they are well-to-do. 

Servants include two castes with a strength of 10,254 or 1'9 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 6169 (males 4179, 
females 2990) were A'havis and 408 -j (males 2041, females 2044) 
were Parits. 

Nha'vis or Barbers, also called Va'riks or Time-keepers, are 
returned as numhering 61G9 and as found all over the district. They 
are divided into Maratha, Telangi, Liugayat, Pardeslii, Marwari.and 
Gujarati Nhavis. The followi ng particulars apply to Maratha 
Nhavis only', who are divided into Konkanis and Deccanis who 
eat together but do not intermarry. Their houses are the same 
as Maratha houses. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 
They dress like Marathas, the men wearing a waistcloth, coat, 
jacket, turban or headscarf, and shoes ; and the women the 
Mai'atha robe and bodice. They are a quiet orderly and obliging 
people, and amuse their patrons with talk and gossip and 
sometimes with a song. They are barbers, hold umbrellas over 
the bride and bridegroom at weddings, play the sanai or pipe and 
the drums called samel and c/iany/iaf/u, and sing excellent songs. They 
also bleed and apply leeches, and their women act as midwives. 
They are husbandmen, messengers, and torch -bearers, and are very 
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popular servants. Their customs are the same as Mar^tha customs. 
They worship the goddess Satvai on the fifth day after childbirth, 
cradle and name the child on the twelfth, and marry their girls between 
ten and fourteen and their boys between fifteen and twenty. The 
marriage ceremony lasts four days. They allow widow marriage, 
practise polygamy, worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, 
keep the regular fasts and feasts, and employ the local Marfitha 
Brahmans as their priests. They settle social disputes at caste meet- 
ings. They give their boys a little schooling and are a steady people. 

ParitS, or Washermen, are returned as numbering 4085 and as 
found in small numbers all over the district. They have no memory 
of any former home and are divided into Lingayats, Marathas, and 
Telangis, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The following 
details apply chiefly to Maratha Parits. Their personal names and 
surnames are the same as those of Maratha Kunbis and they do not 
differ from local Kunbis in look, speech, house, dress, or character. 
Parits generally wear articles of dress which have been sent them 
to be washed, as the proverb says. The king's headscarf is the 
washerman's loincloth.^ They are hereditary washermen, and some 
of them are landholders and labourers. W hen they get clothes to 
wash, Parits examine them closely and mark them with the 
marking-nut or bihn, the marks being generally dots and lines, not 
letters, as few Parits can read. Thus they can arrange any number 
of clothes and show remarkable keenness and memory in picking 
different clothes from the heap and returning them to their owners. 
They are paid either in cash or in grain, or in cooked food which 
is their favourite form of payment. In washing their clothes 
they use .n/han or soap, pi’ipnd hhur or carbonate of potash and 
soda, nil or indigo, and A'-inyi or rice starch. Their appliances are 
metal washing basins called mteli' or yindi, the iattn'i or iron, and 
the mogra or wooden mallet. Parits are helped by their women and 
children in collecting clothes, drying them, and returning them to 
their owners, Parits rise early, take the clothes to the nearest river 
or running brook, and wash and dry them in the sun. They go 
home, soak the clothes in soap water, boil them, and again wash 
them in the river. This they do twice or thrice and dry them, 
fold and beat them with the mallet or laoyra or iron them, and the 
clothes are ready. Parits belong to the class of hulutcddrs or village 
servants but many of them are poorly paid. They rank very low in 
the social scale almost ne.xt above the impure cla.s.se.s. Their .social 
and religious customs are the same as those of local Kunbis. Early 
marriage, polygamy', and widow marriage are allowed and practised 
and polyandry is unknown. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at caste meetings. A few send their boys to school 
but their calling is poorly paid and they are badly off. 

Musicians include throe castes with a strength of 7519 or 1’2 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 254 (males 121, females 
183) were Ghadshis ; 3588 (males 18U3, females 1870) Guravs, and 
3682 (males 1837, females 1845) Holars. 


^ The Marathi ruui : Rnja^hp ^hin^ Parltdclu tin- 
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Ghadshis, or Musicians, are returned as numbering 254 and as 
found in towns and large villages. They ai-e a dark people and look 
like ciiltiv'ating Marathas. They speak and dress like Maratbas, and 
have the same customs. They are musicians songsters and beggars. 
They act the part of Bhilts and Bahurupis, and imitate half-naked 
Gosavis and Bairagis. If they hear of the arrival of a well-to-do 
person, they dress in a big newly coloured turban with its gold ends 
dangling by their sides, a silk-bordered shouldercloth, a broadcloth 
or fresh-washed cotton coat, and a coloured waistcoat, waistcloth, 
and shoes, and demand the present of a shawl or of a new turban. 
They refuse copper or small silver coins saying they have abundance 
of silver in their houses and, if the stranger likes, will send him 
some cartloads full. They stand for hours talking and demanding 
a present, and will not leave till they get a turban or a shawl, or 
at least a coat or waistcoat. They send their boys to school, have a 
caste council, and are a falling people. 

Guravs, or Priests, are returned as numbering 3583 and as 
found in small numbers all over the district. They ai’o divided into 
Khiltavni and Nakhatavni, who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
They speak Marathi, live in ordinary flat roofed houses or in 
thatched huts, have metal and eaidhon vessels, and keep cattle and 
ponies. They neither eat fish or flesh, nor drink liquor, and their staple 
food is jvdri, pulse, and vegetables. Their feasts of pulse cakes 
cost them £1 10^. (Rs. 15) the hundred guests. They are clean in 
their habits, hardworking, even-tempered, and hospitable. They 
serve at the shrines of the village gods and live on the village 
offerings of food and grain. They make leaf cups and plates and 
are excellent musicians. The men dress in a waistcloth, coat, and 
turban, and the women in the ordinai-y Maratha robe and bodice. 
They wear the sacred thread, and their chief gods are Ambabai, 
Khandoba, Mahadev, and Maruti. Their priests are ordinary Maratha 
Brahmans, whom they show great respect. Their women are 
impure for ten days after childbirth. They' worship the goddess 
Satvai on the fifth day and name the child on the twelfth. They 
shave the child’s head for the first time when it is two months 
old, and, at the age of nine, gird their boys with the sacred thread. 
Their guardian or derak is the leaves of the vad or banyan tree which 
they tie to a post of the marriage hall and worship. The boy and 
girl are married standing face to face and a cloth is held between 
them. When the Brahman priest has finished the marriage verses, 
and the guests have thrown rice over their heads, they are husband 
and wife. Feasts arc exchanged on both sides, and the boy walks 
with his bride to his village. They burn their dead, dressing the 
body in a green robe and bodice if the deceased is a married woman. 
Their social disputes are settled by their headman without calling 
a caste meeting. They do not send their boys to school and are a 
poor people. 

Hola'rs apparently meaning Field Men or Sons of the Soil, 
are returned as numbering 3G82 and as found ov'er the whole 
district. They are divided into Ayavle, Birlinge, Garode, Gijge, 
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Gulik, Javir, Kamle, Karde, Halmane, Namdase, Parska, and Vagar, 
who all eat together but do not intermarry. They are like Mangs, 
dark tall and strong, and like them the men rvear the top-knot 
and moustache but not the beard. They speak Marathi both at home 
and abroad and live in straw huts with thatched roofs, and use 
earthen pots and pans. They have no servants, but some keep cattle 
and goats. In food and dress they are the same as Mangs, and are 
hardworking, dirty, and, when they can afford it, drunken. They 
are shoe and sandal makers, leather dressers, tillers, musicians, 
and day labourers. The women help the men in their work and 
the children herd cattle. They keep no birthday ceremony, and their 
women remain impure for twelve days. They worship a grindstone 
on the fifth in honour of the goddess Satvai whom they greatly fear, 
and name the child on the twelfth the name being given by the 
village Brahman who is told the day and the hour when the child was 
born. They clip the child’s hair if it is a boy between its second 
and its seventh or eighth years. -Betrothal takes place before 
marriage, and they generally marry their girls between five and 
fifteen and their boys between twelve and twenty. They have a 
great fondness for child marriag'o but their poverty often prevents 
them sati.sf}'ing their and their women’s wishes. They allow widow 
marriage, but the ceremony is always held in dark nights, and no 
one will look at the newly married couple’s face till the sun has 
been up four or five hours. They bury their dead, hut say they 
would burn them if they could afford it. In religion they are 
the same as Mdngs, worshipping all Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially Bahiroba, Damrai, Janai, Jokhai, Khandoba, and Satvai. 
Their priests arc the ordinary village Brahmans whom they greatly 
respect, d hey have a caste council and their social disputes are 
settled at ca.'>te meetings. They do not send their boys to school 
and are a poor cla>s. 

Shepherds include two castes with a strength (4 b9,38.”), or ll'O t 
per cent of the Hindu jiopulaticm. Of these 57,704 (males i9,U;J8, 
females 28,666) were Dbangars audlGSl (males 871, females 810) 
were Gavlis. 

Dhangars, or Shepherds literally Cowkeepers, aie returned as 
numbering 57,7t't'au<l as found over the whole district. 4'bcy are 
saifl to have come to Shehipur during the great ])urg;iil('\ i fainiiio 
(1496-140.S) from the valley of the .M:iu river in Tiortli-cast 8;it;ira. 
'riiey are divided into Barges or Bandes. Hatgars, and Kliuteo'ars 
or Khutes, who neither eat together noi’ ititeiaiiarrv. The cliicf 
Dhangar surnames are Bliagc, (.'lieiidke, Diibh', (liidckar, Kore, 
Miirle, and Rayuriil. 'I’hey are dark, large, and well-featured. The 
men wetir the top-knot and the iiioustache. 'I’lieir home tongue is 
Marathi. 'I’hey live in luuises of imid :uid stones with Hat roofs, and 
their lioiise furniture includes bniss copper and earthen vessels 
worth about £2 lO.v. (Rs. 2.5). 'riicy cat the Ih'sli of goats and sheep 
and fowls and drink lirpior. 'I’lieir staple food is jri'iri, jmlse, aTid 
vegctabte>, milk, curds, and butteniiilk. 'i'lie men dn-ss in a loincloth, 
a turban, a jacket and a waistclothurshort trousers reacliiiigto the knee. 
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They throw a blanket over the head and let it hang down the hack 
to the knee. The women wmar a robe and bodice, and neither use 
false hair nor deck their heads with flowers. They are neither neat 
nor clean in their dress. The men are strong, sturdy, simple, 
hospitable, ordei’ly, dirty, and rough. Their women are brave and 
hardworking. The Khutegars are weavers and the Hatgars sell 
milk, butter, clarified butter, and wool, sell sheep and goats, and make 
and sell country blankets. The Barges are husbandmen. Some 
Dhangars also work as bricklayers, day labourers, petty shopkeep- 
ers, messengers, writers, and a few are moneylenders and cloth 
merchants. Besides goats and sheep they own cows and buffaloes. 
Tliey spread all over the district during the fair season, 
grazing over the whole country, and, for the sake of the manure, 
are often paid by landholders to pen their flocks in their fields. 
Their women take milk and butter to market. The men generally 
spend their time in grazing sheep and goats, and the women, besides 
minding the house, spin wool and sell milk, butter, and curds. The 
wool fetches about Id. (4j as.) a pound. Many Dhangars buy blankets 
from their castepeople, add a coloured cotton border, and sell them 
at a profit of 34. to 64. (2-4 as.) on each blanket. The price of a 
blanket varies according to its texture from Is. 6cZ. to 5s. (Rs. |- 
24) • Exclusive of the material the cost of weaving the two 
borders of a blanket is about Id. (f a.). A man will weave borders 
on four or five blankets in a day. Dhangars who weave blanket 
borders have generally capital of £30 to ,£40 (Rs. 300-400). They 
have credit with moneylenders and borrow at nine per cent a year. 
Their chief gods are Bahiroba of Raji in the Indi sub-division of 
Bijapnr, Bhuloba, Khaudoba of Jejuri, Tukaiof Tuljapur, andYemai 
of Mardi in Sholapur. Dhangars worship the ghosts of their 
deceased ancestors and keep ancestral images in their houses. On 
Dasara Day they go to the temple of the god Heclamdev in waste 
lands with music, and one of them gets possessed and strikes himself 
with a naked sword but is not wounded. Those who are present 
throw wool and pieces of cocoa-kcimel over their heads and all dance 
and sing. They have Brahman priests who officiate at their 
marriage and death ceremonies. 4'hey keep the usual Hindu holidays 
and fast on the elevenths of every lunar month. After the birth of a 
child the mother is held impure for twelve days. For five weeks she is 
not allowed to cook or to enter the cook room. On the fifth day after 
the birth the goddess Panchvi is worshipped and on the twelfth 
the child is named. On a lucky day before the boy is three years 
old his hair is cut in front of the goddess Satvai. A sheep is 
sacrificed and a feast is held. A lock of hair is loft on the child^s 
skull until a brother or sister is boru to him. Seven or eight 
years later the tuft is removed and a proper top-knot is kept on the 
crown of the head. They marry their boj’s between five and fifteen 
and their girls at any time before they come of age. Their marriage 
customs are the same as those of cultivating Marathas, except that 
the bride sends to the boy a present of about two hundred stuffed 
cakes. Tlost Dhangars bury the dead, but those who can afford it 
burn them. A woman who dies in childbirth is always buried. 
A feast is given on the twelfth day after death. They have a caste 
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council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do not 
send their boys to school and are a steady people. 

Gavlis, or Milkmen, are returned as numbering 1681 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided into Bijapur Gavlis, 
Kunbi Gavlis, and Nagarkar Gavlis who neither eat together 
nor intermarry. The Bijapur and the Nagarkar Gavlis are 
Ling^yats. The Kunbi Gavlis were formerly in the service of the 
Bijapuris. They have established themselves as Gavlis, but cat 
drink marry and associate with Kunbis from whom they differ in no 
respect. The chief surnames among the Bijapur and Nagarkar Gavlis 
are Aglave, Ajidvani, Bashkar, Bahervadi, Bhaganagdi, Chipkar, 
Dhajale, Divte, Gadya-Palatukar, Ghule, Ghungre, Gholi, Gisal, 
lluchche, Jangavli,Kalagate, Lakdya, Langute, Malkunaik, Namdhe, 
Pangud, Sathe, Shadapure, and Sholapure. The Gavlis look like 
Marathas and speak Mardthi. They are dirty in their habits, but 
hardworking and thrifty. They keep cattle and sell milk, curds, 
and cowdung cakes. Their houses are of mud with thatched or 
tiled roofs and a large yard for cattle, and they have a store of brass 
vessels. Their staple food includes yrdrt bread, vegetables, curds, 
and whey. Their holiday dishes are of sugared milk, wheat bread, 
and split pulse, and they neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. The 
men dress in the waistcloth, waistcoat, turban, and blanket ; and the 
women in the ordinary Mardtha robe and bodice. The men wear 
the ling in their turbans. They generally carry betel and tobacco 
in a pouch or tafrawith bells tied to it. Well-to-do men wear ear- 
rings and a waistchain, and women ear, nose, arm, and too rings. 
The women sit by themselves for three days during their monthly 
sickness. The men spend their time looking after cattle, cleaning 
the stable, and with the boys taking the cattle outside of the town 
to graze. Besides minding the house the women go about selling 
milk, curds, and cowdung cakes. On the fifth day after the birth 
of a child the mother worships the goddess Satvai and a Jangam 
or Lingayat priest tics a liny to the chikPs cot. On the twelfth day 
five married women with songs cradle the child and name it, the 
name being given by the village Brahman. The mother is bathed, 
now bangles are put on her wrist, and near kinswomen present her 
with robes and bodices audher child with frocks. The laps of all the 
married women are filled with boiled gram, which is also given to 
children and other guests who either cat it on the spot or take it 
home. If the family arc well-to-do the guests arc feasted. On a lucky 
day, when a boy is eight or ten years old, his head is shaved leaving 
a top-knot. The hair is(dTcrcd to the village goddess, and a feast to 
near relations ends the shaving ov jd ml. Before the shaving, the 
hair is from time to time cut with sci.ssors an<lkept, and finally offered 
to the goddess along with the hair sha ved off on the lucky day. Some 
go to the temple of M.-inkeshvar or Satvai in the Nizam’s country to 
shave their boys’ heads for the first time. They marry their girls 
between six and twelve and their boys somo time before they are 
twenty-five. Before marriage they have the same tndgiti or asking 
ceremony ns among cultivating Manith.'is. A ilay behire the asking 
they wdishipas the marriage guardian or </. rc/r a branch of jiimhlinl, 
6 mho, £[iundaJ, or bo.hhiil. When the marriage ib fixed, a millet-stalk 
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booth is raised about fourteen feet by eight. It is cowdunged in 
the inside and covered with a cloth ceiling. About forty pounds of 
each of the following articles, molasses, sweet oil, wheat, and 
Jvari are heaped in the middle of the marriage hall. On the 
heap is sot a small stone bull or nandi and five married women 
worship the heap by throwing turmeric and redpowder over it as a 
sign of good luck. The married women take a handful oi jvari in 
a winnowing fan, and, after sifting it a little, lay it on the ground 
near the heap. Some elderly woman of the house presents the five 
married women with turmeric and redpowder and betel packets 
and they retire to their houses. During the night, neighbouring 
women come, singsongs, grindtheyi’dri or millet and wheat, and after 
the whole has been ground return to their homes. The flour, molasses, 
oil and other articles brought for the marriage are not taken into the 
house but kept in the marriage hall until the marriage ceremony is 
over. Next day the boy’s relations go to the market and buy five 
to eleven turbans, waistcloths, shouldercloths, robes, and bodices, 
and arrange them in a line in the marriage hall. First they pile the 
turbans in a heap, then the shouldercloths, then the waistcloths, 
next to them the robes, and last the bodices. On each heap of 
men’s clothes is laid a bit of silver plate Avith the image of a god 
stamped on it, and on each heap of women’s clothes a silver plate 
stamped with the imago of a goddess. Then the boy’s parents with 
five married women, lay before each of the heaps tui’meric, rod- 
powder, betel, and oil cakes, on each of Avhich is laid a little cooked 
rice and Avheat dough mixed with sugar. Last of all lighted 
lamps are sot before the heaps and the heaps are prayed to be 
kindly. Near the heaps five plantain posts are set three in a line 
and two in front of the first and third. An elderly married woman 
presents each of the five married women Avith turmeric redpowder 
and betel, and they retire to their homc.s. At night men are 
again called to grind jvari and Avheat. The flour molasses and 
oil are kept in the marriage hall and are not taken into the house. 
Next day the boy’s relations go to the market to buy five to eleven 
bodices, Avaistcloths, turbans and shouldercloths and lay them in 
a line in the marriage hall ; first the heap of turbans, next the heap 
f)f shouldercloths, then the robes, and last the bodices. On each 
heap of men’s clothes are laid silver plates with images of gods, 
and on the heaps of women’s clothes silver plates with goddesses 
stamped on them. The heap in the middle has a plantain flower or 
kelpli III t'ml to it and across the three plantain posts is tied ay fieri 
stalk. To thcy’fiirt stalk are fastened tAvo Avhite Madras robes, and 
each of the plantain posts is dressed in a robe and bodice and in the 
ornaments worn by married Avomen including the nose-ring and neck 
oruaments. The upper part representing the brow is daubed Avith red- 
powder, and in front leaning against the posts two stamped silver 
plates arc laid each on a betel leaf. They take five earthen dishes 
or pan'ilx and laying in each dish an oil cake, a little cooked rice, 
and some wheat dough, set one dish at each corner post and one 
between the tAvo robed plantaiu-goddc.sses. In each of these five 
dibhes is sot a dough lamp with five cotton Avicks. Then two pounds 
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of millet seed are pounded in a mortar and cooked, and the dough is 
spread on a handkerchief in front of the plantain posts and kneaded 
to make it even and hard. Over the layer of millet are spread two 
pounds of wheat dough. The wheat dough is kneaded like the millet 
dough and ou it five oil cakes are laid. They take about a pound 
of wheat floui’, rub it with butter and make it into a lamp, roll it in 
a cloth, and put it in an earthen pot tilled with cold water and boil it. 
When it is boiled the wheat lamp is laid on the oil cakes, and other 
oil cakes are heaped round it so as to hide its bottom. It is filled 
with butter and furnished with a cotton wick. A new winnowing 
fan is taken, twenty-one dough lamps arc put into the fan and filled 
with butter and cotton wicks, and lighted along with the big lamp. 
A piece of camphor is burned close by on a betel leaf and the 
whole is worshipped. Cakes and cooked rice and vegetables are 
offered and lighted camphor is waved in front. This is called the 
chunk hhojani at or the mother goddess dining in a square. Next 
day the boy^s parents, with kinspeople and music, take in a plate 
a lighted lamp, an oil can, and three cups holding spices turmeric 
and redpowder, go to the house of a casteman of a different family 
stock, and ask him to get them a marriage guardian or dev(tk. The 
man goes to some waste laud and cuts abi'anchof the hnhhul, jnmhhul, 
mango, or shami tree, generally choosing a mango branch. Both 
the man and his wife are dressed in their usual clothes and the 
hems of their garments are knotted together. The man carries a 
hatchet in his hand and the woman a plate with an oil can and some 
cups of pink and yellow powder. Four men hold a cloth over their 
heads, the husband touches the cloth with the hatchet and they 
start. As they start the boy’s father tells them to go to five houses 
which ho name.s. When they reach one of the houses tho w'oman 
tells the mistress of the hoii.so that So and So ask her to their 
son’s wedding, and, at the same time, she gives the woman whom she 
asks a little of the oil and some of the coloured powder. When they 
have asked the five women or jakhins whom the boy’s father named, 
tho plate-aud-hatchet-bcaring couple go back to the boy’s. Mean- 
while the five wise women or jakhins at whatever inconvenience bathe 
and go to tho boy’s. When they come tho plato-aud-hatchct-bearing 
husband and wife repeat each other’s names and untie their skirts. 
Each of thefive wise women takes an earthen jar from the putter’s, and, 
marking it with lines of cement and redlead, sets it ou hur hoad aud 
starts for a river or stream with music, kinswomen, and servants 
carrying oil cakes and ton pieces of cocoa-kernel aud betel. At tho 
river side they spread a caiqiet and pick five men whom they call 
rirs or heroes. These five men take tho earthen ])ots from the 
five married women, fill them with water, and set them ou a 
blanket, covering tho pot mouths with eartheu lids and decking 
them with flower garlands. Tho fi\-c men are then presented with 
pieces of cocoa-kernel and packets of betel. Tho five wise wmmen 
arc then given turmeric which they rub ou their cheeks and 
redpowder with which they cover their brows. Each is pre- 
sented with an oil cake, a piece of cocoa-kerucl, aud a betel packet. 
Lighted camphor is laid on the lid of each of tho eartheu jars, aud. 
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when it has burnt out, the five women take the earthen pots on 
their heads and return to the boy’s with music and "uests. At the 
boy’s the pots are set in a corner of the marriage hall and a feast is 
held when the guests or the five women are gi%'on water from the 
jars to drink. This ends the wise-woman or Jnkhin ceremony. 
On the marriage day the boy is dressed in new clothes, goe.s on a 
bullock to the village Maruti with kinsmen and kinssvomcn friends 
and music, makes a bow, and goes sti-aiglit to the girl’s house 
where he and the bride ai-e seated together on a blanket in front 
of the altar or bahule. Round the couple are piled five heaps of 
millet and wheat, and on each heap is set a coloured earthen pot 
with betel and turmeric inside and round the pots a thread is wound. 
Brahmans repeat ver.=es, and, when the verses are ended, throw 
rice over the pair and they are husband and wife. The thread 
that was passed round the earthen pots is cut in two, a turmeric 
root is tied to each half, and of the two parts one is wound 
round the right wri.st of the boy and the other round the right wrist 
of the girl. Betel is served and the guests retire. Nest day a 
feast is held at the boy’s and on the day after at the girl’s. The 
boy and girl are pre.sented with clothes and seated on the shoulders 
of two men, who dance while musicians play and the boy and 
girl pelt each other with sweet scented powder. Then the boy and 
girl are seated on the shoulders of a man who is called l-otvahjhodn 
or the police commissioner’s horse and he dances to music. Marriage 
brow-horns or hhushingt,' arc tied to the boy’s and girl’s forelieads, 
they are set on a bullock, aud go to the boy’s with kinsfolk and 
music. At the boy’s the two kinsmen and the double-burdened 
police horse again dance the couple, betel or wheat bread and rice 
are served, and the gnc.sts retire. 

E.vccpfc women who die in childbirth Gavlis bury the dead. The 
body is carried sitting in a bamboo frame, the grave is dug, aud 
sprinkled with cowdung aud cow urine and water in which a Jangam’s 
feet have been washed. Tlio body is lowered into the grave and the 
Jangam goes into the grave, drops some water iu which his too has 
been dipped iuto the dead mouth, places the lingnm which the dead 
wore in his clasped bauds, aud comes out. The grave is filled with 
earth up to the corpse’s neck, from that till the head is covered 
it i.s filled with .salt, aud above that with earth. When they come 
homo tile monmiug family are impure for three days, and on the 
fourth day are purified by drinking a mixture of cow’s urine, 
dung, milk, curds, sugar, and boiicy. They wor.ship all the usual 
Hindu g-ods, aud chiefly Ambab.-ii, Kliandoba, and Krishna, and 
fast on Mouday.s, on the eleventh.s of every lunar mouth, and on 
Oo/,'iil(is}iti()iii iu x\ngust aud Andutrhafiinhinlti in September. 
Their priests are Jangams whom they hold in groat respect. They 
call caste meetings to settle social di.sputes. Caste offences are 
punished with fine, and after the fine is paid the offender drinks 
water in which a Jangam’s toe has beeu washed, and is pure. They 
do not send their boys to school aud are a poor people. 

Fishers include two castes with a strength of 8705 or TG 
per cent of the Hindu populatiou. Of those 1001 (males 494, 
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females 507) were Bliois ; and 7704 (males 3939, females 37G5) 
were Kolis. 

Bh.ois, or Fishers, are returned as numbering 1001 and as found 
in towns and large villages. They are divided into Maratha Bhois’ 
who speak Marathi and Pardeshi Bhois who speak Hindustani. 
The following particulars apply to Pardeshi Bhois. They live in mud 
or stone houses with thatched roofs, and have metal and earthen 
vessels in store. They are said not to cat fowls, but they eat fish and 
the flesh of goats and sheep. Their staple food is j car I and vegetables. 
The men di’e.-.s in a loincloth, waistcloth, a coarse cotton jacket, and a 
Maratha turban ; and the women wear the bodice and robe without 
drawing the end of the robe back between the feet. They are a lazy 
and dirty people, earning their living as fishers and day-labourers, 
the Avomeu helping the men in selling the fish. Their chief god is 
Vyankoba. They keep all Hindu holidays, and their priests are 
ordinary village Brahmans. After childbirth the mother is impure 
for seven days. In the evening of the fifth day the goddess Satviii 
is worshipped, and the child is named on the thirteenth. When it 
is a year old the child’s head is shaved, whether it is a boy or a 
girl, and in the evening the caste are feasted. On the marriage day 
Pardeshi Bhois fi-V a post in the ground in the middle of the booth, 
and place near the post a new earthen jar filled with cold Avator. 
When the boy comes to the girl’s hou.se, ho and the girl are bathed 
in the booth Avith the cold water from the jar, and they are seated 
near the post. The Kulkarni or any other Brahman repeats marriage 
verses, throws grains of rice over their heads, and they Avalk five 
times round the post and are husband and wife. [Marriage brow- 
horns or hiirliinijr of date palm or leaA'es are tied to their broAVs, 

and the boy goes walking Avich the bride to his house Avith kinsfolk 
friends and music. Their marriage guardian or drvak is the sun 
god or Surya. They allow Avidow marriage and cither bury or 
burn the dead. Their chief deities are Ambabai, Bahiroba, and 
Khandoba ; and their great holiday is Sluvrdtra in February. 
Their headman, who is called chaadliari , settles social disputes and 
levies fines varying from 2.-!. to £5 (Rs. 1 -50). When a fine of £5 
(Rs. .50) is recovered the headman is presented with a turban, and 
the rest is .spent in a feast. They do not .send their boys to school. 
Fish is in little demand and they are a poor people, 

Kolis are returned as numbering 7704 and as found all over 
the district. According to a book called the MalutaraugrauUi, 
Shalivahau, Avith his minister Ramchandra Udiivant Sonar, 
sent four Koli chiefs from Paithan to yiiolapur, to punish a rebel 
in the Dindirvau forest. After the rising Avas put down the 
Koli chiefs Averc placed in charge of the forest and the country 
round, and Avere ordered to maintain themselves by carrying on 
the work of boatmen and by acting as priests in all Mahadev 
temples. AfterAvards tAvo more chiefs with their families and the 
parents of the four original chiefs came and settled iu the district. 
The names of the four original chiefs Avere Abhaugrav, Adhatriiv, 


' Details of the Marath.v llluii customs arc eivcli hi the I’oona Stati.stic.il Account. 
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Nelietrav, and Parcliande, and these with a few others have 
hecoine Koli surnames. The Kolis are divided into Maratha and 
Panbhari or Pan Kolis who eat together and intermarry.* The names 
in common use among men are Bahaji, Hari, KerUj Kondh Limba, 
Mukund, Kathaji, Pandn, and Rakhma ; and among women Bhagu, 
Gita, Kondu, Kasha, Krishna, Rakhma, Rangu, and Tulsi. They look 
like Marathas, and are strong, dark, and hardy, the men wearing the 
top-knot moustache and whiskers, but not the beard. They speak 
an incorrect Marathi mixed with peculiar expressions, some for 
shortness sake and others without any apparent reason." They 
live in middle class houses one storey high with walls of mud and 
stone and flat roofs. They are not neat or clean, and their house 
goods include a cot, a cradle, and a couple of boxes, blankets, 
carpets, and metal and earthen cooking vessels. They keep cows, 
buSaloes, goats, and domestic fowls, but not servants. Their 
staple food includes millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they arc 
very fond of chillies and hot spices. They give caste dinners on 
marriages and the anniversaries of deaths. They eat fish and the 
flesh of goats, sheep, hares, deer, and domestic fowls and eggs. 
They hold themselves impure when they eat flesh and on that day 
do not visit the temple. Such of them as have turned Varkaris 
or season-keepers to the Pandharpur Vithoba and wear necklaces 
of basil or tuhi leaves, have given up eating flesh. They some- 
times get over the difficulty by hanging their tulsi necklaces to a peg 
in the house before tasting flesh and putting them on again next 
morning after bathing. T’hey use spirituous and other intoxicating 
drinks, eat opium, and smoko hemp flowers and tobacco but not 
to excess. Both men and women dress like Marathas. The men 
dress in the loin and waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, Mardtha turban, and 
sandals or Brahman shoes, and rub their brows with sandal. The 
W'omen wear a robe and bodice, but do not pass the cud of the 
robe back between the feet. They' tic their hair in a knot behind the 
head, rub their brows with redpowder, but do not wear false hair 
or deck their heads with flowers. Neither men nor women are neat 
or clean in their dress. Their only special rule regarding clothes is 
that the women never wear black robes and that the men never wear 
black turbans. They have special clothes for great occasions and 
their gold, silver, and pearl ornaments arc the same as those worn 
by Marathtls. They are a hardworking, even-tempered, thrifty, 
hospitable, and orderly people. They are boatmen, carrying 
passengers across rivers and streams during the rainy season, 
charging (| a.) for each fare, except people of their own village 
or town who give them a grain allowance at the end of the year. 
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Bt’sidcs these two chisses of Kolis some K.imAthis from the B.tl:tgh:lt hills in the 
Kiz;tiu s country call themselves Mahdclev Kolis. Most speak Mardthi out of doors, 
hut in many families the home speech is I'clncn. This class is interesting as they 
apparently are the origin of the ilahddev Kolis of the Alimadnagar hills. Details 
are given in the Alimadnagar St.itistieal Account. 

- Thus for do not want imt'O, they say nm; ; for yoiiiler jmlikaile, jmlynil ; for take 
this /)( <//o’, hinijti ; for plenty pus/ikal, hd, or mayiulnl ; for little thoiU, ulU ■, for 
there likinh , laknil ; for here ikaih’, h'lkml ; for soon I'ivkar, Ixyi ; and for beat 
initr, lidii. 
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They are hereditary ministrants in Mahadev’s shrines and take to 
themselves the offeriug.s laid before the god. The Pan Kolis or 
watermen carry water in bags on the backs of buffaloes, supply the 
villagers, and receive a yearly allowance in grain, hay, or money. 
The Kolis are also husbandmen and are helped in their w'ork by 
their wives and children. They are a poor class sunk in debt which 
they have undergone to meet special expenses on marriages and 
deaths and on boat building. They claim the same rank as 
Mardtha Kunbis with whom they dine. A Koli rises at dawn and 
goes to his boat. About eight he eats a bit of bread either in the 
boat or on the river bank with onions and powdered chillies, and 
washes it down by a draught of water. He returns home between 
eleven and twelve, bathes, takes his midday meal, and, after an hour’s 
nap, goes to the shrine of which he is ministrant or to the place where 
his caste meet to get his share of the day’s earnings. If he has 
nothing else to do, unless he is an old man, he joins his companions 
in playing cards or other games, or he goes to a house where the sacred 
books or Purans are read and sits hearing them. During the dry 
months, when there is no ferrying, unless he has a shrine to look after, 
aKoli generally moves about the country in search of work. The Kolis’ 
busy season is during the rains, and in large towns such as Pandharpur 
they are hard worked during the fairs or jatrax. Pdn Kolis have 
no busy or slack time, as they have to work all the year round. They 
are a religious people and worship the usual Hindu gods and 
goddesses. Their family gods are Vithoba of Pandharpur, Bhav^ni 
of Tuljapur, and Khandoba of Jejnri. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brahmans to whom they pay great respect. They keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and fe.stivals. Their spiritual guides or gunif: are the slit- 
eared or Kanphata Gosavis. When a member of a family wishes 
to become the disciple of a teacher, the teacher is asked to the 
house and is seated on a stool. The candidate bathes and sits in 
front of the teacher, washes his feet, and worships him by rubbing 
sweet scented oil on his brow', throwing garlands of flowers round 
his neck, and flowers and rice over his head. He presents the 
teacher with Gd. to 2s. (Re. j-1) in cash and bows before him. The 
guru fastens a rosary of one hundred and eight basil beads round the 
candidate’s neck and w'hispers something in his right ear. A feast 
to the guru and a few near relations or friends ends the ceremony. 
The Gos.ivi becomes the family guide and the members of the family 
take advice from no one else. Kolis believe in sorcery, witchcr.aft, 
soothsaying, omcu.s, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. 
They marry their boys before they are twenty, and their girls before 
they are twelve. The father of tlie boy has to look out for a suit- 
able girl as a wife for his son. When he has found a girl he goes 
to her house with the family prie.st and a few near kinsmen and 
fixes the marriage day. He presents the girl with a robe and bodice, 
serves betel, and returns homo. This is called the uu'njui or asking. 
Five days before the marriage day, fiv(i married women bathe the 
boy and rub him wdth oil and turmeric. Some of the women of the 
boy’s house put the rest of the turmeric in a leaf cuj), take it to the 
girl’s with a robe and bodice, bathe her, rub her with oil :ind tur- 
nicric, dress her in the robe and bodice, and return to the boy’s 
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On the second or third day after the tui’meric-rubbing, at both 
houses, they call seven married women with their husbands, and, 
going to waste lands, bring branches of five trees or pcinchpdlviti , 
and, together with the hatchet with which they chopped the branches 
and some cooked food, tie them to one of the posts of the booth, 
and this they call the marriage god or devah. At night a dinner is 
given. On the wedding day an earthen altar is built in the girl’s 
house. In the afternoon the boy, dressed in his best clothes, with a 
marriage ornament ov ha sTdnrj iied. to his brow with kinsfolk and 
friends, goes riding on horseback to the village temple, and thence 
to the girl’s house. Here a woman waves a cake round his head, and, 
dividing the cake in two, throws one part to the right and the other 
to the left. He dismounts and takes his seat in the booth on a 
carpet. The Brahman priest rubs his brow with sandal and hands 
him a new turban which he folds round his head. Two baskets 
plaited with acacia or hdbliul twigs are set opposite each other, and 
in one of them is laid a grindstone and in the other a coil of rope. 
The girl stands in the grindstone basket and the boy in the 
rope basket and the priest ties round the girl’s neck a necklace 
of black glass beads. Between them two Brahmans, who repeat 
marriage verses, hold a new waistcloth, and, at the end, they 
throw grains of rice over the couple’s head and seat them in 
the baskets. The priest five times winds cotton thread round 
the couple’s nocks and the girl’s father presents the boy with a 
brass plate and a waterpot and pours water over the girl’s hands 
who lets it fall on the boy’s hands. This forms the girl-giving 
or hunydddn. The priest takes the thread off their necks, cuts 
it in two equal parts, dyes it yellow with turmeric powder, and 
tying a piece of turmeric root to eaeh half, binds one to the left 
wrist of the girl and the other to the right wrist of the boy. 
This is called tying the marriage wristlets or l-ankans. The boy 
and the girl take their seats on the altar near each other and in 
front of them is set a dish with a lighted lamp in it. Kinspeople 
draw near, wave a copper coin round the couple’s heads, and throw 
the coin into the dish. The money thown into the dish is ecpially 
divided between a Bhat and a Gurav. The hems of the boy’s and 
girl’s robes are knotted together and the priest takes them to bow 
before the house gods. They seat themselves as before on the 
altar and the priest unties the hems of their garments. Betel is 
served and the guests withdraw. The girl’s mother offers the boy 
and the girl sweetmeats which they eat. Bor about a couple of days 
the boy stays at the girl’s, during which the boy and girl bathe 
together, and splash one another with water and blow water from 
their mouths over each other. Caste dinners are interchanged, and, 
on the evening of the third day, the boy’s father with kinspeople 
and a plate containing a new bodice and robe, grains of rice, red 
and turmeric powder, and betel packets comes to the bride’s. The 
priest takes a waterpot, puts water and a betoluut and turmeric 
root into it, and sets it on a heap of rice. Ov'cr the pot are placed 
a couple of cocoa-kernels and round the pot a thread is wound. A 
bctelniit is set near the pot and the boy and girl, titling in front 
of them, woi'ohip the betcluut and the waterpot by throwing over 
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them red and turmeric powder and flowers. After waving a 
lighted lamp before them and throwing grains of rice, the priest 
lifts the waterpot, and with it touches the brows of the boy and 
girl, and again sets it down on the spot where it was. He does this 
thrice and at the end asks the boy and girl separately, ‘ Has the 
burden been removed.’ ^ Each of them answers ‘ It has been taken 
away.’ The priest takes the robe and bodice and presents them to 
the girl and she puts them on and sits as before. The priest unties 
the marriage wristlets or Jiaukaus, and seating the boy and the girl 
on horseback takes them in procession to the boy’s accompanied 
by kinsfolk and music. Next day at the houses both of the boy 
and the girl, the married couple who previous to the marriage had 
installed the marriage guardians or devaloi, that is the hatchet and 
live tree leaves or panchpidviK, bathe, and, with their garments knotted 
together, throw rice grains on the hatchet and five tree leaves, bow 
before them and ask the guardians to depart and the wedding is over. 
Except that they hold a girl unclean for three days, the Kolis do 
not perform any ceremony when a girl comes of age. For her first 
confinement a Koli girl goes to her raothei’’s. As soon as the child 
is born, cold water is sprinkled over it to make it hardy and 
fearless. The midwife, who is generally a Maratha, cuts the navel 
cord and buries it in the lying-in room. On the fifth day the 
mother worships the goddess Satvai and the members of the family 
keep awake the whole night. The mother is held impure for ten 
days and on the eleventh she and her child are bathed, their clothes 
are washed, the house is cowdunged, and the mother and child are 
pure. On the twelfth day the mother sets five pebbles outside of 
the house and lays sandal, flowers, vermilion, and sweetmeats 
before them. They name their girl on the thirteenth day after 
birth. "When a child is betw’ceii one and three years old it is laid 
on it.s mother’s lap and its hair is clipped by a barber. They 
either bury or burn their dead. On the way^ to the burning ground 
they halt, and leaving a cake and cooked rice folded in an old 
piece of cloth go to the burning ground. The body is either 
buried or burnt and tho chief mourner, taking the firepot and 
filling it with water, goes round the grave or the pyre, and picking 
a pebble makes a hole in the jar, dashes the pebble and the jar 
on the ground, and beats his mouth with the palm of his open 
hand. Ho marks the spot by a big stone, bathes in the river 
or stream, and goes home. Except the four bearers tlie mourners 
do not enter the house but stand outside. I'he four bearers are 
given packets of betelnut and leaves which they bite, and, coming 
out, spit the betel in front of the other mourners. Then the chiet 
mourner walks into the house and the rest go to their homes. The 
chief mourner remains impure for ten days. On the third day 
with a few near kinsmen he goes to the Inirning ground, removes 
the a.shcs, sprinkles flowers over the .spot, lays ttvo earthen saucers 
one with bread and the other with water, bathes, and goes home. 
Either on the tenth or tho twelfth day the chief mourner goes to 
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the burning ground and has his moustache shaved. He then takes 
a nimh branchj dips it in oil, and with it touches the shoulders of 
the four corpse-bearers, asking them at the same time 'Are the 
shoulders rested,’ ^ and they aus'wer ‘They are rested.’ When they 
go home a mutton feast is held. A Bhat who is called in, sings 
songs, and leaves with uncooked food and money. His nearest 
relations present the chief mourner with a turban and he is free 
to go out. The Kolis have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. They send their boys to school but do not keep 
them for more than a couple of years. They take to no new pursuits 
and are a poor class. 

Labourers include six classes with a strength of 7416 or 1’4 per 
cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sholdpiir Labourers, ISSl, 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

KaUls 

70 

55 

125 

Kaniiithia 

lOS 

106 

2U 

KhlVtiks 

S6i 

392 

746 

Dodhh 

159 

179 

393 

Fardeshia 

1097 

1503 

3205 

Kaddis 

1917 

1331 

2008 

Total . , 

3715 

b701 

7416 


Kalals, or Distillers, are returned as numbering 125 and as found 
in the town of Sholapur. They are said to have come into the district 
from Lucknow about forty years ago in search of work. They are dark 
and strong. The men wear the top-knot and ear-knots, and the 
moustache and whiskers. They speak Hindustani, their houses are of 
mud and stone one or more storeys high, with flat or tiled roofs. They 
keep cattle and ponies, and their staple food is jnU-i, split pulse, 
and vegetables. They do not cat fish or flesh, neither do they 
drink liquor. The men Avear a short waistcloth tucked behind, a 
coat, waistcoat, and shouldercloth ; and the women, a petticoat or 
robe and a bodice fastened either at the back or in front. Their 
ornaments are generally the same as those of Maratha Brahmans, 
except that their nosering which is of gold with a couple of pearls 
fastened in it is so heavy that its weight is borne by a silk 
thread fastened in the hair. Some make and sell spirits, others aro 
husbandmen, .and others serve as day labourers. They worship 
the goddess Satvai on the fifth day after childbirth, and clip the 
child’s hair except its top-knot. The mother is impure for ten days 
and on the tAvelfth the child is named by a Brahman priest. 
They marry their children at any age but their girls generally 
before they come of age. They burn their dead and mourn ten 
days. On the tenth day they offer rice balls to eroAvs and beg them 
to eat, and on the tAvelfth the caste is feasted. They practise 
polygamy but do not allow widoAA' marriage. On the death of the 
husband the widow’s necklace and nosering are taken off, but her 
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head is not shaved, and she is allowed to wear bangles. A headman 
called either mukhi or shetya settles all their social disputes. They 
send their boys to school but only for a short time and are a 
poor people. 

Ka'ma'thiS are returned as numbering 214 and as found in small 
numbers over the whole district. They have come from the Nizam’s 
country since the beginning of British rule. They are tall dark and 
robust, and their young women are goodlooking and healthy. A few 
speak Telugu, and the rest Marathi and write Bdlbodh. They are 
an active, hardworking, and frugal people. They are masons, 
husbandmen, gardeners, messengers, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
housebuilders, painters, stonecutters, shopkeepers, grain sellers, 
moneylenders, and moneychangers. Most of them are labourers, 
both men and women working for daily hire. Their houses are 
built of stone 'and earth with flat roofs. They keep cattle and 
horses but have no servants. Their food includes jvdri, bdjri, pulse, 
fish, and the flesh of goats and sheep, deer, fowls, and hares. 
They drink liquor and serve it to such of the guests as take it 
before sitting to dine. They give caste dinners on births marriages 
and deaths. The men dress in a round turban much like a 
Maratha Kunbi turban, a coat, a jacket, and a waistcloth. The 
women dress in a robe and bodice. Their boys are married between 
eleven and fifteen and their girls between nine and eleven. The 
boy’s father sends a present to the girl’s to ask if her parents will 
give their daughter in marriage. If they agree, a Deshasth 
Brahman is called, the horoscopes of the boy and girl are laid 
before him, and he calculates and says whether or not the marriage 
will prove lucky. Next day, if the answer is favourable, the boy’s 
father with a Brahman and a few kinspeople, goes to the girl's 
and the Brahman tells them that the stars are favourable. The 
Brahman prepares two marriage papers or patrikdn, fixes the 
marriage day, and leaves with a present of about Is. (8 as.) from 
each house. Then the boy’s father with his nearest kinsfolk and 
friends, and wth the Brahman priest goes to the girl’s and .sits on 
a carpet on the veranda. The girl is called, the priest repeats 
verses, and the boy’s father presents the girl with a robe and 
bodice and an ornament. The girl takes the present, goes into 
the house, dresses, and coming out i-esumos her seat. The boy’s 
father fills her lap with fruit and dry cocoa kernels. Ho 
and his friends are treated to a feast of cooked rice with sugar, 
and return to their homes with a packet of botclnut and leaves. 
About two days before the marriage the girl’s parents with mu.sic 
and friends go to the boy’s with a present of millet gruel or muhU 
and offer it to little children. In front of the house a marriage 
hall is built and on one side of the hall an earthen altar is raised. 
On the wedding morning after the household have bathed, five 
married wmmen are asked to a feast, and a wedding guardian or devnk 
which consists of dpta Bauhinia tomcnto.sa, shutai Prosopis spicegera, 
mango, and jihuhhul Syzigium janibolanum branches, is brought with 
music from Maruti’s tcmjilo where a (iurav sits with the branches 
in his hands. ’J’hen with music they bring from the potter’.y 
eleven earthen pot-s and drop some grains of rice into each {)ot, 
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sprinkle the pots with turmeric powder, and lay them before the 
house gods. The boy’s relations present the girl with a robe and 
bodice, rub her body with turmeric, and fill her lap with fruit, 
cocoa-kernels, and rice, a feast is held, and the boy’s relations retire. 
The boy’s relations seat the boy on horseback and start in proces- 
sion for the girl’s. At the girl’s door cooked rice and cocoanuts 
are waved round the boy’s head and dashed on the ground. The 
boy walks into the marriage hall and is seated on the altar. The 
girl is called and she and her mother are presented with a robe 
and bodice, and her father with a turban. The boy stands on the 
altar and the girl is made to stand before him face to face and a 
cloth is held between them. The Brahman repeats verses and the 
guests keep throwing grains of jvdri on the heads of the boy 
and girl. When this is over the boy and girl are husband and wife. 
They are seated on low wooden stools near the altar and round 
their wrists threads are bound to each of which is tied a turmeric 
root and a marriage paper or patrika. The boy and girl then go 
into the house and bow befoi-e the house gods. A feast is given, 
betel is served, and the guests withdraw. Next morning the boy and 
girl are taken to the girl’s and friends and relations are feasted. On 
the third day comes the d-dda or robe ceremony^ when the boy’s father 
presents the girl with a robe and bodice and ornaments, and the girl’s 
father presents the boy with a turban and waistcloth. The boy and 
girl are seated on horseback, taken to the village god, and brought 
back to the girl’s house, where they bow to the elders of the family 
and to the house gods and the boy’s parents take the boy to their house 
with the girl. The wedding ends with a feast or two at the boy’s 
to the girl’s friends and the untying of the turmeric bracelets and 
the marriage papers. Widow marriage is allowed. The man makes 
the offer of marriage, and the wedding generally takes place between 
ten and twelve at night in the presence of a few near relations. It 
is kept secret till next morning when a few kinspeople and friends 
are asked to dine. When a girl conies of age word is sent to the 
boy’s and she is taken with music to the boy’s house. If the family 
is well-to-do a wooden frame is built, if not, she is seated on a 
blanket in the house near the w'all. She rubs wet turmeric on her 
hands and presses them over her back against the wall. On the 
fourth day the boy’s mother bathes her, and, on any lucky day wnth- 
in sixteen days after she comes of age, her parents present her with a 
robe and bodice. The boy is also presented with a carpet, bedding, 
betel, a waistcloth, and a turban, flower garlands are put round his 
neck, and a feast is held. In the evening the girl prepares the bedding 
and presents the boy with betel packets, and both are taken to tho 
bedrooraandthedoorisclosed. Either in the fifth or the seventh month 
of a girl’s first pregnancy a feast is held, and her parents present the 
gfirl with a green robe and bodice, and green glass bangles. The 
boy’s father takes her to the village god before whom she bows, he 
then leads her to his house, where a second feast is held, and she is 
presented with another robe and bodice. When the child is born 
a hole is dug, and, along with a co25por coin, the navel cord and after- 
birth are buried in the hole. The child is bathed, rolled in swaddling 
bands, and laid on the cot beside its mother. The mother is bathed. 
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bows before the bole, and is laid on the cot. On the fifth the 
goddess Satvai is worshipped, and on a grindstone are laid the 
rolling-pin and the healing roots and herbs which are to be given 
to the mother. Cooked food, including rice, and w^heat cakes and 
fruit and betel are offered, and the midwife is dined. At night 
a knife is placed under the mother's pillow and this ends the fifth 
day. On the tenth, the whole house is cowdunged, all the clothes 
are washed, and the mother and child are bathed. On the eleventh 
the mother and child are bathed and the cot is washed. On the 
twelfth the child is named and married women are feasted. The 
guests present the mother and child with clothes, lay the child in 
a cradle, and name it, wet gram is served, aud the guests with- 
draw. After three months the father’s kinsfolk present the mother 
with clothes, her lap is filled with rice and fruit, and her 
husband’s kinspcople bring her to his house. Between the time 
when the child is three months and one year old a barber clips its 
hair and a feast is given. Until the mother is pregnant a second 
time, no top-knot is left on the boy’s head. When she becomes 
pregnant she and the child are taken before the village god and a 
tuft of hair is left on the crown of the child’s head. Near 
kinspeople are feasted on the spot, and they return to their homes. 
When a Kamathi dies butter is rubbed on his head and warm water 
is poured over his body, a silk cloth is tied round his loins, his 
body is sprinkled with redpowder and betel leaves, flower garlands 
are thrown round his neck, the Jangam marks the brow with 
cowdung ashes, and the body is laid on a bamboo bier. The body 
is covered from head to foot with a white cloth, it is raised by four 
persons, musicians head the party, and the son walks in front of 
the bearers with an earthen firepot. The Jangam walks in front 
blowing a conch shell. The body is burnt, and the Jangam retires 
with a present of a couple of coppers. As soon as the body is moved 
from the house, the spot on which it lay is cowdunged, ashes are 
spread, and a lighted lamp is set close by and left for three days. 
At the end of the three days the ashes are searched for footprints, 
and the marks are supposed to be those of the animal into which 
the spirit of the dead has passed. After examining them the ashes 
are gathered and thrown into the river. Mourning lasts ten 
days. On the thirteenth a feast is given to castefellows including 
the corpse-bearers, or, if the heir is poor only the bearers are asked. 
The Kamilthis are fihaivs. The men mark their brows with ashes aud 
sandal and the married w'oracn rub theirs ■with redpowder. They 
wor-ship the ordin.ary Hindu gods, and visit Benares, Jejuri, 
Nasik, and Pandharpur. They worshij) the cholera and small-pox 
goddesses Mariarnma and Pochamma, and Musalmau saints or 2 )irs. 
They keep the usual Hindu holidays. They w’ear neither the sacred 
thread nor the lm(j. During their monthly sickness the women 
are held impure for four days. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans 
and they treat both them and Jangams with great respect. They 
have house images of Ambabai, Khandoba, and embossed plates or 
bi/.'.v of their dead ancestors whom tliey daily offer flowers and cooked 
food. There has been no recent change in their beliefs or practices. 
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They have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school and are a steady people. 

Kha'tiks, or Butchers, are returned as numbering 746 and found 
in large towns and villages all over the district. They believe 
they came into the district five or sis generations ago. They are like 
Maratlias and speak Marathi both at home and abroad. The men wear 
a short top-knot. Their honses are of mud and stone with flat or tiled 
roofs and contain brass copper and earthen vessels. They do not keep 
servants, but have sheep and goats and some cows and buffaloes. 
They eat fish and the flesh of goats and sheep and drink liquor. Their 
staple food is jviiri bread, vegetables, and pulse. Except that they 
are neater and cleaner, their dress and ornaments do not differ from 
those of Marathas. They are hardworking and are more restless 
and active than other low class Hindu.s. They are fond of show 
and pleasure and are rather extravagant. Most arc mutton butchers, 
but some trade in sheep and goats buying them in the Nizam’s 
country and sending them to Bombay. Some are poor and live as 
labourers, but as a class they are well-to-do. Their trade is 
generally brisk and they have a fair income and often some capital 
of their own. Their women, besides minding the house, grind corn 
and help their husbands in selling mutton, and the children take 
the animals to pasture outside of the town. They worship the same 
gods as Marathas and their priests, whom they treat with no great 
respect, are Deshasth Brahmans. They keep the same fasts and 
feasts as Marathas, believe in witchcraft and sorcery, and have the 
same marriage and other rites. They have a caste council and 
their headman is styled a rnhetre. They do not send their boys to 
school and are a well-to-do class. 

Lodhis are returned as numbering 338 and as found scattered 
over the whole district. They are Pardeshis and are dark tall and 
strong. The men wear the topknot and earknots, and the moustache. 
They speak Hindustani at home, and Marathi audlvanarese with others. 
They live in thatched huts and keep cattle, sheep, and fowls. Their 
daily food includes jeari bread, split pulse, vegetables, spices, and 
oil, and, when they can afford them, fish flesh and liquor. The men 
dress in a shirt, a pair of drawers, a coat or a shouldercloth, and 
a turban or headscarf. The women dress in the petticoat and 
bodice, a necklace of black glass beads with a button or two of gold 
fastened to it, silver glass and lac bracelets, and bellmetal toe-rings. 
They are a hardworking people, but intemperate and improvident 
and wanting in courtesy and hospitality. They are cart drivers, 
thatchers, fuel-sellers, tillers, aud day labourers. Their family deities 
are Ambabai and Khandoba, and they generally keep no fasts. 
Ihey allow widow marriage, practise polygamy, and either bury or 
burn their dead. They mourn ten days, otfer balls to the crows on 
the twelfth, and if well-to-do give a casto feast. They have a caste 
council and settle social disputes at casto meetings. A few of them 
send their boys to school. They are a poor people. 

Pardestlis, literally Foreigners, chiefly Brdhmans and Eajputs 
from Upper India, and their children by local Maratha mistresses, 
who also call themselves Rajputs, Pardeshis, or Deccan-Pardeshis, 
B 12.3— 21 
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are returned as numbering 3295 and as found in large town.s and 
villages all over the district. They have come in considerable 
numbers since the railway has made travelling easy. They are 
strong, dark, and tall. Some of the men wear the beard and others 
whiskers ; others again both shave the head and the face. They 
speak Hindustani with or without a mixture of ^larathi. They live 
in ordinary houses and sometimes keep cattle and goats. They are 
great eaters, generally taking one very large meal in the afternoon. 
Their staple food includes wheat, jcuri, split pulse, and butter. 
Their mistresses and their children, like Marathds, take fish flesh 
and liquor. They smoke tobacco and hemp flower, eat opium, 
and drink opium and hemp water or Ihdng. The men dress in a 
waistcloth reaching to the knee, a jacket, and a cap or turban folded 
in Maratha fashion. A few of them have North Indian wives, who 
dress in a petticoat and a bodice fastened either in front or behind, 
and an upper robe with which they carefully hide the face. Their 
mistresses and children dress like Marathas. They are proud, hot- 
tempered, clean, faithful, thrifty, obedient, strong and brave, and 
will face any danger to save their employer’s life and property. 
They show no attachment to their illegitimate children and mistresses 
and often desert them and go back to Upper India, though they 
occasionally marry Maratha girls and settle in the district. Pardeshis 
take service either with Government or with priv’ate persons as 
messengers and watchmen and follow almost all callings. They 
keep sweetmeat, parched grain, and fruit shops, and are tillers, 
barbers, shoemakers, potters, wa.shtrmen, milkmen, and labourers. 
The Brahmans act as priests to their countrymen. 'J'hey are a 
saving people and are seldom in debt. They are generally Shaivs, 
but they worship all Hindu gods and goddes.ses and keep the regular 
fasts and feasts. On the birth of a child the mother is impure for 
twelve days. If the child is a boy, four or five musket shots arc 
fired. On the sixth day Satvai is wor.shipped, generally under the 
form of a rupee. On the twelfth the child is cradled and named, tho 
name being whispered into the child’s ear by its father. When tho 
child is five or six months old its hair is cut by the village barber, 
and the legitimate sons of Brahmans are girt with the sacred threacl 
at the age of seven or eight. They marry their boys between twelve 
and twenty-five. They have a betrothal ceremony before marriage. 
At the marriage they rub the boy and girl with oil and turmeric at 
their homes, and as ti Jsihldsor oil robes, the fathers-in-law present the 
boy and girl each with a white ehflh, ten and a half and seven and a 
half feet Img. The boy goes on horseback tej the girl’s, and is there 
presented with a new waistcloth which he jnits on. The waistcloth he 
wore before becomes the projierty of the barber’s wife and she takes 
it. In the marriage hall a post is fixed in the ground and near it is 
set an earthen jar full of cold water covered with an earthen lid in 
which a dough lamp is kept burning-. q’Po lioy and gnl are made 
to stand face to face, a cloth is held between them, the prie.st 
repeats verses and the priest and the guests throw rice on their beads 
and they are husband and wife. The sacrificial fire is lit, and tho 
marriage ends with the boy and girl walking seven times round 
the earthen jars. Feasts are interchanged and the boy walks with 
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the girl to her new home. Pardeshis burn their dead, mourn ten 
days, offer rice balls on the eleventh, the mourners become pure on 
the twelfth, the sacrificial fire is lit on the thirteenth, and thirteen 
earthen pots each with a copper coin in it, a piece of white cloth 
seven or eight feet long, and a betel packet are presented to 
thirteen Brahmans, along with wheat, butter, and pulse. They have 
a caste council, send their boys to school, and are fairly off. 

Raddis are returned as numbering 2698 and as found over the 
whole district. They speak Telugu, live in ordinary houses, eat fish 
and llesh, and drink liquor. The men dress in a waistcloth, coat, 
waistcoat, and headscarf ; and the women in a robe and bodice, 
drawing the upper end of the robe over the head, but not pulling the 
skirt back between the feet. They sell scented oils, powders, tooth 
paste and frankincense sticks, and also cultivate. Their chief 
objects of worship are Granesh, Ishvar, Jamblamma, Mallikarjun, and 
Yyankatramau, and their priests are Tclang Brahmans. They marry 
their girls between eight and ten, are impure for twenty-one days after 
the birth of a child, wor.ship the goddess Satvai on the third, and name 
the child on the thirty-fourth. They raise four earthen altars, two at 
the girl’s and two at the boy’s. At the time of marriage at the girl’s 
the boy and girl are seated on low wooden stools set on the two altars, 
they are touched by an iron bar which is laid between the two stools, 
and verses are read over them by the priest. After an exchange of 
feasts the boy leads his bride to his house where they are again seated 
on altars. They either bury or burn their dead and mourn ten days, 
and on the tenth shave the chief mourner’s moustache. They offer 
rice balls on the tenth and feast castefellows either on the 
twelfth or thirteenth. They scud their boys to school and are a 
steady people. 

Unsettled Tribes include eight classes with a strength of 
16,071 or 2'9 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sholdjiur Cituffhd 'I'riOf.', ISSI, 


Division-. 

\ Mules. ! 

i Females ■ 

i 1 

Total 

^ Hi'rad« or Rlmofchis 

! 

3211 

X«42 

5 

1 Bhatntfts , ! 

: 10 



* Bhtls . 1 

1 bs ! 

in j 

7il 

1 KaiUadis 

7'd3 

S‘^6 1 

IBJ9 

1 Ratavdis ... 1 

•3 

5 

3S 

j T'hansepavdliis 

‘ 2i 'iS 

■21M) 

40o 

NalArs 

1 

I'U-l 4 t 

4133 

Vaiijliils 

1 lv>4 

It3l4 

j 3.1OS 

Total . ! 

1 S.7') 

i 

7702 

1 10.071 


Berads, or Bedars, are returned as numbering 6253 and as 
idiind over the whole district. Like ilhar.s Maugs and others 
who serve as village watchmen Berads are sometimes called and 
sometimes call themselves Rainoshis. They are divided into 
Berads and Ilelgas who neither eat together nor intermarry. They 
are dark and either stout or strongly made. The men keep the 
topknot and the moustache but not the beard. They speak Marathi 
with others and among themselves a dialect of their own. Some 
are wanderers, living in forc-^ts and waste lands and others who are 
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stationary live in shabby grass huts. A few own houses of mud 
and stone walls with flat or thatched roofs. Their house goods 
include a few metal vessels and a few own bullocks, ilen women 
and children eat sitting together out of the same dish. Their 
staple food includes y'mri breads vegetables, and pulse. They are 
excessively fond of country spirits. The men dress in a waistcloth or 
a pair of drawers reaching to the knee, a long coat with sleeves, a 
shouldercloth, and a turban. The women dress in a robe and bodice, 
and the boys in a loin and shouldercloth. They have a set of 
better clothes for great occasions. Their women’s ornaments are 
the same as those worn by cultivating Marathas. They are idle, hot- 
tempered, and impudent. Their most binding oath is taken on bhanddr 
or turmeric. Their main calling is village watching, and they carry 
a sword, shield, and matchlock. Some are husbandmen and others 
labourers. Their women work as labourers, spin cotton, and sell 
fuel and grass. They are poorly paid, have no credit, and live 
from hand to mouth. The chief objects of their worship are 
Ambabdi, Jotiba, and Khandoba, and their priests are the village 
BiAhmans. A woman is impure for ten days after childbirth. On the 
fifth the house is cowdunged, balls aud millet or wheat flour biscuits 
are made aud offered to fdatvai, and in the evening a feast is held. 
The babe if a boy is named on the thirteenth, and if a girl 
on the twelfth. On the naming day w'omen guests cradle the 
child and rock it, singing song.s. When the singing is over they 
are given wheat and jnU-i aud their hands and faces are rubbed 
with turmeric powder; near relations present the child with new 
clothes, aud the guests retire. If the child is a boj' its hair is 
clipped when it is six or twelve months old. Betrothal among 
them is the same as aim.ing cultivating iMtiruthiis. A day before 
the marriage booths are raised at the hou.ses both of the boy and 
of the girl, the marriage guardi.an or devaJ: consisting of leaves of 
five trees or is worshipped, a sheep is offered, at night 

a feast is held, aud the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at 
their own houses. Oii the marriage day the guests are feasted at 
the girl's, the couple arc presented with clothes and ornaments, 
and made to stand on au earthen platform or ota and a curtain 
is held between them. A Brahman, wdio acts as priest repeats 
verse.';, rice is thrown over their heaeks and they are husband aiiel 
wife. A jiiece of yellow thread, twisted into seven or nine folds, 
is tied with a piece of turmeric to the wri'ts both of the boy and 
the girl. A cloth is spread on ;i wooden .stool, rice is hetiped 
on the cloth, and a metal watcr}>ot is set on the rice hea]i and 
wor.slii]i]ied. Aft('r feasting for a coipile of days on the fourth 
the boy and girl are seated on a bullock aud go in procession round 
the village to the boy’s house. After a stay' of a week or so the 
girl returns. On the fifth of the ue.vt ShnicinL comes the 
ceremony of re />•(« or home-taking when the boy’s kinsfolk carry 
to tlie gil l’s a present of a robe and bodice, wheat flour, molasses, 
turmeric, redpow'der, and betel. At the giiTs they are feasted ami 
carry the girl liack to the boy’s, and after a stay of a few' days she 
is taken back by her father’s relations. 'I'lie same ceremony' is 
repeated oil D.ay in January, when, if the girl’s parents 
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are well-to-do, they send the boy a present of a turban and some 
clothes for his relations. When a girl comes of age, she is seated by 
herself for four days, and, in the morning of the fifth, she is bathed 
and presented with a new robe and bodice. They allow widow 
marriage and practise polygamy. Their funeral ceremonies are the 
same as those of cultivating Marathas. Their headman called 
nciilc or leader settles all social disputes. Berads do not send their 
boys to school nor take to new pursuits. They are a very poor class. 

BRa mta's,^ or Pickpockets, are returned as numbering thirty 
and, except one male in Madha, as found solelj’ in Barsi. They look 
like high caste Hindus, and speak a mixture of Hindustani Gujarati 
and Marathi. Their dwellings are the same as Maratha houses 
either wattle or daub huts or houses with mud and stone walls and 
thatched roofs. Both men and women dress like high caste Hindus, 
the women drawing the upper end of the robe over the head and the 
skirt back between the feet. They have the same rules about food 
as Marathas, eating the flesh of sheep, goats, fowls, hare, and deer, 
and eggs, and drinking liquor. When they start on a thieving 
expedition either in gangs or singly the men dress in silk-bordered 
waistcloths and shouldercloths, coats, coloured w'aistcoats, and big 
newly-dyed turbans with large gold ends dangling down their 
backs and folded either in Maratha or Brahman fashion. Both men 
and women are petty thieves and pickpockets, and steal only 
between sunrise and sunset. They are under the eye of the police 
and those who are well known to the police and are aged give up 
picking pockets and settle as husbandmen. They complain that 
the number of non-Bhamta pilferers is growing and that their 
competition has reduced their profits. Still as a class they are well- 
to-do. 

Bhils. The 1881 census showed seventy Bhils in Madha and 
Karinala. They were probably outside beggars or labourers. It is 
said that no Bhils are settled in the district. 

Kaika'diS are returned as numberiug 1(329, and as found in 
towns and large villages. They are divided into Jadhavs and 
hlanes, who eat together but do not intermarry. They speak 
Marathi Muth a mixture of other words.^ Their settled dwellings 
are of mud and stone, and they have metal and clay vessels. 
They keep cattle and donkeys as well as dogs. During their 
travelling season, that is from October to May', they live in mat huts 
sot on bamboo poles, which as they move from place to place they 
cany with their house goods on the backs of donkeys, bullocks, or 
buffaloes. They are hereditaiy thieves and robbers and are 
always under the eye of the police. They cat pork, sheep, and 
goats, and drink liquor. Their staple food includes millet or jondhla 


* Potails of the Bh.lnita customs .ire given in the Poona Statistical Account. 

" .\mong tlic non-Manttlii words are, lititi for bhakar bread, telni for jxini water, 
pill for dii'lh milk, bit for dhauyn grain, yoiiubi lor ija/iii wheat, i»j<i for bdjri millet, 
ijLt o lor /(I III! Ill rice, iiwr for ibi/ii curds, >iiti for flip clarified butter, ulidkri for mkliar 
bucar. bulb' for ijul molasses, tn for ilt' give, ifn for ndhi no, ha for ye come, ho ior ja 
-'o, ml for ilhae run, and nankot mi (luUa, for niaj janil kdhi ndhi I have got nothing 
tv ith me. 
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and split pnlsej and on liolidays they prepare cakes and rice. The 
men dress like Marathas in a waistcloth, waistcoat, and tattered 
headdress ; and their women in the robe and bodice. They are 
dirty, cruel, and given to thieving. They make the reed sizing- 
brushes which are nsed by weavers, they also make snares for 
catching birds and deer, and their women plait baskets of the 
branches leaf fibres and stalks of the tarvad Cassia auriculata tree. 
They plait twigs of the same material into wicker work, and cages 
for storing grain, and sell them and beg at the same time. Some 
have lately taken to tillage. Their favourite deities are Bhavani, 
Khandoba, Narsoba, and Vithoba, and their priests are the ordinary 
Brahmans. Their women are impure for twelve days after childbirth. 
On the fifth day tw'O silver images or Uks, some fruit, and a dough 
cake or inidha are laid in a winnowing fan and worshipped by 
the mother. If the child is a boy the caste is feasted, and the 
images are hung round the neck of the child and its mother. 
On the twelfth the child is laid in a twig cradle and named, the 
name being given by the village Brahman. "When the child is a 
year or two years old its hair is clipped. Their wedding guardian or 
dcvalc is the mango and the unthar Ficus glomcrata twigs of which 
they bring home, worship, and, offering a sheep, feast the caste at 
least a couple of days before the marriage. They either burn or bury 
the dead. The four corpse-bearers are held impure for five days, 
and are not only avoided by others but do not even touch each 
other. Except the chief mourner who is held impure for five days 
the other members of the family mourn for three days only. On 
the fifth day a nihih Azadirachta iutlica branch is dipped in cow’s 
urine, the head of the chief mourner is touched with it, and he is 
shaved by the barber, as are the heads of the four corpse-bearers, 
and their .‘•houldor.s arc rubbed with sweet oil. They feast the caste 
lioth on the third and on the fifth. They make an image or tdh of 
the dead, set it in the family shrine w'ith the other gods, and worship it 
on Dasani in Scptember-Octobcr and on Diudli in October-November. 
They allow widow marriage, the widow during the ceremony being 
seated on a bullock’s saddle. A caste council or punch settles 
social disputes. A few send their boys to school, but on the tvholo 
they are a wretched class. 

Ka'tavdis or Ka’tkaris, that is Catcchu-makor.s, arc returned as 
numbering thirty-eight men and as found in Aladhaonly. They are not 
permanent residents of the di'^trietbut occasionally come during the 
fair weather from below the Ghats in search of work, especially the 
picking of groundnuts and return to their homes before the rains. 

Pha'nsepa'rdtlis, or Snarers, arc returned as nundtering 4(1.") 
and as found wandering over the district. They arc a low unsettled 
tribe. The men do not shave the head, and let the beard moustache 
and whiskers grow. They speak a mixtui'o of Gujarati Marathi 
Kanare.sc and Hindustani, but their homo tongue is Gujarati. They 
generally live in huts outside of the village and keep cows, buffaloes, 
sheei), and donkeys. Their food includes Jnir!, split pulse, and 
vegetables, and they cat fish and fle.sh and drink li(|uor. The men 
dress in short drawers, a tattered turban, and short shouldercloth 
with which they often cover their bodies. The women dress in u 
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robe and out of doors put on a bodice -whicb generally reaches to 
the waist. They wear ear, nose^ neck, hand, and foot ornaments 
generally of bellmetal and brass. They are a strong, hot-tempered, 
and cruel people. They are hunters and snarers and are very 
skilful in makinghorsehair nooses in which they catchalmost all birds 
and some animals. They prepare and sell cotton cakes and sell fuel. A 
few are husbandmen and watchmen and the rest work as day labourers 
and beg. Their favourite deities are Ambabhavani, Jarunari, 
Khandoba, and all other village gods, and their chief holidays are 
Shimga in February -March and Dasnra in October -November. 
Among them betrothal takes place a day to a year or two before 
marriage. At the betrothal the girl is presented by the boy^s father 
with a robe and bodice and her brow is marked with redpowder. 
The headman of the caste must be present at the ceremony, he is 
given a sum of not more than 6s. (Rs. 3), and the castefellow's are 
treated to a full supply of liquor. On the marriage day the boy and 
girl are made to stand side by side, the hems of their garments 
are tied together by seven knots, a white sheet is held over their 
heads, and the village Brahman repeats verses. At the end he 
throws rice over their heads and the boy and girl are husband and 
wife. The Brahman retires with a money present, the caste is 
feasted with split pulse and wheat cakes both by the boy’s and the 
girl’s fathers, and the marriage ends by the boy taking the girl to his 
house. They have a headman called nuik or leader, and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. A person accused of adultery or other 
grievous sin is told to pick a copper coin out of a jar of boiling oil. 
If he picks the coin out without harming his hand he is declared 
innocent; if he refuses to put his hand into the jar, or if in putting 
it in his hand is burnt, he is turned out of caste and is not allowed 
to come back. The Phansepardhis do not send their boys to school. 
They are under the eye of the police and are a depressed people. 


Vadars are returned as numbering 1133 and as found scattered 
over the district. They are divided into Gada or Cart Vadars, Mati 
or Barth A adars, and I’athrator Stone A^adars, wlio eat together and 
intermarry. Cart A adars take their name from their low solid-wheeled 
stone carrying carts. Earth Amdars because they do earth work, and 
Stone Vadars because they quarry and dress the stone. They are dark, 
tall, and regular-featured, the men wear a topknot, whiskers, and 
moustache, but not the beard. Boys up to twelve or thirteen wear ear 
knots. 1 heir uome tongue isTelugu, but with others they speak Alarathi. 
i he) me outside of villages in mud and stone houses with flat roofs 

and some in huts of cane or mats of long stiff grass or pdnsnr. Their 
houses are hltliy ami are surrounded by pigs, donkevs, fowls, 
cattle, dop and biittaloes. Their staple food is joh i, vegetables, 
and pounded chillies and when they can afford it, they cat the flesh of 
sheep, gnats, fowls, hogs, and rats of which they are specially fond. 
'Ihey driii^k liquor but do not cat beef. They keep from animal 
food ou -biidays baturdays and Mondays in honour of their gods 
Navsoba and V yankoba. Their dress is like that of other low caste 
Hindus. The men wear a coarse white turban or scarf, a shoulder- 
cloth, short trousers reaching to the knee, and a jacket. They 
wear sandals and forbid shoes so strictly that any one who wears 
shoes is put out of caste and is not allowed to come back. Their 
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•women wear the robe but not the bodice. They have glass bangles 
on the left wrist, and tin brass or silver bangles on the right wrist, 
and they wear nose and ear rings, necklaces, wristlets, and false 
hair. The younger women deck their heads with flowers. As a 
class Vadars are hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and orderly, but 
rude, drunken, hot-tempered, and of unsettled habits. The Gada or 
Cart Vadars carry building stone either in low solid- wheeled carts 
or on donkeys. The Mati or Earth Vadars dig ponds and wells 
and make field banks. The Pathrat or Stone Vadars cut and 
make grindstones, quarry, and work as masons. They are also known 
as Gavandis. They make stone images of gods and animals and 
cups, which are bought by pilgrims at Pandharpur. The three 
classes keep to their hereditary calling. They say they do not 
wish to snatch another’s bread and put it into their own mouths. 
They work as field labourers and sometimes beg. Children, as 
soon as they are old enough, help the men in their work but the 
women generally do nothing but mind the house. They are one of 
the hardest working classes in the Deccan, working in gangs almost 
always by the piece. Their sei'vices have been of the greatest value in 
the great water and rail-way works -which have been pushed forward 
in the Deccan during the last ten years. They have worked hard 
and earned high wages, but spent much of their earnings on liquor. 
High caste Hindus touch Vadars, and they hold aloof from Mhars, 
Mangs, and Chambhars. They worship the usual Hindu gods and 
goddesses, and their chief object of worship is Vyankoba of Giri or 
Tirupati in North Arkot. They-worshipMariamma,Narsoba,radmava, 
and Yallamma. Among their house gods are the images of their 
deceased ancestors, generally square fiat metal plates with turned 
edges and a figure .stamped on them. They worship them with the 
same rites as other Hindu.s, -^vashiug them, rubbing them with 
sandal, throwing flowers over them, burning incense before them, and 
offering them cooked food. They have no priests, but ask Brahmans 
to name their children and to fix a lucky day for their children’s 
marriages. They keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. They make 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Tuljdpur, and Vyankatgiri in North 
Arkot. They believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying. They 
generally marry their boys after twenty a'ud their girls after sixteen. 
An unmarried girl who has a child is put out of caste and is not allowed 
to come back. They allow widow marriage and practise polygamy. 
They have no music at their marriages, exchange no presents of 
clothes, and do not rub the boy and girl with turmeric. They say 
they used to have music, presents, and turmeric, but gave them up 
because a man who was sent by one of their chiefs to buy clothes 
for a wedding on his way to the town saw by the roadside the 
lower half of a stone handmill. Ho lifted the stone and under it 
saw a beautiful naked girl the goddess Hatvai. Tiio girl told 
him to put back the stone. lie was confused bv her beauty, failed 
to obey, and was struck dead. The chief waited for a tiini' and had 
to go on with the marriage witliout the presents. When the 
marriage was over they searched the counti’y and found the dead 
man. 8inco then they have never u.scd turmeric music or presents. 
Vadars are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle 
their social disputes at caste mccting.s. They do not send their 
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boys to scliool. During tbo last three or four years they have 
enjoyed steady and highly paid work. 

Vanja'ris are returned as numbering 3508 and found in all 
sub-divisions. They ore tall, dark, and rather goodlooking, and their 
women are healthy and well made. They speak Marathi somewhat 
mixed with Gujarati, and are an indolent class. They earn their living 
as day-labourers and field workers. They generally live in grass 
huts inside the village, and their staple food includes jvdri bread, 
pulse, and vegetables. Some of the men eat the flesh of goats and 
sheep, and drink liquor, but the women touch neither liquor nor 
flesh. The men dress in a loincloth and waistcloth, a jacket, a 
scarf or turban, and shoes. They sometimes carry a blanket and 
throw a cloth over their shoulders both in front and behind. Their 
women wear the Maratlia robe and bodice. They have silk and 
embroidered clothes in store which they wear on great days. Both 
men and women pass their time in the fields and their children go 
to the waste to graze cattle. Unlike other Hindus they use the cow 
as a beast of burden. On the fifth day after the birth of a child they 
worship the goddess Satvai and get a Brahman to name the child 
on any lucky day between the twelfth and the marriage day. They 
marry their children at any time between five and thirty but girls are 
generally married between twelve and twenty. Their marriage 
ceremony lasts five days and they rub the boy and girl with turmeric at 
their houses, at least coupleof days bcforetho marriage. Marriage halls 
are raised at both houses and kinspeople and castefellows are feasted. 
On the marriage day the boy, with kinspeople friends and music 
goes to the girl's on a bullock and they are married, the marriage 
verses being repeated by a village Brahman. Feasts are given 
at both houses and when the feasts arc over the boy goes 
with his wife on a bullock to his house with kinspeople 
and music. They allow widow marriage and practise polygamy. 
They generally burn their dead, and mourn ten days, offer wheat 
cakes and balls to the crows, and purify themselves. The ceremony 
ends with a caste feast on the thirteenth. They worship Amba- 
bhavani, Mahadev, and Ramchandra, and also nou-Brahmanic gods 
as Mariai, Jlhasoba, and Vaghoba whom they generally fear. They 
keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts, and there has been no recent 
change in their religious beliefs. They settle their social disputes 
at meetings of the castemen. They do not send their boys to school. 
They have not yet recovered their losses during the 187fi famine. 

Depressed Classes include four castes with a strength of 65,330 
or 12'13 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


S/iohipnf £)i 
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i 
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14 
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Dhors, or Tanners, are returned as numbering 2058 and as found 
over the whole distict. The founder of the caste is said to have been 
the sage Lurbhat who was born of an Aygav father and a Dhigvar 
mother. Their surnames are Borade, Katavdore, Khandore, and 
Sinde. They are divided into Maratha and Lingayat Dhors who do 
not eat together or intermarry. In each division families having 
the same surname eat together but do not intermarry. They are 
generally dark with round faces, thick lips, and straight black hair. 
The men wear the moustache and cut the head hair short. Both at 
home and abroad most speak Marathi, and the rest speak Kanarese 
at home. Their houses arc generally ill-cared for, one storey high, 
with mud and stone walls, and flat roofs. A few live in thatched 
huts. They have a front veranda which is used as a shop. Their 
vessels are of metal and clay and they have cattle and a servant or 
two to help them. Their staple food includes jvari bread, pulse, 
and vegetables, and they eat the flesh of goats and sheep and drink 
liquor. Their holiday dishes of rice, wheat, and gram cost a family 
of five Is. to 4^t. (Rs. i-2) and their caste feast cost £1 to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 10-15) the hundred guests. The men dress in a loincloth, a 
waistcloth, a turban, a waistcoat, a shouldercloth, and a blanket ; 
and the women wear the robe and bodice in Maratha fashion. 
They have a spare suit of clothes for holidays and other festive 
occasions. They are hardworking and hospitable, but intemperate 
and dirty. They work in leather, cut and dye skins, make saddles 
shoes and water-bags, and till the ground. They are fairly ofi. 
Theyare religious and keep house deities, generally Bohiroba, Bhavani, 
and Khandoba. Their priests are the ordinary village Brahmans 
whom they greatly respect. They fast on every lunar eleventh and 
on Shivmtm in February. The Lingayat Dhors who are a small 
body are invested with a liifj by a Jangaiii soon after birth. Their 
teacher or guru who is a Lingayat visits thorn occasionally when 
each family gives him 2s. fid. (Rs. 1^) in cash. Some well-to-do 
families give more, and also hold caste dinners in his honour. 
Except the Lingayats, Uhor.s hold their women impure for ten days 
after childbirth. In their customs they differ little from Marathas. 
Their guardian or devak is formed of the branches of five trees or 
pdnchpdluis, which they tie to a post in the marriage booth. At 
the time of marriage the boy is made to stand on a grindstone and 
the girl facing him in a basket on a c<iil of thick plough rope, 
belonging to her father’s field. A quilt is hold between them, 
the Brahman priest utters some words and throws grains of rico 
over their heads, :ind they are husband and wife. They are then 
seated on an earthen altar in the marriage hall, and, to keep off evil, 
married women draw near and each in turn takes a few rico grains 
in her hands and throws them over the boy’s and the girl’s head,' body, 
knees, and feet. The hems of their garments are knotted together 
and they are taken on a bullock to the villagt' .Maruti, and tlionco 
to the boy’.s. They allow widow marriage and practise jiolvgamv. 
’riipy either bury or burn the dead, and mourn tmi days. The chief 
mourner shaves his moustache and the body is (•■arriud on the 
.shoulders of two betirers in a blanket or coar.-e cloth slung’ oti a pole, 
Lingayat Dhors as a rule bury the dead, do not shave the 
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mourner’s moustaclie^ and observe no mourning. Their headman 
is called Mhetar and their social disputes are settled at caste meet- 
ings. They do not send their boys to school. They are well-to-do, 
living in comfort and laying by. 

Halalktiors, or Scavengers, are returned as numbering thirty, 
eight and as found in all municipal towns. They are Hindustanis and 
have come into the district since the establishment of municipalities 
for whom they work as night-soil men. They are tall dark and 
thin, and the men wear the moustache, beard, and whiskers. They 
speak Hindustani. Their houses are like those of poor cultivating 
Marathas, and they have metal and earthen vessels and cots. They 
keep cattle, sheep, goats, and fowls, and eat the flesh of sheep, goats, 
fowls, cows, and hares, and drink liquor. A family of five spends 
10s. to 1 Is. (Rs. 5- 7) a month on food, and a caste feast costs them 
about £6 (Rs. fiO) the hundred guests. At their feasts they 
use large quantities of flesh and liquor. The men dress in short 
trousers, a Avaistcloth, a coat, a jacket, and a turban or headscarf. 
The women wear the Maratha robe and bodice, and like Maratha 
women, when at work, they tuck the end of the robe back between 
the feet. A family of five spends about £3 (Rs. 30) a year on 
clothes. Their women wear neck, nose, and ear ornaments, and glass 
bangles on their wrists. Most of them have spare clothes in store. 
They sometimes hare sets of silver masks or taks in their houses 
which they worship without the help of any priest. Their priests 
are ordinary village Brahmans, who during the marriage stand at 
a distance and repeat the texts. They have a caste council ; a few 
of them send their boys to school, and they are a steady class. 

Ma'ngs are returned as numbering 19,233 or 3‘G per cent of 
the Hindu population and as found all over the district. Accordino' 
to their tradition they are descended from Jambrishi, and their 
ance.stors came into Paudliarjmr at the same time as the god 
Vithoba. They say that their high priest or chief Dakahdr, who 
lives in Kanvar in North Kauara, knows their whole history and 
occasionally visits them. They are divided into Mangs proper, 
Maug Garudis, Pend iMangs, Holar Miings, Mochi Mangs, and 
Dakalviirs. Of those the first are considered the highest, and 
their leavings are eaten by Huhirs and Dakalvars. The Dakalvars say 
they are the highest branch of Mangs and that the others profess to 
despise them to pmuish the Dakalvars because they refused to touch 
the other Miings. This story seems unlikely as Dakalvars eat 
the leavings of Mangs and Nado Miings and no Mang will touch 
them. 1 hey are not allowed to drink w'ater from a well or stream 
used by Aliings, but most take water from other Miings. At the 
same time some sanctity or power attaches to the DakaK-ars as no 
Maug will ever swear falsely by a Dakalviir. As a class Miings are 
tall, some of them a.s much as six feet high, dark, and strongly made, 
and the white of their eyes is generally bloodshot. Most of the 
men wear the top-knot and the moustache, ivhiskers, and beard. 
Bonie men wear a tuft over each ear and no top-knot. They generally 
speak .Manithi both at home and abroad. Sometimes amoncr 
themselves at home they speak a language known as pdroshi or out of 
use which is unintelligible to a Maratha stranger. Their Marathi 
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accent and intonation are rough and coarse. They live by theni- 
selves in a quarter known as the Mangvada, separate from the 
Mhars, the hereditary rivals and enemies of their tribe. Their 
dwellings are generally thatched huts, though some own houses of 
the better sort with walls of earth and stone. The Mang Garudis 
or snake-charmers being a wandering class of jugglers have no 
fixed dwellings and live under a stretched canvas-like awning some- 
what like a tent tied to pegs on the ground. They keep dogs 
and use donkeys and buffaloes as pack animals. The Mangs too 
keep donkeys, buffaloes, cows, oxen, sheep, and goats. Their staple 
food ia jvciri bread, vegetables, and pounded chdlies, and they also 
eat the flesh of goats, sheep, dead cattle, and pork, but not of cow’s 
like the ilhars. On holidays they prepare di.shes of gram cakes 
mixed with molasses. At caste feasts they drink Jainlai Cartha- 
mus tinctorius oil in large quantities, the feast costing Gs. to S.'-'. 
(Rs. 3-4) the hundred guests. They have one-fourth share in 
every hood of cattle that dies, while tlie iMhars have threc-foitrths 
and besides own the skin and horns. Their dress is the same 
as that of their neighbours the Mhars. They are passionate, re- 
vengeful and cruel, as the common expression Many hridni/i, or cruel 
hearted, shows. They are greatly feared as sorcerers, and are sturdy, 
fit for hardwork, and tru.sty village servants. They are hard- 
working, unthrifty, dirty, and fond of pleasure and drink. All 
classes of Hindus from the highest to the lowest employ Mangs to 
punish an enemy by sending an evil spirit at him or else to 
overcome hostile charms, and, when some member of the family is 
possessed and doe.s not speak, to find out and punish the witch 
that has pos.sessed him. A mi.xtiirc of chillies, jiart of a horse’s 
leg ov imr near the knee, and In.g's dung are burnt ; and the face 
of the possessed person is held over the fumes. I’lum the sjiirit 
that is in the sick beg’ins to speak through his mouth and tells who 
and what ho is. 

iMangs make thin cord or c/e<)vi/( o( innhuhi IIibi>.cu.s cannahiuus 
or hemp and <;f bhii or Sweet I’andamis, ropes, date brooms, 
slings for hanging pots in, nud also slings ffU' throwing stones 
with, and hullock-yoke strap.s. They are car])enters, bricklayers, 
musicians, songsters, heg.uars, lahourer.s, sellers t)f cowduug cakes 
grass and firew-ood, scavengers, and hangmen. [Several e.f them 
are village watchmen and gaddees wdide others keep tf) their former 
trade of rr.bbiiig and plundering. Take Cluimbhiirs and ^Ihars, 
Ilohirs make shoes, slippers, whip,-, water-bags, sadilles, harness, 
and horse.s’ gi-aiii-ljags, DakaU.'lis lireed peacocks and arc astro- 
logers, g'onig abiuit with calendars and I’liriins. Thev Ik'LT oidv at 
th(‘ houses ef .Miirigs, beeau-e they say they have a rlaini on M.-ings 
wdio are their religious fellnwers^ and therefore thev do n<it eat or 
drink with any either cii.ste. [Mangs rank lowest among lliiidiis and 
will take food from any caste' except J’diaiigi-. IMiiiigs do not eat 
from the hands of twelve castf's oi'w hieli the onlv oties the Slioliipur 
Miings know' are (ihad.shis, Jingars, .Mliiirs, and T’nriids. ddii'y 
are not a religious jieople, 'I'heir cliief deities are Aiiibiibai, .bitiba, 
Khandoba,Mah;idev,iIarianiTiia,and \’!d lamina. Their fasts and feasts 
do not differ from tho.sc of Maratha cultiviitors. Unlike Mhars, w ho 
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use the ^yord Jolidr, that is Oh Warrior iu saluting, Mangs say 
FJidruian probably the Persian 'phanndn or command to their 
castefellows ; to others they say Maharaj, at the same time passing 
the right palm to their forehead. A woman is held impure for 
five weeks after childbirth, but after the twelfth day she is touched, 
though nothing is eaten from her hands. On the twelfth the 
goddess Satvai is worshipped and the child is put in a blanket-bag 
or jlioli and named, the name being given by the village Brahman 
who is paid %d. or Female guests are asked and boiled gram 

or wheat is distributed among them. A month later new bangles 
are put round the mother’s wrists. The boy’s hair is cut at any 
time when he is between one and three years old and relations and 
friends are feasted. They marry their children very young, some- 
times as babies, when the marriage ornaments or hd,-<hings are 
tied to the cradle instead of to the brow. Their betrothals do not 
differ from Mhar betrothals, the girl being presented with a bodice 
and robe worth 2*-. to lOiS. (Es. 1-5), and clothes are exchanged 
between the two fathers. Maug marriages take place during 
Vn{><hdlch and Ji/pshfh that is in April May and June, and on days 
when Brahmans perform their marriages. Daily for five days 
before the marriage the girl is rubbed with turmeric at her house, 
and the rest is sent with music to the boy. On the afternoon of 
the third day at both houses a sheep is offered to the family god 
and slain iu the marriage hall. In the evening the boy’s paternal 
uncle cousin or brother with music and kinspeople goes to the 
temple of Maruti carrying a hatchet in his raised hands, four men 
hold a cloth over his head, and cooked food or 'tiaivcdijti is carried 
with them. At the temple the Gurav or ministrant has ready as 
drc(/7/.s’ or marriage gnardiaus,niaugo,_y'(;;)iW(/d Syzigiuin jambolanum, 
TUI Calotropis gigautea, ,'<oiid<ti pa'opcrly ///idm/ Prost>pis spicegera, 
and tnnhuT Ficus glomerata branches. The cooked food and a 
copper are laid before the guardians and they return with the dtvak 
and tie it to one of the posts iu the marriage hall. After this the 
boy with kinspeople and music, goes cither on a horse or a bullock 
to Maruti’s shrine, when the girl's father meets him, and presents him 
with a waistcloth and turban, which he puts on and is led to the 
girl’s and seated in the marriage luill. Then two baskets are taken, 
hidesandropes are placed in them, and the boy and girl are seated face 
to face and a curtain is held between them.' The village Brahman, 
who acts as priest frcuii a distance, repeats verses, and the guests 
who stand with rice grains in their hands throw them over the 
heads of the couple, and, when the vcr.ses are ended, they are husband 
and wife, d’hen they are made to staml side by side on the ground 
ami are covered with the cloth which was held between them. 
Cotton thread is passed five times round them and divided into two 
]iieee.s and one piece with a turmeric root is tied to the boy’s right 
wiGt and the other piece to the girl’s left wrist. The couple are 
made to stand on an earthen altar or bahule and thrice 
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change places. Their faces are rubbed with turmeric and the boy 
spends the night at the girl’s sleeping with the other male guests in 
the marriage hall. The boy and girl play with betelnuts and beat 
each other’s backs with twisted waistcloths. On the second and 


third the girl’s parents feast the boy’s and their own relations and 
ca.stefellowsj and on the fourth the boy’s father presents the girl 
with a bodice and robe and ties marriage ornaments to their brows. 
They are taken in procession to the village Maruti and thence to 
the boy’s house. Ne.vt day the couple are sent round the villagers’ 
houses, and the marriage ceremony is at an end. During the mouth 
of Shrdvnn or August the girl’s parents carry presents of a robe 
and bodice, wheat flour, molasses, and pulse to the boy’s and fetch 
their daughter to their house. Mangs generally bury the dead. 
4Vlieu any one dies fire is lit in the front part of the house and 
water heated over it in a new earthen jar, and the body is 
carried out of the house, bathed, and dressed in a waistcloih 
turban and coat ; the body is then laid on a bier, redpowdt r aud 
betel leaves are sprinkled over it, is raised ou the sboulders of 
four men and carried to the burying ground, with a copper coin 
and some grains of rice tied to the hem of its garment. The chief 
mourner walks in front with an earthen firepot and hi.s own turban 
under his armpit, and music, and the mourners follow. The 
musicians who belong to their own caste and play their pipes and 
drums are paid 3d. to 6d. (2- 4 ns.). On the way to the burying 
ground the bearers halt, but the firepot is not allowed to touch the 
ground lest it should become impure, and the copper coin in the 
shroud hem is thrown away. On reaching the burying ground a hole 
is dug and the body is lowered into the hole and laid on its back. 
The chief mourner dips the end of his turban in water, squeezes a 
little water into the dead mouth, .and strikes liis own mi'uith with his 
open hand that the gods may hear and open the gates of heaven, 
Svnrgi gluH vdjfe that is The bell of heaven rings. The grave 
is filled and the mourners bathe in a rivc-r or stream close by and 
return to the deceased's hou.se each carrying some gras.s and uimh 
branches. At the house of mourning cow’s urine is sprinkled on 
the spot where the dead breathed his last, and the grass aud nimh 
loaves are thrown over the urine. The mourners return to their 
homes. On the third day the chief mourner with the four bearcr.s 


and a kinsman or two go to the burial grouiul taking throe jnn'i 
cakes, cooked rice and curds, or only milk if the dead is a clnid. 
They leave one ^of the cake.s at the rcst-place anil the other two 
on the grave. I’hey bathe, return to the deceased’s house, and are 
sprinkled with cow s urine. ] he four corpse bearers sit iii a line, 
and their shoulders are touched with iiitnh leaves dijiped in swet't 
oil. They are then fed on j chi, molasses, oil, and s<hhn ov a 
mixture of wheat flour and sugar and clarified butter. 'I'he cliief 
mourner is held impure for twelve day.s during which lie i.s not 
touched. At the end of the twelve days a caste dinner is given 
whenyruiu broad and pulse are served. At night one of their own 
sndhus or ascetics is called. He pours water from an earthen iar 
on the spot where the dead breathed hi,s la.st, and the niglit 
IS spent m reading sacred books or singing hymns in praise of the 
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gods. They allow widow marriage and polygamy. They have a 
headman called mhehya and settle social disputes at meetings of 
the leading members of the caste. They levy fines of 2s. 6d. to 
10s-. (Rs. - 5) and spend the amount on a caste feast. Till the 
feast is given the offender is not allowed back into caste. They do 
not send their boys to school and are poor, 

Mha'rs are returned as numbering about 44,000 or 8‘1 6 per cent 
of the Hindu population and as found over the whole district. They 
are divided into Advans, Bavans, Godvans, Kadvaus or bastards, 
Soms, and Tilvans, who except the Kadvans all eat together and 
intermarry. Of these divisions the Soms, or Somvanshis, are the 
most numerous. Their surnames are Jadhav, Jugle, More, Shelar, 
and Sarvgod. They are generally tall, strong, muscular, and dark, 
with regular features and low unintelligent foreheads. The men 
shave the head except the top-knot ; some wear whiskers, all wear 
the moustache, and a few wear beards. The women wear their hair 
either in a braid, or in a knot, or loose. Their home speech is 
Marathi. They live outside of the village in untidy and ill-cared for 
houses of mud and stones with thatched or in rare cases flat mud roofs. 
Most of them live in huts with wattle and daub walls. Except a 
few of metal, their cooking and water vessels are made of earth. The 
well-to-do rear cattle, sheep, and fowls. Their daily food is millet 
bread, split pulse, and pounded chillies. They eat the leavings of 
other people, and when cattle and sheep die they feast- on their 
carcasses. They do not eat pork. Mhars scorn Mangs for eating 
the pig, and Mangs scorn Mhars for eating the cow. They drink 
liquor and smoke tobacco and hemp flower. Their holiday dinners 
include rice cakes and a liquid preparation of molasses. Within the 
last ten j’-ears several Mhars have become Vaishnavs and given up 
fle.sh and liquor. A man’s indoor dress is a loincloth, and, in rare 
cases, a jacket ; his outdoor dress is the same, with, in addition, a 
white turban or a cap, and a blanket. Both indoors and out of 
doors women wc.ar the ordinary i\[aratha robe, generally red or black, 
and a bodice, and children of both sexes under seven or eight and 
sometimes up to ten, go naked. Except that it is somewhat richer, 
the Mhar’s ccromouial dress is the same as their outdoor dress, 
d’heir clothes are country-made and are bought in the local markets. 
Botli men and w'omen sjicnd 8s. to lO.-.-. a year on clothes. The women 
wear glass and lac bangles, brass earrings, a necklace of black glass 
beads, a black silk ncck-cord or uddu, and silver finger and toe rings. 
The men formerly wore a black thread round their neck, but many 
of them hav'e of late given up the practice. They carry in 
their hands a thick staff about four feet long and with one cud 
adorned with bells. They are fairly hardw^orking and hospitable 
to their castefellows, but they are dishonest, intemperate, glut- 
tonous, hot-tempered, mischievous when they have a quarrel, and 
occasionally given to potty gang robberies. Mhdrjt'ifichu or Mhhr- 
natured is a proverbial term for a cruel man. They are village 
servants and are authorities in boundary matters ; they carry Gov- 
ernment treasure, escort travellers, call landholders to pay the 
land asscs.sment at the village office, and remove dead animals. Most 
of them enjoy a small Government payment partly in cash and partly 
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in land, and tliey occasionally receive presents of grain from the 
village landholders. They do watchmauhs work by luriis, and the 
man in office is called vegkar that is gati'keeper. He goe.s about 
begging food from the villagers, skins dead cattle, and sills the 
skins and horns. Besides as watchman and boundary referee he is 
useful to the villagers by taking wood and cowdung cakes to the 
burning ground or by digging the grave when a villager dies, and 
carrying the news of his death to his kinspeople in neighbouring 
villages. Some are husbandmen, labourers, street and yard 
sweepers, and others gather wood and cowdung and cut grass. 
The Mhar prepares the threshing Hoor or kJinIe at harvest time and 
watches the corn day and night before it is stored in a grain pit or 
2yei\ He formerly received a sixteenth to a twentieth of the produce 
of the land as the grain allowance or halide, the corn that falls on 
the ground at the foot of every stalk, and a bodice and robe or a 
headscarf at every marriage at a landholder’s hou.se. They are a 
poverty-stricken class, barely able to maintain themselves, and often 
living on the refuse of food throw'u into the streets. They hold a 
low position among Hindus and are both hated and feared. 
Except in Panclharpur, their touch, even the touch of their shadow, 
is thought to defile. In Paudharpur Alhars mix freely with other 
castes. Brahmans and Hhars bringing their supplies from the satne 
shop and drinking water from the same pool. Formerly an earthen 
pot was hung from their necks to hold their spittle, they were made 
to drag thorns to wipe out their footsteps, and when a Brahman 
came near had to lie far oif on their faces lest their shadows inio-ht 
fall on him. Even now, a Hhar is not allowed to talk loudly in 
the street whde a well-to-do Brahman or hi.s wife i.s dining* in one 
of the houses. IMluirs are .Shaiv.s and Vai.slinavs and worshijipers 
of godde.^ses. Most of them are Vaj.shnav.s and wor-ihi]) Bluivani 
of Tuljapur, Choklioha, Jnyanoha of Alandi, Kliaudoha of Jejiiri. and 
Yithoha. They also worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses 
and Musahmiu saints especially the ance.stral Cobra or Ndgoba, the 
.sniall-po.x goddes.s Satvai, and the cholera godde.ss Mariai whoso 
shrines are found in all Mhar quarters. They go on pilgrinuigo 
to most of the places mentioned above as well as to the shrine of 
Shambhu Mahadev in Watara. ’J'heir religious te.achers are .Mluir 
gurus and si'ulhus or rjosnris. They have also IMhiir rdrJiak.-; or 
readers, who read and explain their sacred hooks, the Bhaktivijav, 
Diishodh, Jnyaneshvari, Uarivijav, Ramvijay, Sautlila, and the 
poems of Jyaiioha, Tukoba, and others. The'rcaders also preach, 
and repeat marringc verses when a Briilmiau is not available. The 
gurus, sddkus, vdrhiil.-s and Mlnir f/o.sdcA all belong to the Mluii* 
caste and some of them are very ihient prcaclicr.s and expounders 
of the Purans. Anyone of these lecturers wlio maintains himself 
by begging may become a guru or teacher. Every Mh;ir both 
among men and among women has a yara ; if they have mw;ara 
they are not allowed to dine in the same line with the s,'idl,,is \ 
child is first brought to be tanght by its guru when it is about a year 
old. Tdie life is called l;d uslirucui or car-whi>pei'mg and more 
commonly Muidiuhic or car-hlowing. Alioiit seven nr eight at iii‘dit 
the parents take the child in their arms and go to the tcuchei*’.s 
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house, carrying frankincense, camphor, red and scented powders, 
flowers, betelnut and leaves, a cocoanut, dry dates, and sugar. In 
the teacher’s house a room is cowdunged and a square is traced with 
white quartz powder. At each corner of the square a lighted lamp 
is set, and, in the middle, on a wooden plank or on a low wooden 
stool, is a metal pot or ghat filled with cold water. Another board 
or stool is set facing the square and the teacher sits on it cross-legged. 
He sets flowers, sandal paste, and rice on the waterpot and takes the 
child in his lap resting its head on his right knee. He shrouds himself 
and the child in a blanket or a waistcloth, mutters the sacred verse 
into the child’s right ear, pulls off the blanket, and hands the child 
to its parents. The priest is presented with '3d. to 2s. ( Re. ^ - 1 ), and, 
if they are well-to-do, the parents give him a waistcloth, one or two 
metal water vessels and a plate. A feast is given to the teacher and 
a few near relations, or if the parents cannot afford a feast, sugar is 
handed round. After the dinner the parents retire with the child. 
When cholera rages in a village the people raise a subscription and 
hand the money to the headman. The headman brings a robe and 
a bodice, some rice and flour, a he-buffalo or a sheep, and flowers, 
camphor, frankincense, redpowder, and betelnut and leaves. He 
takes three carts, fills one with cooked rice, a second with cakes, 
and in the third places the other articles of worship, and, leading the 
he-buffalo, takes the carts through the village accompanied by music 
and a band of the villagers. The carts then go to the Mhars’ 
quarters outside of the village, where is the shrine of Mariai the 
cholera goddess. The headman and the other villagers stand at a 
distance, while a Mhar bathes the goddess, dresses her in the robe 
and bodice, fills her lap with rice, betelnuts, dry dates, and a cocoanut, 
waves burning frankincense and camphor before her, and with 
joined hands begs her to be kind. All the villagers lift their joined 
hands to their heads, and ask the goddess to be kind, and retire 
leaving the Mhars and Maugs. The buffalo is led in front of the 
goddess and a Mhfir chops off its head with a sword or a hatchet, 
and touches the goddess’ lap with a finger dipped in its blood. 
The cart-loads of food and meat are shown to the goddess and are 
distributed among such of the villagers as do no object to eat them. 
This concludes the sacrifice. They say that the goddess truly 
partakes of the sacrifice, as the food and meat become insipid and 
tasteless. The Mhfir’s priests are village Brahmans who do not 
object to act as priests at their marriages and other ceremonies. In 
their daily worshiji Mhars do not require the help of Brahmans. 
The office of religious teacher or guru is hereditary. They believe 
in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying. They have* many spirit- 
scarers or exorcists among them some of whom are Gosavis who have 
been devoted to the service of the gods since they were born, and the 
rest are gwtras or devotees of Lakshmi, who cover their brows with 
redpowder and carry a whip with which they lash their bodies while 
they beg singing and dancing. They fast on Mondays and on the 
eleventh of each half of every lunar month. Recent changes in 
religious views are confined to the Varkaripanth or timekeep- 
ing sect. After the birth of a child the mother is held impure for 
twelve days, during which she keeps aloof from everyone except the 
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midwife. On the third day a ceremony called tlrvi is performed, 
when five little unmarried girls are feasted on millet or Aarrt made 
into lumps and eaten with a mixture of milk and molasses, or sugar, 
or with curds and buttermilk. On the fifth or fdnchvi day five 
stone pebbles are laid in a line in the house and worshipped by the 
midwife and millet is offered. On the sixth or satvi day the hole 
made for the bathing water in the mother’s room is filled, levelled, 
cowdunged, and sprinkled with turmeric and redpowder and flowers, 
and wheat cakes are laid before it. On the twelfth day the bdrdvi or 
twelfth day ceremony is performed, when the whole house is cow- 
dunged and seven pebbles are laid outside of the house, worshipped 
by the mother, and presented with wheat bread. Five married 
women are feasted. Between the thirteenth and any time within 
about two months, the boy’s father goes to the village astrologer, 
gives him the time of the child’s birth, and asks him whether the 
moment of birth was a lucky moment. The Brahman tells him 
to offer a cocoauut to the village Maruti or some other village 
god, and to pour a copper’s worth of oil on him. The father asks 
for a name for the child, the astrologer looks up his almanac and 
tells him. The father goes home and tells the women of the house 
what name the priest has given. In the evening married women 
are called, a spot is cowdunged, a drawing is traced with white 
quartz powder, and the cradle is set in the tracing. The mother 
brings the child and lays it in the cradle, in a loud voice calls it by 
the name chosen by the astrologer, and putting her mouth to the 
child’s right ear says knr-r-r. If the astrologer’s name is not to the 
mother’s liking she calls the child by another name, and the women 
sing songs. A handful of millet, a little sugar, and betel are 
served and the guests retire. When the child is a year old, if it is a 
boy, the hair-cutting or jdval is performed. The child is taken to the 
shrine of the goddess Satvai, and his hair is either clipped or shaved 
by one of the family who leaves a few hairs on the crown. Thegoddess 
is worshipped, a few hairs are laid before her, and she is offered wheat 
bread and cooked rice. There is no other ceremony till marriage. 
Mhfirs marry their girls sometimes when they are infants and 
always before they come of age, and their boys sometimes before 
they are twelve and seldom after they are twenty. They have 
no rules forcing them to marry their girls before they come of age. 
Among them the wnh/ni or asking the girl’s parents to give their 
daughter in marriage is the same as among Marathiis. About a 
week before, the village Brahman is asked whether there is any- 
thing in the names of the boy and girl to ])revcnt their 
marrying. He consults his almanac and says there is no 
objection. Ho is then asked to fix a lucky moment for the 
marriage and for the turmeric rubbing. He again consults his 
almanac and tells them the d.ays and give.s them a finv tmains of rice 
which he blesses in the name of Ganpati. Fach of the fathers 
gives the Brahman a copper for liis trouble. Fur four days before 
the marriage the parents both of the boy and of the o-iri rub them 
with tmmeric powder, and branches of five trees m- j>,inrhvdln\~ 
are worshipped as the marriage guardian or ilcvok. On the marriage 
ay P oy, with kiuspcople friends and music, goes to the girl’s 
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sometimes on horseback andgenerally on anox. Oureachingthe girPs 
the girl’s brother or some other near kinsman leads the boy into the 
house and seats him on a blanket. The girl is brought by her sister 
or some other kinswoman and seated on the blanket beside the boy. 
The guests of both houses feast at the girl’s where a sheep has been 
killed ill the morning. The boy is presented with a turban, a waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, and a pair of shoes. He dresses in the new 
clothes and takes his stand on a wooden stool near the blanket. The 
girl stands on another stool facing him, and each of them holds a 
roll of betelnut and leaves in both hands. A cloth is held between 
them, the boy and girl stretch out the tips of their fingers 
till they touch on either side of the cloth or below the cloth 
and the village priest from some distance, or if not one of their 
own holy men repeats marriage verses. When the last verse is 
over the guests throw over the couple’s head rice mixed with the 
rice which the Brahman astrologer gave the fathers at the time 
of settling the marriage day. The cloth is pulled on one side and 
five persons hold it over the pair’s heads. To the hems of the pair’s 
garments are tied rice, turmeric roots, and betelnut, and they are 
seated on the altar or hahule. Cotton thread is passed five times 
round the fingers of the five cloth holders, and again four times, and 
each of the two windings is made into a string about a cubit long, 
and the string of five turns, with a turmeric root and a betelnut tied 
to it, is wound round the boy’s right wrist and the string of four turns 
round the girl’s right wrist. Then a married man repeats his 
wife’s name and unties the knot that fastens together the hems of 
the boy’s and girl’s garments. Kinswomen and the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s maids or karaclis wave lighted lamps round the 
couple’s faces. Each of the fathers pays the Brfihman 3d. (2 as.) 
and gives him a cocoauut, sugar, and betel. For four days, 
including the marriage day, the boy stays at the girl’s and feasts 
are held. On the evening of the fifth comes the sdda or robe 
ceremony when the boy’s father presents the girl with a robe and 
bodice, a necklace of black glass beads with a gold bead in the 
centre, glass bangles, and silver toe-iings. The boy and girl are 
seated on the laps of their maternal uncles and bite the ends off 
betel leaf rolls, and a piece of cocoa kernel is hung between them from 
a black thread. At night a procession is formed and the boy and 
girl are seated on an ox and par.aded through the village with kins- 
people, music, and dancing, ’i'he marriage is over and the guests 
go home. Either ou Hanki-'hit Day the twelfth of January, or on 
Ni'igpanckiii i in July-August comes the var.-^a or home-taking, when 
the boy with his parents and kinspeoplc goes to the girl’s, taking a 
robe and bodice, a measure of wheat flour, pulse, and clarified butter 
and molasses. At the girl’s they are feasted, and, after the feast, 
take the girl back with them to the boy’s house. When a Mhdrgirl 
comes of age she sits five days by herself. At the end of the fifth 
day she is presented with a white robe and bodice and the caste is 
feasted. They allow and practise widow marriage and polygamy. 
Mhars genei'ally bury the dead. After death the relations weep 
over the dead, lay his body on the threshold of the house, and 
throw over liim warm water heated in a new earthen jar, The 
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body is shrouded in a new cloth, laid on the bier, and sprinkled 
with redpowder and betel leaves, and grains of rice are tied to one 
of the hems of the cloth. The body is canned to burial on the 
shoulders of four near kinsmen who as they pass say Ram Ram in 
a low voice. The chief mourner walks in front with fire in the new 
earthen jar and music if he has the means. The mourners follow. 
On the way to the grave the party halts, the rice from the hem of 
the deceased’s robe is laid on the ground, and five pebbles are set 
on the rice. When they reach the burial ground, a pit five feet 
deep is dug, and the body is stripped of all its clothing, even the 
loincloth, according to the saying, Naked hast thou come and naked 
shalt thou go. It is lowered into the grave and laid on its back. 
The chief mourner scatters a handful of earth on the body, the rest 
also scatter earth, and the grave is filled. The chief mourner fills 
the firepot with water, sets it on his shoulder, and goes thrice 
round the grave crying aloud and striking his open mouth with the 
palm of his right hand. At the end of the third turn he pours 
water from the jar on the grave and dashes the jar to pieces on the 
ground. All bathe in running water, and go to the mourner’s house 
each carrying a nimh branch. At the house an earthen pot of 
cow’s urine is set on the spot where the dead breathed his last, the 
mourners dip the nimb branches into the urine, sprinkle it over their 
heads and bodies, and go to their homes. On the third day a few 
of the deceased’s kinsmen go to the burial ground, the chief mourner 
carrying in his hands a winnowing fan with two pieces of cocoa-kernel 
and some molasses in each piece. At the rest-place, where the 
bearers halted, they lay a piece of cocoa-kernel with molasses on it 
under the five stones. The other piece is laid on the heaped grave. 
They beat the grave down to the level of the rest of the ground, 
bathe, and go to the chief mourner’s house. The four bearers 
are seated in a line on the bare ground in the front room of 
the house. Each holds a nitnb branch under his arm, the chief 
mourner drops a little molasses into his mouth, and they go to their 
homes. On the seventh day a bread and vegetable caste feast is 
given. Like Marathas Mhars keep the death-day, when crows are fed 
with rice and a dish of molasses. d'hey settle social disputes either 
by a council or panchdijcit composed of the foremost members of the 
caste, under the hereditary headman called jiiitil, or by a caste- 
meeting. Caste decisions are enforced by forbidding the caste 
people to smoke or drink water with the offender, or by exacting a 
fine of Of/, to lO.s. (Rs.T-.j) which is spent on drink. Mhars some- 
times send their boys to school, but they never take to now pursuits. 
They are a poor pco])le. 

Bsggars include thirteen classes with a strength of 8979 or 1’5 
per cent of the Hindu population. T’he details arc : 
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Ba'lsantoshis, or Children Pleasers, are returned as numbering 
twenty and as found only in Sangola. They look and speak like 
cultivating KunbiSj and do not differ from them in food dress or 
customs. They are fortune-tellers and weather prophets. They 
wander about the streets in the early morning, turn into some 
house, and shower blessings on the children always ending with 
Bdlsantosli, Bless the babies. In religion they are the same as 
Marathas, keep the same fasts and feasts, and employ the ordinary 
village Brahmans as their priests. They have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school till they can read and write a little. They are a steady 
class. 

BBaTs or Ttia'kurs are returned as numbering 514 and as found 
all over the district. According to their tradition they were created 
from the sweat of Shiv’s brow and were driven out of heaven 
because they persisted in singing Parvati’s instead of Shiv’s 
praises. They look like Marathas and speak Marathi. They are 
intelligent, patient, and hospitable. They earn their living by 
repeating the songs called hdnis and Jcavits, reciting stories, and 
begging. Children of seven and over help them in their calling. 
Their houses have mud and stone walls and flat roofs, and their house 
goods consist of metal and earthen vessels. Some have cattle and a 
pony or two. Their staple food includes jvdri bread, pulse, aud 
vegetables, and they cat the flesh of goats sheep aud fowls, and drink 
liquor. The men dress like Marathas in a loin aud waistcloth, a waist- 
coat, a scarf or turbau, and a shouldercloth ; aud the women in the 
Maratha robe and bodice. They get many of their clothes by 
begging. Their customs are the same as Maratha customs. Boys 
are girt with the sacred thread at the time of marriage. They 
are Shaivs, worship the usual Hindu gods as well as Dh.auai, Janai, 
aud Jogai, and other early and village deities, and go on pilgTimage 
to Kharsun Hhiddh iii Mha.svad thirty-five miles west of Pandharpur. 
Their priests are the ordinary Maratha Brahmans whom they 
greatly respect. They have a caste council aud settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. They send their boys to school till they learn to 
read and write a little aud are fairly otf. 

Da'saris, or Slaves, are returned as numbering eight and as found 
wandering ov'er the whole district. ’I’licy are a dark tall people 
whose hometongue i.s Kanaresethoughthey .^peak Marathi with others. 
They move from place to place and seldom own houses. They live 
outsideof the village under canvas .sheds orpo'/.y andhave bullocks and 
ponies to carry their tents and house goods. 'I’heir staple food includes 

rti ri bread and jvuri cooked and uii.xed with whey vegetables aud 
spice.s. On holidays they eat rice and wheat cakes with flesh and fish 
and drink liquor. The men wear short drawers reachiug the knee or a 
short waistcloth, a turbau or headscarf, a coat, and a blanket resting 
on the shoulders. Some wear a gold finger ring and silver wristlets. 
The women dress in a robe and bodice and have a number of gold 
and silver ornaments for the neck, nose, ear, wrists, and toes. They 
arc a dishonest hot-tempered people and are generally under the 
eye of the police. They are beggars, musicians, and dancers, and 
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their women are prostitutes. When they beg they wear hells round 
their feet and carry a drum and two metal cups or cymbals in their 
hands. Their family deities are Ambabai and Yallamma, and they 
keep no fasts. They have a pi-ieat or guru who lives in Telangan. 
On the fifth day after childbirth they worship the goddess Satvai, 
and their marriage ceremonies are like those of Marathas. They 
allow widow marriage and burn the dead. They settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. They are fairly otf, and earn more by prostituting 
their women than by begging. 

Dauris, or the daur drum-beaters, are returned as numbering 
868 and as found in towns and large villages. Their surnames are 
Jadhav, Mane, Povar, and Salunke. People with the same surname 
eat together but do not intermarry. The men shave the whole 
head, and wear the moustache, and some the whiskers and the 
beard. They speak Marathi at home and abroad, own mud houses 
with tiled or thatched roofs, and have metal vessels, quilts, blankets, 
mats, cattle, sheep, goats, and ponies, but no servants. They 
eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, and their food is ji'dri, split 
pulse, vegetables, spices, oil, milk, and rice which they very often 
take when starting on begging tours. They offer their food to their 
gods before eating and do not touch it till they have called on one of 
their Kavndths or Nine Saints, and blowing a small wooden whistle or 
f<hing{. They give feasts of rice, split pulse, and a liquid preparation 
of wheat which cost them about £2 (Es. 20) the hundred guests. 
Both menand women dress likeMarathas, themen in aMardtha turban 
or headscarf, a waistcloth, a loincloth, a coat, and a shouldercloth ; 
and the women in a robe and bodice. They have the peculiar 
practice of hanging a wooden whistle about an inch and half long 
round their neck.s fastened to a woollen string which reaches to the 
navel. They are beggars, and beg and perfonn the rjnndlial dance 
wdth a daur drum in their hand. After childbirth the mother is 
impure for twelve days, aud the members of the family for ten. 
They cradle and name their children on the twelfth. They clip 
the child^s hair when it is a year old laying it in its mother’s lap. 
Boys between five and six years old have their ears slit, and a 
ceremony called Lanchiri is performed. The lobes of the child’s 
ears are torn with a small knife and a clove-shaped gold or brass 
ornament is put in the hole. A woollen thread is worn round the 
neck, generally reaching to the navel to which is fastened a whistle 
or shiivjl made cither of tnkti wood or deer’s horn, ouo and a 
half inches long, and as thick as the little finger. It costs a few 
coppers. E.vcept that the giid is made to stand on a grindstone 
laid ill a basket, aud the boy facing her in another basket in which 
a coil of rojie is laid, the Dauri’s marriage customs arc the same as 
those of Maratha.s. They bury the dead, carrying tlie body in a 
cloth or blanket sliiug on a pole resting on two lueu’s shoulders, 
and repealing Shiv, Gorakh, Jade. They mourn three days and on 
the seventh or ninth give a feast called bhauddra. 'Idiey allow 
■widow marriage. In religion they belong to the Nathpanth sect 
of {loi,avis. d’liey keep in their houses metal pilatos engraved 
with figures of Ambabiii, Bahiroba, and Jotiba. d’heir priests are 
Marathi! Brahmans, and they keep the usual Hindu fasts aud 
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feasts. Their religous house is on the banks of the Godavari 
and their teacher visits them once every year or two, when he is 
feasted and is paid 2s. (Re. 1) by each of his followers^ houses. They 
have a caste council^ and send their boys to school for a short time. 

Gondhlis, or Gondhal Dancers, are returned as numbering 631 
and as found in all subdivisions. They are a set of wandering beggars 
recruited from all castes, and are generally children offered to 
goddesses in fulfilment of vows. Their surnames and guardians 
are the same as those of Marathas and they look, speak, eat, drink, 
and dress like Marathas. They beg and perform at the houses of 
Brahmans and other Hindus whose family goddesses are Ambabai, 
Bhavani, and Durga, either before or after a marriage or on the 
fulfilment of a vow. The men cover their bodies with shells and go 
begging with a thick lighted torch soaked in oil. They wear a 
long flowing coat smeared with oil and daub their brows with red- 
powder and on their heads wear either a long flowing turban or a 
cap covered with tassels and rows of shells. They are sometimes 
accompanied by one or two men who do not cover themselves with 
shells but carry a one-stringed fiddle or tuntune and a drum or 
samel, and metal cups or cymbals. They tie a number of brass 
bells to their feet, and, while singing, dance, and wave the lighted 
torch away from the house or shop, saying. May evil go and my 
lord be happy. ^ Their customs are the same as ilaratha customs 
and they worship goddesses more than gods. Their priests are 
ordinary Maratha Brahmans to whom they show great respect. 
They have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste 
meetings. They send their boys to school for a short time, and 
are a well-to-do class, making much money by singing Idvnis or 
ballads. 

GosaVis, or Passion Lords, are returned as numbering 1998 and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into Bajaran, 
Bhfirathi, Giri, Kanphate, Puri, Sagar, Sarasvati, and Tirthashram, 
who have their religious houses at Allahabad, Benares, Dvarka, 
Giri, and Puri. Most of them are hereditary Gosfivis, the children 
of wandering beggars, but they admit members of any caste and 
of both sexes. They are generally dark. The men wear the 
moustache and beard ; some shave their heads, while others 
allow their hair to grow. They are generally emaciated and given 
to smoking hemp flower and opium, and drinking hemp water and 
country liquor. They speak Hindustani and a few know Marathi. 
They live in houses with thatched or tiled roofs, or in wattled huts on 
open spots near temples and ponds, and some have cattle, ponies, 
and dogs. They are vegetarians. Except a few traders who roll an 
ochre cloth round their heads, and dress in a coat and waistcoat, 
waistcloth, and shoes, the men wear nothing but a loincloth. 
Their women muffle themselves in an ochre cloth from head to foot 
and wear silver bangles on their wrists. They are sluggish, hot- 
tempered, and greatly feared as sorcerers. They are notorious as 
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sturdy beggars and a few trade in cloth, pearls, and cattle, till, and 
are moneylenders and bankers. They are either Shaivs or Vaishnavs, 
carry images of their gods with them, and worship them whenever 
they halt. On the fifth day after the birth of a child they 
worship the goddess Satvai, and are impure for ten days. They 
shave their boys’ heads, some invest them with the sacred 
thread before they are ten years old, and light the sacred fire or horn. 
Their women are generally prostitutes and they are joined by women 
who have run away from their husbands. When one of the women 
wishes to marry the chief part of the ceremony is the exchange of 
necklaces by the bride and bridegroom. After marriage the woman 
wanders with her husband. Of the children some of the girls 
become prostitutes and others marry the boys belonging to the order. 
When such marriages take place boys marry between sixteen and 
twenty, and girls between twelve and fourteen, d'heir women keep 
by themselves during their monthly sickness. They bury the dead, 
dressing the body in an ochre cloth, and burying it sitting with a 
quantity of salt, and, on the head, hd leaves if the dead was a Shaiv, 
or tuhi leaves if a Yaishnav. They never mourn the dead. Their 
only funeral service is on the thirteenth a feast to castefellows 
including the four corpse-bearers. They allow widow marriage. 
They have a headman. In cases of disputes they go to Allahabad, 
Benares, Dvarka, or other places where their people gather and settle 
the disputes according to the opinion of the majority. Those who 
are traders send their boys to school for a short time, but as a rule 
Gosavis live from hand to mouth and are the most wretched class 
in the district. 

Jangams, or Lingayat Priests, are returned as numbering 3828 
and as found in small numbers over the whole district. Almost all 
have come north from the Katiarosc country. The men wear 
the moustache and top-knot but not the board. Their home 
tongue is Marathi. Their houses arc either of earth and 
stone, with tiled or Hat roofs, or thatched huts, and they 
have copper and brass vessels, wooden stools, and bedding, and 
own cattle and ponies. They neither cat flesh nor drink lic|uor. 
Their staple food is jvih-i split pulse and vegetables. They eat from 
separate plates, which they lay on low wooden stools called (uhiix, 
and arc careful not only to eat every scrap but to wash the jilate 
and drink the washings. I'heir caste feasts of gram cako.s ceist 
about £2 (Ks. 20) the hundred guests, and those of sweet milk 
£1 (Rs. 10). The men wear a waisteluth^ a waistcoat, a cloth rolled 
round the header a Brahman turban, and shoes ; and the women 
wear the robe and bodice. Both men and women wear a hnn in a 
small box or shrine hung round the neck, liound round the upper 
right arm, or hid in the folds of the headeloth. Jang-ains arc clean, 
sober, thrifty, even-tempered, hardworking, and hospitalfle. 'J’hcy 
are traders and shojikeeper.s, selling both'by retail and wlmlesalm 
They sell almond.s, sugarcandy, spices, cncoanuts, oil, l)utter 
molasses, .and drugs, and also beg. Their chief god is Mah.adev' 
and they fust on ilundays Tue.-days and Thursdays as well 
as on Kkaibi.shis or all lunar elevenths .and observe the usu.al 
ilmdu holidays. After the birth of a child the family remains impure 
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for five days. Oa tlie fifth evening they offer dough cakes to the 
goddess Satvai. They name the child, if a girl on the twelfth and 
if a boy on the thirteenth. Either on the fifth or twelfth a llnij is 
brought by a Jangam and tied round the child’s arm hung from its 
neck, or laid under its pillow. The Jangam is feasted and sent 
away with a few coppers. Their boys’ heads are shaved for the 
first time when they are six months or a year old. They do not 
gird their boys with the sacred thread, and they marry their 
girls between ten and twelve and their boys between twelv'e 
and twenty. They rub them with turmeric daily for five days 
before the wedding and marry them on a lucky day fixed by the 
village astrologer. Their marriage guardian is a bunch of 
mango and jomhhul Syzigium jambolanum leaves, tied to a 
post in the marriage hall. Their priests are Maratha Brahmans 
who repeat marriage verses and throw rice over the heads 
of the boy and girl. Feasts are held for five days, and at 
the end the boy takes the girl with him, and visits the village 
IMaruti, and goes straight with his wife and relations to his 
village. After a week or ten d.ays the girl returns to her parents. 
On yankrant Day in January the boy’s people send a present of a 
robe and bodice to the girl. They allow widow marriage and bury 
the dead. When a person dies rcdpowder is rubbed on his face, 
and he is carried to the burying ground in a blanket hung from a 
pole which is carrietl on two men’s shoulders. On the spot where the 
dead breathed his last, a pot full of water is laid, and the mourners 
when they return from the burial ground bring in their hands a few 
blades of grass, throw them on the ])ot, rub their brows with ashes, 
and return to their homes. On the third day the whole house is 
cowdunged, clothes are washed, and the imjturity is at an end. The 
chief mourner takes a cup of milk, and with friends and kinsmen, 
goes to the burying ground and pours the milk on the grave. On 
their return to the liouse of mourning a milk party is held, and a 
shrddJh or mind-rite is performed at the close of the year. They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They fine offenders £1 to £2 (Hs. 10-20) and spend the amount on 
a caste feast. They send their boys to school till they can read 
and write a little, and cast accounts. They are a steady class, 
neither falling nor rising. 

Joha'ris are returned as numbering thirty-eight, and as 
found in the towns of Pandharpur and Hholapur. They are 
said to have come into the district from Northern India duriug 
the times of the Peshwa. About twenty families numbering 
in all one hundred and twenty-fivo came in search of work 
and settled near ShoMpur. They arc divided into Agdode, 
Ardhaduba, Badgujar, Bara, Bhati, Bhayad, Dasivants, Digva, 
Gadria, Gaud, Gujar, Kapsya, Kativale Mathiau, Pathivan, 
Rathod, Sarvativalc, yiiishodc, Sonya Rathod, Sonya Phadya, Suni, 
and Thfik. They are and look like Pardeshis ami speak a mixture 
of Gujarati and Hindi. In food they are vegetarians. They live in 
houses with mud walls and flat or tiled roofs. Both men and women 
dress like Marathas, Most of the women wear silver ornaments, with 
I! 12.j— '->4 
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a necklace of black glass beads -witb one or two gold buttons fastened 
to it. They sell pearls, corals, diamonds and other precious stones, 
and glass beads. They buy old gold and silver lace and embroidered 
clothes, burn them, and extract the gold and silver. Their women 
keep small haberdashery shops selling wooden and tin boxes, combs, 
glass beads of different sizes and colours, needles, thread, buttons, 
marbles, looking glasses, tops, whistles, dolls, and small brass cups 
and dishes. They worship Khandoba, Mahadev, Satvai, Vithoba, 

V yankatesh, and Yallamma and other Hindu deities, and keep Sundays, 
Gukidatihtami in August, and Shivrdtra in February as fast days. 

Their priests are Kanauj Brahmans, and in their absence the ordinary 
Deshasth Brahmans officiate at their houses. Women are impure 
for ten days after childbirth. They worship the goddess Sati on 
the fifth day, and name the child on the twelfth. A few wear the 
sacred thread and generally marry their girls before they come of 
age. At the time of marriage date leaves are tied to the brows of 
the boy and girl as marriage ornaments, and they are made to 
stand on wooden stools, face to face, and, after repeating marriage 
verses and throwing rice grains, they are husband and wife. Tho 
priest kindles the sacred fire and the boy feeds it with parched 
grain. Feasts arc interchanged, and, followed by kinsmen friends 
and music, the boy starts with his bride for his home either on foot 
or on horseback. They do not allow widow marriage and practise 
polygamy. They burn the dead and mourn ten days, feed crows, 
and offer rice balls in the name of the deceased, tho deceased’s 
father, and tho deceased’s grandfather. They have a caste council 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys 
to school for a short time, and are a steady class. 

Kolha'tis or Dombaris, Hope Dancers and Tumblers, are 
returned as numbering 161 ami as found scattered in towns and 
largo villages. They have no subdivisions and their surnames 
are Andhare, -Jadhav, Favar, and Sankeshvar, who eat together 
and intermarry. According to their story the founder of their 
class was a man who was named Nat or dancer and nicknamed 
Kola, born of a Teli fatlicr by a Kshatriya mother. They 
have no tradition about coming into the district or of any 
former home. Their chief settlement in tho district i.s at 
Mankeshvar in Barsi. They are active and dark. Tlio men wear the < 

topknot, moustache, and whiskers, and a few the bt'ard. Their homo 
speech is a mixtm-e of Jlarathi and Gujarati. 'I’hey are a wander- 
ing tribe of tumblers and ropi' dancers, 'riieyare of bad character ; 
tho wo7aen arc prostitutes, aud all when they get the chance .steal 
and kidnap girls. J’hey are under tho eye of the police. They make 
the small buffalo horn pulleys which are used with cart ropes in 
bistening loads. 'I’hey also make hide combs and gunpowdiw tl.vsks. 

Their women, besides singing, dancing, and prostituting make and 
sell rag dolls. Their daily food consists of /'vlrt bread, split pidse, 
and vegetables, and they eat most kinds of animal food including 
pork, and drink liriuor. Their holiday di.shes arc gram cakes, tho 
flesh of goats and sheep, and liquor. They are a wandering people. 

Kxcept during tho rains when they generally live out.side of 
Milages, they have no fixed settlements and move from village to 
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village carrying low mat lints with them. They keep donkeys 
and ponies which they use in travelling from place to place and 
generally have a watch dog. The men dress in a pair of short 
drawers, a jacket, and a tattered turban, and sometimes a pair of 
wristlets and a gold earring. The women wear a long inch robe 
worth about £l or £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) and a tight-fitting bodice 
worth l.s. 6d. (12 a-s.) and have gold silver and brass oi-naments. 
On the fifth day after the birth of a child the mother is washed, the 
goddess Satvai is worshipped, and either wet gram or wheat is served 
to vvomeu guests and children. On the thirteenth the child is named 
by the village Brahman. The mother keeps by herself for a mouth, 
and when the child, if it is a boy, is a year or two old its hair is 
clipped, a sheep is killed, and the caste are feasted. As the boy’s 
father has to pay the girl’s father a dowry of £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
200), two families, if they can, make a double marriage and so 
avoid the expense. Two or three days before marriage a sheep is 
offered to the village god and the caste are feasted. Next day a mar- 
riage hall is built, two earthen pots are whitewashed and worshipped, 
and a bunch of mango leaves is tied to a post in the marriage hall 
called their guardian dcvkdrya or decalc. The boy and girl are rubbed 
with turmeric at their homes and bathed by kinswomen who sing 
songs. On the marriage day the boy with kinspeople and music 
walks to the girl’s and touches her brow wfith redpowder or 
IcnnJcu. The pair are made to stand on low wooden stools facing 
each other, and the Brahman repeats some words and throws 
grains of rice over their heads and they are husband and wife. No 
dinner is given, but large quantities of liquor are drunk. The 
women dance and sing the whole night. Next day the fathers knot 
the hems of their clotlies together, and taking the boy and girl ou 
their shoulders, carry them to the village Maruti before whom they 
bow. 4’hey are then taken to the boy’s house, where the hems of the 
fathers’ garments are untied and the boy and girl call each other by 
their names. A largo feast is held, and quantities of flesh and liquor 
are taken. When a girl comes of ago she is called to choose between 
marriage and prostitution. If with her parents’ consent she wishes 
to lead a married life, she is well taken care of -and carefully watched. 
If she chooses to be a tumbler and a prostitute, she is taken before 
the caste council, a feast is giv'en, and with the consent of the 
council, she is declared a prostitute. The prostitutes are not allowed 
to eat with other Kolhatis except with their own children. Still when 
they grow" old their castefcllows siqiport them. They bury the dead, 
carrying tho body sitting slung from a pole on the shoulders of 
four men. On the third day funeral ceremonies are jiorformed, and 
a dish of rice, s])lit pulse, salt, and oil is prejiared. Six months after 
tho caste is feasted on wheat broad and split pulse. They worship 
Ambabhavaui, Ilanuman, Khaudoba, and the cholera goddess 
Mariili, but their favourite, and, as they s.ay their only living gods 
are the bread-winners or hunger-scarers tho drum, tho rope, and the 
balancing pole. They do not send their boys to school and are a 
falling class. 

Kudbuda Joshis, or Kudbud-playing Astrologers, aro returned 
as numbering 745 and as found wandering over the whole district. 
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They occasionally come to the district from the Konkan and are a 
class of Maratha astrologers and beggars n-ho wander playing on 
an hourglass-shaped drum called the kudhinl. Their surnames are 
Bhosle, Chavhan, Jadhav, and Povar ; and families of all these 
surnames cat together and intermarry. They look and speak like 
Marathas, live in grass huts outside of village.s, and keep cattle. 
They eat flesh and drink liquor and their staple food is Jvdri, 
vegetables, and pounded chillies, and thej' also eat the leavings from 
Brahmans'’ leaf-plates. The meu generally wear a -white turban 
and rather a long coat, a waistcloth, and mark their brows with 
white sandal. Their women dress like [Maratha women, and except 
glass bangles have few ornaments. They wander from house to 
house and village to village beating a drum. They know how to 
read and write, foretell events by referring to a ilarathi calendar 
which they carry rolled in their turbans, and tell fortunes from 
lines on the haud.s. Their women remain impure for twelve 
days after childbirth. On the fifth day the goddess l^atvai is 
worshipped and a feast of wheat bread and pulse is given. On 
the twelfth day the child is cradled and named, and five married 
women are rubbed with turmeric and redpowder and worshipped. 
The guests are offered boiled wheat or gram and go to their homes. 
Four to six months after, if the child is a boy, except some left as 
a top-knot his hair is clipped. Among Kudbudas marriage is 
preceded by betrothal, the girl is pre.sented with a robe and bodice, 
her brow is rubbed with redpowder, and feasts are given. On the 
marriage day the guardian or devak, 'wliich is the leaves of five 
trees or is tied to a prist of the booth along with a 

hatchet, two wheat c.-ikes, and an earthen lighted lamp. A sheep 
is ottered to tlio guardian and the c.isto is feasted. The boy and 
girl arc rubbed tvith turmeric at their home.s, and the boy goes on 
horseback to the girl’s, where botli the boy and girl are made to 
stand in bamboo baskets half full of rice and a curtain is held 
between them. Tlie Bniliinan priest hands red rice to all the gnosts, 
and chants marriage versos, and at the end along with other guests 
throws grains of rice over tho conjde’s heads and the hoy and girl 
are hnsband and wife. Kudbuda.s allow wddow' marriage and 
practise polygamy. They bury their dead, the body being slung 
from a polo carried on the shoulders of two men. On the tliird day 
wheat bread, rice, and milk are laid on tho s})ot wlicro the dead was 
buried. They nioiini the dead ten days atid fea^t eastefellows on 
the twelfth. ^ ’Iheir chief deities are AnilMbhavaui, Bahiroba, and 
iShidoba. Their pi le^ts are Alaratlia Ifralimans to whuni they pay 
great respect. 'They liavc no liendman, but have a easto council 
which punishes all hreaehes of caste rule by lines varying from l.s. 
to d.^. (Re. ^-1). 'They send their hoys to .school till they can read 
and write a little. They are a poor class. 


"Vh ghytf S are retuinied a.s numhering|‘ thirty-two and as found in 
the laigei tonus. J iiey are divided into .Maratha, iJliangar and 
Mhur \'aghyas, of wliom the iManitlias and the Dhangars eat together 
hut do not iiitei'iiiarry. Tlie .surnames of the .Alanitha V.-iglivds arc 
Chuvhaii, iJhaigudo, .liidhav. Rare, and Sinde. Like Murlis'^ VVighyiis 
aie children of Manithas, Dhaugar.s, and Mhurs wTose parents have 
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vowed them to the service of the god Khandoba, Both boys and 
girls are dovoted as Vaghyas ; only girls become Murlis. Vaghya 
boys and gii’ls can marry ; a Murli cannot marry as she is Khandoba’s 
bride. Vaghyas generally marry into their father’s caste^ but there 
is no objection to the intermarriage of a Vaghya boy and a Vaghya 
girl. Their children arc Vaghyas and marry with, their father’s caste. 
The child is always dedicated in Khandoba’.s temple at Jejuri in 
Poona on any day in the month of C/iai/m or April-May. When 
parents have to dedicate a boy to Khandoba they go to Jejuri, stay 
at a Gurav’s house, and tell him the object of their visit. The boy’s 
father buys turmeric, dry cocoa-hernel, a cocoanut, some milk, 
curds, honey, sugar, a flower garland, and a nosegay, some sandalpaste, 
and a turban and sash. Then taking the boy, the Gurav, Vaghyas, 
and Murlis go in procession with music to Khandoba’s temple. At 
the temple the Gurav bathes and worships the god offering him the 
turban and sash and 2.?. to £1 (Rs.1-10) in cash. He then marks 
the boy’s brow with turmeric, throws turmeric over hi.s head, fastens 
round his neck a deer or tiger skin wallet hung from a black woollen 
string and thrice throws turmeric and dry cocoa-kernel over the god, 
twice repeating the words JL7/.'of rjlie, that is O ! Elkottake. All who 
are present in turn throw turmeric on the god and the ceremony is 
over. The Gurav is paid 10*\ (Rs. 5) as his fee and 2s. tit?. (Rs.l|) 
as the price of the wallet and each of the ^Ylghya and Murli guests 
is presented with a copper. When the parents return home 
cooked food is offered to the house Khandoba and a feast is held 
costing 10.'-. to T1 (Rs. .VIO) the hundred guests. Vaghyas are 
considered Khaudoba’s disciples, and Marathas and other middle and 
low caste Hindus bow down to them. They have to go to Jejuri 
once every three years. They beg hutcriug' in the streets ringing 
small bells in their left hand, singing, and rubbing turmeric on 
the brows of passers-by. iSomctimcs a iNfurli goes with them. If the 
Murli is clever and goodlooking the jreople give, otherwise \highya3 
get little. Their religious, ceremonial, and social observances are 
the same as those of .Marathas. They are a falling people. 

Muklls, literally Flutes as if instruments on which the god may 
play, are returned a.s numbering thirty-one and as found over the 
whole district. They are divided into ilarath.a and iMhar iMurlis. 
The followdiig details apply to i\[ar;itha iMurlis, Thev are like Maratha 
rv(.)men most of them jilaiu and somewhat harsh-featured, many of 
them pleasant-lookiiig-, and some of tliem handsome. Their homo 
tongue is Marathi and their houses are of the better sort with 
metal and earthen vessels and cattle. ’J'hey keep \highyas in their 
houses to dance, to take care of them, and as servants. They cat 
lish and ilesh anti are fond of litpior. Tliey wear a flowing robe 
and a tight-fitting bodice; they' mark their brow.s with red and 
turmeric powdei’, aud wear gold and silver oriiainents. Their 
s])ecial ornament is a necklace of nine cowry shells. They 
are clean neat and hospitable, but idle dishonest aud given to 
drink. They are prostitutes and beggars, singing and dancing 
with bells in their hands. They' generally go with two or three 
A^ilghytis who betd small drums or ilnfris. The \kighyas dance and 
if tlie Murli is handsome the eutertaiiimeut is popular. The Murli 
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sings songs generally indecent in praise of Khandoba, while singing 
she suddenly seats herself in the lap of one of the listeners, kisses 
him, and will not go till she is paid in silver. IMurlis like Vaghj’as 
are generally children whose parents have vowed them to Khandoba’s 
service. Others are manned women who leave their husbands and 
even their children, saying they have made a vow to Khandoba, 
or who are warned in a dream that they should be the brides of 
Khandoba not of men. Middle and low class Hindus respect and 
bow before the true Murli who was wedded to the god as a girl : 
they look down on women who leave their husbands and children 
to play the Murli. Girls whose parents have vowed them to 
Khandoba are married to the "od between one and twelve and 

O 

always before they come of age. When she is to be married to 
Khandoba her parents take the girl to Jejuri some time in Chaiira 
or April -May. They bring turmeric, dry cocoa-kernel, flower 
garlands, nosegays, a robe and bodice, a sash, turban, milk, curds, 
sugar, batter, honey, and flowers, and, with a Gurav priest and a 
band of Vaghyas, Murli.s, and musicians go to the temple. At the 
temple the girl is bathed, the god is rubbed with turmeric and the 
rest of the turmeric is rubbed on the girl. The girl is dressed in 
the new robe and bodice, green glass bangles are put round her 
wrists, and flower marriage ornaments or mundnvals are tied to her 
brow. The god is worshipped, the turban and sash are pre.sented to 
him, and the Gurav, taking in his hands a necklace or r/ntha of nine 
cowrie shells, fastens it round the girTs neck. Thi.s is called the 
(ji'itha jdioJnr or breaking cowrie necklace, and the Gurav is paid 
fl.'-. GJ. (Rs. li) as the price of the necklace. The girl is made to 
stand to the left of the giid and the guests throw turmeric over the 
gud-bridegruom and the bride cryingout twice L’lkut i/he, EIL-nt ijlta, 
Elkot take, Elkot take. Her parents give the Gurav who acts as 
prie.st lUs. (Rs. oj, and each Vaghya and IMurli who is jiresent 
receives a coppci-. The bricle and her parents retire and at their 
hou.se give a feast to Murlis and Vaghyas. When a Murli comes 
of age she sit.s by her.self for h>ur days. Then she looks for a 
patron. When she succeed.s iu finding a patron, she calls a meeting 
of her brethren the V:ighyas, and, in their presence, the patron says 

I will fill the .Murli’s lap, llhhl nfi mi hhurin. The Wighvas ask 
him what he will pay, find after .sfime haggling a sum of 12 lU.s. to 
£10 (Rs. ‘do - 100) is fi.vcd. If the sum is 1.5 (l{s, 50) or over, lialf 
of tho money' gc;es to the Vaghya-.Murli community who spend it 
in caste ves.sels and iu fea.sts. With (he halaiice the girl biivs 
a robe and bodice for lierself, and bedding. She sets np\-i 
l)amhoo frame, puts green haiiglos on her wrists, and, dressing iu 
the new clothes sit.s in tho frame and has her lap filled hy' Murlis 
or if there are no ilurlis by married women. iSlie is taken to tho 
village Muruti with Murlis, \ aghyas, and music, piyscmts the god 
with a copper .and a betel packet, returns home, and feasts her casti! 
fellows, yiie lives with her patron fifteen days to a month, and 
afterwards, if he wi.shes to keep her, lie settles’ with her at Ids', to 

II l.s. (Rs, 8 - 1 2) a month. IMurlis have lioiist' images, generally 
of Bahiroba, Bhavani, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Satvai. U’lieir priests 
tile ordinary Maratha Brahmans. They keep tho usual Hindu 
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fasts and feasts and settle social disputes at meetings of Vaghyas. 
They send their boys and girls to school and if not a rising are a 
steady class. 

Va'sudevs are returned as numbering seventy-five and as found 
over the whole district. They are dark tall and regular-featured, 
they speak Marathi, and their houses are the same as Maratha 
houses. They own cattle and goats and eat fish, fowls, and the 
flesh of goats, sheep, hare, and deer, and they say they used to eat 
the wild hog. They dress like ilarathas, the women wearing the 
robe without tucking the skirt behind. The men beg dressed in a 
long crown-like hat with a brass top and siuTounded with peacock 
feathers, a long white coat, and trousers. They dance and sing 
while begging, playing on several musical instruments, and blowing 
a whistle. They train their boys from infancy and by fifteen they 
ai’o expert dancers and singers. Their house deities are Bahiroba, 
Bhavani, Jotiba, and Khandoba, and their priests are ordinary 
Maratha Brahmans. Their women are impure for Seven days after 
childbirth. On the evening of the seventh they worship the village 
Satvai and become pure. They name their children on the twelfth 
and their marriage and death customs are the same as Maratha 
customs. They allow widow marriage, hold caste meetings, do not 
send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Musalma'ns returned at 43,949 or 7-54 per cent of the population 
arc found all over the district. They include forty-three subdivi- 
sions, seventeen of which, all with a foreign element marry together 
and form the main body of regular Musalmans, and twenty-six of local 
and apparently unmixed Hindu origin form distinct communities. 
The foreign element includes strains of Arab, Abyssinian, Persian, 
IMoghal, and Upper and .South Indian blood. It dates from the early 
spread of I.-lamprobabh' as far back as thceighth century afterChrist. 
Under the Kiishtrakutas of iM.alkhed* (760-973) considerable numbers 
of Arabs, coming as horse dealers and adventurers were persuaded 
to take service and settle in the country.- The employment of 
foreign mercenaries under the Hindu chiefs seems to have become 
general, and, by the end of the thirteenth century, the practice of 
engaging men from the west and from the north rvas u.sual. Besides 
traders and .soldier.s, from the earliest times (610) Arab mission- 
aries found their way into the Deccan aud spread Islam among its 
Hindu inhabitant.^. According to a Hindu tale, a largo body of 
Momins or cotton weavers were converted in the thirteenth century 
by an Arab missionary Khwaja Syed HuseinOaisudaraz, better known 
as Khw.'ija ^lukdam Gesudaraz of Gulburga. The conquest of tho 
Deccan at tho close of the thirteenth century (.\.n. P294), and, a few 
years later, Muhammad Tughlik’s attempt to make Daulatabad tho 
c.'ipital of his empire brought to the Deccan large numbers of 
foi-eign and Upper Indian Musalm.-ins. Under tho Bahmani (a.d. 
13 17-1490) aud Bijapur (a.d. 1490-1686) dynasties though few of their 
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' ALilklieil the oM t’.dshtrakuta capital is in the Kizim's country, .about ninety 
milc> south-east of Slioldpur. 

- 'J'hana Stotistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 431, 434; Elliot .and Dowson 
I. 2t, 34, (it*. 
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kings favoured its forcible spread, Islam stcadilv gained in strength 
by the zeal of Arab missionaries, and b}' the constant streams of 
Turks, Arabs, Persians, and Abyssinians vho came toIVest India to 
seek service at the courts of the Deccan kings. The fall of Bijapur 
in 1686 introduced two new iliisalmau cdenicnts, one foreign the 
other local. Of the foreign element iMoghals and Upper Indians 
few traces remain as ahno.st all have probably been drawn to 
Haidarabad the centre of iloghal ])ower. iMany of the se]iaratc 
communities say that they owe their conversion to Auiangzcb.^ In 
the eighteenth century, in spite of the decline of the Mnsaluuln 
power, considorahle mmihcr.s of Arabs were attracted to the service 
under theiMaratha chiefs and the fall of the Musalman kingdom of 
Maisur in 1799 brought some ilusalmau adventurers to the Deccan 
during the early years of the present century either as merchants 
or as camp followers. Host of the mercenaries disappeared from the 
Deccan districts on the establishment of the British power in 
But the Kakars, Bedras, beef-butchers, Mukris, and other camp 
followers remain chietiy in Slujlapiir town and cantonment, ilost 
of them have a tradition that they came to their jircscnt settlements 
with General AVelleslcy’s army in ISO.’l, but it is proliable that so 
long as the Deccan continued to he garrisoned from Madras new- 
comers from the south settled at the different military stations and 
during the last fifty years a small number of Bohora and IMomin 
traders from Gujarat and Cuteh have settled in the Sholapur 
cantonment. 

E.vccpt that the men wear the he.ard, the local converts differ 
little in appearance from Sholapiir Hindus. As a rule, the 
coinmuiiities ijf outride or iif part-out^ido oritrin are largor-hoiuMl 
and faircr-skmned and have sharper and more tnarked features and 
lig'htei’ cye.s than the correspoinbu'..;' cl;i'S(>s of Hindus. The wf>iuen 
show fewer traces of foreign blood and in many ca'cs can hardly bo 
disting-uislied from Hindu women. E.vccpt a few villagers who 
speak .Marathi and Kanarese, and the fresh scttloi’s from Gujarat and 
Cuteh wiio speak Gujarati, and from Persia and Arabia, who speak 
Persian and Arabic, tlic iKunc-tongue of the main body of tlio 
fSholapur Musalmans is Hindustani, spoken eitlicr correctly or with 
a mixture of .Marathi, Gujarati, or Kauait'so words. 'riiONO of local 
origin speak cither IMarathi or Hiudustnui abroad. Of the tmvn 
Mu^allllalls Bohoras, Memous, muttun-biitcbers, and iMouiins live 
in two-storeyed well built houses with stone ami mortar walls and 
tiled or flat I'oiifs, 1 lu^se liouscs as a rule lia\'c a surroiiiidiiig 
court-yard, and several rooms furuisiied in Europiain stvlo and have 
a large store of ehiuawaro .and of bras.s and eojiper vessels. 9’lie 
hulk of the triwu l.lusalm.an bouses arc one strireved and flat roofed, 
many of which liave a Irout and back enelnsurt' surrounded by a 
stone wall four or five feet high. The bouses of the well-to-do 
have wtdls of cut stone and mortar, a franu' of good timber and 




i 




! 




' Alino-,t .'ili Sf.ji.anitf fliiuln rnnvert clas,.--, st it.' tli.it tin it f.irefathersi were 
com.rtna i-ithfi by or l.y Tiim ot Miiisur. It is probabb; th.at s.-v.-ial 

ot thi-SL- Lliissfstuo obU-r i-oiiNort.s ,Ainl tli.it tlu-vton-i' tln ir comerHion to .\uraa '/.ob 
or to iipu lucausothc-c ure the two best known ..f .Mus.ihniin ruleis. 
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roofs lined with cement ; the walls are whitewashed every sixth 
month and the floor is cleaned with cowdung every fortnight. The 
poor houses are built with rough stone aud clay, and have earth 
roofs and scanty timber. Tillage Musalman houses are built in 
much the same stylo as poor town houses, and have generally three 
rooms, one in front, perhaps the largest, is used as a stable for their 
cattle, the middle one as a bed room, and the third as a kitchen. 
Poor town and village ilusalmans have no taste for European 
furniture. Their house goods include low stools, bedding, carpets, 
Cjuilts, one or two cots, boxes, and a few copper and brass vessels 
tinned both inside and outside. The well-to-do keep a woman 
servant and two men servants, and keep she-buffaloes, cows, 
and sometimes horses. Middle class and poor families have no 
servants but rear cattle and goats. Except a few of the newly come 
Bohora and Meman settlers none eat wheat. The staple food of 
the majority of the Sholapur Musalmaus is rice, millet, pulse, and 
vegetables, with chillies aud tamarind. Husbandmen as a rule 
take three meals a day, breakfast about seven in the morning, 
dinner about midday while they are in their fields, and supper on 
returning home in the evening. As a rule all Musalmans take two 
meals a day, breaking their fast about ten in the morning with millet 
bread, pulse, and hot dishes aud supping at eight at night. Well- 
to-do families daily eat rice, mutton or beef, vegetables, pulse, milk, 
eggs, fowls, aud fish. Almost all Deccan iMu.salmans eat more 
chillies than other Musalmaus. ilu.salmaus as a rule use all kinds 
of usual animal food including beef, but they eschew the flesh 
of the buffalo aud the pig. In addition to the two main meals the 
well-to-do men drink tea with bread about seven in the 
morning and some drink colVec at night. Poor Musalmaus cannot 
afford mutton or beef daily, but almost all have it on Bakar Id, 
Iiinn::i'in, and kflml'i kan'it and other great days. In sjuto of the 
religious rules against intoxicating drinks ISholapur Musalmaus 
drink both imjiorted wines and spirits and country liipior. Of other 
stimulants aud narcotics, tobacco is smoked by almost all aud 
snuff i.s taken by^ old men. Oiiium and hemp are smoked and drunk 
by religious mendicants aud servants, and the arti.^an classes, almost 
•all of whom are of local ilc'ccnt, use fermented date palm juice in 
large (juantities. As a rule most men of the Shaikh aud Syed classes 
wear a headscarf or duin tii, a long overcoat, a shirt, a waistcloth, 
and loose trousers. The Labbays dress in the same way as tho 
yhaikhs orSyeds except that they wear the hiii/ji or waistcloth instead 
of trousers. Middle class and poor men dress in a pair of trousers 
or a waistcloth, a shirt, a coat, a Marfulia turban, and a pair of shoes. 
Excc'pt Bohonis and Menians who dress in a backless short-sleeved 
bodice with a petticoat and a pair of trousers, all Sholajiur Musalman 
Avomen wear the Mariitha robe and Ixxlice without passing tlie skirt 
of the robe back betwe('u the feet. E.xccpt the Bohonis who Avear 
a large cloak that covers the face aud figure, they have iio special 
outdoor dress, l)ut they wrap themselves up in a white sheet covering 
tho heail and the upper jAart of the body to the Avaist, when 
they go out of doors. Both men aud women have a store of fine 
clothes for great occasions. Their ornaments are the same as the 
r. IC.j — 25 
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ornaments of the Poona and Ahinadnagar ]\Insalm!ins.^ Except 
the traders weavers and other classes of craftsmeOj the bulk of the 
town Musalmans are somewhat idle, given to drink and good 
living, and improvident ; of the villagers, the hushaudmeu 
especially are hardworking, orderly, and thrifty. Of town 
Musalmans some aro tradesmen and a good many are craftsmen. 
The bulk are soldiers, constables, messenger.^, and servants. Of the 
village Musalmans, the greater number aro husbandmen and the 
rest craftsmen. The women add nothing to the family incomo 
among traders, soldiers, messenger.s, constable.s, and servants, but 
among husbandmen, and weavers and other craftsmen, the women 
earn as much as the men. Traders and some weavers and 
husbandmen aro well-to-do, but as a class the iSholapur Mu.salmaii.s 
are badly off, a.s they have not yet been able to make up the losse.s 
they have .suffered during the 1870-77 f.imiiio and many craftsmoTi 
have to sell their goods to pay debts incurred, as the demand for 
their articles was then very slack. Sameness in faith, woitshij), 
manners and customs binds the Musalmans into one body. Except 
the bodies of Musalman converts who have either never given up 
or who have again reverted to Hindu practices all are Sunnis by faith, 
worship at the same mosques, perform the same ceremonies and 
employ the same Icdzis. Among the local converts the Bohoras who 
aro Ismiiili Shi;is of the Daudi sect have a separate mos([ue ami 
never pray in the regular Sunni mosque. Another irregular sect 
are the Ghair Mahadis or Anti-Mahadis who hold that the expected 
Saviour or Inuhn has come in the person of Muhamad !Mahadi who 
lived in Xorth India during the fifteenth century; and the Wahniiis 
who would do away with the w<>r.shij) of saints and with all respect 
for religious doctors. Among the special communities the liakar 
Kasabs or mutton-butcher.s, the Bagliaus or fruiterers, the Pinjaras 
or cotton teasers, the Sikalgars or armourcr.s, the Gavandis oi- 
mason.s, the Dliobis or washermen, and Pakhiilis or water-carriers 
have such strong Hindu Icaning.s that they do not associate with 
other itusalmaus, almost never come to tho mosi[ues, eschew beef, 
keep Hindu feasts and openly worship and offer vows to the Hindu 
gods. Of the regular Musalmans about ten per cent teach their 
children to read tho Kuran. Almost all ilusalmans aro careful to 
observe tho circumcision of their male children, and the initiation 
or hlsiiuihili, and to have their tnarriage and death cerenionie.s 
performed by the Jiu-.l or jinlge, or by the laniht or priest, 'rhouifli 
as a rule they do not attend daily prayers, almost all Shohipur 
ilusaluiaus attend public prayers on tho Ruinzd n and b/.s, 

and are careful to give alms to the poor and to pay the hr.l hiv dues! 
Their religious oflicers an; tho /d-.f or jiidgi', now chielly tho 
marriage registrar, tho Uuihh or preacher, the iiiiilhi or ])rie..t, tho 
viujdfar or beadh‘, the hdinji or caller to pinyer. Lhnlei- -Musalinan 
rule tho A-c'.;/’ was the civil and criminal judge, but, excejit that he 
leads tho public prayers on tlie days of tiie A'c/am',, and l'„ikar /d.v, 
he i.s now little more than a marri.tgc and divorce registrar.- In 


^ Itet.uls art.' given in tJn* ronna ;iinl Alitn.n’iia:; 
III the town ol' tliL- 4^/.; ciiIh-i tmii 

deputy ixi'h w l‘t» IS paid one ijimitcr lioin tin' /.h / 


Ml ^tat 1 -tlfdl A< < ount>. 

<'if attend-^ tn.i rri.igi or son 
' lee. and one halt in MlIaLH 
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spite of the Joss of his most important functions the kdzi holds a 
liigli place in tlie Mnsalman commnnityP The miilla or priest who 
is a deputy of the J;dzi, generally appointed by him, conducts 
marriage and death ceremonies at villagers^ houses and kills animals 
both for Hindus and Musalmans. The Marathas as a rule do not 
themselves kill sheep and goats or eat the flesh of animals killed by 
any one except by 7nuUiis. The mnlln holds a free grant of land 
or is yearly paid in grain by the villagers, besides what he gets for 
conducting marriages and deaths at the villager’s, after having paid 
the Jidzi three-fourths of the proceeds. Most of these mullds are 
illiterate and know only thrice to repeat bismillah or In Allah’s Name 
on the knife before it is used in cutting the animal’s throat. For this 
as a rule he is paid fd. to lid. (|-1 rt.)for each goat or sheep.' The 
'nivjdvar or beadle is cither a hereditary servant at the shrine of a saint 
employed by the descendants of the saint or a descendant himself 
when the income of the shrine is small. He keeps the shrine clean and 
lives on the offerings that are made to the saint. When the worshipper 
brings olieriugs to the shrine, the beadle burns frankincense before 
the saint’s tomb and lays the oSerings at the top of the tomb. He 
then asks the saint to give his blessing to the worshipper and divides 
the offerings into two parts, keeping one for himself and handing the 
other to the worshipper with a pinch of frankincense ashes. The 
religious teachers of the Sholapur Musalmans are called pivjihlds or 
descendants of saints. They live at Relgaum, Bijapur, or Gulbnrga, 
and come yearly or once in two or throe years to gather their dues 
from their worshippers. As a class pbjddds are lazy, unthrifty, and 
uneducated, and most of them are fi.md rtf intoxicating drinks and 
drugs. They live on the produce of their quit-rent lauds and funds 
raised by contribution among their followers or worshippers, and do 
not preach their doctrines, or make new converts. The followers or 
worshippers of the same saint or p/r love each other so well that each 
follower looks upon his fellow-disciple as a brother or sister calling 
eneh other iiirblii'ii or religions brother, or pirbliuin or religious sister. 
A hen a Musalmaii wishes to become a disciple of a pirjddn he has to 
give a money })reseut or miznuin of 10s. to £3 lO.v. (Ks.5-25) and a 
dinner party to his religi(>us teacher, who enrolls the new worshipper’s 
name in his list of folio Wm's and gives him in return a paper roll of 
geiiealogicid tables containing the names of the teacher’s ancestors. 
'I'lie woi'shippers value these tables even more than life, and, 
('specially among the lower classes they are buried with the dead 
under the belief that the names mentioned in the tables may relieve 
the dead from the agonies of hell. All Musalmans except the 
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' t mlri' the ISSn Act I ;o\ ernmont h.ivo appointeil two t’/'.A.at .Sli(,la]inr, 
one tor t!ie e.iiitonnioiit ainl the (ttiier tor the ii.itive town ainl the (listnet. 'the 
town /'ro/ iia.s an liereditary title and lias (piit-rcut or land. His ordinary fee 

\ .11 le^ ti ..in to 10'. (Ils.C'.-o). 

- Iletoi e Uilhne an auiinal a iliisahn.in is required to cypress the following wish or 
either in Ar.iliie or in his luuther-tongue ; ‘1 heiiig desirous to bring into proper 
and law till use this creature of .\llah kill this bird, or beast; that it may lieooine 
pure and law fid tor us to eat by tlic tiiith that All.di is all-powerful and Muham- 
mad Is his i.iiq.liet.' Afti'r repeating these wolds the knife should he pas.scd three 
times liM r the anim.il's throat. To sei.ai.it.- the he.ul fiom the neck is eoubidcred 
wrong hilt It dues not make tlie animal haniin or unlawful. 
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Bohoras and "Wahabis believe in saints ov pii's and offer them vows 
when they are sick or in difficulty. Most of the artisan classes and 
husbandmen also either privately or publicly worship the Hindu 
gods and goddesses and make vows to Mhasoba, Satvai, and 
Yallamma. The Sholapur Musalmans make pilgrimages to Bijapur, 
Poona, and Gulburga and believe in witchcraft soothsaying and 
evil spirits. The chief ceremonies among the fSholapur Musalmans 
are at birth, circumcision, marriage, puberty, and death. Town 
Musalmans marry their boys between fifteen and twenty and their 
girls before they come of age. A'illage Musalmans marry their 
children earlier than townsmen, and, except that they are less expen- 
sive village Musalmau marriages are a counterpart of town Musal- 
man marriages. Except that many Sholapur Musalmans have ceased 
to perform the betrothal ceremony since the 187(3-77 famine, their 
customs are the same as those of Poona [Musalmans. A few send 
their buys to school and teach them to read the Kuran. About 
twenty per cent of town Musalmans, including traders and Govern- 
ment servants, teach their boys [Marathi and Urdu and sometimes 
English. Almost all village Musalmans make their sons begin 
to work as soon as they ai-o eight or nine. Meman and Bohora 
buys learn Arabic enough to read the Kuran and also Gujarati 
and Urdu. On the whole, the town Musalmans are fairly off and 
except a few craftsmen, the village Musalmans are poor. 

The forty-three classes of Sholapur Musalmdns may be arranged 
into two groups, four main classes and thirteen minor classes who 
intermarry, differ little in look dress and customs, and together form 
one body; and twenty-seven separate communities most of which arc 
distinct in matters of marriage and have some ]>cculiar or irregular 
customs or dress. The tuain body of idusalrnaiis who intermarry 
and differ little in hiok dress or customs, besides the four main 
clu'Ses of Hyeds Shaikhs [Moghals tuid Ihithiins, iuclude thirteen 
minor classes, of whom the AVahabis arc a separate leligious sect, 
the Bedras are traders, the At.ars or perfumers are shopkeepers, and 
seven classes, including Barutgars or firework makers, Kafshgars 
or embroiderers, Kalaigars or tinners, Manyars (;r bracelet makers, 
Rafugars or tailors, Rangrez or dyers, and 8utars or carpenters ai'e 
craftsmen, and two classes Mahawats or eleidiant di-ivcrs and 
(Sarbaus or camel drivers are servants. (_)f the twentv-six 
separate communities six arc of iiun-lncal oriein, of whom four 
Bidiorasand [Memans from ( lu jai-jit, kahhays fi-um the .Malabar coa.st, 
and .M iikris from .Maisiir are trader.s, and two K;ikars or Afe-h.-ins 
and I’endhai-is ai’e dealers in ponie.s. Of the twenty-one separate 
eemmiinities of local origin one is a religions sect of ( diair Mahadis, 
four Bagbans or fniiterer.s, 1 Jo j gars or millet beer sellers, 'IVimbuli.s 
or betel .sellers, and Bhadbbnnjas cu- parched grain dealers are 
shopkeepers, two Bhois or fishers and Kaiij.irs or fowlers are animal 
(halers : nine Hakar Kasiib^ or mntton-bntcIier.s, G;li Kasiibs or 
bcssf-biitehers, Gavamlis or ina-ons, .Momnis or ^V('a\'ers, Ihnj.ii’is 
or cotton teasers, Patvegars or. silk weavers, R.-iehbharas or Kaibhar.'I.s 
hleiall\ reed-lillers that is wea\ers, Sikligars or armourers, and 
kaltangars oc leather dyers are (■ratt'tneii ; (jiie Darweshis or wild 
jeast keepers are tiger uud bear .slnawmeii ; and four Bhatyanis or 
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cooks, Dhobis or ■washermen, Halalkhors or s'weepers, and Pakhalis 
or ■water-carriers are servants. 

Of the four leading divisions of Musalmans Moghals, Pathans, 
Shaikhs, and Syeds, all except iloglials are large communities 
■whose members are found throughout the district. 

Moghals are found in small numbers over the whole district 
especially in the town of the Sholapur. They claim descent from 
the Moghal conquerors of the Deccan in the seventeenth century 
(Ahmadnagar 1(328 and Bijapur in 168(3). By intermarriage, and 
probably because many of them are local converts who took the 
name Moghal from their patron or leader, they have entirely lost 
their foreign appearance. Their homo-tongue is Hindust.ani, and, 
like Shaikhs and Syeds whom they are similar to in look, they speak 
Marathi and Kauarese with the local Hindus. The men add 
viir::a or leij to their names and the women hili to theirs. The 
men shave the head aud wear the beard full, and, except that they 
wear a Maratha turban, their dress is the same as the Sj'ed’s or 
[Shaikh’s. The women who wear the Maratha robe and bodice add 
nothing to the family income and never appear in public. They 
are constables, servants, messengers, aud husbaudmen, and are 
hardworking and thrifty but badly off aud in debt. They are 
Hanafi Sunnis and religious aud marry their daughters to Pathans, 
Shaikhs, aud Syeds. They teach their children to read the Kuran 
and send them to school but are very poor. 

Patha'ns, found over the whole district in large numbers, arc 
said to be the descendants of the Afghan mercenaries and military 
leaders who compiercd or took service in the Deccan, or of the local 
converts who took the name of their leader. The men are tall, 
dark, or olive-skinned-well made aud stia>ng. They shave the head, 
wear the beard full, and dress in a turban or headscai'f, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and a pair of tight tnuisers. The women are -well built 
and regular featured and ilres.s in the .Maratha robe atid bodice. The 
men add khihi to their names. I’lieir homo-tungue is Hindustani and 
they sjieak Kanarese and Marathi abroad. The women do not appear 
in ])ul)lic, and do nothing but mind the house. The town Pathans 
are soldiers, constables, messimgers, and servants, and the village 
Path, 'Ins are husbaiidinen. 'riiough hardworking and thrifty most 
of tlu'm still suffer froni the effects of the 187(>-77 famine. They do 
nut differ frniu [Syeds and Shaikhs or .MoghaN in their social aud 
religious customs and give their (laughters to and take wives from 
thes(' three classes. I’liey are Sunnis but are very careless about 
saying their jirayers. 'I'hey send their children to school. 

Shclikhs in theory belong to three leading Ivuraish familie.s, 
the Siilikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar Sidik, the Pakii-s 
who claim dcscmit from Umaral F;iruk, and tlie Abbasis who claim 
descent Irom Abbas one of tin' projdiet’s nine unch'.s. In fact the 
bulk of the Shaikhs are chieliy if not entirely of local de.scent. 
'I'he men take Shaikh or iMuliammad before their names and women 
add hil'i or lady to theirs. 'I’liey do not differ from Sveds in 
look aud like them speak Hindustani at home. The men shave 
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tlio head or let the hair gro'.v and wear full beards. The town 
Shaikhs wear a headscarf or (liij,i-tn or Hindu turban, a shirt, and a 
pair uf tight trousers, and the villago Shaikhs a turban, waistcoat, 
and a waistcloth. The women, who differ little in appearance from 
higdi class Hindu women, dress in the Haratha rube and bodice, 
and, except the poor .and villagers, do not appear in public or add to 
the family income. Both men and women are clean and neat in their 
habits. The men arc husbandmen, soldiers, constaldos, messengers, 
and servants, and ai'e hardworking and thrifty. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanali school and arc religious and careful to repeat their 
prayers. They respect the and employ him to conduct and 

register their marriages. They have no special organisation and 
marry either among tlieinselves or with any of the leading Husalmans. 
'They teach their boys to read the Knrau and send them to vernacular 
schools. 

Syeds, or Elders, are said to have settled in the district from the 
lu'giuuing of Hiisalman rule in the Deccan. Their home-tongue is 
lliiulustani but tln.-y speak both IMarathi ami Kanarc«e fluently. As 
a rulo Syeds tire larger-boned tind better featured than the local 
.M nsalm.ius, and their women arc fair and delicate featured. The 
men shave the hetid and wear the beard and dress in a headscarf 
or ihipctii, a sliirr, a waistcoat, and an overcoat hanging to tliu 
knees, a waistcloth, or a pair of htose trousers. The women wear 
the Ifindu I'obe and bodice, and neither appear in public nor add 
to the family im'ome. As a class tlu.’v arc clean, tietit, honest, 
hardworking’, and thrifty. They are lamlholders, religious teachers, 
soldiers, constables, and servants. They are fond of case, d'hey 
are Siinuis (,f the Hanali school, and are reliu’lous and careful to say 
thi'ir prayers. 'J’lioy respe-’t and oitey the L- i.-.i and keep no Hindu 
eii^ti.iius. They have no '[r.eial urga inbation and exct'pt tliat they 
oeca^ionally marry their daii.ghters to Shaikhs and take to wives the 
ilaaghfci’s of the remilar .Mu'.-dim'uis, tlu'y marry orilv among thi'ir 
ocn chl-s. The y .send tlicir buys to school and teach them to read 
the Kuniu and -Mai'uthi Itooks. 


Twelve classes wlio are separate in name only and marry with the 
four general divisions and with each other form pari of the mam 
l)ody of iShohipur 111 m-alman.s. 

Ata'rs, or I’erfnmei’s, all local Converts, are found in small 
niinilii r.s in Sliol.-ipur and other towns and l.irife villa'>-es. 'I'iiev ni-e 
iiiiddle-si/.ed, d.irk, and well Inult, .-md apeak Hiiidnst'uii at lioine 
and .Marathi or K.-'inarcsC abroad. i’b\ce|it that they .-.ometiini s 
wear the wai'Icloth imstead of ti’onser.s, tiu' men dress’ in the same 
way as I’alhans or Moirhals. 'J'ho wotni'ii appear in public and help 
tliL' men m their work. 1 hey sit at the shoj) whi'u tlu' nu'n me 
away. They are clean, neat, hone-t, li.ird worki ng, and thrifty. At.’ii’S 
are dealers in .scented oils and powders, but tln-y lost o-i-eatly dnri no- 
tire 187(1-77 famine and many liave sinej abandoned then' 
ci ’,1 ft and taken to earn their living as constables and me-seiigi'i's. 
They are Sniuiis of file Hanali seliooi and their customs dilTer Til lie 
Iruni tluoe of regular .Afiisalmaiis. 'I'liey are rel iyioiis, obey a ml 
respect the and marry with the regular -Musrdmaus. They 'teae li 
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tlieir cliilJren to read the Kurau and send their hoys to local 
schools. 

Barutgars, or Fire'R-ork Makers, a class of local converts are 
found iiiSholapur town. They rank themselves with Shaikhs and their 
hoine-touguo is Hindustani. Of middle height, strongly made and 
dark or olive-.skinned, they are clean, neat, and hardworking. The 
men dross in a turban, a shirt, a waistcoat, a pair of trousers, and 
shoos, and the women in a Maratha. robe and bodice. The women 
a])poar in public and help the men in their work besides minding the 
bonsc. Barntg-ars are firework makers and their trade is brisk in tb.o 
fair season e.^pecially at Dift'di and during tlic marriage time, d'lic 
t^lidhchiirnt holidays also bring them a good deal of work. They 
Work to order, and a few amoiig them are constables, messengers, 
and servants. Their social and religions customs are the sa.me as 
those of other regular Musalmans. They bedong to the Hauali 
sect of Sunnis and are careful to say their prayer.s. Tln^y marry 
among ordinary Musalmans and have no scp.aratc community. They 
do not -send their children to school and are a fallinor clas.s. 

BedraSj immigrants from Maisur, are found in small numbers in 
the town and cantonment of Sholapur. They are converts from the 
groat Bedaru tribe of hunters and hnsljaudmcn and were converted 
by and were in the service of Haidar Ali, and are said to have 
come to Sholapur in 18lt3 with Colonel AVellcsley’s army. They 
speak Hindustani at home and ifarathi or Kauarese abroad. They 
are tall, middle-sized, well made, and fair. The men shave the head, 
wear the board full, and dross in a bead.searf, a long lc'osc-sleeve(l 
shirt, a waistcoat, and loose trousers. The uumeA dress in the 
IMariitha robe and bodice and do no work except minding the 
bouse, d’hey are traders and servants and being sober, hardwurkiug, 
and thrifty are well-to-do. They rank witli the I’arlians and marry 
with both .Shaiklis and Bathans. Tliey arc religious and ditfer 
little from other Mnsalnuius in emstoms. They tcacli their ehildi-eii 
to read the Karan and send their sous to the local vernacular .schools. 

Kafshgars, or fehocmakers, are local converts found in small 
numbers in the town and eanto7iment of Shohipur onlv. The 
men arc wlicat-coloured and middle-sized and shave their head but 
wear the beard full. 'I'he Kafslig.ar's homc-tonguo is Hindustani 
but they speak l\Iar;ithi or Kiiuare.se abroa<l, and, except that the 
men sometimes wear trousers, their ordinary dress does not dilVei- 
from that of -Maratha Kunbis. Their women appear in public and 
mind the bouse. Kafshgars arc makers of the embroidered red 
or yellow broadcloth sIkx'S which are generally worn by Musalm.-iii 
iiauiK'd women for mie (_>r two years after marriage. iSiiieo the 
].S/d-77 faiiiiue many .slioeinalaa-s have left tlieir trade for 
tjo\einment si^rvico as constables and nie.ssenger.s. Kafshgars marry 
r\itb the lower classes of Musalmans and ilo not form a separate 
coimniinity. 'I’lu'v arc Sunni.s of the Hanafi seliool, and obiy tin' Ldd, 
lint are not careliil to say their jirayers. 'rheir social ainf religious 
eustoins are the same as those of regular Mu'aliiu'uis Thev do not 
send their c’hildreu to school and are a decaying class. 
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Kala'igarS, or Tinners, all local converts, are found in small 
numbers all over the district. In look, dre.ss, .speech, character, and 
religion they arc similar to Kafshgars and their customs are the same 
as regular IMusalman customs. As a clas.s they are hardworking and 
thrifty and their women do not appear in public or help them in 
their work. They tin copper and brass vessels and are chiefly 
employed by Musahnans and Europeans who pay them 8s. to 1 0^. 
(Rs. 4-.j) the hundred vessels. A few are constables and messengers 
and some are servants. They belong to the Hanafi sect of Sunnis 
and have no special organisation. They are religious and careful 
to say their prayers and send their boys to school. 

Maha'wats, or Elephant Drivers, the descendants of local con- 
verts, are found in the cantonment of Sholapur. In look, speech, 
dress, character, and customs they resemble regular ilusalmaus. 
Since they have found their services in less demand than before 
the British rule, they have become husbandmen, messengers, and 
servants. They are religious and send their boys to school and 
teach them to read the Kunin. They arc fairly^ off. 

Manya'rs, or Bangle Sellers, the descendants of local converts, 
are found in small nnmbors in towns. They resemble other regular 
Musalmdns in speech, look, dress, and character, and are neat, clean, 
hardworking, and thrifty. Their women do not appear in public, 
but, besides minding the house, hedp the men in their calling. The 
IManyavs sell gla.ssand wa.x bangles and deal in hardware. They buy 
their articles wholesale from the local Hindu traders and Eohoras and 
sell them retail. They' are religious and their social and religious 
customs are the same as those of regular iMusalmans. They' do not 
send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. Their calling is 
well paid and they' are fairly off. 

Rafagars, or Darner.s, descendants of local converts, are found in 
small numbers in the town and cantonment of Sholapur. They rank 
themselves with Shaikh.s and are similar to them in look, speech, 
dress, and character. They arc Sunnis of the Ilanati school :ind 
are careful to say their prayers and obey and respect their ha::!. 
Their social and religious customs arc the same as (Shaikh custom.s. 
Besides darners many arc soldicr.s, constables, and servants. Though 
hardworking and thrifty as a class they are badly olf. They do not 
send their hoys to school and arc poor. 

Rangrez, or Dyci’s, desromhints of local coiiverts, arc found in 
tuwub uuly. They are iniddle-'^ized, strong and well built and their 
women arc fair and regular featured. 'I’lieir horne-toiiguo is 
Iliudustdul and they' are neat, clean, and hardworking. In look and 
dress they resemble regular Mii.salmdns and their woTiien a]ipear in 
public and help in preparing colours hobidos minding the hoiibC. 'Phoy 
dye rubes, turbans, scarfs, and coustable’s trousi'rs. 4'heir calling 
is well paid and their trade is brisk in the fair weather especially 
during the marriage months .and the IJinUi and holid.ay.s. 

They belong to the Haiiafi .Siumi sect hut .are very cai-eless in savin, '>■ 
their prayers. They' have no separate organisation aud their 
social aud religious customs do not dilfer from those of regular 
IMusalmans. f hey do not scud their h'yas to school or take to now 
pursuits. But their calling is well paid aud they arc fairly off. 
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Sa'rba'ns, or Camel Drivers, are descendants of local converts of 
the Hindu class of the same name and are found in the town of 
Sholapur. They are dark, middle-sized, regular featured and 
strong, and their home-tongue is Hindustani. Both men and women 
dress like Marathas. Their women appear in public, and, except 
that they mind the house, do not help the men in their work. 
Both men and women are clean and neat in their habits, but, though 
hardworking and thrifty, they are seldom well-to-do. Under the 
British Government the demand for their services has fallen, and 
many have taken to new pursuits. Some are constables and a few 
are messengers and servants. They are religious and belong to the 
Hanafi sect or Sunnis. They teach their children to read the 
Kuran and do not differ from regular Musalmans in religious or 
social customs. They are a poor class. None of them have risen 
to any high position under the British. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, descendants of local converts from the 
Sutdr caste, are found in the town and cantonment of Sholapur. 
In look and speech they resemble regular Musalmans, and, except 
that they do not wear the trousers and that their clothes are dirty, 
their ordinary dress does not differ from the Shaikh or Pathan 
dress. The women dress in the Mar^tha robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and do nothing but mind the house. They are carpenters and 
earn £1 4s. to £3 (Rs. 12-30) a month. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school but are careless of fulfilling their religious duties. They practise 
all thei’egular Musalman observances and have no special community 
rules for themselves. They do not send their boys to school. They 
are hardworking and well paid but they are given to drinking 
country licjuor and are badly off. 

There are two or three Wahabi preachers in the town of ShoMpur 
who try to persuade the people to join their sect. The movement 
has not met with the support of the learned or rich and has made 
little progress. Their couv'erts are chiefly from Mukris, Pendhdris, 
and a few betel-sellers, all of them ignorant and illiterate. Still 
these converts have received their doctidnes with great care and 
readiness and have begun to attend regularly five times a day in the 
mosques for prayers. 

Of the twenty-six separate communities, the four of non-local 
origin are : 

Bohora’S mo.stly immigrants from Gujarat are found in small 
numbers in the town of Sholapur. They are partly of Hindu and 
partly of Arab and Persian origin, and are said to have come from 
Gujarat to Sholapur about forty years ago. Their home-tongue is 
Gujarati and they speak Hindustani abroad. They are thin tall and 
fair, the men shave the head and wear full bcard.s and dress in a 
white turban, a long white Gujarat Hindu coat, a shirt falling below 
the knee, and a pair of loose trousers of white or striped cotton. 
The women, who are delicate fair-skinned and regular featured, 
dress in a coloured cotton or silk petticoat, a backless short-sleeved 
bodice, and a C(jloured cotton headscarf. When they go out of 
doors they throw a dark cloak over their head which covers the 
body to tlio ankles, with gauze openings for the eyes. Both men 
and women are clean and neat in their habits and have a large store 
B 125-26 
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of Chinaware and copper vessels. All are shopkeepers dealing in 
English hardware^ drugs, and piece-goods, and make tin pots and 
looking glasses. They buy their articles through agents in Bombay. 
As a class they are honest, hardworking, and well-to-do ; the women 
do nothing but mind the house. They marry among themselves 
alone, and, though they dine with other Musalmans, they form an 
altogether separate community. In religion they are Shias of the 
Ismaili sect, believe in the twelve Imams or saints, and hold in 
great respect the Mulla Saheb of Surat, the high priest of their 
faith. One of the rich traders of their community is appointed the 
Mulla Saheb^s deputy at Sholapur, and collects the high priesCs 
dues which vary from 2s. (Re. 1) to the fifth of each man’s income. 
They have a separate mosque where they preach without the help 
of any priest. Though they do not associate with ordinary 
Musalmans there is no great difference in their customs and 
observances. Their chief peculiarity is that their month begins 
with the full-moon and their feast and fast days fall a fortnight before 
those of the Sunnis. They send their children to ordinary Mulla 
schools where they learn to read the Kuran, and teach them Gujarati 
at home. They are a rising class. 

Ga'ikasa'bs, or Beef-butchers, descendants of local converts, are 
found in small numbers in the Sholdpur cantonment. They say 
their forefathers were converted by Tipu Sultan (1783- 1799) and 
came to Sholapur with General Wellesley’s camp. Their home- 
tongue is Hindustani. Except that they wear the beard full, in look 
and dress beef-butchers resemble mutton-butchers. The women 
dress in a robe and bodice, appear in public, and help in selling 
beef. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits. 
They kill both cows and buffaloes buying cows at £l to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 10-1.5) each and buffaloes at 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5 - 10). They have 
fixed shops and sell beef to Musalmans and Christians, and buffalo 
flesh to a few Christians and Musalmdns and to Mhars, Bhangis, 
MangSj and other low-caste Hindus. They sell cow beef at lid. to 
3d. (1 -2 a.'.'.) a pound and buffalo beef at |d. to 1 ^d. (^ - 1 a.) a pound. 
They sell the hides to the local Chambhars. They are hardworking 
but extremely fond of date palm juice, and are seldom well-to-do. 
They have no separate org.anisation and their customs are the same 
as those of ordinary Musalmans, They belong to the Hanafi school 
of Sunnis in name only as they are said to bo very careless in repeat- 
ing their prayers. They are illiterate themsolves, and do not send 
their children to school, and are a poor class. 

lyiollXtlcl ns, ^ properly Momius or Believers, immigrants from 


1 The Cutch Jtehmiln.s through whom prot>al)ly the Haliii Mchiii.'lns changed their 
faith are said to ha\e iieen converted to Islam in Smd in 14'2-2 liy an Aral, missionary 
named Yu-ufudin a descendant of the celel, rated s.amt Jlohidm Jilam commonly 
known as the saint of saints or jiinin fur. \usufndin succeeded at fiist in winning 
over two leading men of the Lohana caste named Hun.sraj and Siindarji, and a large 
number of Lohiin.is the friends and relations of the twii followed thein and thus 
a separate community w.as formed with Sniidai |i or Adainji as he was c.alled after his 
conversion at their head. About a hiindicd and twenty years after, in l.jl4, a 
large body of Musainmns moved from Sijid to Cutch which since then has become the 
heau-iiuarters of the Mehnihns or Momius, 
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Cutcli have two houses in Sholapur town. They are chiefly descended 
from converts of the Cutch Lohana caste and are said to have 
come to Sholapur from Bombay within the last sixty years. 
Their home-tongue is a mixture of Cutchi and Hindustani and they 
speak Hindustani abroad. They are tall, fair, and well made. The 
men shave the head and wear the beard full. They dress in a 
headscarf, a long overcoat, a waistcoat, a long shirt falling to the 
knees, and a pair of loose trousers. Their women are delicate, fair, 
and regular featured, and dress in a headscarf, a long silken shirt 
falling to the ankles, and a pair of loose silk trousers. They seldom 
wear the bodice. They do not appear in public, and mind the 
house only. As a class they are clean, neat, and hardworking and 
deal in English cloth, furniture, and other Europe articles. They 
marry among themselves only, and form a distinct community but 
have no separate class organisation and no headman. They respect 
and obey the kdzi of the ordinary Musalmans and associate with 
them in every respect. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and 
are careful to say their prayers. They teach their children to 
read the Kuram Many men learn to read and write Marathi, but 
none of them knows English, but as a class they are hardwoi’king 
and thrifty and as their calling is well paid they are a well-to-do 
and rising class. 

Mukris said to mean Deniers, are found in small numbers over 
the whole district. They are immigrants from Maisur and are said 
to be descendants of Hindus of the Laman tribe who were converted 
by Tipu Sultan (1785-1799). They call themselves Patans or people 
from Seringapatam and seem to have got the name Mukris or Deniers 
for their proverbial dishonesty.^ They say they came to Shohipur 
with General Wellesley’s army in 1803.- Their home-tongue is 
Hindustani. They are tall, dark, strong, and regular featured. 
The men wear full beards and dress in a loosely tied particoloured 
headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers or a 
waistcloth. The women who are tall like the men but fairer and 
thinner, except that the old women among them wear a Maratha 
robe and bodice, dross in a headscarf, a bodice, and a striped cotton 
petticoat ; they are clean and neat, appear in public and mind the 
house only. The men have no taste for showy furniture and deal 
in corn, sugar, molasses, and other groceries, which they buy whole- 
sale and sell retail. They are proverbial cheats, and being 
hardworking and thrifty are W'cll-to-do. They form a separate 
community with a headman called chaiuJhari generally chosen 
by the caste people from among the richer families. The 
chaudhn ri punishes breaches of social rules with fines and caste 
feasts, dhcy are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and respect and obey 
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^ Kcgartling the origin of these people the story is told th.it a servant of Tipu 
8iilt.ui bought a quarter or ?ntfn of coni from a Mukri and found 10 Ihs. (■> s/o rs) 
loss on weighing it at home. He hronght the fact to the notice of the Sult.in who 
sent for the corn dealer and deinaiided an explanation. The ^lukri domed the 
fact anil maele the full weiglit in the jireseuce of the king who had twice weighed 
the com before and liad found it short. Tlie king was embarrassed and had nothing 
to say agaiust tlie man, and gave him the name Peuier. 

* These and other classes probably came w ith General Muuro in 1S18 not in 1803. 
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the Mzi of the regular Musalmans. They teach their boys to read 
and write Marathi. Besides as corn dealers they serve as constables, 
contractors, messengers, and servants. They are a rising class. 

The twenty separate communities of local origin are : 

Ba'gba'ns, literally gardeners or fruiterers, all descended from 
local Kuubis are found in large numbers in towns and large 
villages. In speech and look they resemble ordinary Musalmdns, and, 
except that they do not wear trousers, their daily dress is the 
same as the regular Musalman dress. The women wear the Maratha 
robe and a bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their 
calling. As a class Bagbans are dirty, but hardworking, honest, 
orderly, and thrifty, and are fruit and vegetable sellers. A few among 
them are well-to-do but many of them are in debt. They nominally 
belong to the Hanafi sect of Sunnis but practically are Hindus 
worshipping regular Hindu gods, keeping the Hindu fasts and 
feasts, and eschewing beef. They marry among themselves and 
form a separate community with a headman chosen from among 
their richest families. The head with the consent of the majority of 
the castemen punishes breaches of social rules with fines which 
generally take the form of caste feasts. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Bakar Kasa'bs, or Mutton-butchers, descended from converts of 
the Lad Kasab caste, are found in large numbers all over the district. 
They trace their conversion partly to Aurangzeb and partly to Tipu 
Sultan of Mai.sur. They are said to have come to Sholapur with 
the army of General Wellesley, but are more likely to have come 
with General Munro in ISIS. They have two subdivisions Kamlas 
or bhiuket-wearers and Kaundas or quilt-wearers. Kamlas found in 
the Deccan and Kariuitak 'work as butchers only while the Kaundas 
are found only iu the Kizam’s country and are called Ghaknavalas 
or boiled mutton sellers. The fSholapur Kanihls speak Hindustani 
at home and Marathi or Ktiiiaresc abroad. The men shave the head 
and- either shave the beard or wear it short. A few wear gold 
earrings, a little larger than women’s earrings, and dress iu a 
turban, a waistcoat, a waistcloth, or a pair of tight trousers. The 
women wear the Maratha robe and bodice, appear in public, and 
help in selling mutton. Both men and women are dirty and untidy, 
but hardworking and thrifty. They have fixed shop.s and never 
hawk flesh about the streets. As a class they are orderly, honest, 
and well-to-do. Except that they a.sk the A'U'u to regestcr their 
marriages or employ hitn at their deaths, they never p)erform any 
IMusalmau rites or associate with other ilusalmaus. 1'hoy keep all 
Hindu fasts aud feasts, hold boef-butchers iu contempt, and e.schow 
beef. Ihoir names are the same us Hindu names aud they form a 
separate community under their headman or iv'iHI who si'ttfcs social 
disputes with the cunsout of tho majority of the casto. They do not 
Send their bojs to school or take to new pursuits, live iu comfort 
and lay by. 

Bbadbhunja S, or Grain Parcbers, are found iu small numbers in 
all towns and large villages. They are dark, strong, and well built, 
an , except that they wear tho beard, iu look speech aud dress they 
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resemble Upper Indians or Pardesbis. The women wear a Maratha 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and help in parching grain. As 
a class they are dirty and untidy but orderly and hardworking. 
Though many of them are thrifty, as a class Bhadbhunjas live from 
hand to mouth. They are Suuuis of the Hanafi. school but seldom 
say their prayers, and their customs are a mixture of Hindu and 
Musalman rites. They marry only among themselves and have 
a well organised union under their headman who is chosen from 
among the richest families. He has power to fine any one who 
breaks caste rules. They differ from ordinary Musalmans in 
eschewing beef, keeping Hindu feasts, and offering vows to Hindu 
gods. They respect and obey the kozi whom they employ to 
register their marriages and sometimes to settle their caste disputes. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 
Besides as grain parchers they earn their living as servants and 
labourers and are a poor class. 

Bojgars, or Boj or Millet Beer Sellers, local converts of the Bhoi 
caste, are scattered in small numbers over the district. They speak 
Hindustani at home and Marathi or Kanarese abroad. They are 
dark spare tall and rough featured, shave the head, and wear the 
beard full. The men dress in a Maratha turban, a shirt, a coat, 
and a waistcloth, and the women in the iMaratha robe and bodice. 
The women appear in public, but tuind the house only. As a class 
Bojgars are clean and ueat in their habits but are given to smoke 
hemp flower and drink liquor and sell millet beer at their fixed 
shops. Besides at liquor shops the men and women work as 
labourers. Some among the men are fishers and palanquin bearers. 
They are careless of the future, spend what they daily earn, and 
are poorly clad and generally in debt. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
sect aud though careless iu saying their prayers they obey and respect 
the h'lzi and employ him to register their marriages. They marry 
mnong theTiisclves and form a distinct community under a headman 
chosen from among the oldest and richest families. They have a 
caste council. They are unlettered themselves and do not send their 
boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Bhois, or Fishers aud Palamiuiu Bearers, descended from local 
converts of the Hindu tribe of the same name, are found over the 
whole district. They speak Hiudustani amoug themselves and 
Marathi or Kanarese with others. The men are dark, middle-sized, 
and well made, shave the head, wear the beard full, aud dress in a 
IMaratha turban, a waistcoat, and a wai.stcloth. 'the women are 
fairer than the men, wear the Maratha robe aud bodice, aud appear 
in public but do not add to the family income. As a class Bhois 
are dirty and untidy. The men are palauquiu bearers but except on 
marriage occasions among the Musalmans the demand for their ser- 
vices has ceased since the time of the opening of roads and railways. 
Asa class they are badly off. Some among them have become millet 
beer sellers, fishers, constables, messengers, and servants. They 
are hardworking but given to drink. They marry among themselves 
or with Bojgars aud form a separate community. They have strong 
Hindu leaumgs, eschew beef, and keep Hindu festivals. Though 
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Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name, they seldom pray or keep 
Musalman customs. They obey and respect the kdzi and employ 
him to register their marriages. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits. 

Bhatya'ra'S, or Cooks, probably descended from local converts, 
are found in small numbers over the whole district. They speak 
Hindustani with themselves and Kanarese or Marathi abroad. In 
look and dress they do not differ from ordinary Musalmans. The 
women dress in the robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the 
men in their work. As a class Bhatyaras are dirty and untidy in 
their habits and are boarding-housekeepers. They have fixed 
boarding houses which are scarcely supplied with any furniture 
except mats and are often dirty. Their customers are chiefly 
ti-avellers and poor houseless labourers and the men are often 
employed to cook Musalman dinner parties. They make Is. to 4s. 
(Rs.|-2) a day and their women manage the boarding house. 
Though hardworking and earning ranch they waste their money in 
drink and are poor. They marry among themselves and form a 
distinct body under a headman chosen from among their richer 
families. Though they call themselves Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
they seldom say their prayers. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits, and none of them have risen to any 
high position. 

Dhobis, or Washermen, converts from the Hindu caste of the same 
name, are found in small numbers over the whole district. In look 
speech and dress they resemble ordinary Musalmans and their social 
and religious customs are the same as Musalman customs. Their 
women appear in public and help the men in washing clothes. As 
a class Dhobis are clean and neat, hardworking, sober, and thrifty. 
The men make 12.s. to £l 16-^'. (Rs.G-18) amonthbut manyare given 
to drinking date-palm juice and are seldom well-to-do. They have 
a headman and a caste council and marry among themselves only. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi sect but they never say their prayers 
and have strong Hindu leanings, eschewing beef and keeping Hindu 
feasts and making vows to Hindu gods. They do not send their 
boys to school or fake to new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Gavandis, or Kadia.s, local converts of the caste of the same 
name, are found in small numbers in towns and largo villages. They 
speak Hindustani at home and Marathi abroad. They are strong 
dark and wcdl made. The men shave the head but wear the beard 
and dress in a Mariitha turban, a wai.stcoat, and a wai.stcloth. The 
women who arc generally of middle height and fairer than the men 
wear a robe and bodice and appear in public but do not work except 
minding the house. Both men and women are dirty and untidy but 
hardworking. 'I’hcy are stone masons and bricklayers and are paid 
Gd. to l.v. (4-8 ".<!.) a day. They marry among themselves, form a 
separate community and have a ca.ste e<juucil of elders who punish 
wrong-doers with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. 
Ihey say they are tSunms of the Hanafi .scln^ol but have strong 
Hindu lemiings, making vows to Hindu gods, eschewing beef, and 
keeping Hindu festivals. They do not send their children to school, 
and are a fulling class. 
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Ghair Mahadis, or Anti-Mahadis, wliobelieve tbatthe last Ima m 
or Saviour has come, are found in small numbers over the whole 
district. The founder of their sect was Muhammad Mahadi, 
son of Syedkhan of Jaunpur who was born in 1443 (847 h.). He 
began to preach at the age of forty as a saint or loali and drew 
round him a number of followers both at Mecca and at Jaunpur. 
In 1497 he openly called himself the looked-for Mahadi and his 
public career was marked by a number of miracles. After his 
death in 1-504 from fever his son with a few followers came to tke 
Deccan, and in 1520, Burhan Nizamshah of Ahmadnagar became a 
staunch believer in the sect Mahadi. Even now their largest number 
of Ghair Mahadis are found in Ahmadnagar. Their converts 
were chiefly low and ignorant Musalmans. Though free to profess 
their opinions the Ghair Mahadis still practise caution or takiijdh, and 
most of them are anxious to pass as orthodox Musalmans. They 
speak Hindustani, and, except that they hold that Muhammad 
Mahadi is the last Imdm or expected Saviour and that they do not 
repent for their sins or pray for the souls of the dead, they do not 
differ from regular Musalmans in look dress or customs. They 
marry among themselves and live in circles or dairds governed by 
rules of their own. Both men and women are clean, neat, honest, 
hardworking, orderly, and thrifty. The women dress in a Maratha 
robe and bodice and do not work beyond minding the house. The 
men dress like regular Musalmans and are constables, messengers, 
and servants. They take to new pursuits and are fairly off. They 
teach their boys to read the Kuran and send them to school. They 
are a steady class. 

Halalkhors, or Sweepers, perhaps descended from local converts 
of the Bhangi caste, are found in considerable numbers in Sholapur. 
Except that they are nightsoil-men they do not differ from other 
Musalmans in look dress and social and religious customs. The 
women work as much as the men. As a chass they are dirty and 
untidy in their habits, hardworking but given to drinking date-palm 
juice. They have a separate caste council and a headman called pdtil. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and have strong Hindu 
leanings. They employ the kdz! at their marriages and deaths 
and attend mosque only on the Bakar Ids and the Eamzdn days. 
They do not associate with other Musalmans who look down on them. 
They are considered impure, and aro not allowed to read or even to 
touch the Kuran. They worship Hindu gods and keep Hindu 
feasts. They do not send their children to school and are a low 
and poor class. 

Kanja'rs, or Poulterers, probably descended from local converts 
of the Vadcir or Pardhi tribes, are found in small numbers over the 
whole district. Their home-tongue is Hindustdni and all are tall 
dark and thin. The men wear the beard and dress in a waistcloth, 
a waistcoat, and a Maratha turban. The women wear the Maratha 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and help in rearing and selling 
poultry. As a class Kanjars are dirty’^ and untidy in their habits, rear 
and sell poultry, and make hemp ropes and coir. Though hardwork- 
ing and thrifty in managing the house both men and women aro 
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given to drink. The ■women are proverbially quarrelsome. Except that 
they say that they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and ask the knzi 
to register their marriages they are Hindus in religion, worshipping 
all Hindu gods and goddesses and keeping the regular Hindu fasts 
and feasts. They form a separate community under their headman 
or chaudhari who settles social disputes and punishes breaches of 
social rules with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. 
They marry among themselves only and do not send their boys to 
school but live from hand to mouth. 

Momins, or Weavers.probably local converts of the Koshti or Sali 
class, are found in large numbers over the whole district. They are 
said to have been converted in the fourteenth century by an Arabic 
preacher Pir S 3 ’ed Husein Gaisudaraz or Khav Bunda Nawaz who 
died in 1408 (82.5 H.) at Gulbarga. The descendants of this saint or 
pir still hold the position of religious teachers or pibjadds to the 
Sholapur Momins who call themselves the pirjiidus’ disciples or 
murids and pay them a yearly tribute. Except that they wear the 
beard and speak Hindustani at home, in look dress and speech they 
resemble the Hindu -n'eavers, and their women appear in public and 
help in weaving. Both men and women as a rule are dirty and 
untidj’, but honest, orderly, and hardworking. They are ■weavers and 
use English yarn as it is cleaner and finer than local hand-made yarn. 
The well-to-do among them employ servants to work under them. 
They sell their goods to cloth merchants in Sholapur or go hawking 
them from place to place. Except during the rains their work is 
constant. Their goods are in great demand especially during the 
marriage seasons from January to June. They work both daj’ and 
night with short intervals for food and rest. Owing to the reduced 
condition of the Sholapur people in consequence of the 1876-77 
famine, Momins goods are not in so much demand as thev once were, 
and though hardworkingthc}' are given to datcpalm juicedrinkingand 
ai e badl^’’ off. Ihe wcimen wc>rk as much as the men and mind the 
house. Ihey marrj^ among themselves and form a separate body 
under their headman ov clu'i ud/w ri who is chosen from among their 
rich and well-to-do fanidie^, and punishe.s breaches of social rules 
with fines which generally take the form of ca.ste feasts. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi sect and though sehlom careful to say their 
prayers, they ^obey the hizi and perform all the leading ilasalmiin 
ccremonie.s. ihey paj' great respect to the (Jiilbarg.a saint by whom 
their forefathers wore converted to Islam and to' his descendants 
The.v p.ay them ye.arly dues and bury a roll of written paper contain- 
ing the ])edigree of the samt with their dead under the belief that 
the angels ot death Munkir and Nakir ivill cease to 
of the dead wlien they see the paper. A fev 
their bovs to read the Kuriin and send 


lie 

tease the spirit 
iw among them teach 

• - , n - - their boys to .school. Two 

Momins arc employed a.s English clerks and one rich Momin is a 
municipal Loniinissioncr at Sholapur. 

PakhalisorAVatcrCarriers,probably descended from local converts 

from the Hindu c.aste of the .same name, arc found in small numbers 
Pakh'tr^ T* ^ \ ^ 'vear a lii'avy gold earring, tho 

IS ^ot differ from ordinary Musalmans in dress, look, speech. 
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and customs. The women appear in public, mind the house, and 
help the men in their work. As a rule Pakhalis are clean, neat, 
hardworking, and orderly. They are water-suppliers and carry 
water in leather bags on their bullocks’ back. They are employed 
by Parsis, Musalmans, and Europeans, but their calling is poorly 
paid and many of the men are given to intoxicating drinks and 
drugs. They marry among themselves only, and have a separate 
caste council and headman who settles social disputes with the 
consent of the majority of the castemen, and punishes breaches 
of social rules with fines which generally take the form of caste 
feasts. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and have strong Hindu 
leanings, worshipping Hindu gods, keeping Hindu feasts and fasts, 
and eschewing beef. They do not send their boys to school. 

Pend.h.a'ris, found in small numbers in the Sholapur cantonment, 
are descended from converts from mixed Hindu classes, who, before 
the establishment of British supremacy in India were a dread 
and plague to the country. They have a mixture of local and Upper 
Indian blood, and speak a mixture of rough Hindustani Malvi and 
Marathi. As a class they are tall, dark, strong, and well made. The 
men either shave the head or cut the head hair close, wear the 
board full, and dress in a dirty and untidy turban, a shirt, a waist- 
coat, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women who 
are rather fairer than the men, wear a dirty Marfitha robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income by selling 
fuel, grass, eggs, and fowls. Though hardworking they are neither 
sober nor honest. The men keep ponies and work as servants and 
labourers. They marry among themselves, and have a separate caste 
council and a headman or jaiiulMr who settles their social disputes 
at meetings of castemen. They eschew beef and worship Yallamma. 
In religion they say they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and their 
customs are the same as ordinary Musalman customs. Of late some 
among them have begun to attend the mosque and to leave 
worshipping Hindu gods. They do not send their boys to school or 
take to now pursuits. 

Panjnigars, or Sizers, descended from local converts, are found 
in small numbers in towns only. They speak Hindustani among 
themselves and Jlanlthi or Kanarese with Hindus. They are dark 
strong and middle-sized. The men wear the beard full and dross like 
other Musalmans. The women, who ai’o fairer than the men and 
regular featured, drc'-s in the ilaratha robe and bodice, appear in 
public, mind the house, and help the men in their work. Both men 
and women are clean and neat in their habits. They are hardworking, 
but given to drinking date-jialm juice, and hence arc poorly clad and 
seldom well-to-do. They forma separato body under their headman 
and marry among themselves only. They call themselves Sunnis of 
the Hanafi sect but seldom say their prayers. They do not send 
their children to school. 

Patvegars, or Tassel Twisters, descended from local converts of 
the caste of the same name, are found scattered over the district in 
small numbers. In look speech and dress they resemble other local 
Musalmans and arc clean and neat in their habits. They are tassel 
i! 12a--27 
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twisters, make silk buttons, deck pearl and "old ornaments with silk, 
and sell false liair. They hawk their g'oods about the streets and 
make Gd. to 2s. (Re. j-1) a day. They are hardworking, orderly, and 
thrifty and are fairl}’ off. They form a distinct body under their 
headman called chfindhari and marry among them-selves. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, obey and respect the hlxi, and employ 
him at marriages and deaths, but they seldom say prayers and have 
strong Hindu leanings. They eschew beef, keep Hindu feasts, and 
offer vows to Hindu gods and goddesses. I’hey do not .send their 
boys to school but teach them to read the Kurau at home. Their 
calling is well paid and they are a saving class. 

Ra'ch-bliaras, or Heddle Fillers, probably descended from 
local converts of the same caste, are found in towns and large 
villages. They form a distinct branch of Momius, and are like 
them in look, speech, dress, and customs. Besides hcddlc-filling' 
they weave and are hardworking but given to drink and live 
frrun hand to month. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school but 
seldom .say tbeir prayers and keep Hindu festivals. They do not 
send their children to school and are badly off. 

Sikalgars, otherwise called Sikligars or Armourers, de.scended 
from local converts of the Lobar caste, arc found in small numbers 
all over the distinct. In look speech and dress they resemble 
ordinary Jlnsalmfius and as a class they arc neat and clean in their 
habits. The women appear in public, mind the house, and help the 
men in their calling. They sharpen swords, daggers, knives, and 
other weapons, and are hardworking and thrifty but their labour 
is in little demand and they are badly off. They marry among 
thc'm.scl\’es and form a distinct body under their headman who is 
generally ch(..‘-cn from their wcl]-ti.>-do familio.s. Their social and 
religious cii.>toms resemble tlro.se of Fatvegars and other Husalmtlns 
of local origin. • They do not .send their boys to school or take to 
new jiursuits and are a decaying class. 

Saltangars, or Tanner.^, descended from local converts, arc found 
in small numbers in Shoiapur. 'Jliey .speak Hindustani at homo 
and Kanare'C cir ilanithi abroad, and lu work, dress, and social 
and religions customs are like ordimn-y Musalnu'ui.s. As a class 
they are diity and untidy in their habits. 'I’liey buy sheep and 
goat skins from biitcher.s, tan tin m, and sell t’liem to Hocliis or 
shriemakers. Iheii' trade has lately sulleied nincli roving to tho 
competition ■ fLabbay.s. 'Ihoiigh hardw orking- tliev are giveu^to drink 
and arc jioor, 'I'licy marry aim iig tiiem-el'ves and form a distinct 
comiminity under their licadman or «7,om7/,or/. 'I’lioiigh ,'siiiuiis of tho 
Hanafi school they seldom say their [.rac ors and liavc- strong Hindu 
leanings, keejiiiig the Hindu feast.s and o'lleringvows to Himfu god.s. 
Ihe\ oc) iiCit sf'iid their boy.s to school or take* to neev [iiirsuit.s. 

Tfl, Hlbolis, cir Ix'tol Selltu's, local con\'crts of the Iviiiibi class, are 
found inconsiderable mimbers in towns and laree villaoe.s. They 
speak ilimlustani among themselves and .Manitlli or Kilnarese with 
oiheos. The men are tall or of mid.lle height, and dark or olive 
skmneel. '11, ey shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
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Maratlia turban or headscarf, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. Tbo 
women are fairer than the men and wear thcMaratha robe and bodice. 
They appear in public and help the men in selling betel. As a 
class Tambolis arc hardworking, clean, neat, orderly, and thrifty, 
and many of them are fairly off. They marry only among them- 
selves and have a separate and well organised class union under 
their headman called pdtil who holds caste meetings, settles social 
disputes, and fines the breakers of caste rules. They have no con- 
nection with other Musalmans and eschew beef. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi sect, but worship Brahmanic gods and goddesses and 
make offerings to Mariai, Mhasoba, and Satvai. They keep Hindu 
fasts and feasts but obey their hdzi and ask him to register their 
marriages. They do not send their boys to school. Besides betel 
sellers they are messengers and servants and are well-to-do. 

Christians are returned as numbering G2-5 and as chiefly found 
in Sholapur. Of the G2o Sholapur Christians, loS were Europeans 
mostly soldiers, sixty-eight Eurasians, and 399 Natives who are 
mostly converts of the American Maratha Mission.' The mission 
began its work in the district in 1862. To spread Christian 
knowledge the mission opened schools, kept for sale a large stock 
of the Holy Scriptures and other Christian books and tracts, and 
its missionaries preached to the people. By the end of 1877 sixty 
Hindus were converted, one-fifth of whom were high and middle 
caste Hindus, and the rest were Mhars and Mangs. At present 
(1882) Sholapur has three American mission churches one each at 
Sholapur, Dhotre in Barsi, and Vatvat in Sholapur. The congre- 
gations arc under two European missionaries aided by twenty- 
live natives as preachers, pastors, and catechists. Most of the 
converts have kept their names and surnames ; but in naming 
their children they generally prefer Christian to Hindu names. 
Per.sons bearing the same surname intermarry ; but close relation- 
ship is a bar to marriage. They form one community eating 
together and intermarrying But Brahman and other high class 
converts are averse from marrying with families who originally 
were Mhars and Mangs. I'hey do not dilfer in food, drink, dress, 
calling, faith, and customs, from Ahmaduagav Native Christians, 
ilost send their childreu to school and show sigus of improving. 

Pa’rsis are returned as numbering l.')T and as found cliiefly in 
Sholapur. As shopkeepers, mcrchauts, and contractors, they are 
well-to-do and jirosperous. 

'Pile organizati(ju of village communities varies little in different 
parts of the district. The duties and position of tlie or 

district head and the Jcslijxindr or district clerk formerly corre- 
sponded for a group cif villages to the duties of the p'ltil or village 
head aud the kulL'tniii or village clerk iu one village. Under the 
British system of land management no duties attach to the offices 
of and (h‘.-<}ij)undc, but under the Summary Settlement 

Act (\ II, of 18Go) about two-tbirds of their former emoluments 
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have been continued to the holders of those offices. Such of them 
as are well-to-do are still respected as men of old family^ but division 
of land has brought most of these families to poverty. The full 
village staff is composed of the Faiil or headman, the KiMarni or 
accountant, the Joshi or astrologer, the Gurav or temple ministrant, 
the Sonar or goldsmith, the Sutdr or carpenter, the Lohar or iron- 
smith, the Parit or washerman, the Nhdci or barber, the KumWidr or 
potter, the Mhar or the village watchman and beadle, the Mang or 
scavenger, and the Chdmbhdr or shoemaker. Only the largest 
villages support the full staff of servants. Ordinary villages have a 
varying number of servants and every village has at least the jidtU, 
Jculkarni, Mdug, and Mhar. The barber, washerman, carpenter, 
blacksmith, astrologer, and others have often to serve several 
villages. In the south and south-east of the district where 
Kanarese is spoken Giq pdtil is called rjdvda and the accountant is 
called shdinhliOij. Since the introduction of the survey rates 
villagers have neglected to pay the village servants grain allowance 
or halide, and many village servants have either left their villages 
or have taken to tillage. Still as most landholders continue to 
pay the old allowance of grain the community keeps its bold on 
most of its servants. The population of most Sholapur villages is 
mixed. Some villages are entirely Dhangar settlements, who, 
though the two classes do not intermarry, can hardly be known 
from Kunbis. The village clerk or kiiJkarni and the astrologer or 
joshi, as a rule, are Brahmans. The headman or pidtil is generally 
a Mariitha Kunbi and occasionally a Musalman, Dhangar, Gurav, 
or Lingayat. Mangs, Mhars, Chambhars, and Dhors are not allow- 
ed to use the village well ; they have generally their own well 
and when they have no well, they get their water from a Kunbi, 
or a member of the other classes who has the right to use the 
village well. When a work of public usefulness, such as repairing 
the village temple is to be done, a subscription is raised by the 
richer families, and those who cannot pay in cash pay in labour. 
But village unions to carry out public works of this kind are 
gradually becoming rarer. Formerly with few exceptions the 
villages were surrounded with walls generally of mud. These are now 
neglected and as a rule arc in ruins. There is no distinction between 
original settlers and new comers. Here and there an inhabitant 
of one village tills land in another village. The headman receives 
special honour in most public religious ceremonies. He offers the 
first cake when the Iluli is worshipjjcd during the Shimija holidays 
in March, his bullocks take the load in the cattle procession on Pola 
or Ox Day in August, and on Da-mra Day in SSeptembor- October 
he is the first to worship the dptu tree. The women of the headman’s 
family take the first place at all Mar;itha marriage parties. The 
headman sometimes, but not often, acts as a moneylender. After tho 
18/G-/ 7 famine the headmen in several cases used their influence 
to persuade moneylenders to make advances to villagers. But as a 
rule they never interfere between the lender and the borrower, and 
the profes.donal moneylender rarely calls in tho headman to help 
nm m settling a claim. Kcligious dis])utes and disputes regarding 
e shaiing of ancestral property when the amount is not very large, 
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are still sometimes referred to village councils. Of late years a large 
area of land lias virtually passed from tlie liusbandman to the 
moneylender. In many cases the land continues in the village 
hooks in the husbandman’s name, but the rent is paid by the money- 
lender to whom the land has been mortgaged. 

There is little movement either out of or into the district.^ During 
the 187G-77 famine an unsuccessful attempt was made to persuade 
husbandmen to settle in the Husangabad district of the Central 
Provinces. At the same time large numbers moved to the Biila- 
ghat districts of the Nizam’s country, and many are believed to have 
remained there. Almost the only class who leave the district in 
search of work are educated youths chiefly Brahmans, who take 
service in the Nizam’s state. The number of wandering tribes and 
of wandering carriers is small. 
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1 The 1881 census shows that 41,572 people born in Sholapur were in that year 
fouml in ilifferont iiarts of the Boniliay Presiilcncy. The details are : Poona 10,.552, 
Bombciy City STO'J, Bijapiir 52(i0, Ahniadnayiar 5243, S.itara 3998, Kliandesh 1950, 
Thana 1520, Belgauiii 1390, Kasik 1050, JJharwdr 587, ItatnAgiri 3S3, Khnara 207, 
Kolaba 248, Surat 190, Ahmadabad 95, Aden 28, Broach 14, Panoh MahMs 13, and 
Kaira 3. 
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Accoedixg to the 1881 ceusus, agriculture supports aljout 389,000 
people or GO per cent of the population. The details are ; 

iSho'aijtUi' Aiji'kiiliural Population, ISSl. 


Age. 

Males. 

Femules. 

Total. 

Under Fifteen .. 

T4,4S4 

G9,CG7 

144, ISl 

Over Fifteen 

122.:>U 


24D,04J 

^ Tulal . 


11*2, 220 

3-i;y,2i4 


*It may ho roughly estimated that about forty per cent of the 
husbandmen are Maratha Kunbis, about thirty per cent Lingayats, 
about tu-euty-five per cent Musalmans, Dhangars, Mhars^ Mangs, 
and other low-caste persons, and the remaining five per cent 
Brahmans, Gujars, and Marwaris. The higher class live in houses 
built of stone and mortar, but most live in mud dwellings with 
walls and roofs supported by rough beams and rafters. Only the 
poorest and lowest live in thatched huts. Their house furniture in all 
cases is of the simple-st; that of the better classes being distinguished 
from the lowest only by the number and size of their cooking and 
washing vessels. They may also have a bed or two and cupboards 
to contain their valuable.s. Their surplus money is spent more on 
persona] adornment, in clothes and jewelry, than in embellishing 
their houses. The higher classes have their gi-ain stored in pits 
within the village limits. Great quantities of grain are kept in this 
wav, the pits being opened only when prices are liigh enough to give 
a large profit. Middle class landholders usually keep in reserve 
grain enough to last them for a year or more, while the poorer 
husbaudmcii in average seasons have only enough to last them a 
few' months. The villagers are not only uiischcjuled but dull, f'hey 
are careful not to neglect rites and ob.^ei-vanees and most of them 
arc much under the iutlueuce of their ])ricsts whether Brahmans or 
Jangams. The women are c’laste and drimkenncss and crime are 
rare. The landholding classes are essentially conservative. What 
is cu.stomary, wdiat lias come down to them from their father.s, is 
sacred and right. Changes on local usages they stronglv resent. 
On the whole they lead a remarkably simple, frugal, soljer, and 
contented life. 'Their occasional bursts of extravagance are 
connected with religious rites, births, marriages, and deaths. On 
these occasions social usage forces a man to spend beyond his 


^ Ml. 11, Wot'dwaiil, C. >. 
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means, and debt thus contracted is held creditable and a proof of 
respectability. Of late years, owing to the restriction of 
loans caused by the provisions of the Relief Act of 18/ 9, these 
cereinonie.s have been conducted on a far less pretentious scale 
than formerly, and the expenses connected with them have mark- 
edly decreased. As husbandmen they may be said to make as 
much out of the soil as their circumstances admit. They may be 
divided into three groups, high, middle, and low. The higher class 
embraces holders of large areas mostly of superior soil with adequate 
stock and field tools. Some of their land is usually watered 
and the owners have a small capital either inherited or saved. 
These form about ten per cent of the landholding class, and are 
solvcut and independent. The middle class includes holders of 
fifty to hundred acres of middling laud who own two to four pairs 
of bullocks. The best land iu their holdings is usually sold or 
mortgaged. The tillage of their holdings shows intelligence and 
industry. By sowing a variety of crops, as a rule they manage to 
set the gains of some against the losses of others. Only iu seasons 
when all crops fail, does their condition become critical. This 
middle class includes about forty per cent of the landholders. 
The remaining fifty per cent till petty holdings of not more than 
forty acres and sometimes of as little as five. Members of this class 
have usual!}' one pair of bullock.s, sometimes only one hnllock, and 
often no bnlloeks at all. In tilling their land they are helped by 
their neighbours or kinsfolk, whom they repay out of the crop or 
by labour. Even in average seasons wretched crops arc the result of 
their wretched tillage. 

In garden land manure is always used, and it is used in dry-crop 
laud when it is available. The usual mode of manuring a field is by 
turning into it a flock of sheep aud goats, for whose services their 
owner is ]>aid according to the length of their stay. For some crops 
as wheat, unless the supply of water is abundant, dung the only readily 
available form of manure is found to render the ground too hot for the 
proper sprouting of the seed. Scarcity of manure is the main reason 
why so little laud is watered compared with the area commanded by 
the Ekruk lake and other water works. A well-to-do farmer ploughs 
his land several times before he sows it, and he weeds it several 
times while the crop is g-rowing. 'J’lioiigh the tillage is generally 
rude it seems thoroughly fitted to the soil aud to the means of those 
who practise it. Five field tools are in almost nnivcisal use, tho 
])lougli or iiiutijiir which is of various .sizes, tho kiihn- or harrow, 
tho seed drill or tiphdii, the seed-harrow or rd-iui, and the weeder 
or I'Dlpa. An irregular rotation of crops is ob.scrved and about 
a fifth nr a sixth of the holding is often left unsown. As a rulo 
tho poorer landholders neither weed nor manure their land. They 
run a light jilough over it, sow the seed broadcast, aud leave it to 
itself. They expect to get from it at the best merely a bare food 
supply for the year, and while the crop is ri]>euing, have to 
supplement their field profits by the wages of labour. Much of 
the be.st land is iu the hands of moneylenders who have either 
bought it or taken it on mortgage. The moneylenders do not 
themselves till, hut put in tenants, usually the former owners under 
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the terras of a lease. In cases of sale or mortgage between cultivator 
and cultivator the case is different. The former owner is ousted and 
the buyer or mortgagee takes possession and himself tills the land. 
The poorest land is seldom mortgaged, as no one cares to accept it 
as security for a loan. The poor landholder is thus often forced to 
sell. The tendency seems to be for the petty landholders to diminish 
and the land to fall into the hands of men of capital who employ 
the old holders as their tenants or labourers. The higher class of 
husbandmen are usually also merchants, dealing in cotton, cloth, 
and grain, and lending money. The middle class usually devote 
the whole of their time and energies to agriculture. The women 
of the house weave coarse stuffs or prepare cotton yarn and from 
the profits bay clothes for themselves and the men of the house and 
petty comforts. The women take pride in providing these things 
by their unaided efforts. When not engaged in the fields, middle 
class husbandmen employ their carts and bullocks in the carrying 
trade which in certain parts of the district is large and profitable. 
Even in average seasons the lower class of husbandmen ivre usually 
obliged to eke out the profits of their land by working for hire. 
After deductions on account of assessment, cost of cultivation, and 
customary payments to village craftsmen and other claimants, 
the returns from their badly-tilled, neglected, and exhausted land 
do not suffice for more than a bare grain-food supply. Though 
he often holds more than he is able to till if he can help it, nothing 
will induce the landholder to give up his land. He keeps to his 
village and profer.s to work within reach of its limits on half the 
wages he could earn further away. Unless driven by want he never 
deserts his homo in search of labour. On the fir.^t chance ho 
returns with his small savings and boldly makes a fresh attempt at 
tillage. 

Individuals of the higher class are often out of debt and indeed 
have never incurred debt. Though sometimes indebted, they are well 
able to meet their liabilities and may be considered solvent and 
prt)sperou3. Their debt, if they have any debt, may almost always bo 
traced to expenditure connected with religious and social rites and 
is prompted rather by a love of show than by necessity. Tlie best 
land of middle class holders is usually sijld or mortgaged as security 
for loans. Under the conditions which existed betore the Ryots’ 
Relief Act the middle and lower class landholders, who together 
form ahont ninety per cent of the rural poijulation, aci'[uired the 
habit of applying to the moneylender to meet all agricultural or 
other wants. That the ease with uhicli loans ccudd hi' obtained 
has often hecn the one main inducement to borrow, and that easy 
borro'u i u g has brought fo( )lish spend lug’ is obvious. At the same time 
it must he admitted that iicces-ity often constrains tiie borrower. 
Failure of crops whole or partial, the death or the aging of cattle, 
pressure for the payment of the (Government rental, waiil of grain 
foi seed and fijr food, and the pcrfeinnance of recurnug religious 
and social ceremonies, these emergencies constantly '"aris.e” and 
thoj can he met only by a loan. I’liosc and nmucroiis other petty 
miscellaneous want.s can ho satisfied only liy one whoso thoroiigli 

local knowledge of the circumstaucc.s of each individual with whom 
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he deals enables him to render the required assistance promptly and 
elFectively as the need arises. One chief reason why tagai advances 
from Government have been comparatively unsought^ is that they 
cannot be obtained at once and on the spot. Months may pass before 
the landholder receives the money he has applied for, and often, when 
he gets it, the need for it no longer exists. It may be accepted that 
only about ten per cent of the agricultural classes are free from debt, 
and that the remaining ninety per cent are involved, advances from 
time to time under some shape being a necessity to them. The Relief 
Act, by protecting their property from attachment and sale for debt, 
has doubtless rendered this necessity less urgent. Still in seasons of 
scarcity which recur almost every third year in Sholapur, the need 
will arise ; and, in the absence of the moneylender, who naturally 
holds his hand, will have to be met by the State. Credit loans are 
made on rates varying from eighteen to 37j per cent according to 
the solvency of the borrower, and secured loans at half those rates. 
The relief measures have not affected the rate at which money is 
lent, but have induced circumspection in lending. Pledges of 
valuables are the most acceptable form of security, while loans on 
house property command higher rates, owing to possible deprecia- 
tion in the value of the security, difficulty of finding tenants, and 
of realisation of advance.s by sale. 

The effects of the 1870 and 1877 famine are still (1883) noticeable 
in the poverty of the people and in their diminished numbers. 
As a rule they are badly fed, housed, and clothed. Half of them 
are ruined by one season of drought and they have no resources to 
fall back on. In most villages dwellings still (1883) lie in ruins 
uuteiianted since they were deserted by their starving owners. 
Comyiared with 1872 tlio census figures of 1881 show in Barsi and 
Sholapur a fall of .jU,0U0 or about one-sixth, and, since the 
famine, a considerable area of land in holdings on which 
assessTiicnt is levied has remained unsown. Sometimes the laud is 
kept fallow or for pasturage, but the want of tillage is more often 
due to want of means to cultivate. The owner keeps on hoping for 
a bumper crop or some access of fortune which never comes by 
which he will be enabled to bring all his laud under the plough, 
d’ho last thing he think.s of is to resign any portion of his holding. 
Ho Would not perhaps g('t it again wheu he wanted it. This 
clinging to his IutuI involves a heavy loss to the landholders. 
In addition to the land which is paid for and not tilled the 
ladurns of arable waste show an increase of about .10,000 acres in 
Hholiipur and of about 1000 acres in Barsi over the arable waste 
before the famine. At the same time the large area of arable waste 
in the Shohij )ur snb-divisiou is hardly a safe test of the poverty 
of the landholding class. iMuch land which lapsed to (.rovornment 
owing to default during the famine season has not since been given 
out for cultivation. Applications for it are numerous, but, pending 
forest settlement, are held iu abey.ance. Still it may bo affirmed 
that losses to cultivation sustained during the years of famine liav^e 
not b('en fully retrieved. The value of land is low, as shown by the 
insignilicant sums realized at the auction sales of occ\ipancy rights. 
The bodily effects on the people are no longer ajjpareut. The sick 
i: l-2.j— 2S 
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and weakly who lingered after the famine have either died or 
recovered. Births have resumed their normal excess over deaths. 
In recent years food has been abundant and cheap while the wages 
of labour have been high. 

As has already been noticed, during the last ten or twenty years 
there has been a marked tendency for the land to fall into the 
hands of men of capital whether of the cultivating or non- 
cultivating class. Most of the best land has passed to them by 
mortgage or sale. They alone could afford to hold these lands and 
pay the assessment on them during the years of famine between 
1876 and 1879. During those years many transfers were effected. 
The former owners have sunk to rack-rented tenants or farm 
labourers and the number of registered occupants has greatly 
diminished. Under the Relief Act a small percentage of mortgagors 
will succeed in recovering their mortgaged land.s, but the operation 
of the Act will probably in the end result in still further transfers 
to the moneyed class. The poorer landholders must have loans and 
an out-surrender of their land is the only effectual form of security 
they can now command. So long as the seasons continue favourable 
they will be spared the necessity of borrowing, but with bad years the 
necessity will return. During the last few years many petty money- 
lenders have given up their former calling and devoted themselves 
and their capital wholly to agriculture. This again will reduce the 
number of tenants and force them to the status of labourers. 

Of an area of 2,848,731 acres, 2,C4G,13G acres or 92‘88 per cent 
are in GG3 Government villages and 202, -595 acres or 7' 12 per cent 
in 54 alienated villages. The Government lands have been all 
surveyed and of the lands in alienated villages 132,090 acres have 
been surveyed. Of the 2,040,130 acres of Government land, 
2,400,243 acres or 90 70 per cent are arable, l.j.3,709 acres or 5‘88 
per cent unarable, .5419 acres or 0'2l per cent grass or /:}(ran • 
29,553 acres or ri2 per cent forest; and 55,182 acres or 2-09 per 
cent village sites, roads, and river beds. Of the 2,400,243 acres of 
arable laud in Government villages 215,115 or 8’9G per cent are 
alienated. Of the whole arable area of 2, 100,243 acre.s, 1,873,098 
acres or 78 03 per cent were in 1882-83 under tillage. Of this 
62,382 acres or 3-33 per cent were garden land, 2851 acres or OGG 
per cent were rice laud, and 1,807,862 acres or 96-51 per cent were 
dry crop land. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of 
holdings was 49,G5(i with an average area of about forty-eight acres. 
Of the whole number, 2837 were holdings of not mure thau fivo 
acres, 3270 were of six to ten acres, 9479 of eleven to twenty 
acres, 22,101 of twenty-one to fifty acres; 8190 of fifty-ono to 
100 acres; 2G22 of 101 to 200 acVes ; 505 of 201 to 300 acres, 
149 of oOl to 400 acres ; and 97 of above lOO acres. 4’ho 
occupants who have holdings of over 100 acres arc Brahmans, local 
^ aui^, Gujai s, IMaiathiis, and Dhaugars. As ,a rule the Brahmans, 
local Yanis, and Gnjars sublet their holdings. 

According to the Collector’s yearly returns the 1882-83 field 
stock included 20,193 plouglrs, 11,569 carts of which 83.5 were 
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riding carts and 10,734 were used in carrying loads, 192,733 
bullocks, 101,318 cows, 55,523 buffaloes of which 33,716 were 
females and 21,807 males, 10,292 horses mares and colts, 4480 
donkeys, 418,240 sheep and goats, and 40 camels. 

The soil of Sholapur is of three kinds, kali or black, barad or coarse 
gray, and tdmhdl or reddish. Except in Barsi where black soil is 
the rule and coarse gray is rare, most of the district is either gray or 
red. As there are few table lands, the black soil is almost confined 
to the banks of rivers and large streams. Most of the black soil 
is stiff and clayey, though near the meeting of the Bhima and Sina 
in the Sholapur sub-division it is particularly fine. Of three main 
divisions of soil the black has three varieties, pure black, morvandi 
and cliopan or cliikan that is loamy; the barad or gray has 
three varieties, pandhar or wdiite, barad or coarse gray, and 
chunlchadi or limy; and the tdmbdi or red has two varieties, gdda 
and pure tdmbdi or reddish. Of the three varieties of black 
soil the pure black is generally found in flat plots. The soil 
is perfectly black and free from sand or stones. When mixed 
with water it swells and is very soft to the touch. However 
abundant the rainfall, it soaks in the whole of the rain and does not 
allow it to flow off or to stagnate. When the rains are over it does 
not crack. For a depth of about seven feet below the surface the 
soil is found of the same quality ; below this is either water or a 
rocky black stratum. This soil does not need an abundant supply 
of fre.sh water. With one heavy shower good crops grow even 
though the later rains fail. This soil is generally used for rahi 
or cold weather crops such as jondhala that is Indian millet and 
gram. It is seldom suited for kharif or rain crops, and among 
rain crops, only for cotton, knrdai or safflower, and tur or Cajanus 
indicus. Of garden crops, groundnuts, even if not constantly 
watered, thrive in this soil. In a few parts of the district this pure 
black soil occurs in whole numbers. In most places the black soil 
occurs as small patches in gray and red fields. A mixture of this 
black is required before retl or gray soils can bo fertile. Pure 
black soil is not difficult to plough and the seed grows 
surely and rapidly. The morvandi soil is found away from river 
banks and streams. It is less black and soft to the touch than the 
pure black soil, but like pure black, it is altogether free from a 
whitish or reddish element. In this soil occur a black sandy 
substance and flat pieces of white reddish or black flint, as large as 
small lemons. The soil is two to three feet deep; below it are 
white and black layers of rock coloured like burnt black bricks. 
This soil docs not need heavy showers. It is generally sown when 
a short rainfall seems likely. If the seedling once takes it 
needs no more water than the natural moisture of the soil. 
Morvinidh soil is easily ploughed. It is well suited for gram, and 
is used only for raid or cold weather crops such as jondtada or 
Indian millet, gram, safflowci’, and b.arley. In years of heavy 
rainfall this soil does not yield good crops; otherwise the growth 
of the crops is speedy and certain. When the rain fails the surface 
gapes in large deep cracks. The pieces of flint which occur in this 
soil seem to help it to keep its moisture. Chopan or chikan that is 
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loamy soil is found witliin a mile or two of river banks and streams. 
It is mixed white and black, the white element being not very 
noticeable. Under this loam which is often as much as fifteen to 
twenty feet deep, lies a layer of rock. It is saltish and free 
from stones or sand. It is soft to the touch, even softer than 
the pure black. It is very hard and does not easily yield either to 
the plough or to the rain. It grows wheat and Indian millet 
joadhula, and, during the rains, it can grow hajri. When the rains 
cease the soil gapes in large cracks and fissures, often fifteen to 
twenty feet deep; these serve as village granaries, and keep grain 
ten to twenty years without spoiling. An inferior but widely used 
salt used to be made from this soil, but since the passing of 
the Salt Act (Act VII. of 1873) the manufacture has been 
stopped. Of the three varieties of harad soil the pundhur or 
white is generally found near villages, seldom far from the village 
site or gi'fvthi'ni. It is never found near the banks of rivers or 
streams. It is whitish, saltish, and free from stones or sand. 
When mixed with water it does not swell and is hard to the touch. 
It is not sticky and can be easily worked by water. This soil is 
found to a depth of four or five feet, below which comes a layer of 
rock. It does not easily yield to the plough. With constant water 
it grows tobacco, wheat, chillies, and fruit trees. Though a useful 
soil it is so hard to work that it is often left waste, or used 
in making uufired bricks, building walls, plastering rooks, aud 
in making sora or saltpetre. Bautd or coarse gray .soil is found 
on the slopes of high lauds. It is whitish and reddish and much 
mixed with hiitruiu or crumbly trap. A layer of pure hannl soil is 
rarely found more than one toot deep; below this is a layer of 
crumbly trap mixed with sand, earth, and small brittle stones 
which under pressure turn to dii^t. It is fi.irmed of ditferent 
substances washed out of the rocks, ^\’heu mixed with water it 
becomes .solid. It i.s not sticky aud can be easily pulverised. It 
requires constant shower.^, and if the raius hold oil fnr a week 
becomes dry aud u.seless. Cold weather crops are rarely grown in 
harad or coarse gray soil, and of the rain crops red Indian millet 
called joijdi alone does well. Cliunlcliudi or lime-laden soil i.s 
found on the tops of high lands. It is whiter than the coarse 
gray or harad and has a strong limestone clement. Even on the 
surface this soil is not unmixed with lime. About a foot below the 
surface is a layer of soft inuriihi or crumbly trap which is les.s 
red than the tiiariniL found under gray soil. It needs constant 
water. It is never used for ndn or cold weather crops. Of the 
Ldtarif ownni crops it is best suited to Indijiiov Dolichos bitlorus. 
Of the two varieties of tdiithdi or red soil the adda is chielly 
found in hollows near river banks and streams. It'is reddish and 
free from stones and sand. The soil is live to .six feet deep, below 
which is a layer of sand. IVhcn wet it becomes very soft. It 
dijes not yield salt and does not crack when dry. Ituriug the 
raius (jdda. soil i.s cou.stantly liable to be washed by floods. As it 
consists of fine earth depo.-'ited from running'' or standing water the 
ijdd(i soil is rich, and is very favourable to the growth of trees, plants, 
and vegetables. Grass of excellent ((uality grows readily on this 
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soil. The soil is not hard to the plough and is well fitted for rabi or 
cold weather crops. Of the crops grown on it Indian millet or 
joiuUuila and castor seed or crandi thrive best. It does not want a 
constant supply of moisture and with one heavy shower yields a 
good crop. In yield it comes next to the best black soil. It is 
the soil most used by potters in making earthen vessels. Pure red 
or tinnhiU soil is generally found on the tops and slopes of high 
lands, much mixed with small soft stones. It does not remain 
pure for more than half a foot from the surface. About a foot from 
the surface comes a layer of soft muruhi or crumbly trap which is 
easily ground to powder. It is well fitted for growing mangoes 
and other fruit trees, especially the plantain. Of the rain crops 
bdjri, til, muyi, and rnatld thrive best in this soil. Cold weather 
crops are sometimes grown but the outturn is small. 

The chief field tools are the plough or nditgar, the harrow or 
the rake or p/iufi, the bullock hoe or /to/pn, the drill ov tiphan, 
the seedharrow or rdsni, the smallpickaxe or kudaJ, the spade or khore, 
the hand rake or Jdtdlc, the grubbing hoe or khurpe, the crowbar 
ov pnhir, the are or kurhad, the sickle or v ila, &nd the sling or 
gophdti. The plough is made of hahknl wood carved on one side 
whose end is covered with movable iron plating. The beam is 
pierced with a central hole in which a wooden pole five to six feet 
long is fixed. A tapering piece of wood is also fixed to the bar 
which serves both as a handle and to press the plough into the soil. 
In the Paudharpur, Jlalsiras, and Sangola sub-divisions in the south 
and west ploughs are often drawn three to five inches deep by two 
to four bullocks in the mdl or high and the hnrad or gravelly soils ; 
in the Sholapur, Earsi, Karmala, and Madha sub-divisions in the 
east and north they are drawn twelve to fifteen inches deep by eight 
to ten bullocks in deep black soil. The plough costs about £2 (11s. 20). 
The harrow or kitlnv i.s a beam of wood about throe feet long with 
two hules pierced on tin,- under-face near the ends. In each of the 
holes i.s li.xod a spar of wood about a foot and a half long and 
between the ends of the two sjiars runs an iron blade three inches 
broad and nearly three feet long. Into the wooden beam is thrust 
a pole six to seven feet long and to the polo a handle is fixed. 
While the hai-row is in motion the driver stands on the beam and 
holds fast the handle. The kiilov costs about 3.«. (Jls. 1^\ Tho 
rake or iduni consists of a wooden headpiece in which iron-cased 
wooden teeth are fixed and a hmg handle set in a hole in the middle 
of the beam. The phan costs about I.s. (Its. 2). The weeding" 
harrow or kolpit is a beam of wood three feet long pierced with a 
wooden pole in tho middle and with two .small holes one on each 
side of the pole. In each tlu'se holes is <a small spar of wood 
whoso end is armed with sickle-shaped iron blade.s fit to cut grass 
and weeds. A small bar of wood fastened into the beam serve.s as a 
handle. E.xccpt that it has two curved instead of several straight 
teeth the knlpa differs litth- from the jdiiiu or rake. Tho kolpa costs 
about d.v. G(?. (Ivs. 1 ('). The seod-drdl or tiphun consists of a heavy 
hdblttil beam feet hmg and 2j feet round. Its transverse 
section is a scpiaro. It is provided with threo tines with 
interspaces of eleven or twelve inches. The tines project forwards 
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and downwards and are pierced in the centre of the exposed portion 
by holes which receive the bamboo seed tubes. These meet 
above the beam and are there brought together by a cup-shaped 
receiver, into which the seed is poured by the hand of the sower. 
The bottom of the cup communicates by holes with each seed 
tube. The pointed coulters make the seed drill, and each is directly 
before the lower mouth of its seed tube. The lines of the drills 
are kept straight by making the off-bullock on the return journey 
travel on the outside drill of the three made in the first. The seed- 
harrow or nisni is a light harrow very like the kuhir except that the 
beam and knife are much longer and lighter. The knife is three 
feet long and the beam about '6^ to four feet. It follows the seed 
drill to cover up the seed and level the ground. It costs about 
•Sw. (Ks. li). Of smaller tools, the crowbar costs about 2.s. (Re. 1), 
the pickaxe, axe, spade, and sling each about l-s. (8 ai\), the hand 
rake or ddtale and the sickle each about 6d. (4 as.), and the 
grubbing hoe about 3(7. (2 ((.y.). 

Sholapur has seven water works, of which three the Koregaon 
Ashti and Ekruk lakes supply tillage water, and four at Sholapur 
Barsi Karmala and Pandharpur supply drinking water. Of the three 
tillage water works the Koregaon lake is an old work improved 
and the Ashti and Ekruk lakes are new works. 


The Koregaon lake lies thirteen miles north-east of Barsi and is 
formed by throwing two earthen dams across two separate valleys. 
The larger dam on the west is 995 feet long and seventy-one feet 
high in the centre, and the smaller dam on the south-east is 300 feet 
long with a ^-eatest height of twelve feet. The drainage area is 
4'4 square miles. The original depth of the lake near the darn 
seems to have been fifty feet, but several centuries of silt have much 
lessened its depth and reduced its storage capacity. Between 1855 
and 1858, under the orders of the Collector, the full supply level 
was raised nine feet which led to the building of the smaller dam. 
As the dams wei-e of iuferior materials, the increased head of water 
in the lake caused great leakage. Surveys made in 18G3 showed a 
greatest depth of twenty-one feet, a mean depth of thirteen feet, and 
an area of 7,406,312 square feet or 170 acres. In 1801 and 1805 
steps were taken to stop the leakage, d’hese repairs included the 
entire rebuilding of the frout of the larger dam for a depth of 
thirty feet that is to below low-water level, and the makino- of a 
puddle trench, twelve feet deep and three feet wide, al()n”j- the 
whole length of the smaller dam. In September 1870 the smaller 
dam was breached, and the efficiency of the work was greatly 
impaired. It has for several years pa"st (187S) been pnjposcd to 
restore the work by repairiug the huger darn and l)y buildino- on the 
site of the smaller dam a waste-weir, 135 feet lung, of eoncrede I'lumd 
with rubble mas(jnry, and by making new outlet arrano-ements, 
consisting of a twelve-inch pipe, fitted with a sluiem valve of tho 
ordinary pattern. The lake will then have a depth of fourteen feet 
from outlet to full .supply, an available capacity of 81,298,1 14 cubic 
feet, and a full supply area of 8,79:1,017 square feet or 202 acres 
A run-off of eight mches would fill the lake, and it is estimated that’ 
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after deducting fourteen millions of cubic feet for evaporation, one 
filling would suffice to water 970 acres of rabi or cold weather crops. 
The restoration is estimated to cost about £983 (Ks. 9830), or, 
including establishment and other charges, about £1200 (Rs. 12,000). 
In 1882-83 the lake watered Sli acres in the village of Koregaon 
which paid £17 8s. (Rs. 174) for water rates. Of the 841 watered 
acres nineteen grew groundnut, eight turmeric, 7\ sugarcane, 
thirty-five jvdri, thirteen wheat, and 2^ gram. 

The Ashti lake lies in the Madha sub-division twelve miles north- 
east of the large town of Pandharpur. The project was originally 
drawn up in 18G9 by Major Penny, R. E. The lake is formed 
by throwing across the Ashti stream, a feeder of the Bhima, an 
earthen dam 12,709 feet long, with a greatest height of 57'75 
feet. The lake when full has an area of rather more than four 
square miles and holds 1,499,470,085 cubic feet of water. From 
this lake two canals are led. The left bank canal, which is 114 
miles long, discharges thirty cubic feet a second and commands 
12,258 acres ; the right bank canal, which is ten miles long, 
discharges ten cubic feet a second, and commands 5624 acres. 
The land commanded is chiefly in the Pandharpur sub-division 
which has an arable area of 221,066 acres. Of this area 8823 acres 
or four per cent were generally watered, chiefly by wells. The lake 
supply is sufifleient to water 10,809 acres in regular rotation, thus 
raising the arable area under command from four to nine per cent 
of the whole cultivated area. The dam is entirely of earth and of 
the usual section with a top width of six feet at reduced level 244, 
that is 1561 feet above mean sea level. The slopes are one and 
half to one down to reduced level 232 which is the full supply 
level. Below this the inner slope is made at three to one, and 
the outer slope at two to one. A puddle trench ten feet thick i-uns 
throughout the length of the dam, being founded everywhere on 
rock or other impermeable strata. In addition a concrete wall, five 
feet thick, has been built at the river crossing, founded on rock and 
running well into the banks on both sides. The concrete wall is 
under the centre of the dam, and the puddle trench is put forward 
parallel to and twenty feet in front of the wall and bi’ought in 
again on both sides to join the centre line, thirty feet from the end 
of the concrete wall. For this length puddle trenches, seven feet 
wide, run on each side of the concrete wall, and then the width is 
gradually reduced till ten feet is reached, and with this width the 
puddle trench is carried to the ends of the dam. The exposed por- 
tions of the dam are guarded from wear by a mi.xture of crumbly 
trap and earth. The inner slope is pitched between reduced level 205 
and 210 with stone varying in thickness from six to twelve inches. 
The whole dam was huilt in six-inch layers, well watered and 
rammed. A waste weir, with crest at 232 and 800 feet wide, is formed 
by cutting through a saddle on the right bank of the lake. The dis- 
charging capacity is 48,000 cubic feet a second, equal to a run-off 
of 0'80 of an inch the hour from the drainage area of ninety-two 
square miles. The height to which such a flood would rise is seven 
feet above the crest of the weir and five feet below the top of the 
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dam. The side slopes in both canals are uniformly one and a half 
to one, except in the tenth mile right bank canal where they are 
one to one. All flood water is passed under the canals by 
aqueducts^ or above them by ovcr-passage.s which also serve as 
accommodation bridges during the dry weather. The outlet and 
regulating works for the left bank canal include a head wall, on the 
face of which are arranged the lifting gear of two cast-iron valves, 
through which the water is discharged into a tunnel, by which it is 
passed under the dam into a di.scharging basin, constructed at the 
head of the canal. The head wall is of coursed rubble masonry, 
with a cornice of neatly dressed Ashlar work, one and a half feet 
high. The length at bottom is eighteen feet and the breadth lOi 
feet. The front face is vertical with two recesses, finished off at 
the top with relieving arches, to admit of working the lifting 
gear. The rear face is stepped in gradually by three one-foot offsets 
and one of li feet. The sides are carried up vertically for twelve feet 
and are then given a batter of one in twelve to the top. The height 
of the wall is d3'-3 feet, and the reduced level at to]) is 211 or three 
feet below the formation level of the dam. The cornice projects IJ 
feet beyond the wall proper, and the platform on the top is thus Sj 
feet by 17-|. This platform is joined to the dam by a simple foot 
bridge of two plate girders with teak flooring. The clear span is 
twenty-two feet and the breadth four feet. It rests on the platform 
at one end, and, at the other, on an earthwork bank throwm out from 
the dam to receive it. Cast-iron standards and hand rails are provid- 
ed on both side.s of the bridge and round the platform. There are ttvo 
two-feet square sluice valves. The frame on which the valves work is 
of cast-iron tixed to the masonry by bolts and furnished with iron 
guides for the valves. Each valve is worked by a hollow cast-iron 
screw column attached to the valves by lifting rods. A male screw 
fixed to the capstan on the top W(.)rks in this column, lifting and 
lowering it and the valves. Thrust blocks are provided, and 
pedestals at five feet centres guide the lifting rods. In passing 
through the sluices the water is received into a conical egg-shaped 
tunnel, with a major axis of lO’TU feet and a minor of eight feet. 
This section gradually decreases for ten feet in length, and then 
joins the tunnel proper which also is egg-shaped and six by fiuir 
feet with a uniform thickness of lA feet. The larger end is at the 
bottom and not at the tup, as is the custom in sewage works, where 
a large velocity with a small head is indi'-pensuble. To prevent the 
creep of water between the tunnel and the earth woik, three concrete 
rings have been constructed round the tunnel jia-'Snig 1 A to three 
feet into the earthwork. 'I ho discharging chamber, tweidy-tour 
feet by twelve has been provided to reduce tlm speed of the water 
before it i.s passed into the canal. This chamber is four feet widi' 
at its meeting with the tunnel and six feet wiih' at the head of the 
canal. Trio head works of the right hank canal are almost the same 
as those of the left bank canal ; but as the re(|uired discharge is only 
one-third of what is nece.ssary for the left bank canal, all parts of 
the work are of .a smaller size. Three circular valves twelve inches 
in diameter, of the ordinary pattern, have been provided, arranged 
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in two tierSj with two valves below and one above. The lake was 
completed on theSlst of July 1881 ata cost of £33,499 (Rs. 3,34,990). 
The dam was begun on the 1st of December 1876 as a famiue relief 
work. The greatest number of famine labourers employed on any 
one day was 19,949. The total expenditure on relief work was about 
£30,962 (Ks. 3,09,620), including payments to children and chari- 
table relief. The work done was worth £14,628 (Rs. 1,46,280) at 
normal rates, that is a loss of £16,334 (Rs. 1,63,340) on the relief 
element of the work. The work was finally closed as a famine relief 
on the 30th of November 1877. From the 16th of July 1878 to the 
5th of February 1882 a gang of convicts was employed in making 
the dam, laying the pitching, and clearing the waste weir channel. 
The convicts also did all the earthwork for fifteen miles of the 
canals. The greatest number of convicts employed was 1110. 
In 1882-83, of 1.5,418 acres, the whole arable area under command, 
248 were watered and paid about £90 (Rs. 900) for water rates. Of 
these 248 watered acres thirty-four w’ere poor rice, thirty-three shnlu 
or Indian millet, forty-five wheat, fifty-two groundnut, eighteen 
sugarcane, twenty chillies, fourteen tobacco, and the rest miscel- 
laneous crops. The water rates charged were £1 4s. (Rs. 12) the 
acre for twelve months crops, 8.s. (Rs. 4) fur eight months crops, 4s. 
(Rs. 2) for four mouths or cold weather crops. Is. (Re. 1) for dry or 
rain crops?, and 8.s. (Rs. 4) for hot weather crops. For watering by 
lifts half rates were charged. 

TheEkruk Lake, thelargost artificial lake in the Bombay Presidency, 
lies five miles north-east of Sholapur. The scheme \\as prepared in 
1863 and sanctioned in 1866. It comprises a reservoir formed by an 
earthen dam 72UO feet long and seventy-two feet in greatest height 
and throe canals. The dam is thrown across the valley of the Adbila, 
a feeder of the Sina, wliich has a drainage area of 160 square mdes 
above the lake. The lake is sixty feet deep wlieu full, and holds 3350 
millions of cubic feet. The area of water surface is 1640 acres or 7^ 
square miles. Two waste weirs, together 750 feet long, are jirovided 
for the csca]i0 of Hood water after the lake is full. Of the canals one 
on each bank is at a high level, designed for four months’ watering, 
and the third on the left bank is at a low level, designed fora twelve 
months’ discharge. Of the two high level canals the right bank 
canal is cigliteeu miles long, discliarges sixty cubic feet a second, 
and coinmands 5(!.5 acres ; and the left bank canal is four miles 
long, discharges twenty-five cubic feet a second, and commands 
856 acres. The low level left bank canal is twenty-six miles 
long, discharges seventy <'ubio feet a second, ami commands It), 601 
gross acres. The canals are bridged and regulated throughout, 
and can be lengthened so as to command a larger area. The low 
level canal How.s close past the town of ISholdpur. The work was 
begun in 1 866, and the dtiiu was closed in December 1869. Some 
water was supplied to the A- /(<()■//’ or rain crop of 1871-72. At tlio 
end of 1876-77 the work was complcded, excejit the masonry heads to 
distributaries and the last two miles of the low level canal and the 
last twelve miles of the high level right bank canal. By the end of 
1881-82 all the works connected with the Ekruk lake were completed 
at a total cost of about £121,262 (Rs. 12,12,620), In 1882-83, of 
B 1-25—29 
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15,320 acres, tlie arable area uuder command, 1306 were w'atered 
and paid £524 (Rs. 5240) for water rates. Of these 1306 watered 
acres 395 were for wheat, 145 for interior rice, forty-eight for ji'iiri, 
thirty-nine for gram, 23G fur groundnut, 173 fur sugarcane, fifty- 
seven for fruit and flower trees, forty-eight for vegetables, fifty-seven 
for chillies, thirteen for turmeric, and the rest for iniscellaueous 
crops. Be.sides tillage water, the Ekruk lake supplies drinking water 
to the town of Sholapur. 

Of the f(jur town water works the Sholapur water works were 
designed and completed by Mr. C. T. Burke, B. E., executive engineer. 
They were begun iu November 1878 and opened in March 1881. The 
highest daily demaud of water was e.stimated at five gallons a 
head for a population of 50,666, or 253,330 gallons. The water is 
drawn from the low level canal of the Ekruk lake in the fifth mile, 
into a settling pond 146 feet square at the floor and 148 feet square 
at top. The depth of water is iO’4 and that available 9'6 feet. The 
capacity is 1,292,705 gallons or 51 days of the estimated supply. 
The settling tank is prr.vided with a scouring pipe nine inches in 
diameter fitted with a sluice valve. The water is drawn from this 
pond through two suction pipes by' two of Tangyo Brothers and 
Holman’s special steam pumps. These pumps are direct-acting and 
capable of being worked separately or combined. They can each 
deliver 200,000 gallons in ten hours into the high level reservoir, 
that is an elevation of 160 feet through a line of piping ten inches 
in diameter and 8500 feet long. Each pump has a steam cylinder 
eighteen inches, and a water cylinder ten inches in diameter, both 
having a stroke of thirty-si.x incho.s. I'he water cylinder is lined 
with brass. Ca^t-iron air vessels of ten times the capacity of the 
barrel of thepum]) are fixed, one on the sujiply and the other on the 
delivery main, to etpiahV.e the flow of water. They are provided 
with air pumps ami relief valves. The two boilers are of the Cornish 
tyjie with six Calloway tubes in the flue. They are tweuty'-oight 
feet long, 5], fect in diameter, and have steam domes three feet 
high ami 2) feet in diameter, [suitable engine house, boiler room, 
and fuel slied have been jirovided near the settling pond. The 
water is puin|)ed into two service reservoirs with floors at eighty-six 
feet ami 581 feet above that of the settling ])oml ; from the.se it i.s 
distributed liy sub-main and branch pipes to all parts of the town 
and suburbs. ’I'be high level reservoir is desie-iu,,] to siqiplv the 
Bakharpeth and the suburbs, and the low level reservoir siijqilies 
the r(‘st i,f the town. 1 he low' level r(“servo]]' is circular having 
arched riuliid w'alis which siqiport a roof of gidvani/ed eorrii mated 
iron. Of the chief iliinmisions the internal dmineti-r at floor level 
is eighty-tw'o feet iiml at full supply 8.71 feigjthe dejitli of wiiter 
IS twi’lve f(‘et. I he ii\ailable ciqiacity' i.s 6S,iIl ciibic feet or 
420,133 gallons, eqniv.ahuit to I'liO days of the estimated supply. 
The floor and foumlations are of eoncrete founded oii rock. 'I'tio 
external or main WidI i.s of earefidly executi'd uiieoiirsed nibble 
masonry, with afitceof eoiir.sed nibble in six inch courses. Th(> tbii-k- 
ness on ti>p is 21 feet and at bottom six feet, the totiil height being 
ten feet, f he inner face has a hatter or s|(,p(. of oiu' in twelve, and 
the external snriiiee is tormed with a curve ui seventeen feet radius 
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The high level reservoir is similar in design, but larger than the 
low level reservoir, having an available capacity of 8S,193 cubic 
feet or 549,442 gallons. The diameters of the distributing pipes 
have been carefully adapted to the work required of each ; for a 
length of 10,530 feet these pipes are six inches in diameter, for 9969 
feet four inches, and for 12,737 feet three inches. Sluice valves 
have been fixed upon all pipes so as to render each part of the 
distribution independent of the rest. The actual delivery of water 
for use is made from sixty-eight stand-posts fitted with push cocks 
and erected at convenient points throughout the town. The whole 
work cost £21,718 8.^. (Rs. 2,17,184), which were paid by the Shola- 
pur municipality. After being maintained by the public works 
department for six months, the work was handed to the municipality 
in September 1881. In 1881-82 the quantity of water used was 
15,340,725 cubic feet, and the rate charged was 2.-!. (Re. 1 ) for every 
10,000 cubic feet of water delivered into the settling pond. 

To supply drinking water to Barsi a storage reservoir was built 
close to the town in 1877 at a cost of £2825 (Rs. 28,250). It is 
designed to contain nineteen millions of cubic feet, and has a 
drainage area of I ^ square miles and a surface area of sixty-five 
acres. 

To supply drinking water to Karmala the water from springs in 
wells lying about three quarters of a mile to the south of the town 
is carried through an earthenware conduit to dipping wells at 
convenient sites. The water works were completed in 1877 at a 
cost of about .£235 (Rs. 2350) which was paid by the municipality. 

To supply drinking water to Paiidharpur a storage reservoir, 
about a mile south-west of the town, was built in 1874 at a cost 
of £21,614 (Rs. 2,1(),140) which were paid by the municipality. The 
dam is built of earth faced with st<uies, is 3560 feet long, and 
has a greatest height of forty-four feet and a greatest depth of 
thirty-three feet. The drainage area is ten scpmre miles and the 
surface area when full is 196 acres. The cajiacity is 89,330,058 
cubic feet and the available ca}>acity nr that above level of sill of 
regulator is 79,166,083 cubic feet, brum this reservoir to a service 
reservoir built close to the tow n, water is carried by a line of iron 
piping 3700 feet long, and from the service reservoir it is distributed 
through iron mains si.x to ten inche.s in diameter. 

Besides from the Koreuaon, Ashti, and Rkriik lakes hnijf'i i/at or 
ganieu land is watered eitlier by thr.>W'ing ilanis across streams or 
by wells. I roin the dams land is A\atered at the latest till tin' end 
of March. Wells arc rarely sunk in or high level lands. 

According to the IS82 returns, isliolajinr has ten rivers, the Bliiina, 
iSina, ^liin, Bhogavati, Apenpa, BedUi, Cliandani, Korna, Nil, 
and Sira, 818 streams, 2 1 1 reservoirs, and 17, 172 wells. Uf the 
It, 172 Wells 4812 are used for drinkinu’ and washing and 12,660 
for watering; 4/ 12 are with stejis and 12,7(in;ire williout steps, d^he 
wells without sti'ps havo aua\erage depth of (weutv fo twenty- 
five feet and ci’st t.-jo to 1.2U0 (Hs 2nO-i'()Uii) to make Tiio 
Wi’lls witliout stejis h.uean a\i'iaee depth uf litleeu lo f.ii-tv feet 
and cost £20 to il60 (Its 2ti0-ltH)U;. Wells are either r^iind or 
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rectangular. Most wells are round as round wells last longer than 
rectangular wells. To water laud, water is drawn from the wells 
by a mot or leather bag holding about fifty gallons. The leather 
bag is of the shape of a cylinder, with this ditlerence that the one 
end is about five times as broad as the other. The broader end is 
fastened to an iron ring three to four feet in diameter. The iron 
ring is held by a rope, passed over a pulley, fi.ved to the top of the 
frame work, raised over a platform slightly inclined in the direction 
of the well. The other end is also held by a rope which is passed 
over a cylindrical wheel attached to the bottom of the frame. The 
other ends of these ropes are tied to a yoke drawn down a slope by two 
and sometimes by four bullocks. The length of the slope is equal 
to the distance between the top of the })latform and the level of 
the well water. When the bag is dropped into the water the team 
is backed up the slope, and the bag is so sunk into the water that 
the broader end fills, while the narrow- end is slightly upheld so as 
to prevent the water running out. The smaller end of the bag is 
tied to a rope shorter than that which holds the larger end. When 
the bag is full of water it is drawn up by the team running down 
the slope, and is discharged in the cement-lined water trough or 
th'irnle on the top of the platform. Through an opening in the 
side of the trough the water is carried into the channel or pdf. The 
pdf or channel is one to two feet broad and is generally in earth, 
mud being piled on the sides to stop leakage ; it is rarely built of 
bricks and stone. Generally two men work the leather bag with 
two to four bullocks ; one drives the bullocks up and fills and draws 
the bag and the other distributes the water to proper places. If 
the well has enough water, a mot worked with two bullocks can 
water tour acres of sng, arcane, six acres of hnndi Jn'iri, wlieat, ratdla, 
and chillies, and ten acres of rnhi and rice. The leather bag costs 
about il 4.'-. ami of its appliances the wooden frames and its two 
wheels cost fi.s. (Rs. 3). 

Garden lauds, as a rule are watered, and alw-ays manured. 
Jin'iijat or dry crop lands are rarely manured, chiefly because the 
rainfall is generally too scanty to allay the heat of the manure and 
the crop drie.s and often perishes. Tho commonest kinds of mauuro 
are co'vdnng, rotten grass, ashes, house sweepings, reel earth, and 
sheep-dung. Of tlii.s manure, for sugarcane house .sweepings and 
du-t are used, for betel loaves red .soil house sweepings and dust 
are u.sed, ami for rice, chillies, groumlnut, ami Juinl/tdiii or Indian 
millet, sheep-dung is ])articularly useful. To nuumre their garden 
lands With shcep-dung Inmbamlrnen often engage sliepherds'^tu pen 
a flock of sheep. iMaiiy well-to-do husbamlmeii own flocks fjf sheep 
chiefly foi then lUtimiie. hoi luuiiure e'lwdung, hoiise sweepings, 
and ashes are generally stored in one jilace fur a year and carred 
to the fields in .May. When bougbt, a cartload ef]nal to aiiont 900 
pounds of such mauuro covts (Jd. to l.v, ( l-S «,s.) About twenty-five 
cai uload-s are required to manure one acre <if sugurcano, twenty 
for cliillies onions garlic and groundnut, fifteen for wheat,’ and ten 
fur rice and Indian millet. 

The fir-t step a husbandman takes is to work the soil with tho 
plough. I he plough iqjroots weeds and grass and turns the soil three 
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to fifteen inches deep. The plough is worked by two to ten bullocks. 

In November or December when the soil is still moist and is easier 
to turn than at the end of May, a five-yoke plough can plough about 
a quarter of an acre of land in a day. Except coarse gray or barad soil 
which is simply scratched by the harrow or /it* ?ai’, the plough is work- 
ed both in black and red soils. For garden or hagdijat crops the 
soil must be ploughed every year. For jirdyat or dry-crops the black 
soil which is once ploughed with cross ploughings, does not require 
fresh ploughing for six to eight years, but the red soil requires 
ploughing every third year. In ploughing two men are wanted, 
one to stand on the plough to press the share into the soil, and the 
other to sit on the drawing gear to drive the bullocks. While 
ploughing husbandmen sing to lighten their labour and to amuse 
the oxen. After ploughing the rake or flian is used to powder the 
clods. The harrow or hulav clears the soil of grass and makes 
it fit to receive the seed. The more the harrow is worked, the 
better the crops will grow. After the harrowing is over the seed-drill 
is used to sow the seed and the seed-harrow or rusui to level the 
surface. About a month after the seed is sown, the weeding harrow 
or kolpa is used which removes weeds and grass and heaps the soil 
to the roots of the young plants. A raised bdbhul seat is uiade in the 
centre of the field to watch the crops. On this raised seat the 
watchman sits armed with a sling of ttvo ropes with a small circle of 
cords in the middle, with which he slings at the birds stones about 
the size of a small lemon. Watching lasts for a month or two till 
the crops are ripe enough to be reaped. 

In 1881-82 of 1,873,090 acres the whole area held for tillage, 
303,739 acres or iG'21 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 1,-509,357 acres 20,184 tvere twice cropped. Of the 
1, 595, 543 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 1,248,264 acres 
or 78'23 per cent, of which 950,477 were under Indian millet jvdri 
Surghum vulgare, 208, 100 under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria 
spicata, 41,830 under wheat iiahn Triticum mstivum, 24,409 under 
r e bhat Oryza sativa, 11,073 under maize mabhi Zea mays, 
1278 under rdlu ovki'auj Fanicum italicum, 796 under .^dcu and vari 
Pauicum miliaceum and miliare, 693 under barley jnv Hordeum 
hexastichon, and 80 42 under other grains of which details are not 
given. Pulses occupied 127,806 acres or 8'Ul per cent, of wdiich 53,107 
were under fin- Cajauus iudicus, 41,689 under gram barldun-u Cicer 
arietiuum, 7868 under kaflth or hidtlu Dolichos bitlorus, 4322 
under imuj Phaseulus mungo, 711 uuderad/d Phaseolus radiatus, 30 
under miifutr Ervum lens, 17 under j)eas rdfiuia Pisnm sativum, and 
20,132 under other pulses. Oihseeds occupied 150,760 acres or 9'44 
per cent, of which 25,312 wore under linseed (il.'ti Liuum usitatissi- 
mum, 2022 under gingelly seed til iSesamurn indieum, and 123,426 
under otlicr oilseeds. Fibres occupied 47,166 acres or 2’95 per cent, 
of which 28,088 were under cotton hi pus Gussypium herbaccum, 
19,013 under Bombay hemp or big Crotahiria juncea, and 65 
under browm hemp ambiidi tiilnscus caunabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 21,187 acres or 1-34 per cent, of which 6915 were 
under chillies uiirrhi Capsicum frutescens, 3637 under sugarcane 
us Saccharum officinarum, 2977 under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana 
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tabacum ; 45 under hemp gihija Canabis sativa, and the remaining 
7913 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The crop details given in the Poona Statistical Account apply to 
Sholapur. The following are local notc.s on three of the more import- 
ant cropSj cotton, wheat, and tobacco: 

Cotton, hapus (M.), Gossypium herbaceum, had in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 28,088 acres. It is all local or drshi cotton Gossypium indicum. 
It is sown late in June and in July. A day or two before sowing’, 
that it may run fi’eely through the tiplian or seed drill, the seed is 
rubbed with cowdung. In Sholapur cotton is sown in rows one 
foot apart. This crowding prevents the plants from getting 
sufficient moisture, the plants got entangled, and as they cannot 
spread, grow straight and tall. The husbandmen defend the 
crowding of the plants by saying, ‘ The more seed the more cotton, 
and the more cotton the more money.’ The cotton crop is picked 
in December and January by women who are generally employed 
by moneylenders, who have made advirnccs to the husbandman on 
his crop. The women carry drag-bags tied to their waists, in which 
they gather the picked cotton, and, when the bags are full, they 
empty them on the ground in heaps. In the evening each picker 
takes her heap to the village to bo weighed, where she is paid by 
her employer, in proportion to the weight of the picked cotton either 
in kind or in money. Sholapur cotton is ginned only by the foot- 
roller or pnhjrdtnn , for the staple is too short and too brittle 
to be cleaned either by the saw-gin or the wheel-gin. The 
foot-roller is mostly worked by women, who are paid by the out- 
turn. To increase the weight of the ginned critton the women 
press their feet gently on the roller and allow seed to pass. Their 
employers notice this but <lo uA check it, for tlicy also gain by the 
increase in weight. iSomotimes the si'od is as much as twenty-five 
per cent of tlie cleaned cotton. In l8.5l s<nno attempts were made 
to clean the [Sholapur cotton by saw-gin.s, but the staple was so cut 
that traders refu.sed to buy it. In I8.jl-.j2, as an experiment in 
different parts of the district 238’.'j acres (:ilS hitjhi'm) were sown 
with New Orleans cotton, but apparently without much success. 
Some husbandTnen were jiersuaded t(j try a seci.iud chance, and in 
l8.j2-.o3, 17:j9’2.'> acres f231i) /o'</ttJ.s) were sown. 'I’liis year the crops 
failed, and the people were so discouraged that in IS.',:!-.') t, only 
(}'75 acres (!) higJidm'j wen; sown. .\s in other eotton-gi’ou ing di^trii'ts 
the American war (1832 - ISfi.')) gre.atly incri’a-ed' tlie aiva under 
cotton, but fraud and mixing’ injured its (pialitv. In l8(i7 the cotton 
insjiector of Sholapur di.-tributiMl improved' Ifingnnghat seed in 
some of the subdivisions, and at Iladlia cari-ied on an experiment in 
deep y>longhing. lie jdoiig’hed thirty aen s ten inches deeji with 
the common fiidil tools of the district. I'hoiig'h he worked iiniler 
the disadvantage of an unusually dry season, the emp yie lded lUO 
pounds an ;icre, when ncighb(.iiriiig fields gave only eight to ten 
])ounds. This great difference between the yields convinced the 
husbandmen of the advantage of deeji ploug'hing, but their poverty 
pte\ ented them from adopting it. This c.xperimeut also showed 
that, when the ground i.s ploughed deep enough, the tap root passes 
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into the subsoil and sucks moisture from it when the surface soil is 
parched. In the opinion of the cotton inspector so long as husband- 
men stick to the harrow scratching, there is no hope of improving 
the outturn even by introducing good selected seed. Good seed 
often improves cotton for a time, but if the cultivation does not 
improve, the seed will degenerate. 

Wheat, gnliu, Triticum mstivnm, with in 1881 a tillage area of 
41 ,836 acres, is generally grown in the best black soil. It has two 
chief varieties, sJu-ta a dry- crop and Idinpln or jod a watered garden 
crop. About sixteen pounds of seed are required to sow an acre of 
wheat. Wheat is sown in October and reaped in February. Of the 
slieta andl'haphi varieties t<heta is affected by mildew which is caused 
by dew, cloudy weather, heavy rain, and excessive cold, generally at 
the time when the ears come to bearing. 

Tobacco, tamhi'ikhu, Nicotiana tabacum, with a tillage area of 
2977 acres in 1881-82, is generally grown in white soil near villages 
and sometimes in black soil. The soil is manured with cowdung. 
Tobacco is sown in seed beds in June, planted in August, and cut 
in January and February. Tobacco wants little water. When they 
are ready the plants are cut down to the stumps. There is no 
second crop. Tobacco grown in white soil is superior to that grown 
in black soil. The average cost of raising an acre of tobacco is 
estimated at £1 10.s. (Rs. IS) and the average yield at about 450 
pounds (5^ Bengal mans). 

Its scanty and uncertain rainfall makes Sholdpur peculiarly liable 
to scarcity and famine. The^ earliest recorded famine is the great 
Durga Devi famine which began about 139C and is said to have 
lasted nearly tw'elve years. It arose from the want of seasonable 
rain and is said to have spread over the whole country south of the 
Narbada and to have depopulated whole districts. The famine of 
14(10 is remembered in the Deccan as Diimaji Pant’s, an officer of the 
Bahinani king Ilumiiyun who, as is related in the History Chapter, 
spentthe government grain storesat Pandharpur in gifts toBrahmans, 
and was saved from disgrace and punishment by the god Vithoba 
appearing at court as a Mhar and paying the value of the missing grain. 
About 1520 a great famine is said to have been caused by 
military hordes destroying and plundering the crops. The famine 
of 1791 was very severe (especially in the Karuatak where the crops 
entirely failed. In the Deccan the yield was one-fourth to half the 
usual outturn ; but a.s thousands of people came from the Karuatak 
to the Deccan for support, the distress became very severe. 
During this famine grain sold at six pounds fo the rupee. 

In 18U2 the plunder and destruction of enrps by Holkar and the 
Pcmlharis caused a serious scarcity which the failure of the rain in 
October and November 1803 turned into a famine of ruinous 
severity. The price of grain is .said to have risen to li pounds 
(j .'dirr) tlu' rupee. At Pandharpur Dhondbhat Kutke and at Mohol 
an officer of the Nimbalkar are said to have fed large numbers of the 
destitute. In 1818 partly owing to the ravages made by Bajiriio’s 


1 Faiiiine ik'tails up tu 1 805 are taken from Colonel Etherklge'b Past Famines, 
97-101, 144, 153. 
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armies and partly owing to tlie failure of crops towards the Balaghat 
in the Nizam’s country, the sub-divisions of Barsi, Pandharpur^ and 
Tulp.ipur suffered from famine. The famine was accompanied by 
a plague of cholera which destroyed thousands of lives. Grain sold 
as high as six to eight pounds (3-4 gJicrs) the rupee. At Vairag in 
Barsi a rich moneylender named Ghongdey is said to have fed many 
starving people. In 1824, a failure of rain caused a partial famine 
in the Pandharpnr suh-division and the country from the Bhima to 
the Godavari. During this famine grain sold at twelve to sixteen 
pounds (G - 8 s//er.s) the rupee. At Pandharpnr an officer of 
Sindia’s and at A^airag a moneylender named Ghongdey opened 
a relief house or anarhhatra where food was given free to the 
suffering. In 1832-33, want of rain caused famine throughout 
Sholapur and the neighbouring districts over an area of about 150 
square miles. Many left their lands and homes, and large remissions 
had to be granted. The famine lasted nine or ten months and 
in spite of the remission of grain duties, grain sold at 
ten to twelve pounds (-5 - 6 shers) the rupee. The sub-collector of 
Sholapur submitted to Government a proposal for certain public 
relief works, but Government did not consider the distress in 
Sholapur sufficiently severe to call for so extreme a measure. At 
Sholapur a Brahman moneylender named Mah^rudra Bapu Kulavdev 
and many Marwari moneylenders and at Vairag the family of the 
moneylender Ghongdey are said to have given free food to the 
sufferers. In 1 845 and 1854 owing to scanty rainfall scarcity of grain 
was felt in Sholapur, Barsi, and Mohol. In 1862, a scanty 
rainfall caused a scarcity of food in Poona, Ahmadnagar, 
Sholdpur, Khandesh, and part of Satara. So great was the distress 
that as relief works roads were begun from Karmala to Jeur, 
from Pandharpur to Mohol, from Sholapur to Bijapur, from Tera- 
bhurni to Paranda, and from Lunud to Pandharpur. For the relief 
of Government servants drawing monthly salaries of less than £20 
(Ks. 200), Government sanctioned grant of grain compensation. 

The scanty rainfall of OTl inchesiu 187G, compared with an average 
of 25'21 inches, led to failure of crops and distress amounting to 
famine over the whole of the district. Of the seven sub-divisions, 
the crops in two, Barsi and Malsiras, were bad, and in the remaining 
five very bad. In September and October, except one or two local 
showers, there was no rain, and no cold weather crops were 
sown. Early in August the poorer clas.sc.s began to show signs of 
distress, and, on the 4th of September, Government sanctioned the 
opening of relief works. AVith rising grain and want of field work 
distress increased, and by the beginning of September relief W(jrks 
were begun. For a week or two, the ra])id spread of distress caused 
a panic, aud dealers refused to part with their grain at any ju'icc. 
Government and the relief committees had to buy grain at the largo 
markets and send it to the relief works. This lasted until grain 
began to bo brought by rad when prices hdl. For S(jme months 
importations were large and the price of grain remained moderate. 
But in the hot montlis a fresh rise caused much distress. A 
favourable rainfall, at the opening of the rainy season, was f(jllowed 
by a long drought, which forced millet up to ten pounds and caused 
great suffering. Distress and anxiety continued till September and 
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' October when a plentiful and timely rainfall brought down prices 
and gave much relief. At the close of November the demand for 
special Government help ceased. 

The following summary shows, month by month, the progress of 
the distress and the measures taken to relieve it. In September 
1876, except some showers in Malsiras and one or two other places, 
no rain fell. The early crop had entirely failed, and as rain held 
off, the ground could not bo prepared for the cold-weather sowings. 
Except in ShoMpur and Barsi there was great distress, and by the 
beginning of the month, local relief works had to be opened. In 
October rain still held off and no cold-weather crops could be 
sown, Indian millet rose from sixty -six to fifteen pounds, and even 
at fifteen pounds the supply was small. Distress was increasing, 
and the number seeking relief rose so rapidly that it soon became 
evident that relief works were wanted on a larger scale than local 
funds could supply. Cattle were sent away in large numbers, and 
of those that remained many died from want of fodder. By the 
middle of the month (18th) about 20,000 cattle had left the district, 
and many villages were deserted, the people moving to the Nizam’s 
dominion.s, Berar, and Khandesh. Already the numbers on relief 
had risen to 32,000. On the 13th, Government placed £2500 
(Es. 25,000) at the Collector’s disposal to supply pond clearing, 
prickly-pear cutting, and other light village works for those who 
were too weak to go long distances. About the middle of 
November slight rain fell in the three sub-divisions of Malsiras 
Karm^ila and Pandharpur. Many villages were entirely emptied, 
the people having left with their cattle. During the month large 
supplies of gi’ain came by I'ail into Sholapur. At first the distribu- 
tion of grain over the district caused much difficulty. This was 
gradually overcome, and, except in Malsiras and Sangola, grain 
became plentiful and jrari prices fell from fifteen to about 16| 
pounds the rupee. Except tShedapur and Pamlharpur, each of 
which had two rivers aud a large lake, the water-supply was scanty. 
Barsi aud Saugola were very badly off, aud in Karmala, Malsiras, 
aud Madha, the only source ;f supply was holes dug in the 
beds of rivers and streams, 'rhe numbers on relief rose from about 
40,000 in the beginning of the rnonlh to about 08,000 at its clo.se. 
Of 47,821, the average daily number for the month, 14,187 were 
able-bodied, expected to do a full day’s work aud sup(‘rinteuded by 
ordinary public works officers, and 33,334 were aged or feeble, 
expected to do two-thirds of a day’s work and superintended by 
civil officers.^ About the end of the mouth cholera made its 
appearance in Sholapur aud Barsi. December passed without rain, 
and though there was no change in crop prospects, grain continued 
to be imported in such large quantities that rupee prices fell from 
IGj to twenty pounds. In the beginiiiug of the mouth there 

^ The rates of waves onvinally ti.xct for the wt.rkers were : For a man 3./- f‘2 n<.) a 
(fay, for a voinaii ‘ip/. (I y,/.). and for a lx.y or virl Ud. (I o.). .\bout the middle of 
Noveinlier a sliding scale Mas introdneed providing that when jinees ru.>e over 
sixteen puund.s tlie rupee, the money rate should vary Mith the priee of foo.l or.iiii, 
and that in addition to 1 y/. {la ) for men and p/. (t«.) for women and children, 
men and women slionld receive the price of one pound of grain, and children of one 
or halt a pound of grain according to the discretion of the supervising othcers. 
r. 125-30 
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was slight cholera in two sub-divisions, but it soon disappeared. 
The number of the destitute rose, on civil works to oS,809 and on 
public works to 27,730. About the end of January 1877 a slight 
fall of rain improved the water-supply. The supply of grain 
continued sufficient. Large quantities were brought every week into 
the district, jvdri prices remaining steady at twenty pounds the 
rupee. The number of the destitute rose on public works from 
27,730 to 37,940, on civil works there was a small fall from 58,809 
to 56,6-59, and 1018 persons were supported by charitable relief. 
About the middle of the month slight cholera appeared in two or 
three sub-divisions. On the 19th Government reduced the daily 
wage of feeble men workers by |J. (1 «.) and of women and 
children by |<Z. (I a.)} About the end of February, 11 cents of 
rain fell at Sholapur. The grain supply continued good, yruri prices 
remaining steady at twenty pounds the rupee. Cholera was general, 
and large numbers of people and cattle continued to leave the district. 
The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 37,940 to 32,134, 
and on civil works from 56,659 to 18,097. At the same time the 
number on charitable relief rose from 1018 to 1429. The large 
decrease in the numbers on the relief works was mainly duo to 
organized opposition to the orders reducing the pay on civil agency 
works, and requiring the transfer of the able-bodied from civil to 
public works. The managers of the strike and many of those who 
had gone with them were no doubt well enough off to decline work, 
and such men it was the object of Government to get rid of. But 
others of the weaker people were not able to remain idle without 
suffering. After a time of much anxiety, about the middle of the 
month, the people .slowly began to come in, Eiforts wore made to 
draft them ti.> large works out of the tlistrict, such as the Xira canal 
and the Dhoiid-.Manimid railway. This at first met with most 
stubboi-n ('ipjiositiou. But, about the close of the month, many 
were imlticed to go to work on the Mhasvad lake in S.itara. Early in 
March, 37 cents of raiu fell at Shoh'qmr and about a fortnight later 
there was a general fall of 1 1 cents. The grain supply was sufficient, 
and rnjiee prices fell from twenty to twenty-one jiound.s. The 
migration of jieople and cattle continued. Early in the month there 
was slight cholera over the whole district, but it was afterwards 
confined to one sub-division. The numbers on relief fell to 46,775, 
6598 of them on civil agmmy and 40,177 on jmblic works, 'fho 
number on charitaldo relief was 813. The derreaso in tht' number 
of the workers was chiefly due to large numbers absenting them- 
selves on account of the llidi liolidays. Eresli, fait unsuccessful, 
efforts were made to draft the people to the Dhond-Maninad raihvav. 
A few went to th(> Xira canal, but many, though in distress, refused 
to go on the works, because of the task and distance tests rather 
than on account of the reduction in the rates of pay. Towards the 
end of April smart showers fell throughout the district. The grain 
supply continued sufficient ; but prices, partly from the general rise 


’ The new r.ates were : Far a man, the prieo of one ponnil of ^'rain and g/. ft ri.) 
mstead of ipf. (l . f,,,. ^ woman, the prieo of one pound and jfd. (| it ) instead of 
i'l (\ a.}, and fora boy or girl, the price of luilf a pound of glam aud lid. (in.). 
(JrUers were ako given to enforce task and distance tests. 
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throughout the country partly from enhanced cart rates, rose from 
twenty-one pounds in the beginning of the month to about nineteen 
near the close. The people who had left the district early in the 
season were returning ; very few brought back their cattle with 
them. Against a small fall from 6598 to 5633 on civil works, the 
number of the destitute rose on public works from 40,177 to 43,292, 
and on charitable relief from 813 to 2194. Owing to the increased 
pressure of distress Government ordered work to begin on the 
Pangaon lake, whose heavy earthwork, it was thought, would 
give immediate employment to about 10,000 labourers. There 
was slight cholera in a few places. May began and ended with 
smart showers. Emigrants were returning in large numbers. 
The supply of grain was fair, but prices rose from nineteen tO' 
I 65 pounds. Several parts of the district suffered severely from 
cholera. Distress spread steadily, and the number on relief rose to- 
61,348, 50,299 of them on public and 11,049 on civil works. The 
number on charitable relief rose to 6501. During June rain fell freely, 
and the sowing of the early crops was begun. There were large 
grain importations, and prices fell from 16^ to 17^ pounds. Many 
of the destitute found work as field labourers, and the number on 
relief fell to 52,172, 39,202 of them on public and 12,970 on civil 
works. The number on charitable relief rose from 6501 to 16,068. 
The mortality fi'om cholera continued very heavy. In the 
beginning of July strong south-west winds were followed by a few 
heavy but partial showers, and the young crops w'ere reported tO’ 
be withering. More rain was required. The grain supply was 
fair, but, about the close of the month from the critical state of 
the crops, jvdri rose from 17^ to 12 ^ pounds the rupee. The 
nirmber on relief fell to 29,927, 26,.")26 of them on public and 3101 
on civil works, and the number on charitable relief to 10,436. 
In August an average fall of 4 60 iuches of rain improved the young 
crop.s, and green grass wms plentiful. At the same time the 
railway supply of gi'ain began to fall short, and, about the close 
of the month, prices ro.se to OJ jKumd.s, causing very great distress. 
The numbers on public works fell to 12,901, on civil works to 
3656, and on charitable relief to 9226. The mortality from cholera 
considerably decreased. In September there was heavy rain all 
over the district. 'I’he crops went on well, and green grass for 
cattle was abundant. Though the graiu supply continued small, 
the favourable harvest prosj)ects brought out local stores, and prices 
fell from^O^ to 13:1 pounds the rupee. The number on public works 
fell to i tOd against an increase on civil works to 6U92, and on 
charitable relief to 17,590. October was also a month of heavy 
rain, with an average fall of 6 'o 8 inches. The cro])s were good 
except in Sangohi and .Malsiras, when they were slig^htly damaged 
by too much rain, and the sowing of the late crops was delayed. 
About the end of the month the millet harvest was begun and tho 
late Sowing was in progress. The state of tho people was imjiroving, 
but many still required charitable relief. The grain sujijily was 
good, and ])rices fell iov jrdri from 1 ->| to twenty-lour and for hiijri 
from lUi to 214 pounds. The numbers on public Works fell to 6ui;7, 
on civil Works to fO:!!, and on charitable relief to 14,347. In 
November there was only slight rain, and more was required for the 
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cold-weather /vuri crops. By the close of the month, except ^io’and 
cotton, almost all the early crops were harvested. liahi sowing was 
still in progress. Prices rose for bujri from thirty to twenty-eight, 
and fell for J viivi from twenty-four to twenty-five pounds the rupee. 
The numbers on public works fell to 4956, on civil works to 584, 
and on charitable relief to 4601 . Civil relief works were closed about 
the middle of the month, and public relief works at the end. In 
December, except in the Madha sub-division, there w’ere smart 
showers all over the district, and the jiari crops were much improved. 
Prices fell for bajri to thirty-one and for jvuri to twenty-eight 
pounds. Though Government continued to offer charitable relief, 
the numbers wanting help fell from 7176 in the beginning to 1089 
on the 2:2nd of the month. 

The following statement of Indian millet prices and numbers 
receiving relief, shows that during the first four months of 1877 
grain kept steady at about twenty pounds the rupee or more than 
thrice the ordinary rate ; that its price rose rapidly in May June 
and July, till about the end of August it reached 9| pounds. In 
September it tell slightly to I3J, and then quickly to about twenty- 
eight pounds. The number on relief had in January risen as high 
as 94,599. By lowering wages and enforcing task and distance 
tests the number fell to 50,231 in February and 48,925 in April. In 
May it again rose to 61,348, and from that went on falling till it 
fell to 5540 in November, when the relief works were closed. The 
number on charitable relief rose from 1018 in January to 1429 in 
February, then fell to 813 in March, and then steadily rose to 
16,068 in June. From that, after falling to 9226 in August, it 
again rose to 17,590 in September. During the next three months 
it fell rapidly till in December it reached 1089 : 
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A special census taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 62,712 workers, 
52,186 on public and 10,526 on civil works, 41,112 belonged to the 
sub-divisions where the works were carried on ; 15,164 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district ; 3470 were from other 
districts ; and 2966 from neighbouring states. As regards their 
occupation, 3471 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 21,840 w'ere 
holders or sub-holders of land, and 37,401 were labourers. 

The total cost of the famine was estimated at £206,502 10s. 
(Rs. 20,65,025), of which £186,184 4^. (Rs. 18,61,842) were spent 
on public and civil works, and £20,318 6a. (Rs. 2,03,183) on 
charitable relief. 

In ordinary times the daily cart rates varied from 1.?. Qd. to 2s. 
6d. (Rs. f-1^). During the famine from December 1876 to 
December 1877 the highest daily cart rates rose to 12s. (Rs. 6) in 
Paudharpur, 6s. (Rs. 3) in Sholapur, 5s. (Rs. 2^) in Sdngola, and 4s. 
(Rs. 2) in BArsi, Karmala, Madha, and Malsiras. 

From the beginning of November 1876 a mamlatdar at each 
sub-division and from the beginning of January to the end of 
November 1877 special assistant and deputy collectors in charge of 
the sub-divisions were employed on famine duty as relief officers. 
For every gi-oup of about ten villages circle inspectors were 
appointed. Besides these, military officers, and their subordinates and 
hospital assistants, and the clerks aud measurers of the Poona and 
Ndsik revenue survey staff, and some teachers of vernacular schools 
were lent for famine duty. 

Besides the seven relief houses, one at each sub-divisional head- 
(]uarters, at Sholdpur, Barsi, Karmala, Madha, Pandharpur, Malsiras, 
and Sangola, five other special relief houses were opened, two in 
Sholapur at Hiparga and iMandrup, two in iladha at Yeoti and 
Barsi Road Station, and one in Barsi at Pangaon. Almost all the 
relief houses were opened in November 18(6 and closed at the end 
of November 1877. Except at Pandharpur where a large municipal 
building was available, all the relief houses were temporary sheds. 
The relief houses were supervised by the relief mamlatdar and 
the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division. At 
each relief house, for every 200 people a muster clerk and an 
accountant were kept. AVith a few exceptions the food was 
cooked aud the water supplied by the inmates of the relief house ; 
in some cases h]iistis or water-carriers were employed. Between 
the 1st of November 1876 aud the 31st of December 1877, the 
relief houses in Bholajmr cost £3800 S.t. (Rs. 38,004), in Barsi 
£1541 18, S-. (Rs. 15,410), in Karmala £2651 18.<f. (Rs. 26,519), in 
Madha £3743 lO.s. (Rs. 37,138), in Pandharpur £3607 lO.t. 
(Rs. 36,075), in Malsiras £2725 16s. (Rs. 27,258), and in Sangola 
£1365 10s. (Rs. 13,655), or a total cost of £19,436 16s. (Rs. 1,04,368). 

No grain shops were opened at Government or municipal expense. 
In the begiiiuiugof the famine -when grain dealers attempted to raise 
tlic price of grain to an artificially high level by refusing to sell at 
any price, a local committee at Sholapur sold grain to the poor for 
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a few montlis at cost price out of a private charity fund. The local 
dealers, who withheld grain in the beginning of the famine, gave 
way when grain came in large quantities into the district. Grain 
was imported from the Central Provinces by private agencies. From 
Bombay the import of grain was so large that all the railway 
stations were crowded with bags, and for a time much confusion 
prevailed. To lessen the distress from want of fodder pressed 
grass bales were largely imported from the Konkan by the 
Conservator of forests ; a large number of cattle were also sent to 
graze in Government waste lands in the hilly tracts. The scarcity 
of water was greatly felt, and, but for the Ekruk lake many of the 
residents of Sholapur city would have been forced to leave. The 
want of water was partly met by deepening wells and digging holes. 

A considerable number of people, chiefly husbandmen, left the 
district and went to Berar and to the Nizam’s territory. Well- 
to-do husbandmen sent their cattle in charge of some member of 
their families. By leaving the people did not much improve 
their condition. They would probably have done better had they 
stayed at home and worked as labourers on relief works. Except a 
few who emigrated, the poor people had no alternative but to work 
on the relief works. Of the high and well-to-do classes, a few who 
could afford it made provision for the expected scarcity ; others lived 
by selling their gold and silver ornaments and other property. As 
they were ashamed to live on charity and unaccustomed to live by 
labour a large number of respectable people did not take advantage 
of the relief offered by Government and were reduced to poverty. 

During the famine a largo number of cattle died. The tillacre 
area fell from 2,1.51, dl 7 acres in 1876-77 to 2,136,988 in 1878-79 
that i.s a fall of 11,629 acre.s. Compared with the 1872 census 
returns the ISSl returns .‘-how a decrease of 13G,8S8. Adding to this 
50,3 .j 1 as the normal one per cent increase during the seven 
non-famine 3 'cars the total loss from death or migration during tho 
famine amounts to 187,239. At tho end of 1 876-77 the outstanding 
balances were £84,949 (I>s. 8,49,-190) of which about £.39,()33 
(Its. 3,90,330) wore recovered in subsequent years and £4.j,316 
(Ks. 4,53,1 60) were remitted in 1878-79. 

Between 1878 and 1882, unlike Poona and other parts of the 
Deccan tSholapur was not vi.sited by locusts. During the cold 
season of 1879 from January to .March .swarms of rats and mice 
appeared and ate the grain before it was ripe enough to harvest. 
Many fields were entirely strippt>d and of others oidya small portion 
was saved by gathering the ears while they were still green. 
About seven-eighths of the crop were wdiolly do'-troved by rats. In 
tShoh'qmr about £6.')7 (R.s. 6.')7U) were paid as reward for about 
66*h69U rats kdh’d at 2 .s*. (Ih*. 1 ) the hundrtal. Thus rat plaguo 
was not confined to .Sholaimr; it was severely felt in Earner, 
IShriguuda, and Kariat in Ahmadnao-ar.^ 


1 Tlie Uet.ul,^ of the species of r.-its .in.l mice .mid the steps taken to destroy them 
guen m the Aluiiddiiagar btutibticul Accoiuit ftpi'ly to Siiulapur, 
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According to tte census returns, in 1872 the district of Sholapur 
had 8477 persons in positions implying the possession of capital. 
Of these 673 wore hankers moneychangers and shopkeepers, 5681 
were merchants and traders, and 2123 were supported by incomes 
derived from funded property shares annuities and the like. The 
available income tax returns show that in 1870-71 of a total 
of 2100 persons assessed, 1550 or 73'8 per cent were taxed on 
yearly incomes of less than £100 (Rs. 1000), 386 or 18’3 per cent on 
incomes of £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 2000), 159 or 7‘5 per cent on 
incomes of £200 to £1000 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 10,000), and five or 0'2 
per cent on income of £1000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000 -Rs. 1,00,000). 
Under the head capitalists and traders, the 1878 license-tax 
assessment papers showed 9131 persons assessed on yearly incomes 
of more than £10 (Rs. 100). Of these 3529 had from £10 to £15 
(Rs. 100 - Rs. 150), 1795 from £15 to £25 (Rs. 150 - Rs. 250), 1515 
from £25 to £35 (Rs. 250 - Rs. 350), 492 from £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 - 
Rs. 500), 657 from £50 to £75 (Rs. 500-Rs. 750), 267 from £75 to 
£100 (Rs. 7.50 - Rs. 1000), 242 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000 -Rs. 1250), 
135 from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250-Rs. 1500), £141 from 150 to £200 
(Rs. 1500- R.S. 2000), 132 from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 3000), 
88 from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000 - Rs. 4000), 36 from £400 to £5u0 
(Rs. 4000 -Rs. 5000), 62 from £.500 to £750 (Rs. .5000- Rs. 7500), 
2.5 from £750 to £1000 (Rs. 7500- Rs. 10,000), and 15 over £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). Since 1879 incomes under £50 (Rs. 500) have been 
exempted from the License Tax. In 1881-82, of 1386 persons 
asses.sed on yeai’ly incomes of £50 (Rs. 500) and over, 611 had from 
£50 to £75 (Rs. 500 - Rs. 750), 219 from £7-5 to £100 (Rs. 750- 
Rs. 1000), 175 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 1250), 64 

from £125 to £1.50 (Rs. 1250 - Rs. 1.500), 98 from £150 to £200 
(Rs. 1500 - Rs. 2000), 106 from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 3000), 
58 from £300 to £400 (Rs.3000-Rs. 4000), 19 from £400 to £500 
(Rs. 4000 - Rs. 5000), 25 from £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000 - Rs. 7500), 
3 from £750 to £1000 (Rs. 7-500 - Rs. 10,000), and 8 over £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). There are no local insurance offices. 

Few houses confine themselves to strict banking business, and 
granting and cashing bills of exchange. In most cases money- 
lending and sometimes trade are joined with banking. Banking 
houses are found only in the largest towns, Sholapur, Barsi 
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Pandliarpur, and perhaps Karmala. At Barsi out of fifteen bankers 
or shroffs only three confine themselves to banking, the others 
being also engaged in moneylending and general business. A 
branch of the Bank of Bombay was established at Sholapur in 
1861-62^ and was open about three years. It had a favourable 
influence on trade as it lent money at lower rates of interest than 
had been customary, and issued and accepted bills payable at 
sight, or at a fixed period. Ninety per cent of its transactions were 
with native.?. Except in the case of some European servants of 
Government it was not resorted to by the public for deposit. The 
Sholapur branch was closed early in 1867. A branch of the New 
Bank of Bombay was opened in 1868-69, but was soon closed from 
want of business. 

Exchange bills are of two kinds, payable at sight or dnrshani and 
payable within a given time or raudnti. The leading traders 
and moneylenders, who are chiefly Gujarat Marwar and Lingayat 
Vanis, Bhatias, Khetris, Komtis, and Brahmans, grant bills up to 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) on Bombay, Poona, Ahmadnagar, Madras, and 
Amba Salur and Haidarabad in the Nizam’s territory. The rates 
of bills vary according to the demand for cash. Generally for a 
bill payable at sight a premium of | per cent is charged and for 
a bill payable within a given time a discount of one-half per cent is 
allowed. 

Most classes can, and probably the majority of individuals do, 
save money. AVith most all and perhaps more than all they have 
saved is spent in a day of feasting, a marriage, a funeral, or some 
other religious occasion or holiday. The higher paid Government 
servants, pleaders, and moneylenders, especially Gujars and 
Marwaris, save most. 

Of investments for savings and capital, the chief are trade, house 
property, the purchase and improvement of land and farm stock, 
hoarding whether of cash or of ornaments, state saving banks and 
government securities, shares in joint stock companies, and money- 
lending. Traders invest most of their savings in extending and 
improving their business ; cultivators in improving and adding to 
their holdings and in baying bullocks and carts. Carts are a 
favourite investment, where, as on lines of road and near large 
towns, the carrying trade offers employment when field work is 
slack. Thus in the Sholapur sub-division, in the thirty years 
ending 1870-71, the number of carts rose from 219 to 1167 or 466 
per cent, in the Biirsi suli-divisiou from 70.j in 1810-41 to 1791 
in 1871-72 or 1 .j 4 per cent, and in the Madha sub-division from 
•43.') in 1839-40 to 1323 in 1868-69 or 201 per cent.^ The 1882 
returns show a further rise in carts to 1339 in Sholapur, to 3081 in 
Barsi, and to 1769 in M;idha. The trading and moneylcnding 
classes do not invest their money in land, except when, having 
advanced money on the land and being forced to sell their debtor’s 
pi’operty, their only means of recovering the debt is to buy the 


' Bom, Gov. Sel. Kew Scrie.s. CB. 0, 11, 163, 307, 310. 
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land at the auction. With pleaders and other moneyed men with 
some English education the purchase and improvement of land 
is a favourite investment. This class is also given to house- 
building, a form of investment which is also popular with well-to- 
do villagers. All classes lock up their savings in ornaments, but, 
it is said, not to so large an extent as in other parts of the country. 
Ornaments are a specially favourite form of investment among small 
traders and craftsmen. 

Daring the thirteen years ending 1882 the yearly payment of 
interest to holders of Government securities rose from £108 
(Rs. 1080) in 1870-71 to £172 (Rs. 1720) in 1882. The deposits 
in the district Savings Bank which in 1870-71 were £1250 
(Rs. 12,500) had in 1877-78 risen to £3299 (Rs. 32,990) of which 
latter sum £1703 (Rs. 17,030) belonged to 204 Hindus, 988 
(Rs. 9880) to seventy-five Christians, £595 (Rs. 5950) to forty-two 
Parsis, and £12 (Rs. 120) to two Musalmans. In 1882 the deposits 
showed a further rise to £6729 (Rs. 67290).^ As a rule, only 
Government servants and others of the higher classes invest their 
savings in Government securities and in savings banks. 

The bulk of the people know nothing about investing in shares. 
About forty-four of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Company’s 
£100 (Rs. iOOO) shares are held locally. 

Few men live solely by lending. Almost all lenders draw part of 
their income from trade, from husbandry, or from a profession. 
Moneylenders are of two kinds, professional and non-professional. 
The professional again belong to two classes, local and foreign. 
Among non-professional moneylenders are men of all classes, 
almost all whose calling has yielded them a little money will 
lend it at interest. The foreign or immigrant moneylenders are 
Gujarat Shravaks locally known as Gujars, and Marwar Yanis 
known as Marwaris. Brahmans and Lingayat V^nis form the 
chief classes of local moneylenders, who have to a very great extent 
beeu ousted by the iiitrudiug Gujar or Marwari. Besides lending 
money the Gujar.s are chietly cloth-dealers, and the ^Marwaris deal 
in grain, groceries, and oil. The Brahman lender is generally a 
land proprietor, a pensioned Government servant, or a pleader. 
He is generally found in towns and seldom lends except to the 
better class of landholders. The Lingayat Yanis are chiefly iron- 
mongers and grocers and are seldom moneylenders. Besides these 
classes the Maratha or Kuubi moneylender is found in villages 
and towns ; he is a husbandman, ami, as a rule, does not lend 
except to people who belong to his village or with whom ho is 
connected. 
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r T he details of deposits for the thirteen years einling 1S82 are: itli.lO in 1870, 
£21119 in 1871, £2t!;?() iii 1872, £37114 m 1873, £2891 m 1874, i:.3791 in 1875, £4532 in 
18711, £3299 in 1877, £2937 in 1878, £4124 in 1879, £41)40 in 1880, £5940 in 1881, 
and £11729 in 1882. The idiief causes of the rise and tall in deiiosits are giien in tho 
Dluirwar Statistical Account. The details of interest during tlie same thirteen years 
are ; £108 in 1870, £94 in 1871, none drawn in 1872, £49 in 1873, £31 in 1874, £210 
in 1875, £25 in 1870, £481 in 1877, £162 in 1878, £130 in 1879, £103 m 1880, £38 in 
1881, and £172 in 1882, 
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Gujars, most of them Shravak Yilnis of Gujardt, are said to have 
settled in the district within the last hundred years. They are now 
spread over the whole district, and are said to be more than three times 
as numerous as the local Hindu monoyleuder.s. Most of them arc 
Jains or Shravaks by religion. They usually bring their families 
and settle in the district and do not leave it except when they have 
to make pilgrimages to Shetrunja near Palitana in Kathiawar, or 
some other Jain sacred place. In moneymaking, unlike Marwar 
Vanis, Gujar Yanis do not start from beggary. The Gujar starts 
with some small capital which he invests in a miscellaneous 
petty trader’s shop. When he has made a handsome sum 
by shopkeeping, he calls himself a banker or shdhnkdr, and 
enters widely on moneyleiiding. The Gujars are reputed to be less 
hardhearted and more polite, obliging, aud friendly than their 
Marwar rivals, and in con.sequcuce more attractive aud popular. 
In Sholapur and other large towns, they have formed no relations 
with the cultivating classes, but confine themselves to lending 
money on mortgage of landed and house property, and as pawn- 
brokers, on plcdge.s at interest of not more than two per cent a 
month. d’he village raoneylending Gujar is a cultivators’ and 
villagers’ moneyleudcr, keeping a general shop, and supplying 
the villagers with all they require in the way of advances either 
of cash or of grain. All Gujars and particularly village Gujars by 
long residence are apt to become assimilated in manners and dre.ss 
to the people among whom they live. They even come to fold their 
turbans after the Sholapur fashion. Their other dross, though showy, 
is economical, for though very fond of ornaments when they wear 
gold ornaments, they are usually hollow, while the women’s practice of 
showing the left arm only, and not like Maratha Hindus of showing 
both arms, considerably lessens the expense of ornaments. Like the 
local Lingajat Jangams, they take their food from a dish placed on 
a tripod of iron. Caste dinners are not uncommon and at least one 
caste dinner must be given after a death. On marriage and other 
religious festivities they spend large sums, intermarrying among 
themselves only without distinction of rich or poor. The destitute 
of their own clas.s are so few that they make no special provi.sion 
for them. To general charity they devote large sums, and are 
particularly known for their care of animals. AVhero they are 
numerous, they have their own temples, as at Sholapur where there 
are two temples of Parasnath. Gujars have been known to build 
rest-hou.scs and wells for the public use. Their religious teachers 
enjoy iucuines which enable them to entertain large bodies of 
followers and dependents. 

iMarwaris are said to have a])peared in this di.stiiet about fifty years 
ag(j. I hey iisimll v come from Malwa or Marwar, but instances of their 
settling iu Shuhipur from ueighixjuring districts are not rare. 'I’hcy 
are perhaps not so widely spread over the district as the Gujars, nor 
do thej shou so marked a tendency to assiiuilate to the people of the 
country. They bring their own language and customs, sometimes 
mixing Marwaii uhh Marathi, an unpleasant aud unserviceable 
jaigon. A Marwari is easily known by his long’ hair and scanty 
tui’ban, barely thirty yards long, msually of two shade.s of red wdth 
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gold ends, coat and jacket of the ordinary type, a red-fringed Chapter V. 

loincloth or dhoti, and red shoes with turned-up toes. A Capital- 

Marwiiri often begins life as a beggar, his whole estate consisting moneylenmno 

of a few rupees, probably borrowed, a drinking and two or three Mdrwdri^'^ 

cooking pots, and barely enough clothes to cover him. He begins aman^. 

as a seller of parched grain, and saves a little besides paying oS 

his borrowed capital. With the savings of a year or two he opens 

a small shop, often in partnership with a countryman. In other 

cases the newly arrived Marwari binds himself in some capacity as 

servant to a settled Marwari, and works with him till he is fit to 

ojjen a petty shop on his own account. This he will often do on 

capital borrowed from his late master, or from other merchants who 

give him credit at low interest. If his shop succeeds he gains a 

share in some cloth-dealing concern, and, at the same time, starts as 

a moneyleudor or pawnbroker, and rapidly increases his wealth. At 

this stage in his career he sends for his family and some of his distant 

relations. A l\Iarw;iri w'ho lias begun to make a fortune rarely 

returns to settle in his native place. If his family is not with him, 

marriages and other religious ceremonies sometimes require his 

presence at home, and ho may have to go home to seek a bride. 

Once he has settled permanently, he begins to acquire landed 
property and seldom or never breaks up his establishment, or goes 
away not to return. During any temporary absence, his business 
is managed by his confidential clerk or mnniin in default of a partner, 
or by one of his relatives. Marwai’is are I’eputed as they grow in 
wealth and years, to grow fonder of money, harder hearted, and less 
inclined to show leniency to their debtors. Their thrifty habits they 
never lose. Of all moneylenders the Marwari has the worst name. He 
shows neither shame nor pity in his treatment of his debtor. He will 
press a debtor when pressure means bankruptcy. He shows no 
feeling. The saying runs that he will attach and sell his debtor's 
cooking and drinking vessels even when the family are in the midst of 
a meal. They marry in their own caste only, but without distinction 
of rich or poor. Though thrifty and averse from pomp and show, 
they are expected to spend large sums on marriage and other 
religions ceremonies, and it is usual for them on such occasions 
to entertain their whole caste. They have their own temples, and 
they are understood to contribute for the support of their own poor. 

No instance is known of a ildrwari liaving built a well ora rest-house 
for the use of the village where he is settled. 

Other moneylenders whether professional or unprofessional, Toim 
whether foreign or local, may he divided, though the divisions 
often overlap, into dwellers in towns and dwellers in villages, and 
again into those who keep regular accounts and those who keep 
cinly rough accounts or nnue at all, basing all their dealings 
on bonds or ruhli.-^. Pawnbroking aPo forms a distinct branch 
of raonoylending, though in practice it is usually combined with 
one of the other branches. As a rule the town lender who keeps 
regular accounts, the daybook or hinl, the ledger or klidtdrani, 
and the rough memorandum book of daily transactions from 
which the others arc written up, does not seek exorbitant interest, 
deals only with the higher classes, on mortgage of houses or other 
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immovable property, or on pledge in the way of pawnbroking, 
and keeps aloof from poor husbandmen and other embarrassed 
borrowers. These houses generally do a large business. The 
smaller men deal with the poor classes who agree to pay higher 
interest. They keep no accounts, depend entirely on bonds, or 
at best keep what are called pcdda/ accounts, that is a mere day- 
book which is allowed to run for years without a balance 
being struck. Many non-professional moneylender. s come under 
this head, and in this way the succes.sful tailor or weaver often finds 
a favourable employment for his savings. The profe.ssional lender 
of this class is usually a Marwari, exacting both a pledge and 
an exorbitant rate of interest, and looking to making his money not 
so much by repayment as by hi.s debtor’s failure to redeem his 
pledge which consequently falls to the lender. 

The profcsional village moneylender is usuall}', unless he is in a 
very large way of business, al>o a .shopkeeper, dealing in grain, 
chillies, salt, pepper, oil, clarified butter, and such other petty 
chandlery as the village requires. Hi.? shop is held in the front 
veranda of his house, which is also his storeroom and is generally 
the sole difference between his house and those of his neighbours. 
He is usually a Gujar or Marwari, ljut sometimes a Lingayat Vani. 
The non-professional village moneylender is usually a cultivator, a 
Afaratba, probably of the family of the village headman or. i-iatil, 
ora Brahman of the village accountant or /, and village priest 
or jutflil family. These have a better name for leniency and 
indulgence towards debtors than profe.ssional lenders. Others say 
that from their cleverness and knowledge of the land, they do a 
better business than any other lenders in the way of mortgages on 
laud. 

jMost classes of the community are at times forced to borrow. 
Petty traders and shopkeepers usually start on borrowed capital, and 
afterwards often require advances to buy their year’s stock. Of 
either dwellers iu towns craftsmen ami labourers eamiot meet the 
exjjen'Cs they are compelled to incur at marriage and funeral feasts 
and caste dinners without runiiiug into debt. Weav'ors dyers 
aud other craftsmen who require about ,41 lU.s. (Rs. 15) to buy 
their materials, usually have to borrow if they are not, as is 
perhaps more usual, wholly in the bauds of a capitalist who 
advances them the material, and pays them day wao-es for 
■\\ 01 king it. Of the village population few without borrowing’ can 
obtain the large sums they spend on foast.s and eiitertainmeuts, 
and the poorer ])casantry have to borrow money to ])ay tlieir I'Cnt, to 
meet the cost of tdlagc, and, in many cases, to buy grain for seed and 
food. \ illagers are s:dd to bo apter to incur debt than townspeople 
because their receipts come iu a lump sum, once or at most 
twice a year. Tins they thoughtlessly spend, and have to borrow 
for a bare .sub.sistence cloven nioutbs out of the twelve. Apparently 
no sharp line can be drawn between monevlcuders who deal 
exclusively with townspeople and well-to-do landholders, and those 
who lend only to the poorer clas.scs. As a rule, the fairly wcll-to- 
ao traders, .shopkeepers of credit, and large landholders can get 
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advances from houses of capital, who keep regular accounts. 
People of less credit have to resort to the smaller moneylender, 
professional or unprofessional, who keeps no accounts except 
the bond he invariably takes from the debtor. In particular the 
Miirwari moneylender is credited with insisting both on a pawn 
in pledge and on a high rate of interest. Labonrens can hardly 
got an advance without pledging as security their hut, plot of laud, 
ornaments or brass vessels, or their service. Where an ornament 
or other article is pledged the yearly intere.st for craftsmen of fair 
credit varies from seven to eighteen per cent. Though no class of 
moneylenders deal solely with villagers, in practice only well-to-do 
landholders are allowed to borrow on account from the large town 
banking houses which keep regular accounts and as a rule do not take 
a bond from borrowers. Small landholders have to resort to the 
moueylend-er of their own or of a neighbouring village for such 
advances as they require. In all cases the credit of a would-be 
borrorrer is not gauged by his calling but by his personal credit 
and the security he can offer. Thus where a well-to-do land- 
holder will get an advance for petty field purposes on Ins personal 
security at twelve to twenty-four per cent, a poor landholder will 
have to pay at least twenty-four, aud uot improbably thirty-sis per 
cent, and eveu higher. Advauces with a lieu on staudiug crops are 
charged much the same rates as ou personal credit, for moneylenders 
are shy of standing crops because they find it difficult to establish 
their lieu without goiug to the civil courts. When houses or laud 
are mortgaged the rates vary from six to twenty per cent. 
The poorer landholders very often seek from the monejdender 
advances of grain both for food and for seed. These are repaid 
at harvest, usually at the rate called vndhi d 'ulhi that is one aud a 
half times the quantity advanced, or sometimes a little more or less. 
As a rule graiu advauces arc repaid before the crop leaves the field. 
A bond is usually passed for the value owing- in money at such 
terms as the creditor chooses. Sometimes such advances amount 
to a virtual sale iu advance of the crop, the full produce of the field 
bcug estimated, and an advance of about tweuty-five per cent less 
being made. 

Jlurt gage of labour is uot uucommou iu the case of men without 
credit or security who wish to raise money for some extraordinary 
expenditure, such as a marriage or a house-building. The bond is 
entirely personal, and the mortg’agoe has no hen ou the services of 
the mortgagor’s wife or children. A man’s services are valued at 
the yearly rate of £2 10,s'. to £.5 (Rs.2.5-50) besides his food. To 
pay off au advance of £ I 0 (Ks.lOO) with iuterest at eightceu per 
cent a year, a man would have to serve five years with his food, or 
t\\ o } ears without his food. If lie gets his food, the mortgagor 
must give all his time to his master ; if he gets uo food he is allowed 
to g'o homo to feed fur au hour twice a day. The use of corporal 
puiiishmeut to force the mortgagor to work is unknown, ff hotter 
service ull'ei's the mortgagor will get the uew master to pay what he 
owes to his old master, who will then set him free to take up his 
new employment. 
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Except the large town houses all moneylenders are credited with 
taking unfair advantage of the ignorance and necessity of the poorer 
borrowers, and of all lenders the reputation of the Marwari is 
darkest both for trickery and hardheartedness. The borrowing 
classes are willing sullenly to admit the usefulness of the 
moneylender, but thej^ have a hundred complaints against him. 
His terms are exorbitant. If a man borrows 2*-. (Re. 1) he is told to 
repay 2.s-. Gd. (Rs. I 5 -) in a week, or be charged monthly interest at 
|d. (i «.) the rupee, that is 37^ per cent a year. When they make 
payments in cash or kind, the lender neither passes a receipt nor 
credits the payment in his books. He is for ever forcing them to 
pass fresh bonds for the principal and accumulated interest, or else 
he files a suit against them, perhaps on a false claim, very likely 
bribing the coin-t official to keep the debtor unaware of the suit, while 
the court gives judgment in the bond, and refuses to look beyond 
it. On the other hand, in defence of the moneylender it is urged 
that they who say such things are just the men who have not, and 
never will have money to pay their debts, that their terms and rates 
of interest are of old standing and used to be satisfactory, that when 
debtors charge them with not crediting payments in account, they 
forget the small miscellaneous advances they have had, and remember 
only the original loan, that the blame really belongs to the 
new Limitation Law which forces lenders to be always renewing 
bonds or filing suits, so that the fault is the Legislature’s, 
’ When the mother cuts the throat, who will save the child That 
when a debtor allows himself to be beguiled by soft words and 
makes a payment on account without securing a particle of 
evidence, or passes a new bond, which he cannot read and does not 
trouble himself to have it read to him, his folly is beyond hope, and 
the civil court can do nothing to protect him. 

Generally a debtor has current dealings with only one creditor. 
United action between the creditors of a single debtor is unknowm. 
Only those moneylenders who deal solely with the 'well-to-do classes 
can abstain from the civil court. When a decree is obtained," 
the favourite use to which it is put is to get a mortgage of his 
laud from the debtor under fear of execution. Imprisonment 


1 The Maratlii runs : Mdi kdiM kon rdkh'd hhnhi, 

= According to .1 statement supplied by Mr. (ianesh B.lln'iji Mate, a pleader of the 
ShoUpur court, in bS.Sd for nou-iigi-iculturists the total cost to the plaintiff on 
a Slut of €10 (Ks. 100) amounts to £‘2 14-. Sd, (Rs, 271 ), and to the defendant to 1.3'-. 
(Rs. (i.t). The det.ails are: Of the total plaintitf's cost £1 l!ls. IV/. (Rs. 19(1;) arc 
spent Iiefore the judgment is passeil, I.")., (Rs. 71) on stamps," Is. (8 for 

)■'//, or power of attorniy, 1'. (8 «'.) for retaining fee, (i-. (id, (Rs. .3.1) for fee 

.and allnivance, .Is, 7V/. (R.s. Ipt) for tlie allowance subsistence and contingencies of 
three 11 itiic.sses, 2.. (Re. 1) to a private peon to look up tlie witnesses, (V. (lls. 3) for 
Kdaining fees to iiitnesses, and 4.. (Rs. 2) for personal expenses ; anil the reiii.aining 
l.'io 1 (d. (Rs. 7 j");) go 111 the exeeutum of the decree, 1 . (8 r/o) being for application 

for execution, (i-. ltd. (R,s. 3,V,) for copy of decree and judgment, and Ss. ( R.s. 4 ) for 
warrant, allowance, and auction. Of the total defendant's cost 1''. (8 os.) go for 
or power of attorney, (is. ( Rs. 3| for retaining fee, and (is. (Rs. 3) for 
witness allowance. Since the intnidiictioii of tlie Rayats' "Relief Act in November 
/ o' '■*’. 3 '’'’®’'''-'’’ the cost of other items, agriculturists aie charged half, that is 7 s. fid. 
< Rs. .1;) instead of l.")s. (Ks. 7i) on .stamps, and 1,. (8 os.) instead of 2s. (Re. 1) for a 
I'uvate peon to look up the 'Nvituob.scfj. 
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oi tlie debtor is not common. Creditors seldom cease to press tbeir 
claims or write ofl: ontstandings as bad debts. They prefer to keep 
their decrees alive by renewing them at intervals of three years^ and 
keep debtSj however hopeless, on their books in case something 
may turn up to improve the debtor’s finances. In defence of their 
exactions lenders allege a growing tendency on the part of the 
borrowers to evade their liabilities by fraudulent transfers of land to 
kinsmen or friends, or to another moneylender, a rival of their 
creditor. There is no great complaint of agrarian crime, other than 
cattle-poisoning, and cattle-poisoning is due to ill-feeling between 
Kunbis and Mhars and not to the hatred of borrowers and lenders.^ 

Transfers of land commonly take place in one of three ways. 
Land is relinquished by the holder or sold by Government on 
the failure of the holder to pay his rent ; land is sold under the 
orders of the civil courts ; and land is transferred by voluntary sale 
or mortgage. When land is sold in satisfaction of a civil court’s 
decree, it commonly happens that the decree-holder buys it himself, 
not because he covets land, but because there is no other bidder. 
This is sometimes to be accounted for by all the people of the 
village being friendly to the debtor, more generally because the 
court’s sale is without guarantee. When the auction purchaser 
goes to take possession, ho is met with previous mortgages and 
other claims and has to prove the judgment debtors’ title which is 
not easy, especially when the judgment debtor is hostile to him 
and perhaps in collusion with a rival claimant. When the decree 
holder buys the land himself, he commonly keeps the judgment 
debtor on it to cultivate it either as his servant or at a rack-rent. 
When land is mortgaged it generally remains in the possession and 
cultivation of the mortgagor, who executes a hatdi-patm or 
acknowledgment of lease to the mortgagee as evidence that he 
holds under him and delivers to him yearly such share, one-half or 
one-third, of the produce as has been agreed and generally himself 
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^ The followltig account of two debts was obtained, the one from the debtor the 
other from the moneylender's books, by Kao Siiheb Ganpatrao Aiurit ilankar 
late !Suh-Judj,'e of Madha, They are believed fairly to illustrate the traiisaotions of 
moneyleiideis. Anantsiiig BhAtisiiig borrowed £2 lO--. (Rs 25) on a bond from 
Bhavilniband about twenty years ago, at three per cent interest a month. In throe 
years the sum was doubled, the ilebtor paid £2 ti', (Ks. 23) and passed a new bond 
fur the balance £2 14-'. (Us, 27) ; this was replaced three years afterwards by another 
bond for £3 Si. (Rs. 34), and that aftevthe same interv.al by another for £6 (is. (Us. 63), 
£4 lOt. (Us. 43) being paid in cash at the s.ame time. When the princiiial and 
interest aiiioiiiited to £12 (Us. 120) the debtor delivered to the creditor kailfn or 
millet stalks of tlio value of 16<. (Us. S), and passed a bond for £10 (Us. 100), the 
balance being rebiKiuished. When in 1874 the £10 had risen by interest to £20 
(Rs 200) the creditor tiled a suit and obtained a decree for that amount. On the 
(Ith -January 1868 Danya, wife of Vitliii, borrowed £1 2i. (Rs. 11) on a bond bearing 
interest at three per cent a uioiitli from Manikchaml Khiiiichaml Oiijar. On the 
24th of .Tune 1871 a new bond, with Danya’s seiu Koinli as security, was passed for 
£2 4i, (Rs. 22) lieing the principal and interest according to the rule of tldtruliijinf, 
that is a principal doubled by aecnmulated interest. On the 20th of June 1874 the 
creditor instituteil a suit against the iiiollier ami son, and obtained a decree for £4 Si. 
(Ks. 44) with costs 14i, 3p(. (Rs. 7-2-1), and recovered .£l 12i. (Ks. 16) by- sale of a 
house tieloiigmg to Koiidi on the .'ith of M.areli 187.3. He has still to re-cover £2 16 
(Us. 28) and costs 17i. 54d. (Us. 8-11-7), being 3i. 2‘,</. (Ka. 1-9-8) additional cost of 
executing tlie decree, 
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Chapter V. pays the assessment. Where the mortgagee has reason to appreheinl 

Ca^al. fraud on the mortgagor’s part he will put in his oavu man, or, in 

some cases cultivate the land himself. 

Chas'ges. Within the six years ending ISSo borrowing has become less 

general among all classes of husbandmen. The practice of renewing 
bonds has also greatly fallen off. It is usually the borrower who 
refuses to renew the bond. To meet this lenders have begun to 
insist that before any fresh agreement, they shall receive possession 
of land or house property’. Much land has changed hands. Some 
of it has been thrown up and has remained either waste or has 
been taken by Government for forests. A good deal has passed 
from the names of husbandmen to the names of moneylenders. In 
Sholapnr the moneylenders fail to find people to cultivate the laud. 
A considerable number of husbandmen are said to have fallen from 
being landholders to be either labourers or half-sharers of the crop. 
At the same time there seems a general agreement that among the 
cultivating classes there has of late been a notable increase of thrift 
and foresight. Instead of einpdy stories of the former greatness of 
their families, their talk is of their debts and how they can get rid 
of them. They refuse to renew bonds ; they keep back grain 
enough for seed and for food during the rains ; and they have cut 
down their marriage charges from a third to a half. In many cases 
professional lenders, especially Murwtiris, have to a great extent 
given up lending, or before they’ lend they insist on the transfer of 
laud or house property ; or they' refuse to lend more than small 
sums. On the other hand there seems to be a small but wide- 
spread increase in the number of Brahmans and Marathas, chiefly 
landowners, who lend money or advance grain to their poorer 
neighbours. Of the IMarwaris who have given up lending, none 
seem to have fallen into poverty, or to have been forced to take to 
husbandry or otlicr callings which they formerly thought to be below 
them. xMino.sf all semu to have taken to trade, and in ISliolapnr 
city the Murwari is a great and sucoe.ssfnl trader in silk, sweetmeats, 
grain, and groceries. Uiiring the three years ending ISSd, 
though the crop was in the end good, the seasons have severely' 
tried the hushandtnen’s capital and credit. The early crops have 
been sown several times and in most places failed either altogether 
or partly. In each year a lute and heavy rainfall has changed a 
had season into a good season. When the rain fell, little if any 
land was left unsown from want of seed. This seed set'ins to a 
great extent to have been obtained without the M;irw;iris’ help. It 
was partly grain kept by the hu-^baudmeu out of tlio last harvest, 
partly borrowed from their richer uoighbours, Kunbis and Brahmans. 

The changes in Sholapnr moneyleuding during the ])ast ten vears 
are due to three chief causes; the agrarian riots of Ls7o, the famine 
of 1570-77, and the Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 187'.*. It i.s uotcasy 
to fix what share in the change belongs to each of these causes. 
Thu agrarian riots which in Poona and Xagar seem to have driven 
Marwiiris from villages to towns or led them to send their families 
and their treasure into towns, had no direct effect in Sholapnr. Tho 
memory of their sufferings in tho famine of 1876 is said to bo one 
cause of the reduction in marriage expense?, and the refusal of the 
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JIarwaris to advance grain during tlie famine is said to be one 
reason why husbandmen now keep back a share of the haiwcst for 
seed and for food during the rainy inonthsd As to the effect of the 
Relief Act opinions differ. According to some the passing of the 
Act has done good by giving borrowers the hope that their load of 
debt may be cleared, and by warning lenders that there are limits 
beyond which their claims will not be enforced. Some trace the 
increase of thrift and forethought chiefly, and some entirely, to the 
Relief Act, A fourth party hold that the Act has done harm by 
curtailing the borrowing power even of respectable landholders. 
The balance of opinion seems in favour of the Act. 

At the present time (1884) according to returns received, in small 
transactions, where an article is given in pawn, an artisan with 
fair credit pays yearly interest at rates varying from nine to 
eighteen per cent, for a wc'll-to-do cultivator the minimum rises to 
twelve per cent, and for a poor cultivator the rates are not less 
than twelve to twenty-four per cout. In such transactions, if 
personal security only is received, the yearly rates are said to vary 
from twelve to twenty-four per cent for the richer and from eighteen 
to forty-eight and sometimes even to sixty per cent for the poorer 
class of borrowers. In large transactions, if movable property is 
mortgaged, the yearly rates arc stated to vary from six to fifteen 
per cent for richer and from twelve to twenty-four per cent for 
poorer borrowers. When laud is mortgaged, the yearly rates are 
said to vary from six to thirty-six percent. These rates form only 
a part of what the borrower has to pay for his loan. Out of the 
amount of £10 (Rs. 100) entered as principal in the bond, the 
borroiver has to pay 2'-. (Re. 1) for the stamped paper on which the 
bond is written, Oti. ( tn.-''. ) for the writing of it, and Gs. (Rs. 3) 
for registration. Discount for ready money is also deducted 
sometimes at as high a rate as ten per cent. Besides this, exce])t 
sometimes when the transaction is to extend over more than three 
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^ IVfnre the f.irnine of lS7‘i*77 it was the practice for hnsl»an<liUDn to haml dvit 
tlic Inilk ttt t heir crop to tlifir chief cic'litui, generally a M.'uw.ui, a\ ho .olv.inccil 
tliciii for fccctl to ho jxii'l at liarvcst time at uue au<l a li.tlf au'l for food .at 

the (piaiitity advanccil. Tn the t.iniine year, 4\ heii their ^laiii was done, the 
Uu.shaudmou wont to the .M.irwaii expectun^ an advance ou the lu-'iial terms, lint 
the Marwuri was makiiio fouitoM or jivefohl pr«»tits hy the sale <»f u'raiii, and in spite 
of ])rayers and tears, lotnseil to make any .id\ aiice. At t1ie ne.xt harvest when, 
aooonling to custom the Marwari came to take the crop, the himhaiidmen refused to 
give liim the grain or ke])t hack a large share of it haying they must keep grain by 
tiieiu as tliey could not truht the Marw.iri to feed them and give them seed, (hi 
this the Marw all who had outstanding claims took out a decree aiul had the field 
attached, sold, and Ixmght. 'Pin? \illagers im*t tlU'« 1>V arranging that no one 
should plough the held, that no washerman .should mmsU the Marw.iri's clothes, no 
liarbcr shave him, no Ivoli hriiig him water, no heidboy teml his cattle, and that lus 
servants, except his Marwdri servants, should leave him. To frighten hack his 
serv.iuts the Marwaia charged them with theft and assault, and, in the hope of 
biiiiguig the villagi‘i’s to trouble, some MarwAris set lire to tlieir own houses, 
liupury showed tU.it the eoiuphiiuts were false or frivolous and the accused were 
not e\ ell put on their trial. A’lieii the MarwAri gave in, lie went round to the 
lions*-', of the leading villagers, slmwetl them w hat mischief ill-wiil between lenders 
and iiovrowi-is worked, and l>egge*l them to peisiiade the people t'> l ‘0 friendly. He 
promisc'l never again to press Ins <h‘i>tois too haril and in som** eases gave hack tieMs 
to the former owners. Tins is said to have happened particularly iii ^upa iu Tooua, 
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years, interest is cliarged for at least twenty days of the intercalary 
month. From sis to nine per cent a year is said to be generally 
considered a fair return for money invested in land. 

The Government rupee, which is locally called the Surat rupee, is 
the standard in all transactioms. But at Barsi where three-quarters of 
the exports and imports come from and go to the Nizam’s country, 
the Nizam’s rupee, variously called the Samsheri, Hali Sicca, or 
Salar rupee, is in circulation at rates varying from 13^ to 14 aniiai^. 
Cotton, clarified butter, oil, and sunanji are quoted in the market 
in Niziim’s rupees, but are paid for in Government coin at seven 
to eight per cent discount. During the season the moneychangers 
drive a brisk trade at a discount of fourteen to eighteen per cent 
for the Nizjim’s rupees. The Nizam’s customs authorities receive 
Government rupees at a fixed premium of 16 i per cent. The old 
copper pies, known as shirrditi, abound in the district. 

Fifty years ago (1834) a man’s daily wage was 2jd. (11 as.). 
Between 1862 and 1865 the high price of cotton and at the same 
time the great railway demand for labour raised daily wages to 
(4 as.). In 1877, the famine year when there were numbers of 
the destitute and no work, the daily wage of a man labourer in the 
city fell to Sd. (2 as.), of a woman to 24 ^. ( 1 ^- as.), and of a child to 
lid. (1 u.). At present (1884) a town labourer earns 6d. (4 a.s.) a 
day and a field labourer 4id. (3 ms.), a carpenter or mason in Sholapur 
city l.s. 6 d. (12«6'.) and a bricklayer Fs. St?. (10 as.). 

In the Sholapur mills common labourers earn (1881) 12.s. to £1 IO. 9 . 
(Rs. 6-15) a month, women employed as reelers and winders of yarn 
make I6.v. to !>>•'’. (Rs. 5-9), and children employed as piecers and 
doffers 6;?. to lOs’. ( Rs. 3 - 5). Smiths, bricklayers, fitters, and firemen 
at the Sholapur mills earn £2 to £1 (Rs.20- 10) a month. No high 
class Hindus have as yet taken to mechanical work at the mills. 
Spinner.?, weavers, and their overlookers aro generally paid by 
piecewoi’k. The regul.ir hours of labour arc from six in the morning 
to six in the evening with half an hour’s rest at dinner time. The 
work])eople bring their food with them. Alternate Sundays and 
the principal lailidaj's are allowed fur rc.st. Most of the better paid 
workpeojde spend their surplus earnings in drink. 

Field labourers are commonly paid in kind, dailv, at the field. 
A wife is usually paid two-thirds of her husbaTid’s earnings, or 
enough to .supply her own clothes ami such little luxuries for the 
family as salt, chillies, and other ornuincnts. Where there aro more 
than one grown woman in a household, one stays at home and the 
rest go to work. Boys from ten and girls from 'twelve go to work, 
and earn about a ipiarter of what their fathers earn. Ghiklren also 
earn money by gathering cowdung for fuel, and boys by herd- 
ing sheep and cattle. Respectable labourers can g'et loans up to six 
months’ earnings on the security of theimselves and their family 
or that of their vessels and clothes. In towns and in all but small 
villages in ordinaiy times labourers can make a livino- all the ve.ar 
round. Field work keeps them busy during tho harvest seasons 
that is in Octidier .and November, and ag’ain in January Fidiriiary 
.and 51arch, and bomo of them aro busy right through from June till 
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March. At other times they cut fireurood and grass for sale, and Chapter V. 
work as bricklayers, labourers, and well-diggers. In large places Capital, 
women can always find work in grinding corn in the houses of the 
well-to-do. In small country places where there is nothing but 
field work, labourers even in the best times are in some distress 
during the slack season. 

Except for eight years between 1847 and 1854, yearly price Phices. 
details, which are little more than estimates, are available for the 
fifty-five years ending 1SS3. During these fifty-five years the rupee 
price of Indian millet, which is the staple grain of the district, vailed 
from 1S8 pounds in 1843 to fifteen pounds in 1877 and averaged 
seventy pounds. Of the fifty-five years, in ten the price was below 
100 pounds the rupee, 188 in 1843, 172 in 1842, 105 in 1855, 138 
in 1841, 124 in 1844, 116 in 1857, 114 in 1839, 110 in 1840, and 
104 in 1828 and 1858 ; in two it was between 100 and ninety pounds, 
ninety. eight iu 1859 and ninety-two in 182G; in five it was between 
ninety and eighty pounds, ninety in 1822 and eighty-eight in 1829 
1830 1856 and 1860; in three it was between eighty and seventy 
pounds, eighty in 1827, seventy-eight in 1861, and seventy-one in 
1881 ; iu eight it was between seventy and sixty pounds, seventy 
in 1837, sixty-nine in 1874, sixty-eight in 1836, sixty-six iu 1833 
and 1882, sixty-three in 1875, and sixty-two in 1838 and 1883; iu 
ten it was between sixty and fifty pounds, sixty in 1825, fifty-eight 
in 1862, fifty-seven in 1830, fifty-six in 1823 1816 and 1873, fifty- 
five in 1845, fifty-four in 1831 and 1834, and fifty-two in 1835 ; in 
four it was between fifty and forty pounds, fifty in 1821, forty-seven 
in 1868, forty-five in 1863, and forty-three in 1869; in five it was 
between forty and thirty pounds, thirty-eight in 1866, thirty-seven 
in 1 867, thirty-six in 1870 and 1872, and thirty-one in 1824 ; in six 
it was between thirty and twenty pounds, twenty-nine in 1864 1865 
and 1879, twenty-eight in 1871, twenty-seven in 1876, and twenty-six 
in 1832 ; and in two it was between twenty and fifteen pounds, 
eighteen in 1878 and fifteen iu 1 877. Since 1858 the price has never 
been below 100 pounds the rupee. The fifty-five years may be 
divided into eight periods. Except in the famine year of 1824 when 
it was thirty-one pounds, iu the first period of ten years ending 1 830 
the price varied from 101 pounds in 1828 to fifty pounds in 1821 
and averaged seventy-four pounds. Except in the famine year of 1 832 
when it was twenty-six pounds, iu the second period of eight years 
ending 1838 the price varied from seventy pounds iu 1837 to fifty-two 
pounds in 1835 and averaged fifty-six pounds. Except in 1845 
and 18 10 when it was fifty-five pounds, in the third period of eight 
years ending 1<S1(; the price varied from 188 pouud.s in 1843 to 110 
pounds iu l8l0 and averaged 119 ])ouuds. For the eight jmars 
ending 1854 price details are not available. E.xcept in 1862 when 
it was fifty-eight })ounds, in the fourth period of eight years ending 
1862 the price varied from 165 pounds in 18.55 to seventy-eight in 
1861 and averagcnl ninety-nine poumis, Iu the fifth jwriod of ten voars 
ending 1872 the price varied from forty-seven pounds in ISijS to 
twenty-eight jiouuds in 1871 and averaged thirty-seven pounds. In 
the sixth period of three t'ears ending 1875 the price varied from 
sixtv-iiiue pounds in l87 1 to lifty-six pounds iu 1873 and averaged 
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sixty-two pounds. In the seventh period of four yearsending 1879^ 
owing to bad years the price was unusually high, varying from 
twenty-nine pounds in 187!) to fifteen pounds in 1877 and averaging 
twenty-two pounds. In the eighth period of four years ending 1888 
the price varied f)-om seventy-one pounds in 1881 to fifty-seven 
pounds in ISSO and averaged sixty-four pounds. The details are: 

Sholdpiir Grain Prkes in Poi'/uh, ISJI - 1SS3. 
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The table used iu weighing precious stones is four dhnns one 
rati, eight ratis one nw.ta, and twelve 'iiiiisda one tula. A LlJidu is a 
single rice grain. The rati- is generally of fine pebble, cut, and 
usually rounded to the reepured size. The i(Aa is ecjual to 180 Troy 
grains. Gold and silver ai'o weighed by the table eight gtmjiis one 
tiiilm, and twelve indsdx one tola. The guiij is the small oval seed 
of the Abrus plant, about the size of a pea, red with a black 
speck. The laiisa is generally a bit of broken ehinaware ortho like, 
round, and about the size of a half-copper (f a.). The other metals 
are sold by toZik-;, slurs, and 'ntmis ; sixteen slurs of eighty lohis 
making one 'iiian. The same weights are used for alkali, coffee, 
cotton, drug.s, sjnees, mola'-ses, ami sugar, sometimes also for salt, 
but salt is more coiunioidy sold by caj)acity measures. The weights 
are of iron and are usually round. At IJarsi cotton sells by' tho 
hiija or bundle of three juaii.s, one haja iiu-huling the sacks weighing 
21ti'i' ))ouuds. Spirituous liipior is so Id by the bottle. Oil, 
milk, honey, aud other liquids are bought ami sold by tlie 6/H'r in 
measures of brass or copper, iu shape sumething like ordinary glass 
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tumblers. All kinds of grain and usually salt ai’G also sold by tbe sIlct. 
The sher measure is commonly of iron, cylindrical in form, but 
compressed in tbe middle to make it easier to bold; its height is 7 2 
and its diameter 5?r inches. The water capacity of the slttr is 16-1 
tolas of 130 grains'Troy. One sher of the best rice weighs 152i 
tolas, of common rice 151, oijvdvi 138, of wheat 140, of gram 140, 
of ddl-tiir 1424, and of salt 100. Before 1848 when the eighty tula 
sher measure of weight was introduced, the Sholapur sher of 
capacity was 100 to 120 tolas. The present sher was then adopted 
as the equivalent of two shers of eighty tolas, one sher^ being 
found inconveniently small. English and mill-made cloth is sold 
by the yard, hand -woven by the hat or cubit. Tbe land measures 
are acres, ginithds or one-fortieth of an acre, and annas or one- 
sixteeuth of a guntha. Masonry is measured by the cubic foot. 
Logs, scantlings, and boards are measured by tbe cubic foot, and 
battens by the hundred lineal feet. Earth work is measured by the 
foot. 
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TRADE. 

details of roads are available before 18.>5. At the accession 
of Britisli power in 1S17 and from that time till about 1850, 
Sholapur had no made roads and few carts ; all traffic went over fair 
■weather tracks on pack bullocks.- During the four rainy months the 
tracks were impassable and for about two months afteinvards the 
passage was rendered most tedious and difficult by the black soil and 
the numerous streams. During the eight dry mouths also the tracks 
w'ere neither smooth nor easy for carts. Of those old tracks eight 
lines centred at Pandharpur, eight at Sholapur, and two at Pangaon 
in Barsi. Of the eight lines which centred at Pandharpur, one wont 
twenty-three miles north to Tembhurui in Karmala ; one wont fifty- 
seven miles north-east to Barsi by Mohol, Vairag, and Pangaon ; four 
W'ent south and south-west, one being forty-two miles to Jath, another 
seventy miles to Athui in Bolgaum, a third eighteen miles to 
Sdngola, and from Sangola sixty miles to Miraj, and a fourth eighty 
miles to Karfid inSatarajand two went west and north--nmst, one 
passing eighty-nine miles to Satara by Mhasvad and Koregaon, and 
the other 1 48 miles to Poona. Of the eight lines which centred at 
Sholapur, two went north-east to the Nizam’s territory, one being 
tw’onty-five miles to Tuljapur and the other thirty-eight miles to 
Dharshiv j one went 176 miles cast to Haidarabad by Naldurga and 
Kalyan; one went south-east tw'enty-two miles to Akalkot ; one 
-n-ent south fifty -eight miles to Bijapur ; tw-o wont west, one passing 
thirty-eight miles to Pandharpur and the other 152 miles to Poona 
by Tembhurni and Indapur, and one went uorth-w’est fifty-four miles 
to the old fort of Paranda in the Nizam’s territory. The two lines 
which centred at Pangaon in Barsi, went north-east to the Nizfim's 
territory,, one passing sixty-six miles to Latur and the other sixty 
miles to Ambegaon. 

At present (188.S) Sholapur has ten lines of made roads 
together equal to 382 miles. Of thc.se three are Provincial and 
seven local fund. The three Provincial lines are the Poona-Haidara- 
bad road seventy-eight miles, the Barsi road with its extension 
tow'ards the Nizam’s territory sixtj'-two miles, and the Sholapur- 


1 Ro.ail (Ict.ails .arc chiefly compiled from materials siipplicil hy Mr. Cl. A. lih.at, 
absi.st;iiit eiiyiiiccr. 

(IdverumeiU Sclcction.s, New Series, IV. 3-4. As in Poona carts originated rvitli 
Sir (ieorge Wiiioate ; they were first made .at 'I'cmlliurni in Kiirmi'da liy a P.iisi 
named Kavas|i A’a-sarvinji. ('.arts were then distriluitcd amono Inislnindnicii and the 
coat wa.s icrovcrcd by instalments. This had so "uod .in elleet tliat Ijy I.S,-)0, in tlio 
Sliolapur, liiirsi, and K.ariiud.i siibolix isioms pii\ ate e.ii pent, i s nuiile carts in numbers 
on tlic (bivcniment model but of roudlier ami elie.aper m.ateiials. Ditto, 4 -11, 
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Bijapar road nineteen miles. Of the seven local fund lines four 
are first class, the Barsi-Pandharpur road thirty miles, the Mohol- 
Pandharpur twenty-four miles, the Pandharpur-Janoni forty-two 
miles, and the Jeur-Karmala with its extension towards Ahmadnagar 
and the Nizam’s territory twenty-seven miles ; and three are second 
class, the Sholapur-Barsi forty-two miles, the SholajDur-Akalkot 
fifteen miles, and the Jeur-Paudharpnr forty-three miles. As forming 
part of the direct line from Poona to Shohipur and Haidarabad the 
seventy- eight miles within the district of the Poona-Haidarabad 
road was the first care of the Bombay Government. Between 1849 
and 185.5 the sixty-one miles of this section which run north-west 
to south-west from the Bhima on the borders of Poona and Sholapur 
to the city of Sholapur, were completed by Captain H. C. Adams 
of the Bombay Engineers at an estimated cost of £'22,020 
(Rs. 2,20,200j. The road enters the district at Ranjui on the Bhima 
in Karmala and runs south-east through the subdivisions of Karmala 
Madha and Sholapur. Of the towns and villages which lie on this 
road the chief are Tombhurui in Karmala, Vadvad Shetphal Chikhli 
and Mohol in Madha, and Kegaon and Sholapur in Sholapur. It 
is an excellent muruui or crumbly trap road, curbed and drained 
throughout except on the Bhima and Siua, and four other large 
streams which it was deemed unnecessary to bridge owing to the 
noarncss of the rail road thou under consideration. The Bhima and 
Sina which are both unfordable during the rains, are crossed by 
flying bridges, the Bhima near Ranjni in Karmala and the Sina at 
Larnboti on the borders of Madha and Sholapur. From Sholapur 
this road runs seventeen miles east towards Haidarabad up to the 
Tandulvadi stream which se])arates Sholapur from the Nizilm’s 
territory. The road was laid out and completed in 185S at a cost 
of about £4170 (Rs. 41,700). This portion carries a considerable 
traffic in grain, especially in wheat and gram. 'I’lie Barsi road, 
running nearly east and west for about thirty-five miles, was 
made and hinnimvd in 18-50 by Captain Ilaughtou of the fourteenth 
Bombay Native Infantry. As the traffic from Tembhurni to Barsi 
largely increased, the road was .severely injured and cut up 

every season. After the construction of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway in 18G0, the traffic on this road r.ipidly increased and the 
twenty-one miles from Barsi to Kurduvadi or Barsi Road station 
became an imjtortant feeder of traffic from the Nizam’s territory, 
the average number of carts being ostim.ated at about 500 a day. I'o 
carry this heavy traffic more easily an estimate was submitted to 
make a tram line from Barsi to Barsi Road station, and in 1870, 
at a cost of about £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,OOO) this portion was metalled 
bridged and made fit to lay rails, though no rails were eventually laid 
down. From Barsi tlieroadisextended twenty-seven miles cast towards 
the large town of Latur in the Nizam’s territory. Of the.se, nineteen 
miles from Barsi to the village of Yedsi on the Talghat or the first 
range of the Balaghat hills were improved in 1802 by the civil 
department. In 187-3 this portion was transferred to the public 
works department and during the 1S76 famine was improved at a 
cost of about £10,200 (Rs. 1,0.>,000) and made a Provincial road. In 
1881-82 this portion was metalled and bridged throughout with 
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masonry road dams. For a little over half a mile the road runs 
over the Balaghat hills ; the ascent is easy and where necessary is 
provided with parapet walls. On this hill pass the traffic in cotton, 
oilseed, wheat, gram, and barley is unusually heavy, being over 500 
carts a day. In 1881-82 the traffic yielded a toll revenue of aboiit 
£1700 (Rs. 17,000) and in 1882-83, as the toll on each bullock cart 
was reduced to od. (2 n.s.),it pelded about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). In 
continuation of this road the further eight miles above the Balaghat 
range from Yedsi to Tadvala were improved and repaired by the 
civil department till 1882, but owing to heavy traffic this portion 
was so badly cut every year that plans and estimates amounting to 
£6755 (Rs. 07, .550) have been now submitted for Government sanc- 
tion to metal and bridge it.*^ Of the ShoMpur-Bijapur road about 
nineteen miles run south within Sholapur limits from Sholapur to 
Takli on the Bhima. Till 1874 this road was kept by the civil 
department. In 1875 it was transferred to the public works 
department audpartly bridgedat aco.st of about £6700 (Rs. 67,000), 
and during the 1876 famine it was further improved at a cost of 
about £4S00 (Rs. 48,000). At present (1883) it is a good iimrumcd 
road. Of the two rivers, the Sina and Bhima which the road 
crosses, the Sina is crossed by a flying bridge at Vadakbal ten miles 
south of Sholapur and the Bhima is crossed by a flying bridge and 
by a ferry at Takli nineteen miles south of Sholapur. Since 1863 
roads have been much improved from local funds. Of the seven 
local fund lines the Barsi-Pandharpur road, running about thirty 
miles north and south, is a first class road. It is bridged 
and drained throughout except a few large streams. As a largo 
number of pilgrims from the Deccan and North India visit the 
sacred shrine of Vithoba at Paudharpur from Barsi Road station, 
this road carries a heavy cart and pilgrim traffic throughout the 
year. The ilohol-Pandharpur roa<l, running about twenty-four 
miles east and west, is a first class local fund road. It joins Pan- 
dharpur with the Great Indian Peuinsula railw.ay at iMohol station 
by the shortest way. This road is largely used by pilgrims frrna 
the cast. The Pandharpur-.Janfuii road, running forty-two miles 
south-west, is .an important hrst class local fund road. In 187.5 this 
road was transferred to the jmblic works department and during 
the 1 876 famine it was considerably improved at a cost of about 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000). It leads to the large market of Athni in Bel- 
gaum and carries to Barsi Road .statiim by Pandharjiur a consider- 
able traffic in grain and oil-seed from Belgaum and other parts of 
the Bombay Karuatak. The -Jeur-Karmala mad runs from the .leur 
station eleven miles north to Karmfda. It is a first el.i-^s local fund 
road and is bridged and drained throughout. I’mm Karmala the 
mad hraiiclies into two, one brunch jiassing eiglit miles north to 
Jateguoii and the other eight miles north-east to Aljapur. The 


1 To tin- south Ilf the \ill.icc of Ve.Ri .ami about ouf-tliirh of .i milo from the road 
the well-kminn old temple ot .Shiv, ealled tlic Kamlui;.', hi ,, i,, a di i j, .shaded valley 
ami suiioumleil 1>_\ the Itamnadi on tliiee sides. In old tunes this plaee is said to 
lia\e heen a i.ivouiite abode oi Hindu or .iseeties, mIk, ],.d their jiioiis sieludid 

lite in neield,ourine roek-eut caves. The Mllagens still eousidei the plaee a eool and 
beautilul feunuiiur rcti'Biit, 
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eight miles from Karmala to Aljapur were considerably improved 
during the 187G famine at a cost of about £10-50 (Rs. 10,500). 
Most of the exports fi’om South Ahmadnagar and from the parts of the 
Nizam’s territory which lie east of Karmala go to Jeur station by the 
Jeur-Karmala road. Of the remaining three second class local fund 
roads the Sholapur-Rarsi road runs forty-two miles north to Barsi 
from Sholapur, the Sholapur-Akalkot road runs fifteen miles south- 
east towards Akalkotj and the Jenr-Paudharpur road runs forty-three 
miles south to Pandharpur from Jeur station. These second class 
roads are fairly good. Besides these ten well-made lines, four other 
lines have been latel}’ transferred to the public works department 
which will soon be made second class roads. Of these one runs from 
Sholapur ten miles north towards Tuljapur in the Nizfim’s territory, 
and three run from Pandharpur, one twenty-five miles west towards 
Karad through Pandharpur and Sangola, another twenty-six miles 
west towards Satara through Pandharpur and Malsiras, and the 
third forty-six miles north-west towards Mahad and Poona by Velapur, 
Malsiras, Nateputa, and Dharmapuri. 

Besides by made roads communication has been much improved 
by railways. The south-eastern branch of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway passes through the district with a length of 115 miles. 
Crossing the river Bhima in the north-west on the border of Poona 
and Shohipur, the railway enters the distract and runs sonth- 
east to Ingalgi on the frontier of Sholapur and Akalkot. In these 
115 miles are twelve stations, Katraj 189 miles from Bombay, Pomal- 
vadi 195 miles, Sogaon 203 miles, Jeur 213 miles, Kem 223 miles, 
Barsi Road 234 miles, Madha 244 miles, Angar 253 miles, Mohol 263 
miles, Pakni 273 miles, Sholapur 283 miles, and Hotgi 292 miles. The 
line up to Sholapur was begun in 1850 and the portion from Diksal 
in Poona to Barsi Road was opened on the 23rd of October 1859, from 
Barsi Road to Mohol on the 20th January 1800, and from Mohol 
to Sholapur on the 0th June 1800. IVork on the line from Sholapur 
southwards was begun on the 3rd August 1 80-5 and the line was 
opened for traffic on the 1st February 1870. Except the bridges 
across the Bhima and the Sina, no engineering difficulties were met 
with. The Bhima bridge at 18 1 miles from Bombay and about 1317 
feet long, has twenty-eight segmental arches of masonry of forty 
feet each. The piers are sixty feet high from rail level with found- 
ations resting on rock and the flood stream is forty-six feet deep. 
It was built at a cost of al)out £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). The Sina 
bridge at 209 miles from Bomimy and about 575 feet long, has 
twelve segmental arches of masonry of forty feet each. The piers 
are fifty-four feet high from rail level resting on foundations partly 
of rock and partly of clay. The flood stream is forty-one feet deep. 
It was built at a cost of about £1 1,>^00 (Rs. 1, 18,000). Besides 
the ordinary building at the different stations costing £250 to 
£1000 (Rs. 2500-Rs. 10,000) with quarters for a station master and 
a booking office, there is a refreshment room at Sholapur. 

Besides the Peninsula railway the East Deccan or IIotgi-Gadag 
section of the Southern Maratha and Bombay Karnatak railways 
which are now being made, runs north and south for eight miles in the 
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cast of tho Sliolapnr sut)-(]ivision. 'I’ln.s section leaves the Cfi-ent 
Indian I’eiiiiisuhi railway at Ifc.tgi station at 2'.i2 iiiile.-^ from l)(^ui- 
bay which was cluiseii as the nearest point on the reuinaula railway 
to Uijajiur and as it affords an easy approach to the cro.ssing 
of the lihima river. About a (|uavter of a mile to the east of Hotgi 
station^ after crossing a small stream, the lino gets on to a ridge to 
which it keeps for about eight miles till the village of Jovalgi is 
reached and the line enters the Akalkot state. This ridge is fairl_> 
straight and tlat and the work on it very easy, tlie general direc- 
tion being nearly due south. The only station on this length of line 
is Hotgi. No bridges or other works call fur remark. 

Of twelve toll bars four arc on Provincial and eight on local fund 
roads. 'l’h() four Provincial toll bars are one each at Kondi on the 
Poona- Sholapnr road, at P>orainani on the Sholajmr-IIaidarabad 
road, at Kuslainb on the B:irsi-Morainabad road, and at Papuns on 
the Barsi and Barsi Road station road. The eight local fund toll bars 
arc one each at Takli on the Sholapur-Bijapnr road, at Tirhe on the 
Sholapur-Pandharpur road, at Ulhe on the Sholapnr-Tnljapur road, 
at Kumbhari on the Sholapur-Akalkot road, at Kakrnmb on the 
Sholapiu'-Barsi road, at Ashti on the KurdiiVildi-Pandharpur road, 
at Devlali on the Jeur-Karmala road, and at Yakri on the Paudhar- 
pur- Poona road. All the tolls are yearly sold by auction to the 
highestbidder. The amount realized in 1 882-8d was £3149 (Rs. 3 fj tOO) 
on the Provincial roads and £1323 (Rs. 13,230) on the local fund 
roads, that is a total toll rovcmie of .£4772 (Rs. 47,720) . 

Besides three Collector’s bungalows at Mohol and Shctphal in 
Madha and at Pangaon in Barsi, there arc four bungalows for 
European travellers at Sholapur, Ashti lake, Pandharpur lake, and 
Barsi Road station. Besides the Collector’s and travellers’ bungalows 
there are 319 rest-houses or dim rvtuhdlds for native travellers. 
Of these nineteen are in fSliolnpur, tliirty-nine in Barsi, thirty-six in 
Aladha, forty-three in Karinala, si.xty in I’audharpiir, thirty-seven 
in iMalsiras, and eighty-fivo in Suugohi.^ 


1 Tlie nineteeu in Slidlaniir .ire : Cue esnh at AliiiA tidi, Bdr.imaui, (!lioilc,.,liviii. or 
Bcgainpnr, Kaiuti-lniUrnk, Kasc-gaon, Kuinlih.iri, Laiiil.oti, Jlainlnip, I'attu, Savat- 
khecl, .Suigoli, Takli, Taniliilvaiti. Tirlie, t'llie, Vailakl.al, Vailalu, Valsaiig and \ aiivi. 
Tlie thirty-nine in Itarsi aie, one each at Aniliejavalce, Bai^i, BlKoidegion. Bliataniliro, 
thikliarde, Degaon, Chari, (iaudgaon, Ka|al, Kaudvaon, Kan, K.i^ari, Katigaon, 
Kusalanil), Kavo, Kliand\i, Korphat, llahagaoii, JIalegaon, Malvandi, Mandegaon, 
Sl.anegaim, Mirjanpur, N.ari, I’angii, I’impa'gaoii, Pin i,' Sam ilarc, Sarole, St-lgaon’ 
Sliiral, Surde, Tadv.al, Tad\ al-kaslia, L'miegaon, Vagin. li, Vair.'ig, Yavli, and Vi iBi. 
't he tluity-ni.x in -M.idlia are, one each at Aliercaoii, ''Akole-l.u.lnik, Aiiilwd, P.enili. 
tiheiid, JihiAie, Itaiphal, iilioti, Naiik-jiiinpi i, I'aprin-;, Paiite, Peinir, .Sa])atiit', 
Slietphal, T.iiid.ve, TiiKi, Uplai-hudiuk, fplai-kliui d. Va.Uluiue. and V.ukute ;tu.i 
ea. h at ,\nagar and ,M..li<,l ; tin. .. at A-l.ti ; f..nr at Kunlu an.! Kiinliivadi ..r lUmi 
l:..ad station, and live at .Ma.lh.a. ’I he foitvtlu. e in K.nni.da ,iie. one e.n. h 
at .Ailhen.ioii, -Akolakhurd, Al|:tpur, P.itaigaon-Winni, |),ilin,idi, Dml.di, Culnadi, 
Ilnre, .l.ite.gTon, .liiir. Kaiidai, ICa' I'g.ion, Kun. K..I. e.om. Kondiiandiinelioli’, 
Koiti, .M.tngi, P.idle. l’..nd. , ikiiiiii, Sadd, .^atoll, Mi, tplial, s„n, v,,di. Son.iii, .iiid 
Sad'hiMie; twoeaeli at Pothre, Pom.dr ,id i, a.n.l X.inei; lod ilmen at K.ii mala. 

Til. m.t', in PaiMlh.u par an . ,.i„. la.d, at A.ilin . i I.M.ii t ,i..ii. And,.', P,.i.l.ilk.,t.’, 

PntiMli, I'.h .t'Unl.t.., l;il..^al^ Plio-e. I 'i _ .1. 1.m i , i, 1. , ( I ,i. I li. ^ l. . 11 , C.inli,’ « t liii i in k.', 

Ciii-M. Ki.ni. .kil,,|i. Kai..|.., Kli.u-o|,, Kl„,i M.nl.u am, P.Iiom.', Kondiiki’, 

Ko.li Kni..Ii, \i i | |,_ \ I, | n, ]„ ,1 Cihm.i.li, P.d-i, Plnil- 

I iiiULlioli, .■'ai'koli, Sii aoii P.l ..!a\. iii, Slai\e, sl,et|.lial, Slimte, SidctiUb, 
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Three flying bridges and three ferries are supported from local 
lauds; besides these about sixty ferries at Paudliarpur belong to 
private persons. Of the t'hreo flying bridges one is on the I’oona- 
8hulapur road at Laraboti about fifteeu mile.s west of vSholapur. and 
two are on the Sholapur-Bijdpur road, one at Vadakbal across the 
Sina ton miles south of Sholapur, and the other at Takli across the 
Bhima nineteen miles south of Sholapnr. Of the three ferries one 
plies across the Sina atTirhe and one across the Bhima near Begamp nr 
on the Sholapur-Saugola road, and in addition to the flying bridge 
the third plies across the Bhima at Takli on the ShoMpnr-Bijapnr 
road. The flying bridges consist of a galvanized wire rope 3} feet 
in circumference, with a deflection of -g^Lth of the span, supported 
on teakwood standards set in coursed stone and lime masonry on 
the banks. The raft consists of two boats joined together and 
supporting a platform twenty-nine to 29i feet by fourteen to 
eighteen feet. It is provided with a wooden railing and is large 
enough for four laden bullock carts or for sixty passengers. The 
boats forming the bridges are twenty-nine to 29 2 feet long, seven 
to 7| feet ■wide, and to feet deep. The ferries arc single boats 
2/ i feet long, nine wide, and 3|- to four deep; when laden they draw 
to feet. They are large enough to carry two laden carts or 
fifty passengers. All arc made entirely of teak and wore built on 
the spot or at Bombay. The cost of a flying bridge with a raft 
ranged from £000 to £900 (Es. 0000 - 9000) and that of the ferries 
or single boats from £bU to £100 (Ks. 800-1000). The bridges 
and ferries are in charge of tundcls who are paid 10s. (Rs.5) a month 
from local funds all the year round for steering the boats and 
taking care of them when not in use. The crew are supplied by the 
ferry contractors and are paid monthly 12s. to IBs. (Rs. G - 7). Tlio 
total yearly revenue from the bridges and ferries is about £183 
(Rs. 1830). 

Sholapur forms part of the Ahinadnagar postal division. Of the 
forty-one post offices one is a disbursing office, one a town sub-office, 
nineteen sub-offices, and twenty-four village offices. Of these, 
besides the two disbuising and town sub-offices at Sholapur, thirteen 
sub ami twenty village otfice.s .arc within British limits, two sub 
and four village offices are wiihiu ihc limits of the Shola]nir aud 
Kolhapur aud Bombay Kanuitak agencies, aud four sub-offices are 
withiu the limits of the A'izam’s territory. Of the piust offices within 


Souake, Supli, .Suato, r.ikli, T.iiio-i. Tungnt, Uiulieiga^tu. U])ri, Vailikuroli, 

\ .iki'i and 1 ekki-'iuir, t\v<i taudi at >5rahin,ijmti. K.ast'naon, and Kliardi ■ tliirn at 
Kark.unl) an.l four at Hhal.iv.uii, The tliiity-seveii in ilaKiia-, am, i.iu' eaL-li at 
ISalihuhauii, l’.L,u.l!e. J’.uigaon, l>alng:n>n, K.il.-.'.oii, KatuT, Kliiid’iis, Kiiilaoi 
r."n.iinl, Malialuiig. ^I.dLliaiidn, ^ll!!'d\c. ilnmelii. Ikila^inandal. I'nt iiadas do 
T.unluUa.li, and Teidn ; tn n rarli at 1 >ii ii inapui i, Malidi. and Vnl.u.ur ; four at 
N.itt'juitc and li\,' uaoh at .Nalii] .and .ilsir.t... I’lie in Suio ola au , 

onoc.uii at Ai liakdaiu, A|nal, Akolo, Illiu.m. CldnclMk-Uhoidi, ehinc-liaU Aanaolo 
('hiiiako, Kliasti, llaldahiv.idi, llaiiglroo. .)iin|liai imr, Kadl.i-, Kati'lml. Kolo, 
J.onviri, M.diinodab.ul, Maluid-luidink. ^laiu-taon, Manaev.idi. Manjri, .Mr'd^ldnao, 
fsatalc, lai-lu'oaoii, 1 arc, Ibijuri, Sanour.idi, s.ive, .sjnrliavi, .Sluvno. .SoiiaUadi, 
Idlanvadi, \ adouaon. \ .iki-Ka^ouaoii. V.isnd. uid \ .it.miic . Imo caoh at .'Moaaon, 
Auokdh.ik Itiliir.idi, tiatid, .luiioin, Kand.i|)ni, .iinl Nailiie; t!iU‘o at Ikdvadi, tout 
at Uhurdi, nli;\cu at lavlc, and (.ighUan .it is.a,y.,la m\. m tlic .SanaoU s-uli diii.-.iun 
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British limits the thirteen sub-offices are at Akluj, Barsi Road, Barsi 
Town, Hudgi, Jour, Karmala, Kem, Madha, Malsiras, Mohol, Ban- 
dharpur, Sangola, and Vairag; and the twenty village offices at Angar, 
Ashti, Gherdi, Javla, Jinti, Kadlas, Kakramba, Kari, Karkam, Korti, 
Kurdu, Maloli, Natepute, Pangaon, Pangri, Rajuri, Ropla, Sonand, 
Tembhurni, and Velapur. Of the post offices wdthin the limits of 
the Sholapur and Kolhapur and Bombay Karnatak agencies the two 
sub-offices are at Akalkot and Mangalvedha; and the four village 
offices are at Dudhni, Maindargi, Moduimb, and Pimpalner. The 
four sub-offices in the Kizam’s territory are at Dharashiv, Latur, 
Mominabad, and Parli. The disbursing post office at Sholapur is 
in charge of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £120 
(Rs. 1200). The sub-offices are in charge of sub-postmasters who 
draw a yearly salary of £1S to £48 (Rs. 180-4S0). The village post 
offices are in charge of schoolmasters who receive, in addition 
to their pay as schoolmasters, yearly allowances varying from £2 8s. 
to £7 4s. (Rs. 24-72). In towns and villages which have post offices 
letters are delivered by thirty-one postmen drawdng a yearly salary 
of £7 4s. to £12 (Rs.72-120). In small villages without post offices 
letters are delivered by sixty-seven postmen. Of these forty-two 
are paid yearly from £9 12 j?. to £10 IGs. (Rs. 90-108) from the 
Imperial post and twenty-five are paid yearly from £10 16i«. to £12 
(Rs. 108-120) from the Provincial post. In some villages letters are 
also delivered by postal runners who receive yearly £146'. (Rs.l2) for 
this additional work. Mails to and from Bombay to Sholapur are 
carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. From the largo 
towns of Barsi, Paudharpur, and Karmala which lie off the railway 
line, mails are carried in inuijns or pony carts, from Barsi and 
Pandliarpnr to Btirsi Road station and from Karmala to Jeur 
station. The post offices are supervised by the superintendent of 
post offices Alimadnagar division, who li.as a yearly salary of £800 
(Rs. .'lOOu) and whose head-quarters are at Alimadnagar. The 
.'-uperiutendent is assisted in JShohipiir by an inspector who draws 
£96 (Rs. 969) a year and whose head-quarters are at Barsi Road 
station. 

Besides the railway telegraph ofliccs at the difTerent stations, there 
are two Government telcgrajih offices at Mholfquir and Barsi. 

The chief agencies for spreading imports and gathering exports 
are trade-centres, markets, fair.;, village-, .-hops, and travelling 
carriers. 'I’he largest centres of internal trade are Sholapur, Barsi, 
and Paudharpur, and next to these Vairag, Jladha, Mohol, Karmala, 
Akluj, Nat(q)iite, and Sangola. f)f these Sludapiir, iVfohol, and 
IM.-idha ai'o near the raduay. But Sliohipnr and Barsi lieing 
on tin' edge of the di-trict, their connection is chiefly with the 
coiinti’y outside it while tlie trade of Paudharpur I’ests on its 
iK'ces^ities as a ]>lace of pilgrima.ere ; so that the Ic'Ser centres do 
not draw their siqijdies immediately from the larger centres but 
directly from the same places as they. The number of traders is 
about 690 ( 1 , the chief bein.g Linnavafs, Bluitias, Gujars, Vauis, 
Isdigars, Shimjiis, Niralis, Miirwitns, Hrii limans, Bohoras, anil 

Khatris with capitals of £209 to £19,009 (Rs. 29UU-Rs. 1 ,00,009) . 
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They are mostly independent. Some are agents to Bombay and other 
traders for whom they gather and export cotton, grain, and other 
local produce, and import rice, hardware, piecegoods, and salt. In 
large trade centres husbandmen have generally their ailutyns or 
middlemen, through whom they sell their field produce. The export 
trade of the district is chiefly carried on by inonejdenders to whom 
husbandmen give their produce in payment of loans. Some well- 
to-do husbandmen directly export their field produce to a small 
extent. The import trade is chiefly carried on both by wholesale 
traders of large trade centres and other petty local traders who 
often buy their stock from wholesale traders. The trade of Barsi 
requires special notice as it is almost entirely a transit trade. Barsi 
forms the western outlet for the produce of all the Nizamis territory 
east of it, here generally known as the Balaghat, comprising the 
towns and markets of Latur, Gangakhed, Mominabad, Nandiar, 
Pathri, Ilingoli, and Bhir, which also receive their imports through 
it. Of the articles almost entirely produced within Aizam’s limits 
which pass thi'ough and generally change hands in Barsi, the 
chief is cotton the yearly value of which is estimated at £360,000 
(Es. 36 lakhs). The next is liusced whose yearly value is estimated 
at £60,000 (Rs. 6 lakhs). Oil produced from a mixture of various 
seeds including kudo or niger seed, til or sesame, havrl til or white 
sesame, knnlui or safflower, and hhuiintuj or groundnut, is estimated 
at a yearly value of £20,000 (Rs. 2 Hlhs). The value of the export 
of turmeric, which is mainly produced in the Barsi sub-division, is 
estimated at £20,000 (Ks. 2 Z<(/i7(.v). In the same way, the imports 
of wdiich the chief are salt, piecegoods, yarn, sacking, and 
ironw'are, pass through Btirsi on their way to the Biihighixt. The 
exporters of cotton, oils, and linseed arc all Bombay men, and do 
not touch imports ; otherwise the same firms often deal in both 
imports and exports. Consignments up to £100 (Rs. 1000) in value 
are ordered froui Bomhay through agents. To get cousignincuts 
Worth mure than £100 (l!s. lOOOj dealers either go themselves or 
send a cuiitideutial clerk. At Bar-'i, he'i<les Bombay and local 
native traders two European linns Me^^'i's. Ralli Brothers aud 
Me.ssrs. Gaddum Bythell aud Coinpauy deal largely in cotton and 
linseed. 

The position of tlio that is br.jkei's or agents, is a peculiar 

feature of the district trade. The following details Ijelong to Barsi, but 
evith few chauges they apply toEholapur aud other places. Tlie broker 
or (iilntijii is a Komti or t^ingayat \'aui, a Braliiuan, or a Marwiiri, 
with little or 110 capital. lie enjoys good credit with the brokers aud 
moiieyloiiders, aud can get- fuiaucial accommodation in time of need 
with Comparative ease. In all cases, husbandmen and dealers bring 
tlietr raw prodiiee to an ndatijii aud are guided by him in disposing 
of it. I’he eiiltivatur will ju’oltably wait four or live days iu Barsi. 
If by that time bis goods have not been sold or if there is a serious 
fall iu prices, or a probtibilitj- iu the mfrityii’.f opinion of an advau- 
tagi'oiis risi', the eultivator lalurii.s houie, leaving his goods in the 
charge of the aJatijn, aud getting from him an tidvanee of fifty or 
sixty per cent of their value, which the adutija has got from a 
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moneylender. In a month or so the cultivator returns to receive 
the balance. The wlatija charyes a commission of I se (tS as.') on each 
bundle or bojn of 250 pounds fur cotton, and one per cent on tho 
proceeds of other goods, with interest on any advance made. Tlie 
adatyii has no direct or indirect interest in the rise and fall of prices, 
but simply earns his commission bj' selling- tho goods, the cultivatin' 
or dealer getting the profit and loss of the rise and fall of prices. 
It is frecjuently the case that all the cultivators of certain villages go 
to the same adcdija year after year, unless they have grave cause 
of dissatisfaction. Most brokers deal njmightly -with the cultivator, 
who in most cases is perfectly innocent of arithmetic, and he in 
turn places great faith in his adaiya, and agrees to whatever he does 
for him without questioning. 

Forty-two weekly markets are held in the district, ten in the 
Sholapur sub-division one each at Begampur, Keshar Javalgc, 
Maudrup, Mangrul, Mardi, Musti, Salgar, Sholapur, Vadale, and 
\"alsang ; four in the Barsi sub-division one each at Barsi, Pcingri, 
Tadvale, and Vairag ; eight in the Karmala snb-divi.sion one each 
at Jinti, Karmdla, Kem, Kondhej, Korti, Sonari, Tomhhurni, and 
Vnngi ; eleven in the Madha sub-di\-ision one each at Angar, vVshti, 
Bomble, Kurdu, Kurduviidi, Kurul, Laul, Madha, Mohol, Narkhed, 
and Patkule; three in the Pandharpur sub-division one each at 
Bhiiloui, Karkam, and Pandharpur; two in the Malsiras suh-divisiou 
one each at Akluj and Natepute ; and four in the Saugola sub- 
division one each at tlherdi, Janie, RYwre, and Sangola. At those 
places petty traders, peddlers, and hawkers set up booths and oifer 
for sale their goods consisting of cotton, grain, groceries, spices, 
cloth, yarn, oils, earthenware, clarified butter, hides, and fuel. Of 
these the local production of grain and oil meets local wants with a 
margin for export in good y'ears. These markets are held generally 
for the whole day. In some places they are held during the heat 
of the day and are closed in tho evening. Sholapur is the largest 
market; it is held on every Tuesday and the buyers and sellers 
iiiunber about 10,000. It is a distributing as well as a gathering 
centre. The producers themsolve.s sell gi-aiii, earthenware, yarn, 
and garden produce. Fuel is sold by Mluiis and other low caste 
people who gather it in tho noighhouring forest lands. Lingfivats, 
Gujars, and Marwaris mostly sell groceries. Tho sellers are 
chicriy from Sholapur and the surrounding villages. The buyers 
arc tho town.speo])le and traders or their agents. There is little 
barter. Cattle mai-kets arc held in almost all trade centres. At 
Sholapur is a considerable cattle market, where cows, she-biilfaloes, 
ponies, and slieep and goats are olfeied for sale. No eliaiige has 
lately been made in the loud iiiarhet sy.stom. 

Of nineteen fairs held in llie district one held at Slioi.-ipur , mi tin- 
12th of .Jamiaiu', three held at Pandliar[(iir in .Vpi’il .)nlv and 
November, and one held at Sonari in April arc tho most niqxjrtaiit, 
The details are ; 
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The fiiira are places for distributing as well as for gathering 
goods. The sellers arc generally Vaiiis, Lingayats, Ktisars, and 
cultivators. The chief articles for sale are cloth, pots, ga-ain, glass 
bangles, and live stuck. The buyers are townspeople, pilgrims, and 
neighbouring villagers. There is no barter. 

Nearly every village has a shopkeeper, generally either a Gujar, 
a ^larwari, or a Lingayat Vaui. He keeps for sale grain, clarified 
huttor, oils, molasses, spices, coarse blankets, salt, and cloth, and 
sometimes sugar and betelnut. He gets the articles he requires for his 
stock from ouo of the traders in the chief town of the sub-division or 
from any near market town. In his village ho is a general dealer 
and sells his goods to the villagers and travellers who happen to 
stop at that village. His whole stock is worth £10 to £50 (Ks. 100- 
Ks. 500) and in a large village £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-1000). 
£^llager3 cither make cash payments or clear their accounts perio- 
dicall 3 ^ Payments are occasionally made in kind. Only middle 
class and poor villagers deal with the village shopman. Whenever 
thc}^ can, the rich bring their supplies from market towns and trade 
centres. If the \illage shopman is a Marwari, he is generally both a 
shopkeeper and a moneylender. As a shopkeeper ho has generally 
no agent to go to fairs or market towns. He goes himself or if 
possible sends one of bis family. Ho has seldom any connection 
with a large trading firm. His position has not changed of late 
jmars. 

Besides by shopkeepers, especially in Sholapur and Barsi pro- 
visions are supplied by Laman hawkers. They buy grain from 
traders in central towns and move about carrying their stock on pack- 
bullocks to several places of importance in the country round. They 
have also dealings with some of the villages in the Nizam’s courrtry. 
yinecthe opening of railwar s the number of Lamaushas greatly’ fallen. 
'I'here are no travelling carrier-s with carts. Itr some parts of the 
district village peddlers arc seen. Sorrre of those are craftsmen who 
during the rainj' mouths wur-k a stock of goods and in the fair mouths 
move from village to village offering them for sale. The articles are 
chiefly cuarse clotli, snuill metal vessels, anil in some cases groceries. 
Peildlei’s are generally of the Liiigiyat, Kasar, or Kunhi castes. 
I'luy carry tlieir stock on brriloeks ami soil it to cultivators and 
others. The traillc is conducted by cash payments though barter is 
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not unknown, and as they periodically visit the same villap’es they 
also sell oil credit. 

The following are the chief imports : Of building materials 
teakwood, nails, scrow.s, and other articles are brought from Bombay 
and Poona by Lingayat Musalman and carpenter traders and are 
sold wholesale to the people or to petty trader.s who retail them in 
their shops. These articles are used by the rich iu building houses. 
Of house furniture, including uteusiLs, ready-made brass and copper 
mugs and other vessels are brought by Kiisarsfrom Bombay, Poona, 
Ndsik, and Xagar and sold retail to the people in their shops which 
are generally in large trade centres. Kasars also import from Bombay 
copper and brass sheets which they make into vessels. Of wooden 
furniture the chief imports are chairs, tables, couclies, benches, cup- 
boards, and boxes. Of food driuk and drugs, salt, cocoanuts, dates, 
oil, sugar, groceries, aud spices are brought from Bombay and the 
Bombay Karnatak. Salt was formerly brought by Lamaus on pack 
bullocks ; it is now brought by rail. Of tools aud appliances iron is 
brought from Bombay aud made into nails, horse-shoes, and rough 
field tools. Of dress including ornaments, European twist piece- 
goods and flannel come from Bombay. A large part of the country 
cloth and yarn sold in the district is made locally ; the rest comes 
from Ahinadnagar, Bhir, Jalna, Muhliugpur, Xagpur, Xfirayanpeth, 
and Yeola. Gold, silver, pearls, and jewels chiefly come from 
Bombay. 

The chief exports are of vegetable products, cotton, grain, oilseed, 
and earthnuts ; of animal products honey, wax, lac, and hides and 
horns ; and of manufactured articles cloth, carts, indigo, oil, and 
clarified butter. The following are the chief details regarding 
exports. Little cotton is grown in Sholapnr. Almost the whole 
local supply of cotton is used in local spinning aud weaving and 
in some sub-divisions the quantity grown is not enough to meet 
the local demand. Almost all the cotton exported comes from 
outside of the district. Sholapur aud Bar.si are the two chief 
cotton marts. The chief cotton traders are Bombay Bhatias and 
some local Lingayats, Komtis, Giijars, and Marwaris. Till about 
1870 Sholapur was the only large cotton mart. Since 1870 Bar.si 
has taken most of the cotton trade of Sholapur and is now the first 
cotton mart iu the district. Of the cotton which once drew to 
Sholapur a number of European and native merchants from Bombay, 
most came from the north and north-east of the Xizam'’s tcrritoi’y 
as well as from Bclari, Talikoti, and other part.s of the Bombay 
Karnatak iu the south. At Sludapur, about 18GG, wheu steam 
presses were erected, the cotton sent by rail and road to Bombay 
amounted to 28,000 full-pressed bales and 80,000 bundles a vear. 
About this time, the railway rates for salt and piocogoods being 
higher than at ])resout, Bombay salt and piecegoods came to 
Sholapur in carts from I’anvel at a cheaper cost than by rail ; these 
carts on return took cotton to Panvol at a cheaper cost than by rail. 
Since then the railway rates on salt and piecegoods were reduced 
to secure the export of Sholapur cotton by rail, and Jiot a single 
cart-load of cotton now g(jes by road from Shola])ur to Banvel. in 
the city of Sholapur, till about 1S70, cotton used to he sold through 
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middlemen or ail(it]j('!S, of whom there are forty. Of these forty mid- 
dlemen fifteen are rich moneylenders owning large cotton godowns, 
and twenty-five are grain dealers who keep their consignments of 
cotton near and round their shops. In the cotton-growing districts 
of the Tsizani’s territory and in Talikoti and Belari whence cotton 
came to Sholapurj the husbandmen generally sold their cotton to 
local dealers. When they had enough cotton, these local dealers sent 
it in charge of one of their number to Sholapur to be sold through 
brokers or adatyns. Sometimes when the price offered by the local 
dealers was too low, the husbandmen of the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts clubbed together and themselves sent the cotton to the Shola- 
pur brokers. Between 1866 and 1868 when cotton came in large 
quantities to Sholapur, about three-fourths was brought by the local 
Lingayat Ahlni dealers of the cotton-growing districts. Upon receipt 
by the broker of a consignment of cotton he advanced cash to the 
amount of oue-fifth to three-fourths of the value of cotton, according 
to the credit of the consignors. It was the broker’s business to 
receive charge of the cotton, to store it, to watch over it, and to 
sell it at the best market rate on behalf of his vachhiydt or consignor. 
The broker was also responsible for all losses in cases of defaulting 
buyers. For this trouble and risk, on each hoja or bundle of 250 
pounds the broker charged a monthly godown rent of 3d. (2 as.) 
and a commission of U'. 9d. (14 as.). Of this commission 9d. 
(6 as.) were paid by the owner of the cotton and Is. (8 as.) 
by the buyer. In the city of Sholapur this system of selling cotton 
still obtains, but cotton has forsaken the Sholapur market. The 
fall of the Sholapur cotton trade is chiefly due to two causes. 
As the Sholapur brokers began to take from each bundle or dol'ra a 
considerable quantity of cotton as a toll or dasturi, the cotton 
dealers of the Nizilm’s territory made Barsi their chief cotton mart. 
The other cause was that when the Peninsula railway was carried 
to Eaichur, the cotton dealers of the Bombay Kaniatak began to 
send cotton from stations nearer the cotton land than Sholapur. 
Still, at present (1881) a considerable quantity of cotton comes to 
Sholapur from Bagalkot, Hunguiid, Muddehihal, and Talikoti in 
Bijapur. To the hrst buyer in the Bijapnr district cotton costs £6 
to £8 (Rs. 60-80) the I'liandl of 784 pounds; on this, cart carriage 
to Sholapur costs 8s. to 16.s. (Rs. 4-8), and rail carriage from Sholapur 
to Bombay costs £2 (Rs. 20), When the trade in the Nizam’s country 
cotton left Sholapur the steam presses were moved from Sholapur to 
Barsi. Most Bombay traders also went to Barsi which became the 
chief cotton mart. Barsi lies forty-seven miles north of Sholapur 
and has about 10,000 people. It has a large trade in cotton and 
linseed. Cotton comes to Barsi chiefly from Dignor, Dismatt, 
Uhamdabar, Kirkeli, Madnor, Makair, Nandiar, Parli, and Unvir in 
the Nizam’s territory. At Barsi cotton is bought and sold in two 
ways. Either the local dealers or husbaudmon of the cotton-grow- 
ing districts themselves briug the cotton to the market and sell it 
through brokers or adutyds in the same way as at Sholapur; or 
after the Divuli holidays, that is in the beginning of the Hindu 
new year in October- November, the native traders or their agents 
ov gumastds start from Bombay or Barsi for the cotton-growing dis- 
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tricts of the Nizam’s dominions. Here, through a respectable money- 
lender the traders enter -vviLh the husbandmen into a contract for 
cotton by paying a commission of 2s. (Re. 1) fur every bundle or hnja 
of 2.50 pounds. The moneylender guarantees the fulfilment of this 
contract. In these cotton-growing districts the moneylenders have 
such influence and are so much trusted by the husbandmen that they 
make no cotton contract except through the moneylenders. On the 
day the contract is signed by the husbandman and endorsed by the 
moneylender, a draft on Bombay in full payment of the cotton 
contracted is given to the moneylender at eleven days’ sight. The 
contract always accompanies this draft. Contracts are not made for 
selection or classification. Contracts made through moneylenders 
ai’e seldom broken. 

Of other exports under grain come jcclri, hi'ijri, wheat, gram, 
and pulse. Joxri and wheat are largely sent to Bombay from 
the Sholapur and Barsi Road stations. In an ordinary year the 
greatest expert of grain averages about 127,000 tons, chiefly from 
Sholapur and Barsi. Of oilseeds, linseed, which grows to a considerable 
extent in the district, is largely sent to Bombay generally by Bhatias 
and sometimes by Lingayat Komti Gujar and Marwari traders 
of Sholapur and Barsi. In Sholapur linseed sells at about twenty- 
five pounds (iSl .-hers) the rupee, and the cost of carriage from 
Sholapur to Bombay is ITs. to IG-'-'. (Rs. 7-8) the kh>iiidi. Hides and 
horns are sent in small quantities by Labbey IMusalmans. Since the 
1876 famine which greatly reduced the number of cattle, the export 
of hides and horns has been considerably reduced. Clarified butter 
is made by Gavlis or milkmen, and is largely sent to Bombay by 
Bhatias. At Sholapur, Barsi, Karmala, and Pandharpur native 
carts are made by Sutars and Ghisadisand sent all over the district. 
At Sholapur and ICarmala cart traffic is brisk, and Karmala carts 
are known for strength and cheapness. At Sholapur, Barsi, 
Karmala, and Pandharpur country cloth is woven by a large 
number of Salis or Koslitis. From the Salis the cloth is generally 
bought by hical traders on market days and is partly used locally 
and partly sent to Poona, Ahmadnagar, and Bombay. A\ hen hard- 
pressed fur cash, as soon as they are woven, the Salis themselves 
sell their piccegoods from door to door. 

Thu cxtcusioTi fif the Penin-iula Railway to Sholapur in 1860 and 
to Raichur in 1870, has much reduced the cart and pack bullock 
traffic which went from Sholapur in the east towards the Nizam’s 
territory and in tho west towards Bombay by Panvel. By the 
opening of tho F,a..t Deccan Railway from Hotgi in Sholapur to 
Gadag in Dharwar this trallic will further bo reduced towards tho 
South and Sholaj)ur will sufler a.s a trade centre. 

Of the four years ending 188:!, for two years 1880 and 1881 
complete railway ti-aflic returns are available for all stations of tin; 
di-tiii t and for two years l.s.Sdand bs8;j det ails a re ava liable only for 
six large -iaiioii-. Diirme' tla -e .nr yc ar^, r xel iid inn’ dei aiP of six 
minor stations sinee 1 1 ,,. ,|,..triel pa--enger tinliie imse steadily 

from ;!'.tsi,774 in l-siNU to l/,8,'.'6(; ni 1886. Of these four years, 
during the three years ending 1882, the guod.s traffic also steadily 
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rose from 80,850 tons in 1880 to 197,372 tons in 1882 ; in 1883 it 
fell to 167,143 tons. Of the two large.st stations Barsi Road and 
iSholapnr, at Barsi Road, except a slight fall in IbSl, the passenger 
tralHc during the four years ending 1883 rose from 109,311 in 1880 
to 121,426 in 1883 ; and for the three years ending 1882 the goods 
traffic rose from 33,520 tons in ISSO to 81,051 tons in 1882 ; in 1883 
it fell to 71,522 tons. At Sholapur, of the four years, during the 
three years ending 1882 the passenger traffic rose steadily from 
189,024 in 1880 to 226,621 in 1882 and the goods traffic from 
37,528 tons in 1880 to 0.5,669 tons in 1882 ; in 1883 the traffic fell 
slightly, passengers to 22 1,386 and goods to 52,330 tons. Of the 
other four large stations for which details are available for all the 
four years ending 1 883, the passenger traffic ro.se steadily at all the 
stations, at Jcur from 1 8,809 to 27,878, at iladha from 10,832 to 
24,391, at iloliol from 30,310 to 47,900, and at llotgi from 2786 to 
32,985. Of the four years, for the three ycai-s ending 1882 the 
goods traffic for throe stations rose steadily at Jeur from 4390 to 
17,652 tons, at liladha from 4(>S4 to 11,811 tons, and at Hotgi from 
two to 17,258 tons; in 1883 the goods traffic fell slightly, to 11,443 
tons at Jeur, to 10,078 tons at Madha, and to 16,818 tons at Hotgi, 
At Mohol, during the four years ending 1883, the goods traffic, 
except a slight fall in 1881, rose from 1305 tons in 1880 to 1952 tons 
in 1883. At Hotgi the unusual rise in traffic is chioHy due to the 
carriage of railway materials for making the East Deccan or Hotgi 
Gadag railway. The details are : 

Shohipnr Pi n/a>ula Unlbrny Traiih-^ ISSO-ISSJ. 
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Of the four years ending 1883, for two years 1880 and 1881 
complete goods returns are av.ailablc for all stations of tlie district, 
and fur two years 1882 and 18.83 details are .available only for .-^ix 
large statirms. During these four years, excluding details of .six 
minor stations, imports rose steadily from 3<',930 tons in 1880 to 
46,894 tons in 1883 ; and of the four years, during the three years 
endinir 1882, exports rose steadily from 5.5,920 tons in 1(880 to 
152.802 tons in 1882 ; in 1883 exports fell to 120,219 tons. Of the 
chief items under I'xports, during the four years ending 1883 cotton 
shows a ris(' from 12071 tons in 1.880 to 24,567 tons in 1882 and 
then in 1883 a fall to 15,153 tons; grain shews a rise frum 15,037 
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tons in 1880 to 7-3,521 tons in 1882 and in 1SS3 a fall to 40,175 tons; 
oil shows a rise from 4137 tons in 1880 to 5515 tons in 1882 and in 
1883 a fall to 5005 tons ; oilseeds, except a slight fall in 1881, show 
a steady rise from 12,937 tons in 1880 to 29,388 tons in 1883; 
country piecegoods show’ a fall from 114S tons in 1880 to 87G in 1882, 
and in 1883 a rise to 1106 tons; raw and refined sugar shows a rise 
from 896 tons in 1880 to 3246 tons in 1881, then a fall to 1347 tons 
in 1882, and again a rise to 2728 tons in 1883 ; and country twist 
shows no marked rise and fall, varying from 265 tons in 1881 to 
295 tons in 1882. Of the chief items under imports, during the four 
years ending 1883 fruits show arise from 1226 tons in 1880 to 1772 
tons in 1883 ; firewood, except a slight fall in 1881, shows a rise 
from 1152 tons in 1880 to 4708 tons in 1SS3 ; grain show’s a fall from 
405-3 tons in 1880 to 1107 tons in 1881, then a rise to 1710 tons in 
1882 and to 2010 in 1883; metal shows a rise from 1931 tons in 
1880 to 2750 tons in 1882, and in 1883 a slight fall to 2718 tons ; 
mohn flower.s show a rise from 261 tons in 1880 to 296 ton.s in 1881, 
then a slight fall to 220 tons in 1882, and again a rise to 451 tons in 
1833; oil shows an imnsual ri.se from 209 tons in 1881 to 756 tons 
in 1882 and then a sudden fall to 155 tons in 1883 ; European piece- 
goods show a ri.se from 762 tons in 1 880 to 1077 tons in 1883 ; country 
piecegoods show a rise from 500 tons in 1880 to 1027 tons in 1882 and 
then a fall to 763 ton.s in 1883; salt shows a fall from 10,6 14 tons in 
1880 to 4342 tons in 1881, then a rise to 11,913 tons in 1882, and 
again a small fall to 10, 123 tons in 1 883 ; raw and refined sugar shows 
arise from 527 tons in 1880 to 1415 tons in 1882 and then a fall to 866 
tons in 1S<83 ; timber show.s a .steady rise from 282 tons in 1 880 to 656 
tons in 1883 ; European twist shows a rise from 1023 tons in 1880 to 
1323 tons ill 1882 and thou a slight fall to 122G tons in 1883 ; and 
country twist shows a rise from 414 tons in 1880 to 505 tons in 1882 
and then an unusual fall to 294 tons in 1883. Tlie details are : 
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■woollen blanketSj the spinning -weaving and pressing of cotton by 
steam power, oil pressing, and -working in gold and silver, copper 
and brass, iron, stone, earth, -wood, and leather. 

Thread dyeing is partly in the hands of weavers and is partly 
along with cloth-dyeing a separate industry. Of about 1000 dyers, 
chiefly Hindu Eangaris and Hiralis, about 300 are at Sholapur and 
100 at Valsang. The dyers of Sholapur and Karmala have a good 
local name. At present the industry is not thriving. Calico 
printing is carried on to a large extent in Sholapur, Barsi, and 
Pandharpur. The chief dye-stuffs are safflower or kusumb, red 
ochre or kapila, cochineal or kinanj dune, sandars wood or 
surangi, and indigo or -nU. Of these dyes about 500 acres of 
sandars wood are yearly tilled in the Barsi sub-division. It is 
so-wn in September in the same manner as jvdri. The plants are 
allowed to grow for three years, and are then pulled up by the roots 
and the small roots cut off and dried in the sun. From these 
roots the dye is made. The cost of tillage is estimated at about 
2.s.6d. (Rs. 1|) the acre, and the profit at G*'. (Rs. 3). About twenty 
tons (600 mans) of sandars wood is yearly grown at Barsi. Of this 
about a ton (30 mans) is locally used and the rest is sent to Sholapur 
Poona and Ahmadnagar. In Sholapur sandars wood sells at 'l\d. 
to 3d. (11-2 as.) a pound, cochineal at 2.\d. to 41(?. (li-3as.), safflower 
at 'id. to 4?.d. (2-3 as.), and indigo at Is. (Rs. 2). Of the different 
dyes sold in the district the sale of sandars wood and indigo at 
Sholapur is each valued at about 4.5000 (Rs. 50,000), of cochineal 
and red ochre each at £600 (Rs. 6000), and of safflower at £200 
(Rs. 2000), making a total sale of £11,400 (Rs. 1,14,000) ; at 
Barsi the sale of sandars wood is valued at £80 (Rs. 800), of 
indigo at £100 (Rs. 1000), and of safflower at £100 (Rs. 4000), 
making a total sale of £580 (Rs. 5800). Of the articles dyed 
with these stuffs silk is dyed magenta and yellow. The silk 
is first softened by being placed with lime and carbonate of 
soda in boiling water ; afterwards to dye it magenta, it is 
steeped six days in the water in which cochineal has been 
dissolved. Silk is dyed yellow by being boiled in a solution of 
water, carbonate of soda, red ochre, and oil made from the common 
/I'ai'dai or safflower. Cloth is dyed red and blue. The red colour is 
produced by sandars wood or by safflower. In dyeing with sandars 
wood the wood is ground to powder, and about eighty pounds (1 mail) 
of this powder, together with I 5 pounds (2 slier) of alum, are 
dissolved in water. The cloth is steeped in oil, then in salt water, 
and then put in the solution of the dye. It is clricd and dipped in 
the dye alternately two or three times. Safflower is used chiefly 
for dyeing turbans. The safflower is moistened and tied in a cloth 
in the sun for twenty-four hours, 1 ' pounds (j slmr) of wild fig tree 
ashes being mixed with about eighty pounds (1 mnn) of safflower. 
The cloth is soaked in water in which fig tree ashes have been 
mixed, and the dye is apjilied after it has been washed. Cli-)th is 
dyed blue with indigo. The indig-o is first boiled for two hours 
and compressed into rouml balls. A solution is then made consisting 
of this prepared indigo, salt, gid or mohis^e.s, and lime in eijual 
quantities. In this solution the cloth is steeped three or four times. 
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being always dried before it is steeped. All these dyes are 
permanent. 

Of the industries of the district nest to agriculture, spinning and 
weaving are the most important. Silk and the finer sorts of cotton 
clothj such as turbans and women’s robes, are woven at Sholapur 
and at most of tbe towns and largo villages in the Sholapur 
sub-division, particularly .at Valsang. They are also produced at 
Karkam in the Pandharpur subdivision, at Siingohi and tbe villages 
round, and at Karmala and tbe villages rouud. Tbe coarser kinds 
of cotton cloth also and woollen blankets are woven at all these 
places, and at Biirsi and three other towns in that sub-division, in 
six towns or large villages in the Madha sub-division, and at 
Terabhurni in the Karmala sub-division. At Pandharpur and at 
Katepute in the Malsiras siib-divi.sion there is a considerable 
manufacture of bl.ankets. At Siiolapur there are G12.5 looms and 
42.50 people supported by weaving, of whom five-eighths are Hindus 
and three-eighths 3Iusalmans; at Valsang there are one hundred 
weaving families •, at Karkam there are 850 looms, of which fifty 
are for blankets ; at Saugola there are fifty looms ; at and around 
Karmala 229 looms for cotton and niuoty-six for woollen goods. In 
the Barsi sub-division there arc 370 looms for cotton goods and 117 
for woollens ; in the 3Iadha subdivision 200 families are employed in 
W’eaving ; at Tembhurni there are thirty looms. The blanket looms 
at Pandharpur number forty and at Niitepntc about 100. Chiefly 
at Biirsi, Karmala, ilandrup, 3Iohol, Pandharpur, Saugola, Sholapur, 
Vairdg, and Valsang, weaving is largely carried on by about 1000 
families of Koshti, Sali, Khatri, and iloniiu weavers. Some of the 
weaver.s weave iiidopeudently ; others both men and women weave 
on wages of 2d. to 2d. (2-0 ms.) a day. IVeavers work from 
morning to evening and rest for an hour at noon. In weaving fine 
women’s robes, bodices, and other fine cloth steam-spun yarn chiefly 
that Woven at the Sholapur mill, is generally used; aud in weaving 
j-iiUudis or cotton sheets, Jiijcuis or floor clothe, Jhidvov horse-cloth, 
p/iadld/i or scarves and other coarse cloth hand-spun yarn is used. 
Hand-made fine cloth is not much liked aud rarely goes outside 
of the district. Owing to the comparative cliea])uess of machine- 
woven English and Bombay cloth, the hand-made cloth of tho 
country finds little favour among tho well-to-do, and consequently 
tho hand-loom indnstry is said to have fallen serioudy in tlie last 
twenty yc.ars. Still some of the well-to-do hold to the hand-loom 
cloth, and will wear no other. Tho labouring classes find the thick 
strong hand-made cloth cheapest in tho hmg run. Tlio hand-loom 
cloth called kJn'i rrii, is much used by all cla-.ses for bedding. 

Besides li.aud-spinning and weavittg a steam-sjiiuning and 
weaving mill, the; property of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Cmnpany Limited, bi>gan working at Sholapur in ilarch 1.S77. 
This company has a nominal capital of tSOndo (|>s, 8 h'lllis), in 
1884 an actual capital of 137,8. >0 (Rs. 0,7.S,.j(lO), and is managed 
by Messrs. Mortirji (hikahhis and Company of llonil)ay. The 
inaehiuery, diiveii by two engines, eaeli of forty hurse-power, works 
20,888 Spindles aud 17-5 looms aud employs 850 hands at a monthly 
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wage expenditure of about £770 (Rs. 7,700). Of tbe wortmen 
about ISO are Musalmans and tlie rest Marathas. Besides two 
Euro^Deans wbo act as mill manager and assistant manager, two 
Parsis are employed as fitters. Except about 100 hands who are 
from Malvan in Ratnagiri, the rest belong to Sholapur and the 
neighbourhood. About half of the staff get fixed wages and the 
rest are paid by piece work. Of those who get fixed wages the 
mill-manager and spinning master draws a monthly salary of £10 
(Rs. 400), the assistant manager £10 (Rs. 100), the native engineer 
£1-5 (Rs. 150), the weaving master £7(Rs. 70), the card, frame, 
mule, and throstle masters £4 to £0 (Rs. 40-60), the mechanic 
foreman £4 4s. (Rs.42), and smiths and fitters £1 6s. to £2 
(Rs. 13-20). Of the hands who are paid by the piece, the women 
employed as reelers earn 10s. to IS.s. (Rs. 5 - 9) a month; weavers 
16s. to £2 (Rs. 8 -20) at a pound of cloth, and frame-tenders 
16s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 8- 12) at l|cL to IftZ. a hand. Of the hands 
who are paid fixed wages, the men earn 12.s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 6 - 12), 
the women about 10s. (Rs. 5), and the boys S-s. to 18s. (Rs. 4 - 9) a 
month. When temporary hands are employed, a man is paid M. 
(4 as.) a day and a woman or ahoy ofcZ. (2-1 us.). The total amount 
paid as wao'cs in 1SS3-81 was £8620 (Rs. 86,200). The working 
hours are from sunrise to sunset, half an hour from twelve to 
half-past twelve being allowed for rest. Two or three holidays are 
given in the month. Of 1,758,000 pounds or 784 tons of cotton, the 
average yearly consumption in the mill, about two-thirds comes from 
Barsi and one-third is bought in the local market. The daily 
outturn of yarn is 5500 to 6000 pounds. The wholesale price is 
about £12 10.?. (Rs. 125) a bale of 300 pounds. Most of the outturn 
is used locally, bought by local dealers, distributed over the chief 
market towns, and used by hand-loom weavers. A portion is worked 
into cloth, the chief kind being longcloth and occasionally sheets, 
dangri, sail-cloth, and towels. The cloth is sold wholesale at lO^d. 
(7 as.) a pound. Besides being used in Sholapur the cloth goes'to 
Barsi, Bijapur, and the Nizam’s territory. In addition to the 
weaving mill at Sholapur, there are at Bar.-,i two steam press houses, 
one, formerly belonging to Messrs. W. & A. Girahani and Company 
and now the property of Messrs. Gaddum Bythcll and Company of 
Bombay, was started in 1876, and has two finishing presses of the 
latest construction ; the other belonging to the East Indian Press 
Company was started in 1866 and has three presses of the old 
system worked jointly with a powerful finisher. These presses turn 
out bales each of .'51 hundredweights of cotton. During the cotton 
season from IMarch to May the ste.am presses give well-paid 
employment to a largo number of Maratha and Musalman labourers 
■who often earn l.s. tij I,-;, (t/. (S-12a,s.) a day. The pressed bales 
go by rail from Barsi Road station to Bombay. 

Almost all over the district blankets are woven by Dhangars and 
Sangars. Saiigar weavers arc chiefly found in the Barsi and 
Sangula sub-flivi-ions, 'I’hc wool is from their sheep, which are 
sheared twice a year. Ihe wool is chiefly black with some dirty 
w'hite threads. It has to be several times -wa-shed before it is ready 
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for use. The blankets and seat cloths or ascnis ■woven in the 
villag’c of Ghcrdi in the Sangola .«uh-clivision have a local name. 
Blankets fetch 1.9. to lOs. (Rs. ^ - 5) each. In some parts hurnus or 
coarse felt is also made. Dhangar weavers earn od. to 6t?. (2 -4«9.) 
a day. 

Oil-pressing supports about 2000 Teli families scattered all over 
the district. The chief oil-seeds pressed are sesame, groundnut, 
safflower, castor, linseed, liavri til or white sesame, lidrle or niger 
seed, and or hemp. Oil is also pressed from the cocoa-kernel. 

The oil press costs about £3 (Rs. .30) and is of simple construction. 
The Telis are mostly Hindus, They generally buy the seed from 
cultivators and in large towns from dealers. The village produce 
is consumed by the villagers and the surplus is sent to market 
towns for sale. As extracted oil is generally impure it soon gets 
rancid. Linseed, sesame, and groundnut oil are used for burning 
and cooking ; cocoanut and castor oil only for burning. Of 
late years kerosine oil from Bombay has been much used and has 
caused much loss to the local oil-pressers. The oilman generally 
has his shop in the house where the oil is pressed. His wife goes 
from house to house selling oil, and is also taken by the oilman to 
large villages and towns on market days. In spite of the competi- 
tion of kerosine the craft is fairly thriving and still yields a good 
profit. The average daily outturn of a single press is about fifty 
pounds. The average price is 2\d. to 4Li. (1| - 3 as.) a pound. 

In almost all market towns working in g'old and silver is carried 
on by Deccan Sonars, who make ordinary native ornaments. The 
goldsmiths of Sholapur, Bar.si, Karnuila, and Pandharpur have a 
good local name for their skill. Sonars seldom keep any store of 
gold or silver or of gold and silver ornaments. When ho wants 
ornaments, the customer supplies the goldsmith with raw gold and 
silver. As in other districts the Sholapur goldsmith is not trusted. 
While at work ho is closely watched by the customer or some member 
of his family. Somirs usually work to order eight to twelve hours 
a day. Their children help them in the work. They are generally 
well off, though not rich, and earn £1 to£l lO.s. (Rs. 10 - 1 .5) a month. 
Their busiest time is during the marriage months. The Sholapur 
Sonars suffered much during the 1876-77 famine. They have no 
trade organization. 

At Sholapur, Barsi, Vairag, Karmala, Pandharpur, and some 
other places copper and brass vessels are made by Tambats and 
Kasars. Copper and bra.ss sheets are brought from Bombay at 
10 bZ. to 1.9. the iround (He. - 1 the .s7(or of 80 toldx) ; cooking and 
drinking pots, mugs, larnpstands, and other articles made of theso 
sheets are .sold at 1.-;. to l.s. 'id., the pouml (Hs. 1-1] the slier of 80 
tijii.i). Copper.smiths woi-k eight to ten hours a day. Their women 
help in blowing the bellows. During the fair season some 
coppersmiths sell their ware.-, from village to village ; others sell 
them throughout the year in .shops. They are generally well off', 
and earn {hi. to Ij,-. OtZ. (G - 12 as.) a day. They have no trade 
organization. 
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In all towns and in almost all larore villages iron work is done 
by Gliisadis and Lohiirs. Besides tbe Gbisadis and Loliars some 
Tiimbats at Sbulapur also work in iron. Lingayat Vani and 
Bobora traders of trade centres bring large quantities of iron from 
Bombay by rail and sell it to petty dealers and blacksmitbs. 
Tbe chief articles made are nails, binges, buckets, water cisterns, 
spoons, pans, borse-sboes, hoes, sickles, batcbets, spades, and tires 
for cart wheels. Tbe village blacksmith mostly makes and repairs 
field tools and carts, and is paid in grain. Blacksmitbs work eight 
to toil hours and earn fid. to Is. (I-iSu-s.) a day. The opening of 
tbe railways and tbe steam factories has given them a larger field 
fur work and on tbe whole they are well-to-do. 

Stone is cut by Patbarvats and Maratba Gavandis or masons. 
The Patbarvats of Sbobipur, Biirsi, and Paudbarpur have a good 
local name as skilled workers. Stone workers move from place to 
place where work is found. They receive no help from their 
women and children. They work eight to ten hours a day, 
Patbarvats earning Is. to Is. 9^/. (8-14 <fs.) a day and Gavandis 9d. 
to 2s. (Re.J-1). Though stoue-cuttei’s earn good wages, their 
Work is not constant, and as a class they are rather badly oS. 

In almost all villages earthen vessels, bricks, and tiles are made 
by Kumbhars and Kunbis. The clay is got free from fields and 
village sites. Earthen waterpots and jars are made in all villages, 
and other more showy pots and bricks and tiles are made in towns 
and largo villages. On market days the potters take their wares 
for sale in carts or on ass-back. The potter’s work is slack during 
the rains. About half the work is doue by women. They do not 
earn more than enough to maintain them. Village potters are 
mostly paid in graiu. 

In towns and large villages lime is made by Lonars. The lime- 
kiln is round and is about eight feet iu diameter and three feet 
high with a side hole at the bottom. At the bottom of the kiln is 
placed a layer of charcoal, then a layer of lime nodules mixed with 
charcoal and again a layer of charcoal. After allowing thetii to 
burn three or four days the contents of the kihi are taken out 
tlirough the hole at the bottom. The lime is then separated from 
the charcoal aud is ready fur sale, Lonars earn fid. to 9d. (I -(3 us.) 
a day. 

Ill most large villages wood-work is doue by Sutars aud sometimes 
by others v ho learn the eraft. IMo.st of the timber worked is of 
local giowth; teak and sandalwt>od are sometimes brought from 
Bombay and Poona anti used iuthc better class of bHildings. The 
carpenters of Sliolapur, Bars!, Karmala, and Paudbarpur have a 
good local name, ihe Karmala carpenters make excellent carts, 
which fetch .12 lO.s. to ifi (Rs.2.j-o(i) each and are used generally 
throughout tho di.-trict, I'wo or three families at Slu.iiapur are 
well known ter their skill in making lioxes, tables, cots, and tools. 
L arpeiiters work is brisk during the fair season aud slack iu the rains. 
Their wuiutm do not help them iu their work. For about ten 
months during tho year carpenters earn l.s. (8 us.) a day. As a class 
they are well-to-do. 
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In almost all largo villages liides are tanned gonerallj by Dhors, 
Mhars, and Mang.^;, and shoes are made by Chambhars. Hide's are 
taken off dead animals free of charge. The process of tanning is 
simple. Cattle and buffalo hides are steeped in water for two or three 
daySj washed, and the hair scraped oft' with knives. Lime i.s applied 
to the hide, and after washing, it is left to steep twenty days in the 
extract of the tarrad Cassia auriculata bark. It is again washed 
and laid in clean water for a fortnight and then dried in the shade. 
Goat and sheep skins are soaked for a day in a solution of salt and 
the leaves of the idmad Cynanchum extensum. The hair is then 
scraped off and the skin carefully cleaned. It i.s covered for one 
day with Indian millet dough and then dt'ed by being steeped in a 
solution of the gum of the j^dpul Ficus religiosa together with a 
small quantity of carbonate of soda and the bark of the lodh 
Symplocos racemosa. Tanners work eight to ten hours a day. The 
women help the men in their work. Besides shoes Chambhars 
make sandals, buckets, and water bags. The shoemakers of 
Sholapur and Ivarnnila have a good local name for their skill. 
Chambhars woik eight to ten hours a day. d’ho making of silk 
borders on the shoes is generally done by women. Sholapur shoes 
are not sent outsido the district. English boots from Bombay and 
native shoes from Poona and Bijapur arc imported for local use. 
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Little is known of the eai’ly history of Sholitpur. Though no 
early reference to it has been traced its great and widespread 
holiness among middle and lower class Deccan Hindus seems to 
show that Pandharpur is an ancient place of pilgrimage. The 
statue of Vithoba Dr. Bhagvanlal believes to belong to about the 
fifth century after Christy but the only known inscriptions in the 
temple are of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Like the rest of 
the Deccan^ in the early centuries of the Christian era (b.c. 90-a.d. 
duo iSholapur probably formed part of the territories of the 
Shatakarui or Andhrabhritya dynasty whose capital was Paithan on 
the Cfodavnri on the Ahmaduagar-Niziim frontier about 150 miles 
north-west^ of Sholapur. Probably also, though this is not proved by 
local inscriptions, during the 900 years ending with the Musalman 
overthrow of the Devgiri Yadavs in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Sholapur, like the neighbouring districts of Bijapur 
Ahmadnagar and Poona, was held by the Early and Western 
Chalukyas from .5.50 to 700, by the Rashtrakutas to 973, by the 
revived or Y estern Chalukyas to 1184, and by the Devgiri Yadavs 
till the JIusalmau conquest of the Deccan about 1300.' 

Cf Devgiri Yadav rule traces remain in ISholapur in about ten 
Hemiidpanti temples and a well and nine inscriptions,- four of 
which appear from their dates (1192, 1300, 1300, 1304) to belong to 
the third Devgiri Yadav king Bhillani (1188-1192) and the ninth 
king Ibimchandra (1271-1308). 

1 111' iir.st Musidm.'in invasion of the Dcccan took jilace in 1294, 
but the power of the Devgiri Yadavs was not crushed till 1318.' 


Dctuild of tho Clialuky.i and Chalukya, Ilablitiwkuta, and Yadav 

t }iid5>tiP8 are liiieii in Heet .s History of the hynasties of tho Kanareso Districts of 
o ^ ’ in’- 1" - in Hhamhlrkar's Early Deccan History, i‘p. 

oi) - ). , / Compare Poona Statistical Accuunt, i>. 214 auT liiiapur Statistical 

Account, i-p ;’,70 - ^ ^ 
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From 1318, Maliiira^litra besfan to be ruled by governor.'? a]>poiuted 
from Dellii aud stationed at Devgiri. In 1338, Muhammad Tughlik 
the emperor of Delhi (1325- 13.51 j made Devgiri his capital and 
changed its name to Daulatabad or the Abode of IVcalth. In 1311 
Musalman exactions cau.sed a general revolt in the Deccan, which, 
according to Ferishta, was so succp'-sful that in 1344 Muhammad had 
no part of liis Deccan territories left him except Daulatabad.^ This 
statement seems exaggerated as in 134G Musalmans wei'e govern- 
ing at Kulbarga, Raichur, Bijapur, Bedar, Ganjauti, Raibag, Gilhari, 
Hukeri, and Berar. In the same year there was widespread disorder 
and the Delhi officers plundered and wasted the country.- 

These cruelties led to the revolt of the Deccan nobles under the 
able leadership of an Afghan soldier named Hasan Gangu. The 
nobles were successful, and freed the Deccan from dependence on 
Northern India. Hasan-’ founded a dynasty, which, in honour of his 
patron a Brahman, ho called Bahmaui, and which held command 
of the Deccan for nearly 1.50 years. The Bahmani capital was at 
Kulbarga about sixty miles east of Sholhitur, till, in 1426, it was 
moved to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bedar about lUO miles further east. 
By 1351 Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by treating the local 
authorities in a liberal and friendly spirit, had brought under his 
power every 2 )art of the Deccan which had before been subject 


Musalm^ins. Malik K.'tfur, on bis way to the Karnatak. left a force at the town ot 
I’aithanoii the left bank of the < loclav-in to ovoiawe the Yculavs. (bitto, 1. 373). In 
1312 Malik Kafur inarche*! a fourth tune into the Ut-ccan, feei/ed and put Shankardev 
to death, •w astetl Mahara''htra, and lixed his rosidcn(.o at 1 )evoad (Ditto, I. 37‘J), where 
he remained till Ahi ud-din in his las.t illness ordered him to Delhi. During Malik 
Kafur's absence at I )elhi. Hai i>;lldev tlio son-indaw ot Kaimlev stirred the Deccan 
to arms, drove out many Musuluian gairisons, ami, with the aid (»f th(‘ other Deccan 
chiefs, recovered .Maliaia^htia. In Mubank Khilji, Ala-ud-dm's .'^on and succesbur, 
marched to the Deccan to clia'ti>e Harpaldev avIio lied at the approach of the 
Miisalindus, ami was pursued, seized, ami Ha>ed alive. Mubaiik appointed Malik Beg 
liRki, one (»f Ills father’s slaves, to command in the Deccan, and leturncd to Delhi 
(Ditto, I 3.s:i}. 

' BriLigV rcri^hta. I. 4-2(;-427. = Biigo.V Ferislita, I 

Hasan wa.*' aii Afi^han of tlie lowest rank and a native of Delhi, He farmed a 
small ph>t laml belonging to ,a Brahman a^tiolnger named < hiiigu who w.is in 
Muhamnuul Tuglilik’s tavour. Having accidentally found a tiea.'Uiem his liehl 
Ha.>nn gave it to his landloid tiaiigu, wliowas so struck witlihis honesty that he 
used his intlucncc to advance Hasan's f<»rtune.s. Hasan rose to a Rpgat station in tlie 
X)cecan, took the name of (Jangu out of lespeet and gvatitmle to liis jiatroii, and for 
the saiiie reason added the title <»t Bahmani to Ids name wlien lie became tlie foiuidei 
of a dynasty. Briggs' Ferishta, II. 2S4-28.J ; Elpliimstone’s History of India. 6Gt>. 
'Phe Bahmani kings were ; 
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to the throiio of Delhi.' In 1.357 Ahl-ud-din divided his kingdom 
into four provinces or tarn fs over each of which he set a provincial 
governor or turafjnr. Sholapnr formed part of the province of 
Kulbarga, which, besides Sholapnr, included Knlbarga, Bijapur, 
Baichnr, Mudgal, Sagar, and Naldnrg. During the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, under the excellent rule of Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani (1358-1375), the banditti which for ages had harassed the 
trade of the Dcccan were broken and scattered and the people 
enjoyed good government.” This period of prosperity, when 
probably Sholapur and several other forts to the east were built, 
was followed by the awful calamity of the Durga Devi famine, when 
twelve rainless years (1390 - 1407) are said to have turned the 
land to a desert. In the first years of the famine Mahmud Shah 
Bahmani (1378-1397) is said to have kept ten thousand bullocks 
to bring grain from Gujarat to the Deccan, and to have founded an 
orphan school in each of the seven leading towns of his dominions.^ 
No efforts of any rulers could preserve order or life through so long 
a series of fatal years. IVhole districts were loft without people and 
the strong places fell from the Musalimins into the hands of the local 
chiefs.' Before the country could recover, it was again wasted by 
two rainless years in 1421 and 1422. Multitudes of cattle died, 
and the people broke into revolt.® In 1 129, the loading Bahmani 
noble, whose title was Malik-ul-Tujar or Chief of the ^Merchants, 
went through the Deccan restoring order. So entirely had the country 
fallen waste that the old villages had disappeared and fresh ones 
had to be formed generally including the lands of two (;r three of 
the old villages. Land was g'iven to all who wonld till it free of rent 
for the first year and for a horse bag of grain for the second year. 
This settlement was entrusted to Dadu Narsu Kale an experienced 
Brahman and to a Turkish eunuch of the court.® In 143d, in the 
reign of Ala-ud-diu Shah Bahmani II. (1 135-1457), the king’s brothei' 
Prince Muhammad, in the hope of making himself independent, with 
the aid of the A ijaynagar king to whom ho was sent to demand 
tribute, took Sholapur and other neighbouring places. Ho was 
soon defeated and forced to accept Baicliur as an e(piivaleut for the 
territory he had usurped.' In 1100, a famine known as Damaji- 
pant’s famine again wasted the Deccan. According to the local story 
a Brahman named Damajipant was employed at Mangalvedha, about 
twelve rnile.s south of Paudharpur, as a revenue ollicer under the 
Bedar goveriimeut. He had charge of a large store of government 
corn at Mangalvedha. Himdred.s of Brahmans and others tlocked to 
IMangalvcdha and were fed ]jy Damajipant out of the government 
stores. Hearing of his breach of trust the Bedar king issued orders 
that Damaji should bo seized and brouglit b'efure him. While 
Damaji was on his way to Bedar, the god Vithoba, whom Damaji 
worshipped, took pity on his servant and appearing as a village 
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Mliur at Beclar paid the price uf the gram distributed by Diimaji.^ In 
1472 aud 1 17d another failure of raiu so wasted the countiy that in 
1474 when rain fell scarcely any one was left to till the laiid.- 

The power and turbulence of the provincial governors was a 
source of weakness and danger to Bahmani rule. To remove this 
evil, Mahmud Gawan, the learned and able minister of Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani II. (1400-1482^ framed a scheme under which the 
territories were divided into eight instead of into four provinces. 
The province of Kulbarga wa.s divided into Bijapnr aud xihasnabad, 
and Ahasuabad, of which Shnlapur formed a part, was entrusted 
to Dastur Dinar an Abyssinian eunuch," and under him Shohipur 
and Ibaranda, with the eleven surroiiudiiig di.stricts, were entrusted 
to two brothers Zain Khiiu aud Khwiija Jahan. In each province 
only one fort was left in the governor’s liands ; all othei.s were 
entrirsted to captains and garrisons appointed and paid from head- 
c)uarters. 'J’be pay of the captains was greatly raised and they 
were forced to keep their garrisons at full .strength. This scheme 
brought on iMiilimud Giiwaii the hatred of the leading nobles, 
who in 14Sl, by faDe charges of treason, succeeded in procuring his 
death. Balunnui power never recovered the loss of iMalimtid Gawan. 
In 1 IS-“i, Bid and other (listricts near Dauhitnbad were added to 
tho estates uf the Bahmani mini.-;ter Nizain-ul-Mulk, the successor 
of '.Afalimud Gfiwan, who appointed Khwaja Jahtiu governor of 
Paniudaaud the eleven surrounding di'trictsd The end of Bahmani 
overrule was at hand. In 1489 Yu.snf Adil Shah the governor 
of Bijiipur assumed iodependeuco and overran all the country 
north of Bijtipur as far as the Bhiina, including tho present 
Sholapur sub-divisious of iMulsiras, Sangola, and part of 
Paudharpui'.’’ Under tho partitidU treaty of 1107, betweeu Malik 
Ahmad tho A’izam iShahi king of Abmadiiagar, A'usuf Adil Shall 
of Bijapur, and Inuid-ul-Mulk of Bcnii', tho whole pr-ivinco of 
Daulatabad, which must have incbnled I’aninda and its • eleven 
di.rti'icls, became part of Malik Ahmad’s dominious.'" Khwiija 
.lali.'iu of I’ai’fimla and his Ijrnthor Zam Klnin, thungh o.vcluded 
fnim this partition treaty,^ cuiitiuued to hold rart'uida and tlio 
eleven surruiniding di-^tricts in subjection to Ahmaduamir.'’ Zain 
Khiin, the younger brother, wIkj was governor of Shohipur l.iid 
chiim to half of the eleven districts :uid endeavoured to ol>tain a 
grant from Bedar to that effect. But Kliwaja Jtiluiu, supported Ity 
.Malik Ahmad of xVhmadn.agar, succeeded in kecjiiug tho whole and 
oppo'.ing the chums of Zain Kluin at tlie court of Bedar. In 1-708, 
on the death of Malik Ahmad of Ahiiradnagar ( 1 40(t - 1 - lOSy 
^'tisuf Adil Shall ol Bipipiir mareheil against Kliwaja .Taluin, 
ami eoui]iell.-d liiiii to code tive ami a J'.al i i if tlie elev(,-n districts 
round Sholdpiir to In', bi-otlier Zain Kli:in.'' ( )u tlu' detitli of 
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Yusuf Adil Shall (1510), the Bijapnr regent Kainal Khan, 
imprisoned the young king Ismael Adil Shah and his mother 
Buhuji Khauam, and marched with a force to Sliolapur which he 
besieged for three months. As no aid came from Ahmadnagar, Zain 
Khan, on receiving security for the safety of his family and wealth 
deliv'ered (1511) Sholapur into Kamal Khan’s hands together with 
the five and a half districts of which he had charged Paninda 
and its five and a half districts, including perhaps Karmala Madha 
and Bcirsi the three northern sub-divisions of the present district 
of Shohipur, remained for many years under Khwaja Jahiin who 
seems to have been a half independent vassal of the king of 
Ahmadnagar. In 1523, after one of their numerous wars, 
through the intervention of Shah Tahir Juuaidi, Ismael of 
Bijapnr and Burhau of Ahmadnagar met in the fort of Sholapur 
and agreed to peace.’ On this occasion Burhan Xizam Shah 
asked the hand of ilariam the sister of Ismael Adil Shah, and the 
marriage was held with great state. The kings interchanged 
valuable presents including elephants and horses, and the rejoicings 
lasted a whole mouth {Elijah ii. 930). "Whoa the festivities 
were over the kings took leave of each other and returned to 
their capitals. It is asserted that in the treaty of alliance 
Asad Khi'iu of Eelgauin promised, on the part of his master 
Isinaol Adil Shah, to give the fort of Sholapur, with its five and a 
half districts, as a dowry with the Bijapnr princess. But as Ismael 
Adil Shah afterwards denied that he had authorized this 
concession, Burhan Nizam Shah, under the advice of Shah Tahir, 
was induced to drop the demand and return to Ahmadnagar. 
During the nest forty years the Nizam Shahi king’s claim to 
Sholapur was the cause of constant wars. In 1524 the Bijapnr 
princess quarrelled with her husband Burhan Nizam Shah because he 
treated a dancing girl called Amina as his chief wife. This rpiarrel 
led to war between Ahmadnagar and BijApur. Burhan Niz:im ShAh 
■secured the aid of Imad Shah king of Berar and of Amir Berid 
regent of Bedar, and the confederates marched with forty thousand 
men to besiege Sholapur and to occupy the ceded districts. Isimiel 
Adil Shah, with 10,UOO foreign cavalry, advanced to moot the allies, 
and for forty days the armies continued encamped between the 
forts of Sholapur and Naldiirg four miles from each other without 
coming to action. During this time of inaction 3000 mounted 
foreign Bijapnr bowmen were most successful iu hin'cring round the 
allies’ camp aud cutting off their supplies. Khwaja Jahan Dakhaui, 
governor of Parauda, vexed with the inactivity of Burhiin Nizam 
Shah, quitted the camp, attended by four thousand Dakhani 
cavalry, intending to surprise the Bijipur bowmen. Next evening 
the foreigners, as usual, took jmst for the night on the banks of 
a rivulet, and having picketed their horses were disarming and 
waiting for sapper. As night set in, Khwaja Jalnin Dakhani, 
with a recounoitermg party, came upon them, but was discovered 
at a short distance fnim the out])osts by a sentry who gave the 
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alarm. The bowmen instantly took to their horses, but before all 
were mounted Khwaja Jahan fell on them and killed about three 
hundred. Khwaja Jahan'’s Dakhanis, after returning from tho 
pursuit, came to the spot on rvhich the archers had been encamped, 
and dismounting, plundered and ate the archers’ victuals. The 
Bijapur bowmen, seeing by their own experience how easily an 
army may be surprised, resolved to attack the camp of Burhau 
Kizam Shah. They accordingly moved direct to his lines, 
and the sentinels, taking them for Khwaja Jahan’s detachment 
returning to camp, allowed them to pass. When in the midst of tho 
camp, the Bijapur bowmen discharged their arrows and made great 
havoc and pursued their route direct to the tents of Burhan Nizam 
Shah. Confusion was general. Friends could not be known from 
foes, and the bowmen, Avhen sated with slaughter and plunder retired 
with little loss. Next morning, while the Ahmadnagar troops wore 
still suffering from the terror caused by the night attack, Ismael 
Adil Shah advanced to give battle. Burhan Nizam Shah and Imad 
Shah drew up their line, but in so great disorder and with such haste. 
that they were unable to withstand the Bijapur onset. Innid Shtih, 
being charged by Asad Khan the Bijapur chamjiion, fled almost 
without a blow and did not halt till ho reached his fort of CitiTal in 
Berar. Burhan Niztim Shah was also on tho point of giving way 
but being timely reinforced by Amir Berid with GOOD fresh horse, 
continued to resist. At last Khush-Geldi Agha and Ismad Agha, 
Turk! officers in the Bij.ipur service, gained the enemy’s rear with 
two thousand horse, while Asad Khan attacked tho right wing. 
These assaults threw tho Ahmadnagar troops into utter confusion, 
and Burhau Nizam Shah, overcome by tho weight of his 
armour, was nearly falling from his horse through faintness. At 
this stage of tho action sumo Turki slaves, seeing the state of the 
Ahmadnagar king, led his horse off the field and his army was 
instantly routed. About TOGO Ahmadnagar troops were slain in the 
pur.suit, and the royal Nizam Rhahi standard fell into the hands 
of Asad Kluin, besides forty elepluiuts, many cannon, and the whole 
tcut.s and baggage. After tins victory Ismael Adil Sluih returned 
in triumjffi to Bijapur, where bo held rejoicings for a month and 
conferred rewards and honours on the officers who had mo.st 
distinguished themselves.' 

Ill 1.128 Burhau Nizam Shah accompanied by Amir Bcrld, again 
invaded Bijapur. Asad Khiiu a second time completely defeated 
the allies within forty miles of Bijapur. Khwaja Jahan of Faranda 
and several officers of distinction were taken prisoners ; the fugitives 
were pur-'ued as far as I’ar.inda; and nmeli baggage and twenty 
elephants aiiiuiig them the ele])hunt which carried Burhau’s 
canojiied scat or amhi'ivi were taken. In l.jJl, Ismael Adil 
Sluih wrote to Burhau Niziim Shah that, as the cool season had 
iiegun, he proposeii to make a tour of liis dominions and intended 
to vi'it Sholajiur and Naldurg; he hojted that Uurluin Nizam Siiah 
Would warn tlie officers of his frontier not to ho alarmed or 
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misconceive tlic oliject of his mai’cli. Biirlidn Nizam Shah in reply 
told Isuu'ud Adil Shah that it would he more for his interest it he 
staid at home. Ismael Adil Shah, who had started from llijapur, 
received this messau'e at Bahmauhalli while at evening prayer. He 
was so enraged that he startetl with only 400 horse and forty 
foot and reached the river at Naldurg, a di.stauce of about sixty 
miles, before evening prayer on the next day. He dismissed 
Burhau’s ambassador.s telling them he had done all he was bound 
to do to avoid war, that he would now wait for his royal brother 
to come, as he had repeatedly come before, and amuse himself 
with the sight of the stormy ocean of war. On the return of 
his amhassadors, Burhiin Nizam 8h:ih, attended by Amir Berid, 
marched with 25,000 horse and a considerable train of artillery to 
the Bijapur frontier. Ismael left the arrangement of the troops to 
Asad Khan. All the young men, sons of foreigner.s and Rajputs 
were formed into one body, composing a light division under iSanjar 
Khan the son of ilirza Jahangir Kumi, while their fathers, who 
were mostly old, remained in the line, agreeing that this was a 
day for the young soldiers to sliow their courage. Asad Khan 
a.-;sumed commaiid of the right wing, leaving the ^ left to 
]\[nsta]iha Agha, Sliikaudar Agha, and Kush Geldi Agha, all 
Turki leaders of note. The centre was cuiiimauded by Ismael 
who j(jined as soon as the line was formed. Ou seeing that the 
colour of the canopy, the royal standard, and the enemy’s flags 
were green instead of white, Ismael asked the cause of the 
change, and was told that they were the signs of rule conferred 
on Burhau Nizam tShah by Bahadur Shtih of Gujardt. "While 
he was speaking, the light division became engaged and Ismael 
Adil Shah instantly advanced with his whole line. The action 
became general and was so well maintained on both sides that 
victory was long doubt tul. At length Khur.shid Khan the 
commander of the Nizam Shahi army was killed and his 
troops Hod in disorder. Shortly after Burhan Nizam Shah was 
surrounded hy the Bijapur horse, and was in danger of being 
taken prisoner, when his body-guard by a desperate eti’ort freed 
their sovereign, and, they escorting him from the field, ho fled to 
Ahmadiiagar without waiting to gather his scattered army. .Much 
plunder tell into the victors’ hands and Ismael Adil Shah’s 
superiority was estaljli.shed throughout the Deccan. The battle 
was called the T ictory of the Foreign Boys as the brunt of the 
fighting had fallen on them. The corps rose in the king's esteem 
and many ol the youths were ennobled though their fathers were 
alive This was the last contest between Ismael Add Shah and 
Burhau Nizam Shah. They met ou the frontier and made peace.' 

In when the breach between Ismael’s son Ibrrihim Adil 

Shah and his minister Asad Khan became known, Burhati Nizam 
Shilh and Amir Berid circulated rejau-ts, that, whenever they would 
come, Asad Khaii had promised to deliver them Belgaum. Accord- 
ingly in 1542 they invaded Ibrahim’s territories, and wresting 
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the five and a half Sholapur districts from his officers, gave them to 
the servants of Khwaja Jahau Dakhani and marched to Belgaum. 
The reconciliation between Ibrahim and Asad Kh;in changed the 
state of affairs. Ibrahim Adil Shah and Imad Shah marched 
against Burhau and Amir Berid, who retreated with haste towards 
Daulatabad, hotly pursued by the Bijapur and Berar troops who 
took ample revenge for the depredations committed in Bijapur. 
Soon after this Amir Berid suddenly died, and Burhan Nizam Sliah 
was reduced to sue for terms, sending the venerable Shah Tahir to 
make overtures. In the treaty which followed Burhan agreed to 
restore the five and a half districts to Ibrahim and promised never 
again to lay claim to them. When the treaty was signed and 
exchanged each of the sovereigns returned to his capital. In 1-543 
Ibrahim, with g-reat pomp, mari'ied Rabia Sultana daughter of Ala- 
ud-din Imad Shah of Berar. Burhan Nizam Shah, vexed at the 
issue of the late war, in spite of his promise, declared he could 
never rest till he had won back the five and a half Sholapur 
districts. Shortly after, availing himself of some agreement 
between Ibrahim and Im:id Shiib, Burhan Niziim formed secret 
alliances with Ram Raja of Tijaynagar and -Jamshid Kutb Shah of 
Golkonda to wage war against Bijapur on the south and east, while, 
with his own army and the troop.s of Ali Berid and Khwaja Jahan, he 
invaded them from the north. With this force he laid waste many 
districts, and on several occasions defeated the Bijapur troops, and 
the kingdom of Bijapur, attacked at once by three powerful armies 
in separate quarters, seemed on the brink of destruction. Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, at a loss how to act and without confidence in his 
counsellors, sent for Asad Khan from Belgaum and asked his 
advice. Asad Khdn observed that Burhan had urged the rest to 
fight ; if he could be removed it would be easy to manage the others. 
He advised that for the sake of peace the five and a half Sholapur 
districts should be given up. Ibrahim acted according to this 
advice and peace was concluded. Still Sholapur wms not given to 
Ahmadnagar.i 

In 1549, to save his own territories from being wasted by the 
Ahmadnagar king, Ibrahim invaded Ahmadnagar. He came 
suddenly before Parauda, and, finding the gates open, rushed with a 
body of troops into the fortress which submitted and was given in 
charge to one of his Dakhani officers. From Paranda Ibrahim laid 
waste the country round, levied contributions, and retreated on 
hearing of Burhau’s apjiroach. Before Burhan Nizam Shah arrived 
within many miles of Paranda, the governor, who mistook a gnat near 
his car for Burhan’s distant war trumpets, fled by night without 
telling his followers. Next morning the garrison followed their 
chief^s example, and on the third day Burhan (piiotly entered the 
empty fortress.- 

In 1551 Burhair Nizam Shah, witli the help rif the Vijnynagar 
king Ram Raja, took Sholapur and strengthened it. ’’ Scune time 
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after, altliougli peace was concluded between Husain Nizam Shab 
Burhan’s son and successor and Ibrabim Add Sbab, Kbwaja Jaban, 
the bereditary cbiof of Paranda, wbo bad fled to avoid tbe resentment 
of bis sovereign, came to Bijapur and inspired Ibrabim with 
hopes of retaking Sbolapur. For tins purpose Ibrabim concluded a 
treaty witb Ram Raja and invited into his service Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
commander-in-cbief of tbe army of tbe late Burhan Nizam Sbab, 
who bad taken refuge in Berar from Husain’s oppression. Saif 
Ain-ul-Mulk accepted Ibrahim’s proposals, and Ibrabim conferred on 
him high titles with considerable estates and presents of money. By 
his advice Ibrabim soon after espoused tbe cause of prince Ali tbe son 
of Burhan Nizam Sbab, who bad taken refuge at bis court. It was 
agreed that if Ali Nizam Sbab gained the Abmadnagar throne, tbe 
forts of Kalliani and Sbolapur should be surrendered to Bijd,pur. 
To effect these objects, prince Ali, accompanied by tbe 2000 horse 
which bad come with him from Abmadnagar, marched to the 
frontier to draw tbe nobles of that kin«-dom to bis cause. This 

^ O 

attempt met witb little success. Husain Nizam Sbab put bis army 
in motion, and Ibrabim, after distributing large sums among- bis- 
troops, marched from Bijapur to support prince Ali. Tbe armies 
met on the plains of Sbolapur and drew up to eutrage. Ibrdbim 
gave the command of bis right wing to Saif Ain-ul-Mulk Gibini and 
Ankusli Khan and the command of tbe left to Nur Khan and Imad- 
ul-Mulk, and himself took post witb tbe household troops in tbe 
centre. Tbe advanced guard was commanded by Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
wbo pushed on from tbe line and began tbe action witb great dash. 
Ibrilbim Adil Sbab, disapproving of bis separation from the main 
body, ordered tbe advanced guard to keep closer to tbe line. Saif 
Ain-ul-ilulk answered that bis Majesty was right, but that, as he bad 
advanced so far, to return would only inspirit tbe enemy. Having 
sent this message Saif went on, seized ancl spiked tbe enemy’s guns, 
and drove their piccpiets back on their main body. Here be was 
resolutely opposed by Husain Niziiin Sbab who commanded in 
pcr.«ou, still tbe Nizam Sbabi army began to give way and must 
have been defeated bad Saif Aiii-ul-Mulk been supported. Several 
Nizam Sbabi chiefs wbo bad been engaged on tbe left came to the 
aid of their sovereign and almo'.t surrounded Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
■u'hose division was throwm into confusion. Seeing tbe standards of 
Ibr.ib im Adil Shall, though at a distance, as was bis custom on 
desperate occasions, Ain-ul-Mulk dismounted, resolved to conquer 
or die. Some of the troops seeing him dismount, told Ibrabim that 
Saif Ain-ul-Mnlk bad gone over to tbe enemy and had alighted to 
pay bis re.spects to Ilu.saiu Nizam Sbab. Ibrahim’s su.sjiicions of 
treachery were contirmed, and be fled from tbe field and did not 
draw rein till be reached Bijapur.^ 

In l.J.IT, Ali Adil Sbab, the successor of Ibrabim Adil Shall 
anxious to recover tbe forts of Kalliani and Sliolajiiir, without 
w'aiting for tbe customary compliment of receiving ambassadors 
from the surrounding jiowers, desjiatcbed Kisliwar Kliau and Sbab 
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Abu Turab Sbirazi to negotiate a treaty of alliance with Ram 
Raja at Vijaynagar. At the same time he sent Muhammad Husain 
Sadikki for the same purpose to Ahmaduagar. Ram Raja received 
the ambassador.^ with great honour and scut back one of his 
Coufideutial officers with Kishwar Khan to congratulate the king 
on his accession. Husain Nizam Shah, jealous of All Adil Shah’s 
designs against Sholajmr, did not show the usual respect to his 
embassy, nor send oue iu return, but gave strong proofs of enmity. 
Ali Adil Shah, intent on repairing the losses sustained by his 
father, entered into a close alliance with Ram Raja. As his enmity 
towards Husaiu Nizam Shah daily increased Ali Adil Shah sent 
him a message through Shah Husain Anju, that it was clear 
that the forts of Kalliani and Sholapur belonged to his family by 
ancient right, though owing to his father’s mi.sfortunes they had 
passed into the hands of the Nizam Shahi kings, that now he hoped 
they both or at all events Kalliani would be restored. As Shah 
Husaiu Auju’s arg'umeuts failed to induce Husain Nizam Shah 
to give up either place, Ali Adil Shah sent another ambassador to 
Ahmaduagar, representiug that passion and obstinacy in the 
discussion of political questions did not become great king.s, and 
that to prevent ill consequences he trusted Husaiu Nizam Shah 
would see the justice of giving up the forts when the friendship 
between their states would increase. If not lie might look for an 
army which •would waste his dominions ivithout mercy. Husain 
Nizam IShHi answered this message by an indecent jibe, which so 
enraged Ali Adil Shah that by •way of defiance, according to the 
Deccan cu.stom, he changed his canopy and standard from yellow to 
green Husain Nizam Sluih’s colour. In the war that followed the 
Ahmaduagar king was forced to leave his capital which was besieged 
by the Rijapur and Golkonda kings and by Ram Raja of \'ijaynagar. 
At last, scandalized by the behaviour of Ram Raja, the Golkonda 
king per.suaded All Adil Shah to rai.so the .siege and march against 
Sholaj)ur. When within some miles of Sholapur Ki.shwar Khau the 
Rijapur minister, seeing iho dangerous power and ambition of the 
Hindu king, represented to Ali Adil Slu'ih that, if the fort of Sholapur 
fell. Rum Raja would probably keeji it aud the country round 
it for himself. It seemed advisable to reduce the fort of Naldurg 
and to leave Sholapur to a more convenient time. Ali Adil Slulh 
approved of this advice and persuaded Ram Raja to change his plans 
aud move to Naldurg where the allies took leave of each other and 
returned to their dominions.' Some time after, Ali Adil Shah 
thought of forming a league between the three ilu.salniau kings 
of Rijjqiur Ahmadnagar aud Golkonda against the Hindu king 
K;im Raja of \"ijavnag;ir, aud the Golkonda king promi'cd Ali Adil 
Siuih to ob lain for him the fort of Sholapur wdiich had lieeu tho 
original cause of the disagrcenietit between the Ahmaduagar aud 
Rija])iir kings.- H was agreod that Husaiu N'iz:im Shah should 
give his daughter Chand Ibbi iu marriaev to .Hi Adil Shah with 
the forM’ess of .Sholapur as her dowry ; that he slujiild receive Haddia 
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Sultanaj Ali Aclil Sliali’s sister, as a consort for his eldest son 
Murtaza ; that a treaty of eternal friendship should be passed 
between the two states ; and that they should unite to reduce the 
power of Earn Eiija. In 1565 Eain Raja was slain in the battle of 
Talikoti and his army scattered, Yijaynagar was taken and sacked, 
and the power of the great Hindu kingdom was at an endd 

For some years there was peace. In 1500, Dilawar Khan, the 
Bijapur regent attempted to raise himself to supreme power, and was 
driven from the country. Ho fled to Ahmadnag'ar and was favourably 
received by Burhan Xizam Shah II. (1500- 1504), enrolled among his 
nobles, and appointed to reduce the forts of Sholapur and Shahadurg. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah sent ambassadors to request that Dilawar Khan 
might be sent to him. Burhan Xizam Shah instead of granting 
this demand prepared for war. In 1502 on Dilawar Khan’s advice 
he marched towards Bijapur, and passing the frontier laid the country 
waste. On reaching Mangalvedha about twelve miles south of 
Pandharpur as no army was sent to meet him, Burhan 8 us 2 :)ected 
some device to draw him into the heart of the Bijajjur kingdom, and 
retreated. At the Bhima Dilawar Khan persuaded him to halt near a 
ruined fortress which he ordered to be repaired. Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
who had neither given orders to assemble his nobles nor taken 
measures to defend his country, on hearing of the fort said that 
Burhiln would shortly act like the child who builds walls of clay and 
then destroys them with his own hands. Ibrahim continued to act 
as if no enemy was in his country ; and, contenting himself with 
despatching a few horse to watch Burhau Xizam’s motions, appeared 
to give himself to amusement. Burhan Nizam consulted his 
officers. Some said Ibrahim was sunk in pleasure and neglected 
his kingdom, others believed that he susjaccted his officers and 
was afraid of calling them together. Ilirahim, who was well 
iuformed of what was pas.siug, sent a message to Dilawar Khtiu 
pardoning him for his past offences and asking him to return 
and take charge of his affairs. Dihiwar Khan su.specting no treachery, 
with Burhiin Xizam Shah’s permission, went back to his master, and 
was bliinled and imprisoned until hi-- death. AVhenhewas rid of Dilawar 
Khan, Ibrahim sent his Bargi- or Mariitha chiefs with GOOD horse to cut 
off all supjiliesfrora Burhan’s camp, and sent 100,000 horse under Rumi 
Khan Dakhaui and 0000 inore of the household troops under Elias 
Khan against Burhan. The Bargi cavalry greatly distressed the 
enemy, defeating several detachments till Burhan Xizam advanced 
in person to attack them. Unable to oppose regular troojts the 
Bargis recrossed the Bhima which was thou fordable, aiiel a flood 
immediately after swelliug the river prevented their being pursued. 
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and Burhuu Nizam returned to his line.s. After this Rnrhan 
sulTered so severely from famine and pestilence that he was 
forced to retire .several marches. When ho had received supplies 
and the pest had somewhat abated Ihuluiii Nizam moved aj^oiiii 
intondino- to lay .siee^o to Sholapur. He was met on hi.s march by 
llumi Kliiln and Klias Khan who defeated a large part of his army 
under Nur Khan Atnir-ul-Omra of Rerar and took a hundred 
elephants and -biO horses. After this loss the affairs of Burhau 
Ni/.rim Shah declined daily, and numbers of his troops, tired of a 
long and fatiguing campaig'ii, deserted his camp and conspired 
against his life. On discovering the plot, Burhan, full of suspicion, 
began his retreat towards .Vlimaduagar. His first nrarch was .so 
liaras-ed that he tliought it imprudent to attempt moving further 
till he could make peace with IbriiUim Add Sluih to whom ho .sent 
ambassadors. For ne.arly a month Ibriiliim refus'd to listen to 
any accommodation till Burhan Nizam Shah de.^troyed the fort 
he had built within Bijapur territory on the bank of the Bhima. 
To this Burhiin reluctantly agreed. He threw down the first 
stone with his own hands, and his ti’oops demolished the whole 
labric which had cost much trouble and e.vpense. Then disheartened 
ho marched (|uiekly back to Ahmaduagar.* 

In l-V.’i f Burhiin Niz;im Sh.-ih entered into a treaty with Yenka- 
tildri of I’eukonda ami resoKed again to in vadej brahim’s territories. 
He accordingly despatched Hurtaza Kluin Anju at the head of 
l(i,ii(.iO horse with orders to reduce Sluiluidurg and Sholapur. 
Murtaza Khan .Yiju ailviinced .as f.ar as I’arilmha, and, halting there, 
.si'iit detachuu'iits t') lay wa'te and plunder the country round. 
These troops sulfered a severe check, their commander Uzbek Khan 
Wiis killed, .and his force defeated under the Widls of Sholapur." 

In l-Y'd. the city of Ahmadniigar Wiis taken by the Mogh.als. 
After this, p.artly from the disorilors caused by the rebellion of 
Jalulngir’s son Klui'ru, which bdlowed Jaluingir’s aece-ssion on the 
death of Akbiir in Itio.f, .Moghal power in the Deccan declined, 
d'hoir genera!' in .Vliniiidnagar laid iil'o to di'.al with the Aby.ssinian 
IMahk Andiara man of the highest civil ionl luilitaty tiilent. 'riinugh 
the iib.ghals still held .Vhm.adnagar fort, in ItWi.") ibdik Ambar 
laiised IMiirtaza Niz.-im Sluih 11. to the throne, and succeeded in 
making Khadki near F.lura, afterward called Aurangabad, the head- 
quarters of a state which included the greater part of the former 
Ahraadnagar ]ios<cssions, Haltk Ambar’s power remained unshaken 
till his death in lu2t> when ho was .succeeded in the regency by his 
son Fatteh Kluin. (ireat as was his success as a general, Halik 
Ambar is be't known by Ids land revenue system. He stopped 
revenue-farimiig, and, niider Miisalmau supervision, entrusted the 
eollcetion of the revenues to Bnilinian ag'cnts. He renewed the 
broken villa u'e- system, and, when .several years of experiments had 
enabloil him to ascertain the average yield of ,a field, took about 
two-tifths of the outtiiin in kind, and afterwards ( 1(3 1 4) commuted 
the grain jiaynieiit to a cash payment representing ahout one-third 
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of tlio }-iclil. I'lihkc 'I’nilar .Mai, .Vkliai-’-J famon-; inini'-tor liy whom 
till) laiul' of .North Iiulia wire M-tlli'il, Malik .-Vinliar dul not 
uiako his set t loinont jicriiianout , hat allowed the demand to v.ir_\ m 
neeordanet! with the harvi''l. This >j-tmii was --o siii-ee-.'! nl 1 hat , in 
spile of heavy war eharo'e-', hislinaiiees jtro.spi-red and his territories 
wliieli inrludi‘d the iiorllierii suli-ili\ i'lons < d Sholapur, thro\eand 
jfrew rieh ' In 1 ii2d .Mahk .Vmhar i-o|leetiyl an e\ eel lent tinny, and, 
hfineiiio trram from I tanlalal lad, l.iid sieir'; to Shohipn r and took it 
by storm- Jn lild'd the rains faded and ti seedud lailme in IddO 
caused erievoiis snlVerinp-. Thoii'-ands left the Ueeean, nmnhers 
perished in theii- homes, and whole disiriets Were emptied ol their 
Jieople. 'I’he famine was aeeoinptinied by an almost eomplete los.s of 
cattle and was foll.jwed by a pc'l ilenei-. ’ 

In Idd-'), the Moohal o-eiieral Shaisle Khtin marched towards iho 
I? I pipin' border', reduced aldnrLT, and oeenpieil I he i list riel s bet ween 
Sholiijinr and liedar.* In I li.hi, under a I real v liet w een I he Jbj.'i|inr 
kmo and the Moolial', the Ni/tlm Shtihi d\ na 'I V eaine to an end, 
and It was settled tint tlm fort'of I’.irtinda and Sholapnr with their 
dejiciident di'triets should lie L'i\en to the I’.ijaiinr kiiiLr .Milhmud 
Add Shtih.' for the next thiity yetiis ' 1 lidii - I liiih) no i-elereiico 
to IShohipur has been traced. In I'it'ib, the Moolnds entered into a 
treaty with Shiv.iji to undermine the power of lb|;ipnr under which 
Sl)i\iiji, with 20111) hor'C and SOi lO |oi ,t , co-operal i.d with davsino 
flic .Mondial commander. .Mi Add Slitlh, the r>i]apnr kino^ 
endeavoured to ]irevent the invasion by proniisiiiLT to settlethe Moolial 
(Icniands. Jtiysino' the .Moohal coiiiinander, cent miied his advanen 
from Phidtan wlin'li ho had reduced. He met with little f'])]visition 
till, iip.'ir Manual vedha, the lb j.'lpiir horse apiieared and acted against 
him with great vigour. Abdul .Midiainmad, the jiriine minister, wa.s 
tlm conunandor of the liijiipiir forces. The chief ofTicers woro 
Abdul Karim Hahlole Klnlii, Khawas Khtin, Si'li \ 7 .vA, tiiid Vtuikiiji 
Ktija Bliotisla Shivtiji’s Indf-brother. 'I’he Mt initlia hor.se in the 
service of Ibjtipnr foiiLrlit with iinconinioii spirit, Venktiji Ptija 
and Hattaji Mtine Ife'hninkh of Mhtisvad in .‘s.-ittira beintr most 
conspicuous. ( )u tin: side of the .Mo.^hal' Shivtiji and Net.ip Ptilkar 
distiiiL'iiished rlieiiisel vc s, jitirticularl v on one oei a.sion when they had 
coninitind of the rear Lrutird. They were aPo detached agaiii't 
several place.? of strength which were reduced by Shiitiji’s infantry.'' 

About the middle of Piij'-i.a treaty was concluded at Atrra bet ween 
Aurangzeb and .\li Add .'shah of Ibjtipnr. 'I'lie terms on the part 
of the Ibjtipur government wero negotiated by Slitih Abdul Husain 
Kiiman, who, as the price of jieace, gave up the fort of .Shr.hijiur and 
territory yielding t_ijd,tuiO 'l s(l,(K)t) vearlv revenue.^ In 

Ibid, Bijapur was besieged by the Moghals, and Shivtiji who wa? 
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called to help the besieged, marched rvith a large body of cavalry to 
Bijapur. Finding he could not force the Moghals to raise the siege 
he made a show of attacking, and, advancing slowly until within 
twenty-four miles of the camp, turned to the north, rapidly crossed 
the Bhima, and attacked the Moghal possessions with tiro and 
sword, leaving the inhabitants houseless and the villages in ashes, 
As the besiegers did not raise the siege of Bijapur, Shivaji con- 
tinued his depredations from the Bhima to the Godavari.^ In 1CS4 
Aurangzeb issued orders to levy a tax of £1 G.'.-. (Rs. lo) on every £200 
(Rs. 2000) owned by all e.xcept Muhammadans.^ In 1686 when the 
final siege of Bijapur began Aurangzeb’s camp wms at first at 
Sholapur. Later on he moved to Bijapur to help in the siege.® 
After reducing Bijapur iu October 1G8G Aurangzeb marched to 
Golkonda which fell iuto his hands in September 1687. From 
Golkonda he returned to Bijiipur where he remained till in 1C89 
he was driven north by a deadly plague. He halted at Akluj on the 
south bank of the Xira about eight miles north-east of Malsiras.'* 
After his arrival at Akluj he wa.s harassed by plundering parties of 
Mariithas and detachments w'erc sent to Sambhaji’s territories. One 
of these under Mukarrab Khan was sent to Kolhapur. Mukarrab 
Khilu succeeded in capturing Sambhaji and twenty-sis others at 
Sangamoshvar in Ratndgiri and marched with the prisoners to the 
Moghal camp. The news of Sambhaji’s capture was received at 
Akluj with great rejoicing. During the four or five days when 
Mukarrab Khan was knowm to be approaching with the prisoners, 
all classes wei’O so overjoyed that they could not sleep and went out 
four miles to meet the prisoners and give expres.sion to their joy. 
In every town or village on or near the road, wherever the news 
reached, there w’as great delight ; and wherever the prisoners passed 
the doors and roofs were full of men and women who looked on 
rejoicing. It was proposed to spare Sambhaji’s life but his insolence 
and foolhardiness towards Aurangzeb resulted in September 1GS9 
in his execution at Tohipur in Poona,’’ Under Rajaram, Sambhaji’s 
brother and successor, the Manithas began to plunder tho Moghal 
dominions in the North Deccan and successfully resisted the Moghal 
detachments sent to oppose them. These raids greatly annoyed 
Aurangzeb, who, in 1694, in the hope of drawing the enemy south- 
wards, moved from a place ou the Bhima to Galgalo iu south-west 
Bijapur. This feint proved un.succcs.sful. ’The raids continued in the 
north and Ramchandrapant one of the IMaratha leaders levied con- 
tributions as far east a.s Sholapui’. Aurangzeb wms forced to bring 
back his unw'ieldy army to Brahinapuri on the Bhima below I’andhar- 
pur, where he e.'-tablished hi.s chief store and built a cantonment in 
which ho held his court. From Brahmnpuri tho operations of his 
armies and tho affairs of his empire were direcU'd for several 
years. “ In 1000, when Rajaram was on tour collecting clianih and 
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snrdes/imiikhi, Zvilfikar Kliau, whose success in the Karnatab 
inade him the only Moghal officer whom the Marathas dreaded, was 
ordered to repair to the cantonment at Brahniapnri. It was then de- 
termined to adopt a new plan of operations by wffiich while one ai’my 
attacked the Marathas in the field another w^as set apart for the 
reduction of their forts. The fort army Aurangzeb reserved for him- 
self, and gave the command of the field army to prince A’zam’s son 
Bedar Bakht with Zulfikar Khan as his lieutenant. Zulfikar Khan’s 
first effort was to attack Rajardm when he was plundering Jalna in 
the Nizam’s territories. The attack was so vigorous that Rajdram 
had to fly pursued by the Moghal army. Rajaram evaded pursuit ; 
but the fatigue of the march brought on an illness w'hich proved 
fatal (1700). While Zulfikar Khan w'as in pursuit of Rajaram the 
cautonment at Brahmapuri was abandoned much to the regret of 
idle Moghal officers many of whom had built excellent houses. A 
store wms formed under the protection of the fort of Mashnur, about 
tweuty-five miles south-west of tSholapur, which was within the line 
of the cantonment and a strong guard w'as left for its protection. 
The emperor marched to Satara which after some resistance sur- 
rendered in June 1700.^ 

On the death of Aurangzeb, on the 21st of February 1707, 
Sholapur probably passed to Katn Bakhsh, Aurangzeb’s son who had 
been appointed governor of Bijapur and continued under him till 
in 1708 he was killed in an engagement wdth his brother Bahadur 
Shah (1707-1712). In the contest for the imperial throne among 
Aurangzeb’s sons prince A’zam, on promise of steadfast allegiance, 
released Shahu, Sambhaji’s son, who had been a prisoner in the 
hloghal camp since Sambhaji’s execution. Shahu was also promised 
the tract conquered by Shivaji from Bijapur with additional 
territory between the Bhinia and the Godavari. This tract included 
Sholapur ; but A’zam’s defeat and death at Agra by Bahadur Shah 
prevented Shahu, when master of Satara, from taking possession of 
the country promised by A’zam. Shahu’s claims to the Maratha 
chiefship were resisted by Tara Bai the widow of Rajaram, on 
behalf of her sou, and her cause had the sympathy of the common 
people. While Sh:ihu was marching towards Siitara from the banks 
of the Godavari, the people of a village fired on his troops. The 
village was immediately assaulted. During the attack, a woman 
carrying a boy in her arms rushed towmrds Shahu and threw- the 
child before him calliug out that she devoted him to the Raja’s 
service. Shahu took charge of the boy, always treated him like a 
son, and in memory of his first success called him Fattchsing to which 
ho added his ow-n surname of Bhonsla. This Fatteh.siug Bhonsla 
became the founder of the family of the Rajas of Akalkot now- under 
Sholapur.- lu 1 709 Daud Khan, tho Moghal governor of the 
Deccan, settled with such iMaratha chiefs as acknowledged Shahu’s 
authority, to allow- them one-fourth of the revenue of the six Deccan 
provinces, but reserved the right of collecting and paying it through 
his ow n agents.’ This arrangement continued till 171.3 w-heu Daud 
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Khan was remnveil to Ciijarat, ami Chin Kilich Khfiii, the future 
founder of the llaidarabad Nizaiu’.s lamily, was a]>pi luted in hi?' 
place with the title of Xiz:iiii-id-i\[ulk. Kizatu-ul-Mulk was partial to 
the Kolhapur bianeh of Shivaji’s family and was hostile to Shahu. 
He set aside Daud Khtiu’s settlement and took one Rambhaji 
Kimbtilkar who had de-,erted IShahu into his service with the title 
of Rav Rambha. Rambhaji tlistinguished himself in the Hoghal 
service, particularly in Poona, and was rewarded with an estate near 
Pooua.i In I 7 I 0 the Nizam received into his service another 
Manitha noble, the son of Haibatrdv Nimbalkar and rewarded him 
with Parsi and other districts.- In 171b Syed Hu.sain Ali Khan 
was appointed Hoghal \'iceroy of the Deccan. In his scheme for 
the dc'-triictioii of the Pmperor Ferokshir (1712-1719) Syed Husain 
Courted yiulhu, who, as the price of his alliance, demanded among 
.Shivfiji’s old pos'Cssions the tract of country oast of Pandharpur. 
In 1719 , in reward for the help given to Syed Husain Khan 
and his brother in depo.sing tiie Kmperur Ferok'-hir, IShahu received, 
be.sides two grant' for levying /-/nog// or one-fourth and sur'h.sJufivkJii 
or ten per cent of the revenues of the si.x Deccan provinces, the 
country east of Pandharpur as part of his home rule or uvan'ij. The 
country watered by the Nira and the Man which includes east and 
part of south Sholapur. and which was noted for good horses, hardy 
soldiers, and .some ancient and independent Havdtha familie.s was 
also placed under the authority of Shahu. In 1720 Nizam-ul-Mulk 
relieved the Emjieror .Muhammad Shah ( 1720- 1748) from the tj'ranny 
of tlie ,Syeds, and in 1720 he threw olf his allegiance to the einiieror 
and became the master of the Moghal dominions south of the 
Narbada. The fort and town of Sholapur, Karnuila, and other 
portions of north and west Sln.ihipur, which did not foim part of the 
.Mar.atha home rule or .'(•</, dy", tlien pas'od to the Xi/.ani. In 1727 
R.iinbhaji Nimbalkar received Karmala in exchange for his estate 
in Poi'tia.* The Nizam divided the revenue with .Shahu in the 
parts of the Ditccau tind the Karnatak which were not either wlully 
ceded ill /'(/;//r or included iii the Maratha sriin'ij or home rule. This 
diti'ion of reviaiuo caused freipuuit wars between the Nizam and 
the Marathus. 

In 1 7 lb Slu'diu died. As part of Tialaji Peshwa’s (1710-17bl) 
scheme for u'lir; ing the sole authority Fattehsing Dhou,;]a, iShahu’s 
adopted sou, uas contirmeil in posscasiuu of his estate, in various 
minor claims or shares of revenue, and in the title t'f Riija of 
Akalkot, which, cxccjit the defaeht'd chdm< his descendants still 
enjoy. In 1 / -oO Palaji’.s u.siirjiatiou was resisted by one Yamiiji 
hhivdev who threw himself into the fort of Silngola, about twenty 
miles south-west of I’aiidharpur, and raised the standard of rebellion, 
.'sad.'i'liiv IShau, R;'da|i’s cou.'iii, niarehed to ISaiigijla to put down 
tlio rebellion. S.idfmbiv ’i\as aeeomjjamed by Ram Riija the Satiira 
eliiet so that Yaiii.iji niiglit have no e.xeii'C for rosi'tanee. ^'anlaji’s 
li-'ine was Soon 'nppre"ed. During l:is stay at Si'ingohi Ram Raja 
agreed to give Up the entire power and to lend his sanction ti.) what 
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ever measures the Peshwa might pursue, provided a small tract 
round Satara was assigned for his own management. To these 
conditions Balaji agreed, but they were never carried out and Bam 
Raja was taken under a strong' escort from fsangola to Satara. ^ 
In 17o2, in the conflict for powmr between the great Xizam-ul-Mulk’s 
sons Ghiyas-ud-din assisted by the Pesliwa Balaji and Salabat Jang 
assisted by the French under M. Bussy, Karmala the residence of 
Janoji Nimbalkar was visited by Syed Lashkar Salabat dungy’s 
minister. A.s part of their avowed scheme of enlisting the sym- 
pathy of the chiefs in favour of Salabat Jang, Syed Lashkar 
and -Janoji Ximbalkar had an interview with Balaji, who, by the 
advice of Ghiyas-ud-din, detained both of them and took them to 
Ghiyas-ud-din’s camp. They remained with Ghiyas-ud-din until 
his death by poison soon afterwards. In 17b6, in pursuance of 
the secret agreement between Balaji and the Haidarabad minister 
Shah Nawaz Khan of driving the French out of the Deccau, 
M. Bussy was dismissed from the Nizam’s service immediately after 
the fall of Savanur in the siege of which he had been engaged with the 
Marathas. After his dismissal Bussy marched towards Haidarabad 
pursued by a detachment of the Nizam’s army under Janoji 
Nimbdlkar of Karmala. A detachment of bOO Arabs and 
Abyssiniaus enlisted at Surat was marching to Bu-^sy’s aid ; but the 
party was iutercoptod by Janoji Nimbalkar who killed fifty of them, 
and the rest surrendered. Soon after the Nizam was reconciled to 
Bussy who gained more power than ever at Haidarabad.- 

In 177 1, owing to the murder of his nephew Narayanrav (1773), 
Peshwa Raghnnathrav became the head of the Marathas. Raghunath- 
rav’s claims to the headship were opposed by the Poona ministers, 
one of whom Trimbakrav Mt'ima, jealous of Raghunath’s name as a 
soldier and ambitious of the honour of defeating him, marched south 
from Poona to stop Raghnnathrav who was returning from the 
Karnatak. On the 4th of ^larch 1774, Trimbakrav IMama crossed 
the Bhima at Pandharpur and prepared to attack Raghnnathrav who 
was close at hand. On a fine plain between Pandharpur and Kase- 
ganu four miles south of Pandharpur Raghnnathrav made a dashing 
charge on Trimbakrav, and, in less than twenty minutes, with a force 
considerably iuferiijr to that of his op|)finent, gained a coTujJete 
victory, mortally wounded 'I’rimbnkrdv, ami took him jnisoner. 
Raghnnathrav was one of the foremost in the charge supported only 
by his own division of about 10,000 horse. GangadharRastia second- 
iu-comiuaud of Triiubakruv’s army was wounded but escaped. This 
victurv gave nioincntary life to Ragbnnathrav’s caiisc. He was 
enabled to I'aise largo sums in I’.andharpur partlv by contribu- 
tions and p.irtly by pawning a portion of some pri/.e jewels he had 
brought from North India. Raghuiiathr.av’s causo was ruined by 
the birth of a pjsihumous sou to the murdereil Peshwa Narayiinrav.^ 
In 1 ( S 1 Sarbuland Jang an officer of the Nizam was nj’ipointed to 
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chiistit^L' the iim-iily proprietors of Sliolapnr ; ^ and in 1786^ pro- 
l)ahly in reward for this service, the same officer, rvith the title of 
warden of Sholapiir, received the command of 5000 and a curtained 
palanquin and jewels.- 

In 1702 the country south of Pandharpur was open, woody, and 
well watered. The soil though rich bore no grain crops. Pan- 
dharpur, which was in the territory belonging' to Parshiiram 
Bhau Patvardhan, contained many buildings, and had a market 
supplied not only with grain cloth and other local products, 
but with a variety of English articles, which filled a whole street of 
shops of Bombay and Poona traders. The road seventeen miles 
north-west to Malkhambi led through fair soil. Akluj on the south 
bank of the Nira was a large respectable town with a well supplied 
market and with .several handsome buildings.® 

In 1795 at Kharda fifty-five miles south-east of Ahmadnagar 
the Nizam suffered so heavy a defeat that he was forced to cede 
to the Marathas a large tract of country including his possessions 
in Sholapur. In 1803 (April), in accordance with the treaty of 
Bassein (31st December 1802) General Wellesley passed through 
Pandharpur and Akluj to Poona to reinstate Bajirav Peshwa 
who had been driven from Poona by Yashvantrav Ilolkar in 
October 1802. At Akluj, General Wellesley was joined by Colonel 
iStevcuson the detachment under whose command was reinforced 
by the Scotch brigade.'* In February 1804, on his return from 
Poona, General Wellesley dispersed a baud of freebooters who had 
gathered in numbers about Akalkot.® 

In 1815, to settle some money disputes of long standing between 
the Peshwa and the Giiikwar of Baroda, the Gaikwar sent a Brahman 
named Gangadhar Shastri as his agent. Bajirav’s love of intrigue 
and the influeuco which Trimbakji Denglia had over him made tho 
Gaikwar so afraid of treachery, that, before sending Gangddhar 
Shastri to Poona, he obtained from the British Government a 
formal guarantee of Gaug-.-idhar’s safety. Finding his efforts at Poona 
fruitless, Gangadhar fShustri determined to return to Baroda and 
leave the settlement to British arbitration. This disconcerted 
Bajirtiv’s plans, whose real object was to arrange an union with tho 
Gaikwar against tlicEnglish,audhe andTrimbakjiDonglia after much 
persuasion induced Gangadhar Ehastri to stay. In.Iuly (1815) Bajirav 
went to Pandharpur on a pilgrimage and took with him Trimbakji 
and Gangadhar Shastri. Uii the 14th' of July Gangadhar Shasti'i 
dined with tho Peshwa, and, in the evening, Trimbakji asked him 
to ^ ithoba s temple where the Peshwa was. Gangadhar who was 
unwell excused himself, but was pressed by I’rimbakji and went 
to the teuij)le with a few unarmed attendants. After a praver 
to \ ithoba ho talked with Trimbakji and then went to pay his 
respects to the Peshwa who was seated in the upper veranda of tho 
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teiuplo and treated him with marked attention. When the visit 
\sms orer Gangadhar started for his lodging in high spirits. Ho 
had scarcely gone three hundred yards when ho was attacked in 
the street by assassins hired by Trimbakji and was almost cut to 
pieces. The innrder of a Brahman in the holy city of Pandharpur 
and Trimbakji Deuglia’s share in the deed caused much excitement. 
The death of a man for whose security the British Government had 
pledged themselves, the proved guilt of Trimbakji, and the wavering 
and intriguing conduct of the Peshwa led to the outbreak of the 
war between the English and the Peshwa, the fate of which was 
decided by the British victory at the battle of Kirkee {5th November 
1 « 17 ). 

After his defeat at Kirkee, Bajirav, accompanied by his chief 
commander Bapu Gokhalc, fled from Poona through Satara to 
Pandharpur. Ho was pursued by General Smith who was accom- 
panied by Mr. Elphinstone. The Peshwa fled from Pandharpur 
fifteen miles ■ north to Karkam, but oUOO of Gokhale’s horse 
threatened the rear and left of the British troops. On the march 
towards Pandharpur, the British troops went almost in square, the 
flanks well protected with cavalry and infantry and the auxiliaries 
in front and rear of the baggage. Except near Pandharpur, there 
wore no signs of tillage. About Pandharpur the Peshwa^s troops, 
6000 or 7000 strong, came in sight on the rear and to the right 
of the rear. They were in three or four solid bodies which 
kept at a great distance, probably three miles, while many single 
horsemen advanced to within 2-50 or 300 yards of the British. 
These thickened about the rear, firing their matchlocks and occa- 
sionally^ rocketing, in spite of the riflemen Avho were unsuccessful. 
At length a ball wounded General Smith’s orderly’s horse, a rocket 
fell in the midst of the cavalry and wounded a man and a horse, and 
Captain Tovey descried three rocket camels within reach. It was 
resolved to charge them and General Smith dashed off with the three 
troops of cavalry and a gallopper or light horse artillery gun. Mr. 
Elphinstone joined the cavalry after they had come up with the camels. 
T’hc cavalry was halted and immediately divided into two parties. 
The division on the left charged and that on the right with the gun 
came on at leisure as a rcsei-vc. Though the left division charged 
with great spirit, a body of the enemy formed up to it and showed 
a determined front. As they advanced to meet the left division 
the right division came on the right flank. At this moment 
Gt'ueral Smith injudiciously halted. The left division also halted and 
began to fire their pistols. This discouraged the men of the 
right division, for there was ground for alarm as the body in 
front of them stood firm and their balls whizzed round in great 
numbers and to the right the plain was covered with horsemen, 
numerons though not compact. Then the left division retired 
on the right by' order, and came in haste and confusion, followed 
by the enemy, shouting, with their lances at rest. The right 
squadron was astonished, but not unsteady; and the men moved on 
and (du'cked the onemy^ with their pistols. The left division also 
formed rapidly and pistoled. This checked the enemy, who stopped 
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at a short distance and fired, while Captain Bruce was sent to briui'- 
np the infantry. At this luonicut an injudicious word of command 
to retreat, unauthorized hy General Smith, nearly lost all. As it 
was, the cavalry was broutfht hack inste.ad of the infantry being 
brought foinvard which was dangerous ; but the fire of the infantry, 
though not more than twenty men and these unsteady, checked the 
Marathas. The British force remained nn.able to retreat waiting 
anxiously for the recovery of an overturned gun, when Captain 
Tovey appeared with a gun of the horse artillery, followed by two 
companies of the rear guard. The gun opened on the enemy close 
at hand, yet they did not show much panic. The infantry afterwards 
came np but did not fire. The British cavalry who were drawing off 
halted to pick up a dead troopc-r and again drew off without being 
insulted or molested.* 

The Peshwa cemtinued his march northwards to Junuar in Poona, 
keeping the Piaja of S.atara and his mother and brothers in his 
camp. From Junnar ho was again driven south to the Karnatak. 
On arriving on the banks of the Ghatprabha he found the country to 
the south already in the hands of Colonel AJunro’s troops. The 
rapid progress of Colonel Munro in the south and the advance of 
General l*ritzler from the north-west compelled Bajirav to march 
north-east to Sholapur. After tlie reduction of Shtara on the JOth 
of February General Smith, at the head of two regiments of cavalry, 
a squadron of the 22nd Dragoons, 12ti0 auxiliary horse and 2.500 in- 
fantry marched in pursuit of Bajirt'iv who was near Sholapur levying 
heavy contributions. General Smith followed by moderate marches 
in order to gain on him with fresh troops. On the 19th of February he 
arrived at Velapur about twelve miles south-east ofMalsiras and heard 
that the Peshwa was on the route from Sholdpur towards Pandharpur. 
General Smith made a corresponding' movement the same night, but 
on his wav hearing that the enemy had suddenly turned on Karkam 
about fifteen miles north of Pandharpur, he changed his course, crossed 
thoBhimaat Karauli, andheardthat the Pc.shwa rvas camped at Ashta. 
Taking the cavalry aud horse artillery, and desiring the rest to follow 
in all haste, ho continued the march without break by ilcndhapur and 
came in sight of the Marathas at eight on the morning of the 20th 
as they wmro moving off the ground. Tlic enemy were not ignorant 
of the approach of the cavalry, and, though unable to avoid a 
conflict, they Avere not without time to prepare for it. The Peshw.a, 
who did not cousidcr him.self safe in a pa]au(pun, mounted a horse, 
and fled in haste with a sufficient guard, leaving BapuGokhale with 
eight to ten thousand horse to cover his retreat, and, if pos.sible, to 
save the baggage. Before leaving AshtaBajirav tauuted Gokhale tor 
allowing the array to bo surprised ; (iokhale replied that ho might 
rest assured his rear would be guarded. Probably thinking the entire 
Fourth Divi.sion with its baggage was advancing Gokhale further 
assured Bajirav that he would atimse Ceneral Smith who Avajuld, as 
usual, open his guns. W hen the British cavalry alone Avere discoA'cred 
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moving over tlie liill, Gokliale was forced to make other dispositions.* 
His friends advised him to retire for support and return better 
prepared to meet the British. He replied, Whatever is to he done 
must bo done here. His force was divided into several bodies, 
which made a show of supporting each other. Between them and the 
British cavalry was a difficult streamlet which the attacking body 
must cross. Meanwhile General Smith’s corps was advancing in 
regimental columns of threes at forming distance, the two squadrons 
of His Majesty’s 22nd Dragoons in the centre, the 7th Madras Xative 
Cavalry on the right, and the 2nd on the left. On the outer flanks, 
a little retired, were the Bombay Horse artillery and gallopper guns, 
the Horse artillery under Ca]itain Pierce on the right, and the 
gallopper guns under Captain Frith on the left. Thus disposed they 
approacted the IMarathas, and were about to form when Gokhale, 
with a body of two thousand five hundred horse with several en- 
signs, advanced from oppo.-?ite the left, cleared the streamlet, and, 
delivering a volley from matchlocks as they passed, charged ob- 
liquely across the front to the place where the 7th Cavalry were un- 
preparedto receive them. About threctroops were imperfectly formed. 
These wdth the rest of the regiment advanced through broken ground 
and ravines, as the enemy circled round their right flank, to which 
they couched their lances and gained the rear. This niancouvre 
threatened the right flank and rear of the 22nd Dragoon.s who were 
then engaged to the front. But Major Dawes, with the presence of 
mind of an old soldier, throw back the right troops and bringing 
forward tlie left, charged in turn. Gokhale was foremost to receive 
the attack, and met in conflict a young officer of the Dragoons, 
Lieutenant Warraiid, who had the honour of receiving from him a 
wound on the shoulder. Gokhale had many more antagonists and 
fell at the head of his C(jrps with three pistol-shot wonnds and two 
sahre-cuts covering his head with his shawl as he fell.- He fought 
bravely’ to the last, dying, as ho had promised, with his sword 
in his hand. His person was large, his features fine and manly, 
and his comph'xion nearly fair. He wore on the morning of 
the action a rich dross of gold Linl-luUi, with a pearl necklace, 
diamond earrings, and a tiiiban ■ rnamout of immcu.se value." 
General Wraith was ou the right as the ouemy made their charge, 
and, before he could quit that position, received a sabre-cut 
ou the back of his bead. In the confused mixture of dragoons, 
native cavalry, and enemy’s horse, the 2nd Cavalry formed on the 
left and threw out a s(juadron which checked some parties of the 
euemy who were still iu the rear of the other regiments, 'fhe fall of 
their chief deprived the 2daratlias of hope, and they fled towards 
the loft, in which direction their main body, who had never come 
into action, left the field pursued by the 2ud Cavalry. A squadron of 
this corps were met hy a band of Manitlias, wbicli ])roved to be the 
Ihija of Watiira and his brother and mother all of whijni voluntarily 
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sought British protection. 'J'lie remaining rc,giments, as soon as 
they recovered a little order, joined in the ])in'suit. In the hollow 
he}ond the village of Ashta they found a body of horse which hail 
never been cmraged and still made a show of eoveriuo’ the retreat oV 
the baggage. These tied on a nearer apjtroach ; and twelve elephants 
fifty-seven camels and many palani[Liius fell into the pursuers’ hands. 
The enemy were followed about five miles and comjdetely scattered 
The horse artillery on the right hail been ordered in the Him 
instance not to tire as it would prevent the immediate charge 
of the cavalry ; and the difficulties of the ground opposed their 
subsequent passage of the streamlet in time to be brought into 
action. The gallopper guns on the left found greater facility of 
crossing and opened with some effect. The enemy lost about two 
hundred killed, including some chiefs besides Gokhalc, while the 
British loss amounted to no more than fourteen Europeans and five 
Native cavalry killed and wounded. The cavalry returned to the 
field of action, and encamped near Ashta where they were rejoined 
b\" the infantry and baggage from the rear. Thus closed this 
brilliant affair, which, with little loss, freed the Siitara family, and 
comjdetely ended the enterprise of the Peshwa’s horse. ^ 

About three months after the battle of Ashta, during which 
the Peshwa’s Satara strongholds w'cre reduced, Sholapur was again 
the seat of severe fighting. After reducing the greater part of the 
Bombay Karnatak General Munro marched towards the Bhiina 
between which and the Ghatprabha the Peshwa’s choicest infantry 
and guns were camped. General Muuro’s army was not strong 
enough to enable him to push on the war. On the 19th of April he 
was joined at Nagar Manoli in North Belgaum by General Pritzler’s 
division of the reserve force from Satilra. This force consisted of two 
companies of artillery under Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple ; the 
European flank liattalion composed of the flower of four regiments, 
who, notw'ithstauding the difficulties of maintaining in a state 
of regularity a corps composed of various details, under iNlajor 
Giles’ cuiumaud, had been as remarkable for their discipline and 
order as for their gallantry ; the four companies of Ritle.s, the .second 
battalion of the 22nd Native Infantry, the second battalion of the 
7th Bombay Native Infantry, and a detachment, of Pioneers. Two 
much-needed iron eighteen pounder .guns, and two moi-tars were 
likeAvise brought from the I’oinbay battering train. With this 
force Geueial Munro marched north, pulsed Ghcrdi about twelve 
miles south-ca-t of Eangola, and arrived at Sidapur on the Bhiina 
which wa.s crossed on the 7th of May. d’he ajiproach of Muiiro’s 
force compelled the I’eshwa’s troops to f,dl hack on Shohijiiir to 
make their final statid. (In the <‘Sth of -May the Briti.sh force 
crossed tlic Sina at Piitri ami on the btli took up ground within 
two miles of tlie .Mariitha ])Osition, which General Munro immediate- 
ly under a continual fire closely recouiiuitreil. A summons, 


' (o;uit Dulf'.s M.ir.itluo, Gfjl : IJlai.-lier's JIai'.'itli.i War, ‘2 4,S - g.'i.’t 
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with an offer of terms, had been sent forward by a native officer 
Chensing, subhi^ddr of the 2nd battalion of the 4th Regiment. His 
singular intellig'ence and address had in many cases enabled Chensing 
to induce garrisons to come to terms. On this occasion, in spite 
of the holiness of his flag, Chensing was cruelly murdered by the 
Arabs under the walls of the fort. Nothing remained but to begin 
the siege. 

The Sholapur fort is an oblong of large area, with a wall and 
faussebraye or rampart-mound of substantial masonry flanked by 
capacious round towers. A broad and deep wet ditch encircles the 
place, and the north and east sides are covered by a large town 
surrounded by a good wall and divided into two parts of which one 
is close to the fort. To the south, communicating with the ditch, 
a lake, surrounded on three sides by a mound, formed a respectable 
breastwork to the Mai-Atha position under the walls. Their force 
thus strongly posted amounted to 2000 Arabs, lobO Rohilas, 1000 
Sidis, 700 Grosavis, 5000 infantry, and 1500 cavalry. Major 
DePinto, a country born European, commanded the regular infantry, 
and Gaupatrilv Pense was the hereditary commandant of the Peshwa’s 
artillery. 1 Nothing effective could be attempted against the fort 
while the covering army continued unbroken, and to hazard an attack 
on the army without gaining possession of fireworks on which it 
leaned was useless. General Munro accordingly turned his attention 
chiefly to the reduction of the town. Finding that the walls were not 
so high or the ditch so deep as to make it impracticable he resolv- 
ed to try and take the town hy escalade. At three on the morning of 
the 10th of hlay, the British tr-oops chosen for the attack began to 
get under arms. The second battalion of the 12th Madras and the 
2iid battalion of the 7th Bombay Native Infantry, except their flank 
companies, remained in charge of the camp under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fraser. The remaining troops were formed in the following 
order. For the escalade of the town walls, under the general orders 
of Colonel Hewitt, two columns commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Newall and Major Gile.s, each composed of two European flank 
companies, two companies of rifles, one incomplete battalion of Native 
Infantry, and one company of Pioneers. Fur the .support of the 
escalading force, a reserve, under the personal coinniaud of 
General Pritzler, consisted of a si^uadron and a half of dragoons 
with gallopper guns, two European flank companies, four native flank 
companies, four six-pounders, and two howitzers. The e.scalading 
columns took up {wsitions 1000 yards from the point of attack 
till the day broke. At daybreak they moved briskly forward 
preceded by the Pioneers carrying scaling ladders, while tlie reserve, 
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1 Blaeker’s Mariltha War, 200. The details of tlio foree vary * .Acoordm^' to Blanker 
tile niiniuy’s force amounted to SdO horse, .“i.'i.'it) foot iiieludiijo I-JIH) Arah.s, and fourteen 
guns independent of the garrison estim.rteil at 1000. This is in Oleig's opinion (Lite 
of Munro, I. 404) an under-estimate and the stroiiirth in tlie text was ohtained from 
otiieial returns. Aeoordingto (ieneral Munro’s ollieial ropoit in the Bombay Courier 
dated the 2.jtli of .fuly 1818, the strength of the enemy aiiioiiiited to 4dU0 infantry of 
whom 1200 were Arabs with thirteen guns and about 700 horse. 
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from a position opposite the same face, opened a smart fire on the 
front and hanking defences. The ladders were planted with 
promptitude ; and the heads of both columns topped the walls at the 
same moment. As soon as a sufficient number of men were formed 
by each column, the towers to the right and left were taken, parties 
were sent to open the gate, and the whole force entered. The 
right column, under Lieutenant-Colonel Xewall, followed the course 
of the wall by the right ; and, having gained the wall which divides 
the town, occupied three large houses in the quarter close to the 
fort. Major Giles with the left column, which was accompanied 
by Colonel Hewitt, separated into two parts of which one kept along 
the wall on the left, and the other advanced up the central street to 
the opposite end after forcing the gate which divided the town. 
The outer gate was also forced and the columns, both parts of 
which here rejoined, passed through and, by detaching a company of 
European grenadiers, dislodged a party of the enemy posted in a 
neighbouring suburb. Meanwhile outside of the town Ganpatrav 
left his position near the fort, and, passing round by the eastern 
side, placed himself with seven guns and a respectable body of 
horse and foot opposite the reserve on which he immediately opened 
fire. General Munro, finding himself too weak in men to storm this 
position and with too few guns to silence the fire, withdrew the 
reserve under the wall of the town and sent to Colonel Hewitt 
for a reinforcement. Before the reinforcement came, one of the 
enemy’s tumbrils blew up and the order was given to attack with 
the bayonet. General Pritzler headed the dragoons, and Colonel 
Dalrymplo the infantry, joined by the artillerymen from the 
guns, while General Munro then fifty-seven years old directed 
the charge in person vociferously cheered by the Europeans, whose 
delight at the veteran’s presence among them excused the noisy 
freedom of their greeting. Meanwhile the Marathds lost their 
commander, who was severely wounded, aud their second in command 
who was killed by a cannon shot. They began to draw off their 
guns, but not in time to prevent three of them falling into the 
hands of the reserve, while their foot wore driven into a garden 
and enclosures fi-om which they were dislodged by Colonel Xewall 
with a body of Europeans and rifles from the town. In retreating 
to their original position near the fort the Marathas passed the 
south gate of the town, from which Colonel Hewitt ran out a field 
piece and opening .suddenly on them caused much annoyance. 
A gate leading into the inner town was taken by a company of tlie 
69th Regiment and three comjjauies of Native Infantry. But as 
the range of their po.sition was found by one of the enemy’s guns, 
the gate was abandoned and the troops confined to the main street 
and the avenues leading into it. The enemy k('pt posscssi<m of the 
parts of the town which their matchlocks could reach from the fort. 
The reserve returned to camp which had meanwhilo been moved 
from the west to the Jiurtli of tin; town. It was hero joined by 
Dali Khun an officer in the Nizam’s service with eight hundred 
irregulars of whom three hundred were horse. During the day 
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tLe garrison made some faint attempts to extend their possession 
of the town. As these efforts proved unsuccessful, their friends 
outside seemed anxious to quit their position which the events of the 
morning had made unsafe. As soon as this movement was known 
in the camp, the detachment of dragoons and as many auxiliary 
horse, with the two gallopper guns, were ordered out under General 
Pritzler ; and Duli Khan’s horse was directed to follow with all speed. 
The Marathas had left their guns that their flight might not be 
checked and had fled seven miles before they were overtaken. The 
galloppers opened on their rear with grape, while a half-squadron 
took ground on each flank of the retreating column, which maintained 
an unsteady matchlock fire. When the half squadron came 
in contact with the enemy, the guns limbered up, and followed 
as a reserve with the remaining half squadron and Duli Khan’s 
horse till these likewise and the auxiliary horse joined in the 
general destruction. Before nia'ht put an end to the pursuit on the 
banks of the Sina the force was completely dispersed. Nearly a 
thousand men were left dead on the field. Those who remained 
sought their homes in small parties of ten or fifteen, many of them 
wounded. The cavalry were back in their lines by ten at night. 

After the attack on the town no time was lost in beginning 
operations against the fort. The southern face was chosen as 
the most favourable for an approach, as on that side there 
was considerable cover, and as the ditch there was partial! v drv. 
On the 11th a battery of one mortar, one howitzer, and two 
six-pounders, was established behind the dam of the lake to keep 
the enemy within the w.alls, and to cover the working parties 
and advanced posts. This battery was enlarged on the same 
evening by three additional mortars which opened on the 
following morning with some effect. On the 13th .an approach 
was made towards the fort, and, under cover of the fire, the 
Ijeginuing of a breaching battery was laid, from the mortars and 
six-pouuders, the practice frotn which was so admirable as to silence 
the enemy at many points. An enfilading oi- raking battery was also 
marked out for two twelve-pounders and six-pounders and was half 
finished towards evening, whde the garrison were busilv employed in 
throwing up retrenchments. This as well the hreachiug battery 
was completed during the night ; .and botli opened on the morninir 
of the 14th with unremitting- vigour. By noon the breach of the 
outer wall was repoi-ted practicable ; and at the same time the 
enemy, viewing the rapid progress which had been made, sent to 
demand terms. They were promised security bu- them.selve^ and 
their private property, aiidon theseterms marchednut on thefollowing 
inoruing. Ihe priueijrd orticers received pa-^spiu-ts to proceed to 
Poona and the troops dispei-sed to their homes. In tlie* fort were 
thirty-seven one to forty-two pounder.-;, inchulmg eleven tield 
guns. J'hero were also thirty-iiiac one to tliree-jioundi'r wall- 
pieces. The reduction of this important fort dt'prived Ibijiri'iv’s 
troops of their last rallying-jioint in the Bombav Ivarufitak; while 
the losses they had sufl'ered during the operations completely 
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disheartened all abettors of his cause. The loss of the British 
troops as of the enemy occurred almost entirely on the 10th and 
amounted to 102 men including four officers.^ 

The fall of Sholapur brought the whole district under the British 
Government. Since 1818 the peace of the district has remained 
unbroken. 


1 Slacker’s ilardtha W.ar, .SOO-304 ; Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 49.3 -49S. The follow- 
ing is the list of men killed and wounded at Sholapur between the 10th and the loth 
of ilay 1818 : 

British Lms at Skoldpur, ISIS. 
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The officers wounded were Captain Midilleton, H. M. 2‘2iid Light Dragoons, 
Lieutenants Maxtone and nobertsou iud Battalion Dth lleginieiit, and Lieutenant 
tValiab acting in the Engineer's Depaitinent. Blacker 's ilaratha tt’ar, 4U7. 
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The lands of the district of Sholapur have been gained by 
conquest, cession, lapse, and exchange. On the overthrow of the 
Peshwa in 1818, 2G1 villages, ninety-two in Sholapur, 123 in Barsi, 
twenty-eight in Madha, eight in Karmala, and ten in Pandharpur 
came into the hands of the British Government. In 1822, His 
Highness the Nizam, by a treaty dated the 12th of December 1822, 
ceded 232 villages, thirty-eight in Sholapur, fifty-five in Madha, 113 
in Karmala, and twenty-six in Pandharpur. In 1828, on the death 
of Daulatrav Sindia, two villages in Madha lapsed to Government. 
In 1839 on the death of the Nipani chief eleven villages in 
Shohipur lapsed to Government. In 1812 on the death of the chief 
of the fourth share of the Miraj state five villages, two in Madha, 
two in Karnnila, and one in Pandharpur, lapsed to Government. 
In 1815 on the death of the Soni chief three villages, two in Madha 
and one in Pandharpur, lapsed to Government. In 1818, on the 
death of the Btija of Satara, 183 villages, forty-four in Pandharpur, 
seventy-five in Siiugola, and sixty-niue in Malsiras lapsed to 
Government. In the same year (1848) on the death of the Tasgaon 
chief two villages in Pandharpur lapsed to Government. In 1868 
His Highness Holkar, under Government Eesolution 4470 dated 
the 2Sth of November 18GS, in exchange for other lands, ceded one 
village in Pandharpur. In 1870, His Highness the Nizam, under 
Government Resolution 3519 dated the22ndof July lS70,in exchange 
for other lands, ceded eleven villages in )Sholapur. 

The revenue admini.stration of the district is entrusted to an officer 
styled Collector, on a yearly pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). This officer, 
who is also Political Agent, district magistrate, district registrar, 
and executive head of the district, is helped in his work of general 
supervision by a staff of four assistants of whom two are covenanted 
and two irncovenanted servants of Government. The sanctioned 
yearly salaries of the covenanted assistants range from £384 to £1080 
(Rs.o840 to Rs. 10,800) and those of the uncovenanted assistants from 
£300 to £720 (Rs. 3000 to Rs. 7200). For fiscal andother administra- 
tive purposes, the lands under the Collector’s charge are distributed 
over seven sub-divisions. Four of these are generally entrusted to 


' Materials fur the Land History of Shol.tpur chiefly include, besides elaborate 
survey tables prepared by Mr. J. W. .Scott of the Revenue .Survey, the Survey 
Reports contained in Bom, Gov. Sel, CL. 
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the covenanted assistant collectors and three to one of the 
nncovenanted assistants styled district deputy collector. As a rule 
no sub-division is kept by the Collector under his osvn direct 
supervision. The other uncovenanted assistant, styled the head- 
quarter or Jiuzur deputy collector, is entrusted with the charge of 
the treasury. These officers are also magistrates and those who have 
revenue charge of portions of the district have, under the presidency 
of the Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within the limits of 
their revenue charges. 

Under the superffision of the Collector and his assistant and 
deputy collectors, the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division is 
placed in the hands of an officer styled in drilled d dr. These 
functionaries who are also entrusted with magisterial powers have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 (Rs. 1800 - 3000). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the 6G3 Government 
villages is entrusted to 814 headmen or jidtils of whom three are 
stipendiary and 811 hereditary. Of the stipendiary headmen one 
only performs revenue duties and two police and revenue duties. 
Of the hereditary headmen 147 perform revenue, 143 police, and 521 
both revenue and police duties. The headmanA yearly endowments 
depend on the revenue of the village and consist partly of cash 
payments and partly of remission of land assessment. The cash 
emoluments vary from 12s. (Rs. C) to £21 55. (Rs. 2124) and average 
about £3 15s. 8d. (Rs. 37 «.s. ISj), while the remissions from land 
assessment range from l.s. (8 ns.) to£37 19*’. (Rs. 3794) and average 
about 10s. 8^d. (Rs. 5 a.s. 51). Of £3515 (Rs. 35,150) the total 
yearly charge on account of village headmen, £3080 (Rs. 30,800) are 
paid in cash and £135 (Rs. 4350) are met by grants of land and by 
remissions of assessment on land. To keep the village accounts, 
draw up statistics, and help the village headmen there is a body of 
626 village accountants or ladliorni-^. Of these nine are stipendiary 
and 617 are hereditary. Each has an average charge of one village 
containing about 930 people and yielding an average yearly revenue 
of about £163 (R.s. 16.30). Their pay is not fixed once for all but 
is revised after thirty years. At pre.scut the yearly ca.sh allowance 
amounts to £1672 tUs. 46,720). The accountant’s yearly pay varie.s 
from £1 IG.'-. to £20 5*. (Rs. IG-i -202|) and averages about £7 Os. 
tid. (Rs. 7M). 

Under the headmen and the accountants are the village servants 
with a total strength of 1173. ThcAO men are liable both for 
revenue and police duties. ’J’hey are Musalmans or Hindus of the 
Koli, Mliar, and 4[ang castc.s. The total yearly grant for the support 
of this establishment timounts to £1649 (Rs.16, 190) being £l S.s’. 
1 Id. (Hs. 1 1 IK. I .',) to each man or a cost to each village of .£2 9.s. Od. 
(b’s. 24t). Of this charge £29 1 (Rs. 29K)) are paid in ca.sh and 
£1355 (R.s. 13,550) are met by grants of land. 

In alienated villages the village officers and servattts are paid by 
the alienees and perform both revenue and police duties fur 
Government. 
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The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 
summarised ; 

Sholdpur Villagt Estahlishments, 18S4- 


1 ^ 

Headmen 3515 

Accountants .. ' 4672 

Servants 1649 

Rs. 

35,150 

46,720 

16,490 

1 

Total 9836 

93,360 


This is equal to a charge of £14 16s. SJd. (Rs. 148 as. 5|) a village 
or about ten per cent of the district land revenue. 

Before 1869, when the present (1884) district of Sholapur was 
formed, its subdivisions were frequently transferred from one district 
to another. Of the seven sub-divisions included in the present 
district, Pandharpur and Saugola were in Satara until 1864 and 
Malsiras until 1875.^ Before 1838 the northern sub-division of 
Karmala was in Alimadnagar and the central sub-division of 
Mohol^ was in Poona ; and the eastern and southern sub-divisions 
of Barsi and Sholapur more than once passed from Ahmadnagar to 
Poona and from Poona to Ahmadnagar. In 1838 the sub-divisions 
of Sholapur, Barsi, Mohol, Mddha, Karmala, Indi, Hippargi, and 
Muddebihdl, formed a collectorate styled Shol.apur which was 
abolished in 1864. In 1869 the sub-divisions of Sholapur, Barsi, 
Mohol, Madha, and Karmala together with Pandharpur and Sdngola 
were formed into the present (1884) Sholapur district which in 
1875 received from Satara the addition of Malsiras.® 


' Sdngola and Malsiras were formed between 1862 and 1864 out of Pandharpur and 
KhatAv in SAtAra. 

2 Afterwards M'lhol and MAdha, and now (1884) Madha. 

’ The following are the .available notices of these changes. In 1819 some 
sub-divisions were made over from -thmadn.igar to Poona (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 50 
of 1822, 164 : see E.ist Indi.i Papers, III. 79.>). In 1819-20 BArsi was a sub-division 
of Aliin.adnag.ar. (Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 50 of 1822, 161). Between 1820 and 1822 
B.irsi w.as attached to the snb-collectorate of Sholapur and in return for those ceded 
to the Nizam. .-Mimadn.agar receiveil the of Karm.ila and Korti. (East 

India Papers, IV. 72.S). In 1822-28 that part of the Sholapur snb-collectorate which 
lay to the north of tlie river Bhima was transferred to Ahmadnagar. (Bom. (iov. 
Rev. Rec. 50 of 1822, 501). In 1824-25 the .8hol.ipur sub-collectorate consisting of 
Sholapur, Mohol, Barsi, Karmala, and Korti was suliordiuate to .Ahmadnagar. 
(Bom. (iov. Rev. Rec. 123 of 182.5, 8, 17). About tins tune it was found that the 
districts were not well managed by sub-collectors and the proposal to make ShoUipiir 
a collectorate was sanctioned (18th Febrti.ary 1825), the sub divisions being Barsi, 
K.armala, Korti, .SholApnr, Mohol, Indi, and Muddebihal. (Rom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 
123 of 1825, 519, 535, 550). In Novemher 1826 the collectorate was aholished, Indi, 
MuddebiliAl, Shol.ipur, and Mohol being transferred to Poona, and B.irsi Karmdla 
and Korti to Ahmadnagar. (Bom Gov. Rev, Ree. 174 of 1827, 403 ; and Rec. 207 of 
1828, .501,503, 505). In October 1829 the Shol.ipur suli-division was transferred 
from Poona to Ahinadn.agar and Indi and Muddebihal from Poona to DhArvAr; 
and in March 1830 Ahmadnagar w.asm.ade a principal collectorate with a siili-collector 
at SholApnr. (Rev. Rec. 3.52 of 1831, 2, 102). In J.amiary 1831 the sub-divisions of 
Barsi and Sliol.ipur were transferred from Ahinadn.agar to Poon.i. (Rev. Roe. 406 
of 1832, 23.5). Ill 1831-32 SlndApur, Ixirsi, .and Mohol were in Poona and foimed a 
siib-eollectorate (Rev. Rec. 484 of 18.33, 31, and Ree. 694 of 1836, 313) ; and Poona was 
made a principal collectorate and Ahmadnag.ar reduced to be a eolleotorate, Karmala 
anil Korti remaining suli-divdsions of Ahm.adn.agar. (Rev. Rec. 408 of 18.32, 43,4.5, 
49. anil Rec. 518 ot 1834. 52). In 1835-36 Sholapur was a snb-collectorate snlxirdinato 
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These territorial changes show that daring the first twenty years 
(1818-18.38) of British rule, the present (ISSl) district of Sholhpur 
was partly in Satara a native state, which lapsed in 1848, and partly 
in the British districts of Poona and Ahmadnagar. The revenue 
history of British Sholapnr during this period differs little from the 
history of Ahmadnagar, and still less from that of Poona as more 
of Sholapur was in Poona than in Ahmadnagar. As was the case 
in Poona and Ahmadnagar after a few years of rapid advance the 
chief characteristics subsequent to 182-5 were low prices, heavy 
assessment, and large remissions. 

The karndl rates^ remained in force till 1830 when, as Sholapur 
for some years had been steadily deteriorating, they were replaced 
by Mr. Pringle’s settlement. Mr. Pringle’s settlement from 
its errors, its excessive rates, and also from the very bad seasons 
which followed its introduction, broke down ; short or iiJdi and lease 
or kauU'^ rates were granted between 1830 and 1839 ; and in 1840 
the thirty years’ revenue survey settlement was begun by Captain 
IV ingate. In the Sholapur sub-division the appro.vimate average 
acre rates were under the Musalmdn iankha Is, lid. (9 u.s’.), under 
the Maratha himdl bs. 7gd. (ISi a.?.), under Mr. Pringle’s settlement 
of 1830 l.s. o\d. (Ill a-N'.), and under the survey settlement of 1810 
(6^ an.). The average collections under the Maratha himdl 
were at the rate of Is. (lOp^ us.), the average collections under 
Mr. Pringle’s settlement were at the rate of Is. l^d. (9-^. ns.), and the 
average collections under the survey settlement wore at the rate of 
9|d. c,9.).® During the twenty years ending 1838 the condition 

of the Sholapur district was no les.s distressed than that of Poona. 
The revenue survey was begun in Shola{)ur at the same time and 
under the same officers as in Poona. Ju Poona the first survey 
settlement was introduced into Indapnr between 1830 and 1833 
and in Sholapur the first survey settlement was introduced into 
Mohol-Madha in 1839-40. The following are the leading details of 
the Mohol-Madha settlement. 

In 1839- lOaftcrcomplefingthc scttlemcntof Indapnr now in Poona, 
Lieutenants Wingate and Davidson introduced the survey settlement 


to Poona. It inolufteil the snb-<livUioti.s of .Sliol.ipnr, Mnhol, and Madh.T a 

part of the old ^Mohnl .subdivision. (Rev. Rec 772 of I8:t7, lUl, 123), In 1S3S .Shol.'ijiur 
was m.ade a collectorate iiichidinj,' the siih-division.s of .Shol.ijiur, Barsi, iloliol, M.idh.a, 
Karmdla, Indi, IIip],.iigi. .mil Mnddeluhal. (l!ov. Ecc. KlllS of 1840, 3 aiiil Bee. 
1243 of 1841, 40). In 1804 the Shol.ijair collectorate m hicli stretuhtd fi oni Koiti to 
Ni'ilatvud on the river Krishna some forty miles south of Biimmr vv.us aholi-lied ; its 
southern sub-divisioiis of Indi, Jlipparyi, .Maiigoli, and .Miiddeinhal were t.iUen from 
it to form tlie new collectorate of Kaladoi now (1884) styled Bi|;ipiir; and the 
remaining .siih-divisions with the .S.itara siili-ilivisions of l'andhar[iur and Saiignla 
formeil the sub-cnlleetorate of Shol.ipur. In August l.SdO tins siib-eollectorato was 
r.iiscil to be a junior oolh.ctoi'.ito and the Siit.ira siil>-di\ i.so.n of M.iKii.is was added 
to it in 187.7. The eolleetoiate so foinieil is the pic-eiit (18SI) Sholapur distiiet. 

' 'I'lie Muhamiiiad.iii or tiiiikhn rates of assessment were superseiled diiiino the 
latter years of ^laivitiia rule by vvhat were known as the kutnn! rates which included 
cesses of v.iiToiis kinds. Bom. llov'. ‘sel.Clj. 274. 

- Bom. Gov. fsel. CL, Ul, 184, 33.7, 427. 


Bom. (lov. ,Sel. CL. 274-277. 
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into Madha and Moliold Until three 5’ears before tins settlement 
these two village groups bad formed the single sub-division of 
MohoL- In 1822-23 the Mohol group of villages yielded a revenue 
of about 1,4950 (Rs. 49,500) on a cultivated area of about 78,000 acres. 
Between 1822 and 1826 tillage spread to 85,000 acres, but collections 
fell to about £3700 (Rs. 37,000). Of these four years, 1824-25 was a 
year of famine whose memory remained in 1871, and in which of a 
rental of £6300 (Rs. 63,000), only £850 (Rs. 8500) were collected.’’ 
After 1825 a decline in tillage set in and steadily continued till in 
1832-33 tillage had fallen to 56,000 acres. Like 1824-25, 1832-33 
was a year of famine when the collections were about £850 
(Rs. 8500). By 1838-39 the revenue had risen to about £4500 
(Rs. 45,000). Of the villages of the Mohol-iladha group, complete 
return.s were available only for the Mobol villages. The state 
of the Madha villages was in every way so much like the state 
of the Mohol villages that the Mohol details may be taken 
to apply to both the groups. In the Mohol group during 
the seventeen years ending 1838-39, the tillage area roughly 
averaged 69,000 acres. On this the average assessment was 
£5356 (Rs. 53,560) that is an average acre rate of Is. Ojd. (12^ ag,). 
The collections during these years averaged £3200 (Rs. 32,000) 
or an average acre rate of lljcb (71 as.). Even this reduced 
rate seemed to pre.ss too heavily on the landholders.^ Between 
1822-23 and 18-35-36 tillage declined from 78,000 acres in 1822-23 
to 57,000 acres in 1835-36, and collections from £4950 (Rs. 49,500) 
to £3000 (Rs. 30,000). Lieutenant Davidson noticed that every year 
of large collections was followed by a decline of tillage and every year 
of low collections was followed by' a spread of tillage. In the absence 
of any record of the character of the different seasons included in 
this period it is impossible to say how far the changes in tillage 
were the result of the varying seasons and how far they were due 
to the changes in the collections. As in other parts of the Deccan 
a chief cause of the depressed state of the Mohol-Madha villages 
was the ruinous fall in prices. The rupee price of jvdri which, 
excluding the famine year of 1824-25, in the three years ending 
1825-26 averaged 80 pounds (32 shei'g), fell to 260 pounds (104 shfirg) 
in 1826-27 and in 1827-28, and between 1828-29 and 1838-39, 
except in the famine year of 1832-33 when it rose to 671 pounds 
(27 s/ie/'.s), varied from 2374 to 1224 pounds (95 to 49 shers) 
and averaged 1624 pounds (65 sherg). In the three years ending 
1838-39 the price was steady at 1624 pounds (65 shers) that is 
about half as high as during the three years ending 1825-26.® The 
tillage, collections, and price details are ;® 
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' I.ieiit. Wingate, Surv. Supt. 8() of 15 -Tune 1839; Lieut, Davidson, Asst. Supt, 
20th May 1839; Bom Lov. 8el. CL. 47, SO. 

- Bom. (lo\'. Sol. CL. ,53. 

•* Bom. ( !uv. Sel. CL. 109 and the survey diagram in Lieut. Davidson's Report of 
1839, Bom. Cov. Sel. CL. 84. 

^ Bom. Lot. Sel CL. 109-110. These averages differ a little from those nhieh 
the tigures in tlie Mohol statement give. 

' Iluigram ui I.ieut. Davidson's Bepoit of •20tli May 1839, Bom, Gov Sel. CL S0-9I. 
'■ Bom. Cov. Sel, CL. 84-85. Survey Diagrams. 

i; 125-39 
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ilohol Tillage Collections and ProdAicf Pricts^ ISJd-lSJO. 


i 

Year, i Tillage. 

1 

Collec- i 
tlOns. 

Jvori ' 

llupee 

Piice». 

YliAR. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

jT'tri 

Rupee 

Prices. 


Acre« 

Il3. 

Sker^. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Shtr$. 

1S22-23.. 

78,f)(K) 

49,500 

31 

is;n 32 .. 

62,000 

3‘',.)00 

50 

Ih23*24 

7o,0tX> 

:’.5,0<X) 

25 

1632-33... 

56.000 

S5(f0 

27 

1824-25 . 

84,000 

8500 

19 

1633-.U .. 

67,000 

50, COO 

49 

1625-20... 

83,0U0 

37,000 

40 

1634-35 .. 

!:.s,ooo 

43,ou0 

58 

1620-27 

72,.50<) 

40, 700 

104 

1635-30 

57, OHIO 

30,1 K90 

49 

1827-2$ 

68,000 

25,000 

104 

lS3<.-37 

61,000 

48,000 

6.') 

1828-29 

75,000 

32,000 

95 

1S37-38 

g3,0<'K) 

4.6,000 

6.5 

1829-30 . 

65,000 

20,000 

92 , 

ISJS'SO.. 

90,000 

45,000 

65 

1830-31 

68,000 

25,000 

60 






In 183G-37 short or nkti rates were introduced which were 
equivalent to the remission of part of Mr. Pringle’s assessment. 
The result of these remissions in the Mohol group was that in 
the three years ending 1838-39, white tillage rose from 62,000 to 
90,000 acres, collections fell from £4800 (Rs. 48,000) to £4.500 
(Rs. 4.5,000).! 

The following statement shows that during the eighteen years 
ending 1838-39 the gross yearly rent settlement or jamdhandi of 
the Mohol and IMddha village groups varied from £13,343 
(Rs. 1,33,430) in 1832-33 to £19,758 (Rs. 1,97,580) in 1822-23 and 
averaged £16,968 (Rs. 1,69,680) ; the collections varied from £3048 
(Rs. 30,480) in 1832-33 to £16,128 (Rs. 1,61,280) in 1833-34 and 
averaged £11,168 (Rs. 1,14,680) ; and the percentage of collections 
varied from 21 in 1824-25 to 97 in 1833-34 and averaged 67. The 
details are 

Mohol-Md<Ui(i a* IS^l-lSofK 


Vkar. 

Rent SKrTLFME.sT. 

Collections. | 

Land. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Amount 

Per 

Cent. 


Rs 

Rs. 

R« 

Rs 


1621-22 

l,f)6.395 

04>1 

1,77,870 

1,16..574 

65 

1822-23 

1,65,.5im) 

12,077 

1,97.577 

1 ,.5''. ,327 

VJ 

1.623-21 

1,72,595 

9o0o 

1,62.201 

1,17,.894 

t.l 

1624-25 

l.^U.ll6 

470.3 

1.64.621 

3S.92 1 

•il 

1,62.5-2.. 

1..65.:w; 

8297 

l,9l,6h63 

1.22.671 

61 

1-2U.-27 

1, iDt 

i>’.41 

1.67,04t) 

1,32,313 

79 

1847-28 

l,:.o,*.76 

siyi 

1. .58.875 

6", 4’ £5 

54 


1,69,U11 

8311 

1,6'', 95.5 

l,0''.t.4i) 

64 

I.>s29-3U 


8. >51 

1.51. .551 


1.5 

IvIU U 

1 >1,17.5 

,^.5’8 

i,7i.::;.4 

64.0 :i 

19 

1'-.U-J2 

1.41,6.17 

6259 

I,52..V»{ 

1,2^.».‘*1 

M 

16 42-3 ; 

1.26,67u 

t»5h3 

1,31.4.1.1 

».47'.) 


1633 31 

1.. 55.651 

92.59 

i,6.5.i:o 

1.1.1.262 

1*7 

ls.51 £5 

J,19,9'»i; 

9312 

{,:59, ; ;8 

1 12 7ol 

SO 

IkR.", 36 

1.51,336 

8tN2 

l.t.O.n *o 

1,16,71'* 

73 

is;i6- ;7 

I.4.'»,612 

96'>5 

1.7".J97 

l.,5»;,si to 


1637- 58 

l,7o,i'70 

7610 


1,. 52. 491 

65 

1 638 39 

1.69,901 

6.112 

1,76.213 

1,41,561 

79 

A 4 enrge 

1.61.126 

6557 


l,U,6^i| 

.17 


In 1839 botli of tlir Mohol nnd of the Madha village groups the 
chief characteristic was poverty in the niid^t of great natural 


^ Lieutenant Davi'lsnn, 20tli May IS.^9, Lmn. Cnv. Sel. Cf,. St, S.1, 87- 
* A few huiulreil ru[>oeS «houM 1 m- about einuiLrli to biiiig tliea\ernge 

eolleeti'jiis to ,iill,40U (Us 1,1 t.OlM)), oii aee'unit of to elainKint‘< 

Bum. Gov Sel. CL. 7‘J 
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resources.! lu the opinion of the survey officers the most marked 
cause of this poverty was the excessive laud tax. The escape pipe 
of a reservoir could not more etfoctually prevent the rise of its 
waters than the Maratha kaindl prevented the increase of wealth in 
the Mohol villages. The state of the suh-divisiou was a remarkable 
proof of the ruinous eSects of heavy assessment and yearly 
remissions. None were rich because it was their interest to be poor. 
The standard of comfort had fallen so low that in a year of complete 
or even of partial failure of crops there was no margin left for 
retrenchment. Some of the villages which had suffered most from 
the famine of 1832-33 were a mass of roofless walls. The people 
had died or fled because they were too poor to buy grain. In every 
country the section of the people who live from hand to mouth are 
rendered destitute by a season of scarcity. In this tract such was 
the poverty of the people that one bad year reduced the bulk of 
them to destitution. Poverty prevented the people from attempting 
to improve the tillage. With a little capital, garden tillage might 
be greatly extended and would be one of the best safeguards against 
the full force of a famine. Another improvement, for which the 
natural features of the country gave many facilities, was the building 
of walls to catch soil which was being swept from the uplands to 
the streams during the rainy season floods. First rate soil gathered 
behind embankments with the most surprising speed.* 

Details collected by the survey officers showed that in five Mohol 
and Madha villages out of 373 landholders 190 had one to three 
bullocks, 12G had four to seven bullocks, and only fifty-seven had 
more them seven bullocks.^ As in the lands of these villages not 
fewer than eight bullocks were required to draw a plough and no 
fewer than four were wanted for the proper working of the harrow, 
called prd/f or /fa; Au', these details showed that without help from 
others nearly half of the landholders could not till their land. Except 
Tenki, all the villages from w'hich these details were taken had 
garden land and were rather favourable specimens of the groups. 
In Tenki, which had suffered cruelly from the 1832-33 famine, of 
forty landholders only one had cattle enough to work a plough while 
no fewer than thirty-three had not stuck enough to work a harrow. 
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* Lieut. Duvutson's Lepnrt referred tci the Xluhol group. Aceonling to Lieut. 
tViiigate, Lrtli June 183?, this descriptum was eipiully true of the Mhdha villages. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 54. 

- Lieut, Pavid.sou, Asst. Supt. of Survey, 20th M.iy 1S39 ; Bom. flov. Sel. CL, 82-83. 
In Lieut. Davidson's opinion besides a heavy l.rnd tax, other causes of poverty were 
the subdivision of property .and early m.arriagcs. 

Bom. Gov. Sel, CL. 55. The details arc : 

^Lihol-Moifha I'lirm StocK, 2 ^ ‘■■t 
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The general pr>verty of the landholders gi eatly depressed the 
husbandry. The ^Iddha villages had 21j8d4 bullocks and male 
buffaloes that is only one bullock to every ten dry-crop acres under 
tillage instead of one bullock to every six acres of dry-crop or 
jinhjat. Lieutenant Wingate was unable to find a single recent 
case of a price being paid for the privilege of occupying Government 
dry-crop or j Ini i/nt land. The fact that dry-crop laud had no sale 
value showed that the present assessment absorbed the whole rent of 
the land ; further proofs that the assessment absorbed the whole 
rent of the land were to be found in the Latin tenures which obtained 
in every village. Under every variation these tenures had one common 
feature that the actual cultivator or under-holder assigned part of 
the gross produce to the over-holder on condition that the over-holder 
paid the assessment. The usual arrangement was that the under- 
holder boro the cost of seed and tillage, and, after the customary 
payments had been made, assigned the over-holder a half to a third 
cd the produce. Lieutenant Wingate knew of no instance in which 
the share of the crop assigned to the over-holder was less than one- 
third. Even the third was almost always in newly ploughed land 
which was prepared at greatly more than the ordinaiy cost. Seeing 
that these tenures were common in every village, even where waste 
land was abundant, and every effort was made to induce people to 
take it for tillage, it would appear a consideration of capital 
importance that, where they occurred, the cultivator, rather than 
became responsible for the payment of the assessment, would assign 
to another a third, nay in most cases a half of his gross produce. 
The over-holders of fields, cultivated on the crop share or latdi 
tenure, were generally Brahmans or poor hereditary holder's or 
mlninldrs who calculated on making some little profit in average 
and good seasons, and of receiving remissions in bad. In Lieutenant 
Wingate’s opinion these facts proved that the assessment was 
burdensome. He was persuaded that if it was not for the state 
monopoly of land in a tract so thinly peopled and so empty of 
capital as iMohol-iladha, the rent of even the richest lands instead 
of varying from a third to a half 'would be less than one-fourth of 
the produce. Even if the present assessment was not more than 
what the laud could pay in an ordinary season and when gi'ain was 
selling at an average price, it tvould be oppressive and ruinous in a 
tract so liable to failure of crop.s.' 

In July 1 8 J9 in submitting to Government the survey officers’ 
leports, the Revenue Commissioner Mr. Vibart observed that though 
he agreed -with the surv('y officers that the people were among the 
pooivst in the Bi'utibay Bi-esideiicy and that a reduction of assessment 
was called for, he did not agree with them that the people were on 
the verge of starvaition. Even Lieutenant Wingate’s figures of 
farm stock, though they prove<l a tlefieieney, proved also that the 
pcojje werescx eral removes from starvation. - 

Test.s taken by the survey officers showo<l a creditable accuracy 

; I.K uteiiaiit WiiiH.itc, 1.5tli .liiuc l-S.'!!!, (lov. S.-l. Cf.. ."m-.W. 

■ Ml, \ ikut, Kto, cv.mi KiOt of 12tli .luly lb;3‘J ; Bum, Bov. Set, CL 93,108, 
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in the measuromeuts of Mr. Pringle’s survey. Of the forty-six Mohol 
villages examined by Lieutenant Davidson, in five only did the error 
in measuring the cultivated land exceed ten per cent ; the average 
error of the remaining forty-one villages was five per cent. In 
the Madha group Lieutenant Wingate found the former survey 
measurements of cultivated land fairly correct. Eleven of seventy- 
two villages had to be remeasured ; in the remaining sixty -one 
villages the error in tho cultivated land was a little over six 
per cent. As the boundary marks had disappeared, the whole of 
the waste land in both tho sub-divisions, Mohol and Madha, had 
to be remeasured. The whole arable area was reclassed on the 
system followed in Indapur in the Poona district.^ The proposed 
rates for Mohol were ten per cent and for Madha five per cent in 
advance of the Indapur rates.^ The two groups together contained 
3Sl,000 acres of Government arable land. At the proposed rates 
the assessment on the arable area amounted to nearly .£13,700 
(Rs. 1,37,000). Including £1000 (Rs. 16,000) on account of miscel- 
laneous or sdijar revenue and watered land assessment, the full 
rental of Mohol and Madha under the new settlements amounted to 
£15,300 (Rs. 1,53,000). The average collections from all sources 
including tho full allowances of claimants or hah.ldrs, village 
expenses, and outstanding balances, between the British accession 
and the close of 1838-39, amounted to about £11,450 (Rs. 1,14, 500) 
a year. Compared with this the above survey total was £3850 
(Rs. 38,500) more or an increase of 33 per cent. The immediate 
effect of the new settlement waste reduce the rental to £11,600 
(Rs. 1,16,000) that is £2500 (Rs. 25,000) or 17^ per cent less than 
the collections of 1838-39.® In the Mohol group the survey rates on 
the dry-crop or jirdyat land under tillage caused a reduction from 
£1700 to £3700 (Rs. 47,000 - Rs. 37,000) or 21 per cent.^ 

In 1840-41 the survey settlement was introduced into Sholapur. 
Tho measurements of tho Sholapur and Ahirvadi village groups, 
comprising a circle of twelve to fifteen miles round the town of 
Sholapur, were tested between November 1838 and June 1839, and 
the reclas.siug’ of tho Sholapur group was well advanced when the 
survey settlement proposals were submitted in June 1839. Of tho 
w'holo area of 256,878 acres, of which a very large proportion had 
lain waste since Mr. Pringle’s survey and whoso boundaries had 
been often nearly obliterated, ten per cent were tested. Of seventy- 
one villages, in fifty-one the error was found to be within ten per 
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i P.om. Oov. Set. Cl,, .t.3-54. 

- The proposals were .saTiotioneT by (loveniment in Letters .1447 of fllst November 
ISilh aiitl 1770 of list Deeeinber 1S10. Boin, tlov. Set. CL. fl7-l*H). 

'I Lieutenant Winoate, L'ltU .Tune bSID, Bom. (iov. Sol. Cb. CO-lil. The new rent.al 
Rs. 1,111.000 was Rs. .lOOO more than tlic aver.tu'e collections previous to tho 
introduction of the wtvi or short lates. In the two j-e.ars ISIti-lSSS the revenue was 
‘sustained at an uimatur.il height' by a paituil intrndnetion of the revised settlements 
under the name of short or rates. Ditto, Gl. ■* Bom. Gov. .Sol. Cb. 87. 

^ The reela-sing of the two groups heg.in in December ISIS. In Shol.ipiir sixteen 
villages witli au area of 7 1.GIS acres or half of tho whole were timslied and tested before 
.luiie ISlil. In eoiiseiiuenee of the very liinitcil establishment at the begiiming the 
work necessarily proceeded slowly. It was calculated (June IS39) that it would bo 
limshed before the next rent settlement O'c joinabawJi. Bom, Gov. Sel, CL. 183. 
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cent, in five it was above ten per cent in cultivated land, and in 
twelve it was above ten per cent in waste land, while three villages 
required total remeasuring.^ The Shohlpur group was bounded on 
the north-west by Mohol, on the north-east by the Nizamis territory, 
on the east and south by the Akalkot state, and on the west by the river 
Sina.- Its total area was 401 square miles or 2-30,878 acres,^ Of these 
exclusive of 10,2.35 alienated acres the total arable area was 210,906 
acres and the rest was appropriated as pasture and farmed out. Of 
128,095 acres the area under tillage 2434 acres were let at short or uHi 
rates averaging 'id. (2 as.) an acre. Of garden land there were only 
1044 aci'es in the Shohipur and 599 in the Ahirvadi group or a 
total of 1643 acres.^ The country was bare with a waving surface 
which in places rose into small hillocks showing the bare rock. It 
was less rugged and stony than the Mohol group which bounded it 
on the north-west. The quality of the almost level surface was 
various and irregular ; the dips had much fine alluvial soil. The 
proportion of each soil in a few villages, which the assistant survey 
superintendent Capta’in Bellasis examined, was, of 100 parts, 
ten black, fifty red, and forty gi-avelly. The black soil being 
about one-tenth of the whole was found only in small patches 
of no great depth, resting on a sandy loam with pebbly limestone 
under it. Towards the banks of the Sina black soil was more 
plentiful but meagre, with limestone under-layers. On the whole 
the soil of this survey group, particulai’ly near Sholapur, Bala, 
Degaon, and the south-east of Ahirvadi, was rich enough to grow 
finer products than the depressed people could attempt. Sign.s of 
careless tillage were common everywhere, and a field was seldom 
ploughed but from neces.sity. The climate was dry and the supply 
of rain, as there were neither hills nor woods, was very scanty. All 
the late or ralA grains, oils, and pulses were grown, but there was 
little hdjri. The rude though often efficient system of tillage was 
in all respects like that of Indapur and cast Bhimthadi. 

Throughout the two groups of Shohinur and Ahirvadi, the roads or 
more properly the cart-tracks were good. Within Sholapur limits 
the Poona road had been cleared of stones. The ford.s of the Sina 
near Narkhecl, Lhnboti, Nandur, and Tirha, all required clearing 


^ In several villages the oM survey fractuuis or fi/f numbers of ancient liehls or 
Icndriu ihiij< were reme.jsured and village iMuimlary studies restored whenever the 
parties C'luld lie brought to agree. Out of 2b20 acres in dispute 14S0were settleil by 
arbitration. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. ISL 

2 Tlie Ni/.iiii's villages were mixed uith tlie Sliobipur villages on the north. Three 
Sholdpur villages called jdiuf or detachetl wete isolated m the Nizam s territory, a halt 
of wlueh about ten miles broad separated Sholajmr from X'ainlg and Bar.^i. Maiigrul 
the most distant village was eighteen juile'» from Sholapur. Btun. Gov. Sel. CL. 18-). 

'I’he 18311 details are: In the Sliolapur gnuip 88,34.3 acres were under tillage, 
43.713 acres of arable waste, 2038 acres of grass land or kurah^, 10,807 acies <*f 
alienateil or hmin land, 307 aere.s disputed, and 1 0,802 barren ; total lib”), 180 acres. 
In tiie Ahirvadi group 3!‘,7o2 acies w'en* umU'r tillagt', 38,048 arres of aral*Ie waste, 
boS.s nlienated, 773 di'^putcd, ami 7737 barren ; total 91.0’08. Ibmt. (iov. Sel. CL. 1S4. 

'1 he oil) aeres id garden laud in A!iii\.tdi were all well-watered and the 
ac-scs.Miient .IS h \e(l b) a jm> or //oyo/ in J8.3o-30 was fair. In Maiigrul alone 
tliciv were 40o acre.s. As it was an ancient kiid'n/t garden \'illage^ the g.arden land 
of Mangrul was ass( sse«l at an acre late (»f LL'. (b/ (Hs. Og') though the a\e'rage acre 
late was only 0'/. (Us. 2,-). Bum. (b»\. Sel, C'L. 184. 
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and repair. Sbolapur in the centre of the group was a considerable 
thriving town of 24,000 people. It was a ready, in fact the only, 
market for the surplus produce of the surrounding villages. In 
1838 the import duties amounted to jBl354 (Rs. 13,540). Large 
quantities of kirdna, ginger, garlic, safflower, betel, surangi, and 
other valuable products were brought from the neighbouring 
Nizam’s villages to Sholapur. Sholapur was also a centre of the 
salt and betelnut trade between the Ratnagiri coast and the inland 
tracts, and for cotton, coarse cotton cloths, and robes, from the 
surrounding villages. 

Before they came into British possession the most flourishing 
period of the Sholapur and Ahirvadi groups was said to have been 
about the beginning of the century when they were under the 
management of Ramchandra Shivaji a relative of the Peshwa. At 
that time nearly the whole of the arable land was said to have 
been under tillage and all the wells in repair. From this state of 
prosperity the groups were thrown into the deepest poverty by the 
famine of 1803-4 which was known as the one and a quarter slier or 
year and nearly emptied tire country. * From 1817 {FasU 
1227) they were superintended by Abaji Ball^l the commander or 
kiUcddr of Sholapur under the ilaukeshvar of Tembhurni until Abaji 
was deposed for oppression a little before the affair at Ashta. The 
old or mdmul measures, which as usual varied in every six or eight 
villages, were the sliers and tuks (72 to the *’//er),the pais<'is,the adhelds, 
and the higha of the Musalmaus ; all varied with the quality of the 
soil. The full or sosti rates, including all the extra cesses levied by 
the Peshwa’s managers, must have weighed heavily on the Kunbi 
and paralysed his exertions, had not tracts of the poorer lands, 
particularly under Mankeshvar’s management, been given on easy 
rising leases or istdva kinds and at light or xddi rates as an offset to 
the heavy regular rate. It was this that gave rise to the present 
(1839) clamour for leases or kauls as the existing assessment was as 
heavy as the total or kninul without the leases. In some villages 
Captain Bellasis found only one rate for every kind of soil ; in others 
there were as many as five or six rates. At Narkhed where the 
original or mdmul higha was the nominal measiuv, five rates were in 
force varying from eight to twelve annas thebi glia , and leases or kauls 
ran from five to seven years. The fields varied in size from twenty 
to forty acres and the rates averaged Tl lO.s. to £2 10s. (Rs.15- 
Rs. 25) the naidak or one-eighth of a sherd The twenty-four years 
ending 1838 included five specially bad years, three 1820-21, 
1821-25, and 1832-33 of partial famine caused by drought ; oue of 
failure of crops from excess of rain, the year known as ‘kardisdl’; and 
one 1825-2G known as the rat j’car or nndtesdl when the crops were 
nearly destroyed by rats. In 1838-39 little or no rain fell. During 
the twenty-two years ending 1839 cholera had thrice thinned the 
population. The only specially' good season was 1833-34, known as 
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the crop-year or The tillage anti revenue details of the 

Sholapur and Ahirviidi groups during the sixteen years endinu’ 


Shohrjfttr Forf/an(f * T/lhitir mul /»\ JS - 2S-1S. 


' 

Arfa . 



Rkvenle. 



Year. 

Ttlla-e 

Wa-te 

Rental 

1 Extta 

■Resciiac. 

Rftiiis* 

H<ik~ 

L'mIIkc- 

« nu- 





SlMlls. 

, Dties 

tl*)lls. 

iiiu- 


Bujli'i'?. 


Rs. 

j 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

lS-22-23 .. 


14.. OS 

40,707 

1 .7034 


l-i,:i79 

.72.121! 

.704 

1823-24 . 

02 .m«2 

10,857 

.-:4..8-o 

: 5.7V3 

It!, 32 5 

11.7m8 

40.001 

482 

IS ■‘4-25 .. 

94,3.'4 

1.5.10.-. 

lO.Oiii) 

4238 

37,m34 

7365 

23,847 

37 7 

1S25-20 .. 

93 722 

i:.,7‘-H, 

45, 755 

5m ’1 

872S 

12,270 

40.651 

023 

1820 27 

'*2,7'14 

10,81.5 

40, .548 

1 .-.nil 

. Jo J 

17.1 j'» 

51, 81*0 

2672 

1>27-2S 

88 >->2 

21, .01 

2t),r,.73 

4<.7i 

27.-742 

18.010 

.30.101 

1114 

1328-29 . 

S.8.;».'.^ 

2D,i>90 

47.1.13 

5021 

7547 

l'',247 

4r.,042 

3g02 

l820-:;0 

S8,(Xh"> 

21,052 

2t.,150 

' 4401 

24.19.3 

U.gOU 

27,425 

3222 

1S;30-31 .. 

0U243 

18.414 

4.813 

4<I75 

l.),iOJ 

16.21*8 

;’.5.43U 

3477 1 

lSol-32 .. 

S'>.t)r>S 

41.740 

35,108 

4710 


10,6 ;l 

3r)..-.47 

4240 

18 32-33 

83.105 

47.774 

.8-2o7 

3i'm} 

2.5,044 

7703 

10,9'*6 

305 

1>3J.U . 

8!>.710 

30,7.87 

.15,107 

4.840 


20 , 2 . 5.7 

38.204 

1S08 

l'.-{4-35 .. 

7'h7«>^ 


31.951 

4 500 

731 

lo.ityi 

34, 897 

1398 


82,720 

40,80 7 

33,015 

43.>o 

213 

1.8,57.; 

37, ;07 

015 

1830-37 

8r),804 

43,t;j0 

;0."8l 

41m5 

1757 

1<.04(! 

30.714 

771 

1337-3S .. , 

91,704 

37,751 

3*2, .748 

; 3102 

6751 

16,82'.' 




AhirrdJ} Porijii/nt.: T>U<i{)e and Rfr^-nup, ISJ'2-ISSS. 



Area. 



Revenlr. 



Year. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Rental 

1 Extra iKeinis 

'iRftouue' ' 

flak- 

'ldi‘1'' 

Hues. 

Col- 

lec- 

tion'* 

Out- 

«.tand- 




R« 

Rs. 

1 E^. ! 

R- 

R-. 

Rs. 

l«22-23 . 

60,672 

11,167 

35, .522 

3449 


3972 

] •;7.7:5 

ll'hT 

1823-24 

57,078 

13,881 

d0.3S4 

3!12 

! 8277 

4148 

■:i2,3"0 

13Sn 

1824-25 . 

78.<X'7 

12,03'» 

28,891 

27. 7 

1 11,874 

3486 

, 31,004 

652 

152.".26 

,50,06.5 

12.040 

;‘8.4»'l 

3147 

* 22.8 1 

4it;8 

40, t72 

117'! 

182»;.m7 

58,770 

13 , .307 

.33,727 

3068 

1 8176 


34,112 

2'*72 

*1827-28 

'71.200 

2!. 112 

18.779 

19' 'U 

j 211.70-4 

7329 

l^,o'.)8 

1*81 

1 1828-29 .. 

5.;. 740 

I.N.873 

31.818 

2803 

62"6 

74 ;6 

'30,01., 

4m04 I 

Il820-M> .. 

50,18 i 

22.210 

1 1,701 

•2773 

16 :m]| 

6700 

11,267 

.:oo') , 

1 1> 30-31 

7l.',).8l 

22,210 

20 , 40.5 

•Jl'.fi 

10 826 

7014 

'6 

2794 

! 18 :l-32 . 

3'',U.oT 

«>.8, 7 4.1 

21.770 

2570 


7169 

19,.^84 

47»‘.7 ; 

1832-3-5 .. 

37,270 

40, .760 

615S 

131S 

18,310 

6421 

7.‘-i8l 

121 1 

1813-31 

3(.^^64 

4'»,nl6 

2.J.6 <8 

2613 


74'8 

2.5,020 

IJSll ! 

1831-37 . 

;o..H3 

41.6MK 

22,262 

2272 

1091 

7163 

21,9SJ 

•2762 i 

l8<7-'6 . 

40.709 

37,042 

21,2(.7 

2.343 

2lH«t 

t.771 

22. s ;,s 

803 

Is 35- ;7 

:0,3'2 

3^,468 

22,875 

2101 

12S] 

»'Sh8 

24.924 

112 * 

1837- J3 

38,048 

39,772 

20.743 

1716 

3029 

61J8 

21 , 74 ;' 

717 1 


During the nineteen years ending 1833-39 at Sholapur the rupee 
price of i fell from 3d pounds (It .'■•/(('rs) in 1820-21 to 774 
pounds (31 .s/ter-s) in 18-38-39 and of hiijri from 524 to 674 pounds 
(21-27 shers),^ 


1 Bom. Gov. 8el. CB. l.S.', 102. - Bom. Gov. Sol. CL. 10.0-194. 

^ T}iis is a large .8//' r measuring one-ninth nmre than Imhipur, that is about 2,'. 
pounds. The yearly details are * 

Shiihtfoir Pi'iuhict' Riipt'e ?■*'?'» - 7i .”7. 


Vk \r. 

' Jv-'n. 

■ 

Yf vr. 


D..J,; 

YK tR. 

1 Jinn. 

B'ijn. 


\ .S7/C,. 

Sh'i- 


! ,S7e/-- 

Sh‘T'-. 


' .87.C,V. 

Shrr<. 


11 

■ 21 

1 '27-28 . 

1" 

:U 

l'.ll'37 

' '27 i 

21 

1“ 11-22 

2.7 

; 22^ 

1^2'>->9 

■ - 't 

1> 

18 

241 

' 2oit 

5 

' 4.5 

3*2 

1 •'21'- :o 

I 44 

32 

1' w-s: 

31 

' 23 

i'J :-21 

j-j 

2') 

1^ :o-3l 

! 41 

■>2 

1' ;7-:’.s 

37 

1 31 

!•*' 1-2,7 

i-'i- 

I i 

l'-..l-32 

' 27 

13 

20 


31 

27 

1 '26-27 

1 

* 42 

1''31 - -i 

' 28 

A\ crau'c 

32 



In \S20-21 there \s:is no rain, in lS24-2.> tlnu’e was a partial famine, and in 1832 t>d 
tlioro w;is a fumuio. Bom. Gov 8(.-l. CL. 102. 
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In 1839 the proportion of arable waste was 33 per cent in the 
Sholapur group and 48 per cent in the Ahirvadi group. Mo.st of 
this waste land bore marks of former tillage. Seventeen of the 
thirty Ahirvadi villages were nearly empty, all of which showed 
signs of former prosperity. Except these seventeen Ahirvadi 
villages, the villages were many degrees better than most in 
Bhimthadi, Indapur, or Mohol. Still they were very ruinous and 
filthy, the walls were in ruins, and the appearance of most villages 
was uncomfortable and desolate. The headmen had lost the greater 
part of their incomes. They were everywhere apathetic and 
indifferent, and in some villages no man could be found willing to 
take the post of headman. Their houses were in ruins ; many were 
living in the thatched corners of old mansions or vddds. ^Numbers 
who formerly owned a horse a cart or a camel were reduced to the 
bare necessaries of life and forced to work in the fields as labourers. 
The village clerks were not so badly off as the headmen, ilost of 
the landholders were without the means of completing their four- 
pair team of plough cattle. Great and small were sunk in debt and 
powerless to repair wells or to spread tillage.^ 

Except in a few villages the highest dry-crop or jirdyat acre 
rates of the old survey were about d.'?. (Rs. 2). One of the 
most heavily assessed villages was Ulha eight miles north of 
Sholapur. The rate here was d-s. l^d. (Rs. 2 tV) the acre. Captain 
Bellasis remembered (1839) that before the 1832 famine this had 
been a prosperous village, populous, and with a couple of shops. In 
1839 it was next to deserted, the shops were removed, the trees had 
disappeared, the wall was down, and the place in ruins. Of 4100 
arable acres 2475 were waste, and the revenue had fallen from 
£106 12s. (Rs, 1066) in 1831-32 to £61 16s. (Rs. 618) in 1838-39. 
The village headman and clerk had become involved in defalcations 
and were ruined ; there was an outstanding balance of £346 12s. 
(Rs. 3466). Several of the people who had left Ulha were settled 
in the Nizam’s village of Taradgaon. In 1827, three years before 
Mr. Pringle’s survey, Ulha yielded a net revenue of £200 
(Rs. 2000).- That this ruin was the work of over-assessment was 
shown by the neighbouring village of Housal which though similar 
to Ulha was assessed at only 2s. 3d. (Rs. 11) the acre. Nearly the 
whole village was under the plough ; out of 2049 arable acres only 
384 were waste ; the revenue was improving, only £8 (Rs. 80) were 
outstanding ; and during the seven years ending 1839 the remissions 
amounted to only £10 (Rs. 100).® 

On the basis of the rates introduced into Indapur in Poona, 
Captain Bellasis proposed a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2.s. (Re. 1). 
Though this was 33 per cent higher than the Indapur rate, the 
immediate effect of the settlement was estimated to be a reduction 
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^ Captain Bellasis, Assistant Survey Superintendent, 2Gth June Sholapur and 

Ahirvddi Survey Report, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 187-180. 

* The reyt of theae overassessed and misclassitied vdlages all shared in the ruin 
and misery. Bom. Gov, Sel. CL. 188. 

^ Captain Bellasis, ’2Gth June 1S30, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 187 • ISS, 
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of about 21 \ per cont.^ Captain Bellasis believed that this slight 
sacrifice of revenue would prove so great a relief to the landholders 
that the spread of tillage would soon make up or more than make up 
for the loss of revenue. Many well-to-do landholders would at once 
come in from the Nizam’s villages." 

Settlement proposals for the Mandrup group of forty villages, 
the rest of the Sholapur sub-division, were made in 18.39-40, and 
the settlement was introduced in 1840-41 in the entire sub-division 
including Sholapur Ahirvadi and Mandrup. The Mandrup group 
was bounded on the north by Mohol and on the east south and 
west by the Sina and Bhima rivers. Across the Sina on the 
east lay Sholapur Ahirvadi and the Akalkot state. Across the 
Bhima on the south-west and west was a strip of land belonging 
to the Patvardhan family. Beyond the Patvardhan strip the 
territory of the Satara chief formed the bank of the Bhima on the 
south till its meeting with the Sina. The greatest length of 
the Mandrup group was about twenty-three miles from north-west 
to south-east and its greatest breadth about eighteen miles. It 
included forty villages of which one was a double-owned or durivila 
village of the Nipanikar, and two, which belonged to the Sholapur 
sub-division, were for convenience placed under the mahalkari of 
Mandrup. The total area was 138,470 acres of which 4857 acres 
were under the duninlu village. The country was in general Hat, 
particularly on the banks of the Sina. In some parts of the upper end 
of the group the ground was rocky and uneven. Witli this exception 
and that of a few risings near the centre the whole of the laud 
was a black soil plain. Beginning at Kamti Khurd and going down 
the Sina to Kudal, the land of thirteen villages was beautiful. 
Except little patches of grazing ground tho greater part was a deep 
black mould. Tho laud of Kamti Budrukh, Gunjegaon, Jamgaon, 
Vatvat, Barud, and Malkauta was not good. Kandalgaon, Antroli, 
Yelgaon, IMandrup, and Ndndni had mixed soil, some good some 
very inferior, and Vadapur had a ridge of rocky ground. With 
those exceptions, beginning at Miri and going down the Bhima to 
Kudal, including Viiichur and Nimbargi, the laud on tho Sina side 
was excellent. 

Most of tho Mandrup villages were sadly ruined. The walls in somo 
places were unconnected pieces of mud, and in otbors the old site 
only was pointed out. AYlgaon was the only village at which .any 
attempt had been made to rebuild the wall, the headman having 
induced each of tho villagers to build a little. 'J’he village officers 
were apathetic and iudill'ereut,^ 

Many villages in Mandrup had streams holding water throughout 
tho year. In many cases this water was not used though ruined water- 


1 1 iie collections of IS3S wcio C^7'S.*1 (Its. 77,S,‘10) ; the laroost crtllcctioii since 
the ISllO feurvi-y uas CDOtU ( Us. 90.400) : the rental estiiiintcd at tli (* new snrvcv' 
latcs oil the actual tillaoc toC.'iO (Ils. ."lO.HOO) aii.l on the cpitiru araiile land fs7:>0 
(Us. S7,.'1!MI). I'.OIII, (.(n Sel Cl, ISO- 101. ' Uolii. ( h.v Sel. L I, I'Jl, 

’ Eiincii Kuhcitsoii, .\,,-jt Suiv, Si.jit l-jiJ'J 10 Itim. Cuv .Sel, CL Ub. 
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lifts were not uncommon. The survey officer feared some time must 
pass before the people would again bo able to use these streams. 
Some years of low assessment would be required before the capital 
would be available. The village wells were in a bad .state, and the 
want of water caused great distress- to man and beast. No use for 
irrigation purposes was made of the water either of the Bhima or of 
the Bina. The great force of these rivers when in flood was a reason 
why no attempt had been made to throw a dam across them and no 
water was raised by bags because the people believed that to pollute 
the river with the touch of leather was a sin.’^ The two chief roads 
were to Bijapur and to Rajapur. Streams and rivers made these 
I'oads difficult for carts and the soil was so heavy and black that 
the roads could not be kept in repair during the wet weather. 
Many of the fords across the Bhima and the Siua required clearing 
and improving. These villages had suffered considerably from gangs 
of robbers. The people were much impoverished and nothing 
would so much tend to improve them as a light assessment. 
The only industry was agriculture and in consequence of the high 
assessment they had been forced to live in the poorest possible way. 
In Mr. Robertson’s opinion, probably an incorrect opinion, they 
were perhaps the worst housed, worst fed, and worst clothed peoplo 
in the world. There was no trade and no manufactures. The 
poverty and wretchedness of the cultivators were gradually under- 
mining the class above them and bade fair to involve all in the 
common ruin.^ 

As in the formerly settled village groups, in Mandrup Mr. Pringle’s 
survey measurements were tested, and villages in which more than 
ten per cent of error was found were remeasured. Mr. Robertson 
found the old survey measurements upon the whole very good. 
In all cases a new classing was introduced. Mr. Robertson proposed 
rates fifteen per cent above those introduced into Indapur. The 
rates of scv'eral nuilds or vegetable gardeus had boon revised a few 
years before Mr. Robertson’s settlement by a jury or p<nn-lii'njaf who 
had ILved a hiijha rate of Gv. (Rs. 3) equal to an acre rate of 8.s. 
(Rs. 1). This rate Mr. Robertson did not change.'* 

In xlpril IS 10 Lieutenant Wingate tlio Survey Superintendent 
submitted Captain Bellasis’ proposals for the Shohipur-Ahirvadi 
survey group, and Lieutenant Robertson’s proposals for the survey 
group of iVIandru^T. Lieutenant Wingate observed that the soils, 
climate, and circumstances of the Sholapur sub-division in all 
essential respects were the same as those of the adjoining sub- 
divisions of Mohol and Madha. At the same time the Sholapur 
group had the great advantage of the Sholapur market. This 
advantage was almost certainly the reason why its tillage had hecn 
less subject than other neighbouring groups to extremes of 
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depression. In the seventeen years ending 1838-39 the rental had 
varied_ from £12,173 (Rs. 1,21,730) in 1832-33 to £17,247 
(Rs. 1,72,470) in 1822-23 and averaged £14,623 (Rs. 1,46,230). The 
details are : ^ 


Slioldpur LanJ Rtrante, 1S:?2-1S39. 


' 

Year. 

Settle- 

meut. 

Remis- 

sious. 

Out- 

standings 

Collections. 

Produce Prices, 
Shers the Rupee. 

Jvdri. 

BOjri. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 
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1S22-23 

1,7-2,472 

22,456 

3531 

1,46,485 

45 

32 

lb2d-24 

1,51,525 

35,?53 

2509 

1,13,163 

28 

20 

1824-25 

1,00,492 

72,-569 

1496 

86,427 

154 

13 

1325-26 

1,6b, 257 

16,144 

3726 

l,-4tj,3i7 

30 

26 

l32r..-i7 

1.69,875 

r<,553 

86)3 

1,4 5,689 

46 

42 

1827-23 . 

1,64,-334 

62,731 

3(44 

I'l .356 

40 

34 


1.6‘,*-kJC 

17,378 

11.578 

l.SO.fiSO 

52 

48 

HJO-30 

1,46.050 

38,358 

9018 

y&.r>i4 

44 

32 

l^J'I-Sl 

l,.53,01.i 

34,435 

9443 

1,09,130 

44 

32 

1S31-32 t 

1,26, 49'> 


13,377 

l,12,f52> 

'yi 

20 

1832-33 ... . ' 

1,21,731 

87.624 

1251 

32.856 

13 

11 

18 33-34 

1,32,108 

... 

43<X> 

1.27.808 

S3 

28 

1834-35 ... 

1,25,625 

2141 

6505 

1,16,979 

271 

211 

l8‘3.5-3*) 

1.2C,U9 

113* 

3-347 

1,21,668 

•2«i 

20^ 

183t-3r . 

1,37,201 

4903 

889 

1,31,499 

34 

23 

lS^7-:iS 1 

1.32.883 

15.904 

5664 

1,11,315 

35 

31 


1,34, <■>04 

11,248 

21u9 

1,20,647 

31 

27 

Average .. 

1,46,232 

2s908 

5390 

1,14,934 

33i 

27 


Though the revenue and the cultivation in 1840 were fully equal 
to the average of past yeai’s, there was no want of evidence that 
the sub-division was far from prosperous, and that the state of the 
people had seriously declined under British management. This 
was the case in spite of the extensive and flourishing market of 
Sholapur where the demand for field produce was greater than it 
had been in the times of the late government. Lieutenant Wingate 
from what he had himself seen was satisfied that there was an utter 
absence of activity or enterprise among the husbandmen and that 
both the villages and the husbandry were wretched. That this was 
chiefly due to an excessive laud tax. Lieutenant Wingate was 
convinced from reflection and still more from observing the happy 
re.sults which had immediately followed a reduction in every group 
of villages hitherto settled. In a country so .subject to drought as 
this part of the Deccan it would probably be impossible to do 
without yearly remissions, at least until garden tillage had greatly 
increased and the state of the people had much improved. The 
yearly remissions and outstandings during the period before the 
survey settlement were large, averaging twenty per cent of the 
land revenue. This in Lienteiiant Wingate’s opinion showed that the 
present assessment was grievously disproportioued to the means of 


r J. omissions ami nalimcos inclutlo itotiis »in accoiunt of or miscellaneous 

revenue. Jt woiiLl lie enough if about flOO (Us. 11)00) .a year were adile.l to the 
colleciions on this account, limn. Cov. .Sel. (.'L. ‘il.S. I'he .'//< r lias a large t-ln r 
one-ninth huger than that of Jiuhipur. The lH'lU-21 price.s were jnirl 11 and 
21 and in lS'21-22^/'oW 25 anel hnjr't 22J i/o.y.'j the rupee. Oitto, 11)2. 
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the cultivators. In illustration of the opposite effects of heavy and 
light assessment Lieutenant Wingate cited the already mentioned 
case of the two neighbouring and similar villages of Ulha and 
Honsal in which a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. l|d. (Rs. 2 yV) 
had reduced Ulha to ruin and a corresponding average rate of 2s. 
Sd. (Rs. Ij) had raised Honsal to prosperity. He also cited the 
case of Indapur which had passed through the bad season of 1838-39 
without requiring more than four per cent of remissions. All these 
considerations led to the conclusion that the Sholapur rates called 
for reduction.^ Lieutenant Wingate supported Captain Bellasis’ 
proposal for a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. (Re. 1) for the 
SholApur- A.hirvadi group^ a rate which as already noticed was 
thirty-three per cent higher than the Indapur rate. For the 
Mandrup group instead of Mr. Robertson’s proposed increase of 
fifteen per cent over the Indapur rate. Lieutenant Wingate 
proposed an increase of twenty per cent. These rates gave an 
average acre rate of 9d. (6 as.) for the Sholapur group and lO Jd. 
(7 as.) for the Mandrup group where the soil was better. The total 
survey rental for the entire Sholapur sub-division including the 
extra cess to be imposed on watered lands, amounted to £12,700 
(Rs. 1,27,000), or £1100 (Rs. 11,000) in excess of the average 
collections of the seventeen preceding years, and £400 (Rs. 4000) 
in excess of the collections of the four preceding years. The 
garden assessment had been fixed by jury or panel dy at about 
1836. No complaints had been made against it. It was 
moderate but very unequal, the acre rates varying from 4s. 
to 13s. 6d. (Rs. 2-6f). Lieutenant Wingate believed that in 
many cases the number of acres allotted to the gardens was 
underrated. On this account and to ensure greater equality of 
assessment as well as similarity of system in the newly settled 
sub-divisions, Lieutenant Wingate proposed the extension to this 
Sholapur sub-division of the plan adopted in Indapur, Mohol, and 
Madha. The plan originally proposed for Mohol-iladha differed in 
a slight degree from that carried into effect in Indapur, but as the 
modifications had not met with the approval of Government the 
Indiipur system was adhered to. Every garden, whether previously 
taxed or not, was assessed at one uniform acre rate of 4s. (tls. 2). 
The number of acres was adjusted to meet the difference in the 
supply of water and other circumstances affecting the value of the 
land for the pui-poses of irrigation. This settlement proved 
generally acceptable to the holders of gardens, and though tho 
aggregate amount of tho extra tax imposed was considerably over 
£800 (Rs. 8000) in the Mohol-Madha group, very few complaints 
were received. Lieutenant Wingate recommended that this plan 
should be adopted in the Sholapur subdivision. Lieutenant Whogate’s 
proposals were sanctioned by Government in August 1840 and the 
settlement was inti'oduced in 1840-41.“ 


Chapt^Vm. 
The Land- 

SvnvBT. 

Sholapur, 

1840-41. 


' rjuutt'uaut tViiv_Mto, Surv. Supt. 29th April 1S40. Bom. Gov. !?ol. CL. 210-211, 
- Guvcrnmvnt Lctlur 25b7 of Sth Auguat 1840. Bom. Gov. Sol. CL. 220. 
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In 1840-41 the survey settlement was introduced into Barsi. 
Barsi lay to the north of Sholapnr sepaiated from it by a narrow 
belt of the Nizam’s country. It was the level tract between the 
Balaghat range of hills to the east and the tSina river to the west. 
The tract was of no great width and had a gentle sonth-west slope 
from the hills to the river. None of the streams which crossed it 
were of any considerable size. The Bhogavati which had a course 
of forty miles from its source in the Balaghat till it met the Sina at 
the village of Narkhed, was the most considerable. A few smaller 
streams in favourable seasons held running water during the 
greater part of the year and in .some few villages their water was 
used for the land.^ Still Barsi was on the whole better supplied 
with running streams than any other sub-division north of the 
Bhima. Barsi was believed to have a better climate than the rest 
of Sholapnr owing to the nearness of the Balaghat hills, which 
rose three to five hundred feet above the Barsi plain. As regards 
markets also Barsi was better placed than either Mohol or Mddha 
though it was not so well placed as Sholapnr. Almost the whole 
of its surplus produce was in the first instance disposed of at its 
own mai’ts of Barsi and Vairag. Both were considered prosperous 
towns for the Deccan, though of late years eclipsed by the flourishing 
mart of Sholapur.'^ 

In 1818, when it came under British management, the Bixrsi 
sub-division was more flourishing than any other sub-division in 
Shol^pur.^ In 1840 Lieutenant Wingate held that under Briti.sh 
management it had seriou.sly deteriorated. The reason of this was 
that in spite of the fall of prices the attempt had been mado to 
realize the same revenue as when prices were high. In 1818-19 
nearly the whole arable land was under tillage, a,nd for the first two 
years (1818- 1820) every rupee of the assessment was collected. 
This extent of exaction proved excessive and was followed in the 
third year (1820-21) by a marked diminution of the cultivation. 
Still as prices continued good until 1821-22 the collections were 
made with punctuality. About this period prices began to fall 
rapidly. Still for several years the remissions granted w’ere liberal 
and tillage continued to spread until it reached its greatest height 
in 1820-27; the collections rose to an unprecedented amount and 
were enormous, whether compared with those of preceding or of 
followdng years. This apparently flourishing state of things was, 
in Lieutenant Wingate’s opinion, deceptive and disastrous in its 
consequences. He thought that in 1840 tho sub-division was still 


* Lieutenant Wingate (Kith September 184C) thmiglit that tin; htream water supply 
might be better hmsbantled than at present in certain localities Imt the supply nf 
w'atcT was too small to make any consider.xble extension in tillage possible liom 
Kuv, Sel, f'L. .SilO, 34-2. 

- V.air.ig w.a.s twenty-ei'ght mile.s north of Sliolhpur and had (1840) Kids liouses and 
C8.S1 people. B;lr.si was twelve nules north ot Van.ig and had (1840) 1787 houses 
and 0732 people. Bom Gov Sel. C'L. 331. 

^Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 33.3. At this (1840) time the distuet consisteil of Shol.tpiir, 
I'.idsi, Mohol, M.fdh.i, Kauiuda, Indi, Iliiiparm, and Muddubilnd Bum. Guv. Ke\ . 
lie... 1213 ot 1811. 32. 
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suffering from the over-exactions of 1826-27. A considerable 
decrease of cultivation and revenue immediately took place, and, with 
few and inconsiderable exceptions, the decline continued till 1835-36, 
when the revenue and the tillage were little more than one-half what 
they had been nine years before. About 1830 Mr. Pringle’s 
settlement was introduced into Barsi. During the ten years it 
remained in force the fluctuations of cultivation and revenue, 
excepting in the famine year of 1832-33, were comparatively small. 
Their average amount was lower than that of the preceding years of 
British management. From this Lieutenant Wingate inferred that 
Mr. Pringle’s system was better than that which it supplanted, but 
was too burdensome to allow the sub-division to advance. During 
the ten years of Mr. Pringle’s settlement the rate of assessment on 
the land in cultivation averaged more than 2s. (Re. 1) the acre, while 
in the preceding years the average acre rate was less than 2s. (Re. 1), 
and this was more especially remarkable in the first two years 
(1818 - 1820) when, with reference to the quantity of land in 
cultivation, the assessment was actually lower than it had ever 
since been. That is when the sub-division came into British 
possession and produce prices were high, the cultivators paid 
a lower acre rate than about 1810 when the value of produce 
had fallen about fifty per cent. From a mere comparison of the 
difference of assessment in money, no just conception of the actual 
weight of the land tax at the two different periods could bo formed. 
The correct way to ascertain the weight of the land tax was to 
estimate the assessment on cultivated land in produce. Under Mr. 
Pringle’s settlement the assessment on cultivated land, estimated 
in produce, was at least double what it had been when the subdivision 
came into British possession. More need not be said to account for 
the sub-division at one period having been flourishing with nearly 
the whole arable land under cultivation, and at the other depressed 
with one-half of its arable laud waste. The increase of cultivation 
in 1839-40 was owing to extensive grants of waste land at short or 
nidi rates.^ Tlie returns showed that during the twenty-two years 
ending 1 S39- 10 the collections had varied from £20,037 (Ks. 2,00,370) 
in 1S2G-27 to £3988 (Rs. 39,880) in 1832-33. The details are : 

Bdi'd 1S1S-1S40, 


Velr. 

Kent •Settlement 

C.'ilec- , 

Year 

Rent Sottleineot. 

CullfC- 

Land. .S' 

Total. 

tions. ’ 

1 

Lau 1. 

S-jar. 

Total. 

tioiis. 


i 

Rs. 

K.^. 1 


Rs i 

Rs. 

Ro. 

Rs. 

ISlS-19 

1,87, 711 9402 

l,P7,2.-n 

1.5)7,2r>3 

1829-30 

1, ♦4^,72 4 

S770 

1,00.503 

8.5.01(5 

ISl' )-20 

l,''7,4Bl P.l.Sl 

1,1)0,815 

] 

1S.10B1 . 

1,4.5,705 

9.348 

1,5 <.053 

1 ,32.521 


1,72.188 .■'7(1:. 


1,04,341» 

laJl-32 


8r><)2 

1,2.^, 201 

1,13.177 


I,7:;,'it: 10,450 

1,8 LOCO 


18.J2-33 



1,21,9.18 

30.870 

I'-.'J-l’,; 

l,0'',.77i’ 11,012 


1, ?2.12;{ 

l-2..i-:‘.4 . 

l,2>,7riO 

',*201 

1 . 37 , 0.5 i 

1 30. "8.5 

Jt 

1, '. 8,700 l(l,0,Js 

1,0'-, s 17 

1.17,180, 

18. :4-.3.5 

1,28,183 10,014 

I,:i8.i07 

1, ;4,949 


1.05,0 ,2 10,15" 

l,7ti,o;il 

1.31,054 

]S’L5-.30 

1,10.027 

0714 

l,2‘.,04l 

1,17,05') 

I'd' i'l 

l.S5,lii ; I0,05t» 


1.71,415 

Is .0-37 . 

1.27.5^i 

y0n>7 

l,37,l;t(i 

i,32,-V.7 


2 .oj. 0,,0 11 , 1,00 

2,U.7J2 

2.00, 

I8j7-ijs . 

1,22,3 m 

S.™8 


1,22,200 

1.827 28 

1.00,015 10, •22-' 

2,00,, ^7;: 

1.0 4.0.12 


1,22,782 

7080 

1,:<U,T71 

1,14, 202 

1.823-2;) 

l,01,8tG 9P>o 

1,7I,J30 

l,09,0i7»> 

1 

15 JO- 10 .. 

1.37,011 

b707 , 

1 

1,40,378 

( 

1,13,200 
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The survey diagram showed that twenty-two years before, when 
produce prices were about double what they were in 1840, Bar.si 
was flourishing, the cultivated land paying an average acre rate of 
Is. 8{d. (13i as.) ; under Mr. Pringle’s settlement it was much less 
prosperous, and in spite of the great fall in prices the average acre 
rate on the cultivated land was more than 2s. (Re. 1). From this Lieu- 
tenant Wingate argued that to ensure the restoration of the sub- 
division to its former prosperous condition, and to compensate for the 
great depreciation in the value of produce, the assessment ought to be 
fixed not only lower than Mr. Pringle’s, but even much lower than 
that existing at the time of the British acquisition. The deprecia- 
tion in the value of produce was probably not less than fifty per cent. 
On the other hand the landholder had formerly been subjected to 
several indirect cesses from which ho was now relieved, wLile the 
security of his tenure was enhanced. For these reasons Lt. Wingate 
thought that an average rate of assessment higher than one-half of 
that which obtained at the time of acquisition might be imposed with 
safety. Ho also thought, from other considerations such as climate 
and position, that Barsi could well bear rates of assessment equal to 
those of Sholapur that is thirty-three per cent higher than those 
introduced into Indapur. Calculations based on the assessment of 
several villages showed that at these rates the average acre charge 
would be llj'f. (74 as.) on the whole arable land, 24e,000 acres, 
giving a highest dry-crop assessment of £11, -500 (Rs. 1,15,000), or, 
including the extra tax on watered land, a total rental of £12,000 
(Es. 1,20,000). This new rental was £.500 (Rs. 5000) or four per 
cent less than the average collections £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) on 
account of land revenue during the twenty-two years ending in 
1840 ; £500 (Rs. 5000) or 4'35 per cent more than the collections 
of the eighteen years ending in 1840 ; and £1500 (Rs. 15,000) or 
14'28 per cent more than the collections of the twelve years ending 
in 1840. The immediate effect of the settlement was a reduction 
from £10,600 (Rs. 1,06,000) in 1839-40 to £8400 (Rs. 84,000) or 
2()'75 per cent.^ 

The existing garden settlement in Barsi was, as in the Sholapur 
subdivision, a temporary arrangement. Lieutenant Wingate proposed 
to fix the extra water-cess on the Barsi garden lands in the way 
that had been adopted in Mohol, Madha, and Sholapur. In no sub- 
division of the district, as it was constituted in 1840, was the quantity 
of irrigated land at all considerable or one-fourth what it miirfit 
easily be. It was of the utmost importance to fix a rate of assess- 
ment so moderate as to offer every encouragement to the extension 
of irrigation. The extra rate was intentionally low. At the same 
time in the sub-divisions into which it had ];een introduced, it had 
been followed by so considerable an increase of irrigation that this 
low rate had on the r\hole increased the revenue from garden land. 
The irrigated land of Barsi as of the rest of the collectorato was 
almost wholly well-watered. The channel-watered land was small 


1 Bom. Gov. Sol. CL. SSU. 
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in area and smaller in value. It depended on streams whose supply 
was sufficient or insufficient according to the abundance or the 
scarcity of the rainfall. In some seasons two garden crops wore 
raised, in others only one, and occasionally water was so scarce 
that nothing could be grown. Under these conditions systematic 
garden husbandry was impossible, and the lands commanded by 
water-channels had almost no special value. Lieutenant Wingate 
had hitherto placed a small extra assessment on channel-commanded 
laud with reference to the particular advantages of each field, and he 
proposed to follow a like course in the case of Barsi. It was in 
reality of no importance what plan was followed, as the area of 
channel-watered or ixitacthal land was inconsiderable and there 
existed no probability of its ever being materially increased. The 
case of the well-watered garden land was very different. It was 
impossible to attach too much importance to the extension of well 
irrigation. So great were the facilities throughout the Sholapur 
collectorate of extending garden cultivation by sinking wells, that 
Lieutenant Wingate was (1S40) satisfied that four times the present 
agricultural population might by this means be supported in ease 
and plenty, and the country in great measure freed from dependence 
on its extremely scanty and uncertain rainfall. Lieutenant Wingate’s 
proposals were sanctioned by Government in November 1840.^ 

The survey settlement was introduced into the Ropla petty divi- 
sion of Karmfila in 1842-43 and into the main division of Karmala in 
1843-44. In 1840-41 the area of the Ropla petty division was 125,030 
acres. Of these 844(3 acres were held free of rent and 11,667 were 
unarable, leaving 104,917 acres of arable rent-paying land. Of these 
about 74,000 acres were tilled and about 30,000 or thirty per cent, most 
ofwhichwasoxtremely poor, wore waste. As the Ropla group lay only 
ten to twenty miles east of Indapnr, the conditions of the two ti-acts 
were closely alike. The nearness of the eastern hillstothe Ropla group 
made the late or September-November rainfall more ccrtaiii and heavier 
than in luddpui’. The late or rahi Ropla harvest was therefore 
always better. The kinds of produce, the qualities of soil, and the 
mode of tillage were precisely the same in Ropla as in ludapur. 
Bnjri and jvdri were the two chief grains, the proportion of bnjri 
to ji'i'iri Ijeing as one to four. Wo entirely did the two millets form 
the staple crop that the lauds left for the other grains seldom yield- 
ed more than was wanted for home use. In Ropla as in Indtipur 
the soil was black and heavy along the rivers and brown and lighter 
nea.r the central watershed. The heavy ton-bullock plough was 
common to both and the times of sowing and reaping were the same. 
In markets the difference was slight. Ropla had no market of any 
note. The price returns for Karmala twelv'o miles north-west of 
Ropla and for Indapur showed that the Karmala prices, apparently 
for Indian millet, were only about five per cent hiu-her than the 
Indapur prices.- 


Chapter VIII. 
The Land- 
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lSJ,0-4t, 


Ropla, 

lS4^-43, 


' Lieuton.int \Viin;ati-, Survoy Superintcinlent, Pith Sopteraber 1S40, and Govern, 
mont T.ettor .'i4'27 of 7 til Xoveinlior 1S40. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. .■i2U-342. 

- Bom, Gov. Sol. CL. 423, 43tJ-437, 444. 
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Chapter YIII- The Ropla villages had passed from the Nizam to the British in 
The Land. 1S21. In 1842 the people still looked back with horror on their 

.SiKVEv state under the Niziim. All was uncertain and oppressive. Their 

' Ro ,ki ’ fields were given them at low rates, but if the crop promised well 

jk}j-4S. the rent was doubled or trebled. If the enhanced rates were not 

paid the crop was seized and the husbandmen thrown into contiue- 
ment and punished. The people were wretched and much of the 
land was waste. In 1842 their condition was markedly better than 
the condition of the people of the neighbouring Nizam’s villages, 
which were mostly deserted and overgrown with brushwood, the 
few people being extremely wretched and poverty-stricken. In the 
Ropla villages most of the arable land was under tillage. The people 
though not well-to-do, were comparatively well off and were secure. 
They were not well-to-do because the assessment was too heavy. 
Liberal remissions had been granted, but the system of remissions 
had disadvantages. The crops had to be left uncut till their con- 
dition was examined. The examining clerk made the remissions 
small for fear he should be thought corrupt, and the testing officer 
made them smaller on the belief that the clerk was likely to be too 
lenient. The people were far from well-to-do. They lived on 
grain borrowed from time to time from the village Tani to whom, 
with few exceptions, they were much in debt. They paid their 
rents with money borrowed from these Yanis at very high interest, 
and in return gave them all the produce of their fields at prices 
which, as the Yanis always combined together, were far below the 
market rates. Though in the hands of moneylcnder.s, the people 
did not feel the pressure of poverty. Any of them who remained 
staunch to one T'ani always had his wants moderately supplied.' 
The returns .show that in the Ropla villages during the nineteen 
years ending 1841 the tillage area varied from 41,0.5.5 acres in 1831- 
35 to 71,890 in 1840-11 and averaged 52,849 acres. The returns 
show that the group pas.sed through throe period.Sj five year.s of 
prosperity ending in 1820-27 with an average tillage area of 00,4.35 
acres ; nine years of depression ending in 180.5-30 with an average 
tillage area of 44,-533 acre.s ; and five years of .steady recovery, the 
tillage area rising from l(i, 881 acres in 1S30-3 7 to 74,890 acres in 
1840-41. During the fir.st of these three periods (1822-1827) the 
collections varied from £1029 (R.s. 10,290) in 1821-25 to £1177 
(Rs. 41,770) in 1820-27 and averaged £3347 (lbs. 33,470) ; during 
the second peri(ffi (1S27-183G) the collectioms varied from £1004 
(Rs. 10,040) in 1 S29 -.j 0 to £.104 / (Rs. 30j470)iu 18.33-31 and averag- 
ed £2274 (R.s. 22,740) ; during the five years ending 1810-41 tho 
collections varied from £2704 (Rs. 27,010) in 1838-39 to £3.578 
(Rs. 35,780) in 1830-37 and averaged i'31-59 (Rs. 31,590). Tho 
last four year.s 1837-1841, in con.setpieuce of very liberal remissions, 
combined an increaso in tillage and a lowering o'f the demand, Tho 
details are" : 


' Mr. W. H. rdoc. Asst. Supt. 2.'>th .July 1SJ2, Boiii, Gov. 8vl.CX. 432-43.3, 
* Bom Guv. .Sul, CL. 412, 
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Ropla Tillage and Rfvenue, 1S22- IS 4 I. 


Year. 


Tillage. 
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, Dry- 
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' 
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lS-22-23 .. 
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5613 

35,798 
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40,219 
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1S29 
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1824-25 ... 

O.LOob 

4U,.'.04 

7550 
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12,655 
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1904 

34,451 
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G 1,711) 
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275G 
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i 1827-23 ,. 

:.fi, 140 
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24,329 
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; 1S23-2Q ... 

42, 327 

.;0,G42 

1422 

38,004 
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26.044 

L545 
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During the twenty years ending IS-lO-il there had been two 
years of famine prices 1821-2-5 and 1832-33, in both of which at 
Ropla yrtri-i sold at about 40 pounds {2.0 she rs) the rupee. There 
was one year, 1822-23, of surprising cheapness jrari selling, if the 
returns are correct, at about 250 pounds (128 shers) the rupee. 
During the remaining serenteen years the rupee price of jvdri 
varied from about 84 pounds (42 shers) in 1825-26 to about 160 
pounds (80 shers) in 1828-29, 1830-81, 1834-35, and 1837-38, and 
averaged about 122 pounds (61 shers). During the five years 
ending 1840-41 the rupee price of jvdri had varied from about 
160 pounds (80 shers) iti 1837-38 to about 104 pounds (52 shers) in 
1839-40 and averaged about 130 pounds (65 shers). There seemed 
to be no sign of any general rise in prices. The details are : 

Riqila Jrdri Priee^ : Shers the Rupee, 1S.21-1S4I. 


Year. 

1 
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Lieutenant Nash the Survey Superintendent agreed with Mr. Price 
that the Ropla villages contrasted well with the neighbouring 
Nizam's village.s. At the same time the assessment was too high. 
The older assessment on which it was based, in Lieut. Nash’s opinion. 


* Bom, Gov. Sel, CL. 443, 
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had been a nominal rather than an actual rental. IIow impossible 
it was to collect was shown by the fact that in the Karnnila 
sub-division during the twenty' years ending 1312, of an assessment 
of £200,000 (Rs. 29,00,000), £lt!0,00() (Rs. 1:],()0,0U0) or alxmt 45 
per cent had to be remitted. In the last \oar (1 811-42) of £1 7,900 
(Rs. 1,79,000) £9100 (Rs. 91,000) or more than one-half of the 
demand had to be foregone. Though in the end the people might 
not be actually overassessed, a system of large remis.sions opened a 
wide door for fraud. So long as the district was kept prosperous 
only by the J'early grant of enormous remissions. Government must 
be the loser in all cases where bribes were successfully given to 
obtain special remissions. On the other hand landholders who did 
not bribe had their fields rated too highly, that the total amount of 
remissions might not bo so high as to attract notice by the favour 
shown to those who paid for favour.^ 

As the existing fields appeared in most cases to bo at variance 
with Mr. Pringle’s records all the laud was remeasured. As in 
Indapur, the soil was divided into nine classes of different cpialitics. 
Mr. Price and Lieutenant Xasli proposed for the Ropla gi’oup the 
same dry-crop rates as had been introduced into !Madha which lay 
immediately to the south, that is an increase of five per cent over 
Indapur rates. For the garden land which yielded no very valuable 
crops, Mr. Price proposed acre rates of 4s., Ss., and 2.9. (Rs. 2, 
Rs. 1 3 , and Re. 1) and Lieutenant Nash recommended that the one 
Indfipur rate of 49. (Rs. 2) the acre should be adopted. At the 
proposed dry-crop rates the assessment of 101,917 acres of arable 
land in the whole Ropla group amounted to £373.3 (Rs. 37,330) 
that is an average acre rate of 8i<7 (.oj n-s.). This was 3^d. (2^ «.9.) 
less than the past average acre payment, and '^il. (j a.) less than 
the Indapur average, because the quantity of superior soils was 
greater in Indapur than in Ropla. Compared with £3074 (Rs. 30,740) 
the sum collected for dry-crop land in 18 10-4] , the assessment on 
the same area at the new rates showed a reduction of £421 
(Rs. 4210) or 13’7 per cent. The total survey rental exceeded the 
average amount of the dry-crop collections of the previous nineteen 
years by £1128 (Rs. 11,280) that is an increase of 1-3 per cent.- 
Government sanctioned the rates proposed by Lieutenant Nash, in 
October 1842 .'5 

As has been noticed tho .survey settlement w-as introduced into 
the main Karmala group in 18 13-44. This groiqi was bounded on 
the north-we.st by Kai’jat in Ahmadnagai-, on the oast by the river 
Sina and the Jsizarn’.s territories, on tlu> south by tho Rnjihi gi’oup, 
and on tho south-west by tho river Rhima and Imh'ipur. It 
compri.sed 190,204 acres of which 9(j8U were held free, 31,854 were 


M.ieiiten.ant X.ish, .Survey Sn].rrintcnil<-in, 1 t)tli Srptciiil.ir IStC. T’.i.m, t!ov. Sil. 
Cr. t-_>4 - Tiic.-io to tlic K.inii.i l,i mi l> 4 i\ i.'ion l'i lo i n 1 1 v. 

'U'lcti-rn yi'.irs 1-1111111^; I'-lU-tl thr tntil siir^y rent; 

(Its. a, u;,s ,..s. erilc.l only l,v tin- ill V ernii e,,iieetioii<i of I SgC-CT « liK h 11 

to C4CS(i (lu 4g,,S(;0). Mr. J’nei.; IS4-->. l!oni. (U.v .s, ]. ( 'I,, IXS. 

: < lOveniwcut Luttur:ii;j4 of :}lbt Uctolior IbtC, FJoin. ( 4,v. Sel. ( 'L. 4t;»-4ri 
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imarable, and 154,670 were arable. The highway of traffic between 
Poona and the Haidarabad districts to the east of the Balagrhat 
hills passed through this group, as did the highways from 
Ahmadnagar to Sholapur and Pandharpnr. Though there were no 
hills, much of the surface was rough and rocky. The Karmala 
group included the whole of the V^augi and parts of the old 
Khrigonda and Kadevalit sub-divisions. Of these groups, until 
they passed to the British in 1818, the villages of Yaugi had for 
si.vteen years been held by Sadashiv Pant Mankeshvar. The 
Shrigonda and Kadevalit groups did not pass to the British till 
1821. Except one year during which they had lapsed to the Nizam, 
these groups had for upwards of 120 years formed part of the estate 
of the Nimbalkar family. As landlords Mankeshvar and 
Nimbalkar had greatly differed. Mankeshvar's demands were 
moderate and varied with the season. Nimbalkar, who was always 
pressed for funds to keep his troop.s, rackrented his people. In 
spite of the difference in management, when they came under the 
British, the condition of the two groups was almost equally wretched, 
as Mankeshvar’s efforts to improve his villages had been thwarted 
by the ravages of the Pendharis. iMr. Price was satisfied that the 
people had greatly improved under British management. One great 
difference between the state of the country under the Marathas and 
under the British was that under the Marathas there was a large 
bod}' of non-pi‘oductive consumers. Their demand served to keep 
up the price of grain, and the crops found a ready market. Under 
the English, when almost all were producer.s, jwices had fallen and 
crops were difficult to sell. This, by forcing Government to grant 
large remissions, caused them a serious loss of revenue. At the 
same time it was accompanied by one great advantage. In former 
times little grain was stored and in the famines of 1792-93 and 
1803-4 the people died in masses. In 1842 there was enough grain 
in store to carry the people through a year of complete failure of 
crops. It was true that the stores of grain were in the Yanis’ 
hands, and that the landholders lived by a ruinous system of 
borrowing. It was usual to lay the blame of the im])overished stato 
of the people on the heavy assessment. This explanation, Mr. 
Price was satisfied, was only partly correct. In the Karmala group 
the nominal assessment had not formed the basis of a single rent 
settlement. In the early years of Briti.sh management low rate 
leases had been granted, atid afterwards outstandings were allowed 
to stay over or bo tahkuh, or lands were given at short or nidi rates. 
During the twenty years ending 18 12 not onc-half of the nominal 
assessment had been levied.^ Applying the settlement rates which 
had been sanctioned for Ropla to the Karmala villages, and 
deducting on account of waste laud, Mr. Price found that thev would 
yield about the same amount of revenue as what had actually been 
received by Government. He thought that the reason why the 
people had ju'o.sjiered so little under so moderate a demand was the 
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corruption of the village officers. In spite of the increased 
independence of the people and the elaborate checks on fraud which 
had been introduced under British management, in ISId-IS ilr. 
Price knew that the villages had paid the village officers large sums 
to have their crops under-estimated. In former years the village 
officers never told the people what remissions had been granted, but 
continued to screw as much out of them as they could. ^ As in Kopla, 
the Karmala returns for the twenty years ending 1841-42 show three 
periods, the live years ending 1826-27 a time of jirosperity, with a til- 
lage acreage varying from 117,667 in l82.i-26 to 133,934 in 1823-24 
and averaging 127,966 ; the ten years ending 1836-37 a time of 
depression, the tillage varying from 83,270 acres in 1835-36 toll0,848 
in 1829-30 and averaging 94,174; and the five jmars ending 1841-42 
a time of recovery, with tillage varying from 1 00,444 acres in 1837-38 
to 143,796 in 1841-42 and averaging 128,741. The collections for 
the third period varied from £3262 (Rs. 32,620) in 1839-40 to £5728 
(Rs. 57,280) in 1841-42 and averaged £4286 (Rs. 42,860). Compared 
with what would have been taken had the Ropla rates been in 
force, the greatest excess was £6424 (Rs. 64,240) in 1826-27 
instead of £4251 (Rs. 42,510). In four out of the twenty years, the 
amount taken was very much less than the amount which would 
have been duo under the Ropla rates. The average for the whole 
period was almost the same, £4116 (Rs. 41,160) of collections and 
£4078 (Rs. 40,780) due under the Ropla rates. The details are -J 
Kft.nndht and 1S2.2-1S4'2. 
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the kinds of produce were the .same as in ludapur. The only points 
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of difference were tliat tlie fall of rain during the late crop or rahi 
season was more plentiful in Karmala than in Indapur and that its 
market was better. The greater fall of late crop rain was common 
to Karmala and Ropla. In the Ropla group the value of this better 
rainfall had been estimated at five per cent. Mr. Price proposed a 
corresponding increase of five per cent for the Karmal.a group and 
a further increase of fivm per cent because of Karniala’s better 
market. At these rates the dry-crop assessment of the Government 
arable area amounted to £G581 (Rs. 65^310) that is an average acre 
rate of about 10^1?. (G| a*’.). This compared with the average 
assessment during the twenty years ending 1841-42 showed a 
decrease of £1710 (Rs. 17,100) or 20 percent. Compared with the 
average collections of the same twenty years the survey rental 
showed an increase of £241G (Rs. 24,1G0) or 58 per cent, and 
compared with the average of the five years ending 1841-42 an 
increase of £2245 (Rs. 22,450) or 52 per cent. The immediate 
effect of the settlement on the tillage area of 1841-42 was an 
increase from £5728 (Rs. 57,280) to £G075 (Rs. 60,750) or six per 
cent. For garden land i\Ir. Price proposed the Indapur or Ropla 
acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) at which the total garden assessment 
amounted to £266 (Rs. 2660).^ 
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In July 1843, in submitting Mr. Price’s report. Lieutenant Nash 
noticed that the cause of the cheapening of grain was not so much 
the increase of production, for tillage had spread but little. The 
cause was rather the stoppage of the flow of money which the 
MarAthas used to bring from the greater part of India to the 
Deccan. It was not so much that there was mure grain in the land 
as that there was less money. ^Vhile agreeing with Mr. Price that 
the hoarding of large quantities of grain was likely to some extent to 
lighten the extreme pressure of famine, Mr. Nash pointed out that so 
long as the grain w’as in the hands of dealers and not in the hands of 
husbandmen, the gain was comparatively slight, because the people 
were thrown out of work by the stoppage of field labour and had no 
funds with which to buy the grain. Mr. Nash thought that in the case 
of the Karmala group 4Ir. Price was correct in holding that if the 
remission clerks had given the landholders the benefit of the 
amounts remitted, the people would not have suffered from over- 
asse.ssment. He also agreed with Mr. Price that a large proportion 
of the romi.ssions had never reached the landholders, or that, 
if they did, they had been obliged to pay heavily for them." 
Lieutenant Nash concurred in Mr. JTice’s rates both for dry-crop 
and for garden lands. Government sanctioned the proposed garden 
rate. As regards dry-crop they agreed with the Collector Mr. 
Suart that the Ropla rates and not five per cent over the Ropla 
rates .should be adopted. This deduction of five per cent from 
the estimated dry-crop rental reduced the amount from £6075 


^ Price, Asst. Supt. IStli July 184J, Bom. Gov. Sl*1. CL. 462-4G7. 

^ Licutcmuit Nash, Surv. Supt. IGtJ of 24th July lt4:h Bom. Guv. Scl. CL. 451-402, 
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(Rs. COj7uO) to £5772 (Rs. 57,720). The reduced total represented 
a slight increase of .tl-t (Ks. 410) or 0'70 per cent above the dry-crop 
collections of 1 841-4,2.^ 

In 1850-57 the survey settlement was introduced into seventy-one 
villages of the Pandharpur sub-division. At that time Pandharpur 
was in Satara. A gi-oup of seventy-one villages in the south and 
south-east was settled in the beginning and the remaining sixty-nine 
villages in the close of 1857. The first group included all the villages 
to the south of and the villages immediately to the north of the Man 
river ; the second group included all the remaining villages up to the 
river Bhima the northern and north-eastern boundary of Pandharpur. 
In the first group of seventy-one villages the climate was not 
favourable to tillage, the rainfall being both scanty and uncertain." 
As regarded moisture the villages in the south of the group were 
in a slight degree worse off than those in the north and north-east. 
The reason was that in the south villages rocky and shallow soils 
prevailed and the rain ran off instead of being absorbed and again 
given out to the atmosphere. Judging from the soil of its southern 
part, Pandharpur was an early or k ha r if crop district, the red and 
gray soils predominating so greatly as to reduce the black and 
heavy soils to a fraction of the whole. The eagerness with which 
black soils were sought, showed that the climate was more 
favourable to late or rabi tillage, and that these soils would boar a 
much heavier relative rate than they would in districts having a 
climate more favourable to the growth of early crops. Except those 
to the south all the surrounding districts had a larger supply of rain, 
and the rain in the south as far as Bijapnr was almost uniform with 
that which fell in the south and south-east villages of IMndharpur. 
A really good season in Pandharpur should have heavy rain in 
June followed by light continued showers during July August and 
September, and closing with heavy falls during October and the 
beginning of November. Such a season would secure both the 
early and the late harvest. It had not occurred within the fifteen 
year-s ending in 18.57. During that period there were only two 
more than middling seasons, 1847-48 when there was a remarkably 
good early crop and 1851-52 when there was a specially heavy late 
crop.^ Of the crops which were the same as in Bijapur, ji'hri, bajri, 
cotton, and lardui, there was more of hdjri and less of kurdai in 
Pandharpur than in Bijapur. When any important purchases 
or sales had to be made, the markets of Shohlpiir and Pandharpur 
were resorted to. The ordinary markets available for the people 
of South Pandharjmr were at Bangola, Mangalvcdha, Nazre, 
Javli, and Jath. Of these Sangola, Alangalvedha, and .Jath were 
more lively than the others. .Jath had also the advantage of 


' It, 111 . (inv. Letter .S.SO-J i.f I2tli Octolpor ISl.t, Tt.iii. Lev. Sel.'CL. tT.I -tTT. 

In [pp,iiit of raiiitiill iinil o,>nei,il eneuin-'tiiin e... tlo' simtliof Itindliarjiur wag very 
•sinular to tto- iiortli of I.ij.ipiir iii Kal.iiloi atol p,f .\tiini in l.eleamn. l'aii(lii.ir[mr w a.s 
^tp.iiatp'd from llipipiir ainl .\tiini l>y,i Input four iiuleg of ulieiiateil or laiiii. C'apt. 
W. < '. Anilernoii, 20 <pf 1 7tli .(amtaiy 1.s."p7, 

^ Mr. \\ . Trice, Asst. Siijit. fsoutlieru Maratlia Country, .January 1S57. 
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being a cattle-market and was resorted to wben the poorer class of 
cattle had to be bought or sold. The places to buy good cattle at 
were Sholapur> Pandharpur, and above all Barsi, which was the chief 
cattle-market in the whole country. Sholapur was the greatest 
general market with a sure and profitable outlet for produce and 
special facilities for buying. The surplus supply of millets found so 
ready a sale in the west and south that it had seldom to be sent to the 
Konkan. Large quantities of hardai or safflower oil were taken to 
the south and west even as far as the Konkan where it found a ready 
sale and the cotton was carried to the coast for shipment to Bombay. 
The landholders had no share in the carrying trade. They sold 
the produce to the local moneylender, who either himself exported 
it or handed it to an outside dealer who moved about the country 
gathering grain. Enough coarse blankets and cotton cloth were 
made to meet the local demand. There was no export. There 
were many mills or ghdnds for pressing the hardai oilseed, the chief 
being at Kautali an alienated village on the Bhima. 

Pandharpur did not pass to the British till 1848 when the Satara 
state lapsed. The rates of assessment at the time of the 
survey had been long in force. The assessment was pitched at so 
high a standard that large permanent reductions were required to 
induce husbandmen to keep their old lands or to take up new. 
These reductions were ostensibly made to equalize the assessment, 
but as they were on no systematic plan and rather with an eye 
to the influence or means of the cultivator than to the capabilities 
of the land, the pressure of the permanent assessment had become 
more unequal than ever. Influential village officers and land- 
holders secured large reductions when no reduction was wanted, 
while the poorer husbandmen were tempted by the levy of only 
nominal rates to hold lands which they had not stock enough to till 
properly, trusting, if the crop failed, that they would be allowed a 
remission even of the little revenue they had engaged to pay. By 
this means the Government treasury failed to recover its dues, a 
large part of the cultivating classes was kept impoverished, and the 
productive powers of the district were impaired by the loss of the 
labour of the large class of pauper husbandmen, who, tempted by 
the nominal rent, derived a bare subsistence by cultivating on 
their own account in place of living on the wages of labour. 
Notwithstanding the large permanent reduction of assessment, 
every year large remissions were required on account of the failure 
of crops, the failures being in part due to the deficiency of rain but 
to a greater extent to imperfect tillage.* The returns for this 
south-east and south Pandharpur group for the ten years ending 
18-56 show a tillage area vaiying from 161,366 acres in 1846-47 
to 169,563 in 1851-52 and averaging 166,400, and collections 
varying from £4650 (Rs. 46,500) in 1848-49 to £6361 (Rs. 63,610) 
in 1846-47 and averaging £5728 (Rs. 57,280). The details are : 
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’ ('apt. W. C. Anderson, Surv, .Supt 20 of 17th January 1857. 
a 125-42 
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Panilharpiir TiUarje oral Revenue, ISJfS-lSoG. 


j Year. 

i 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

1 

Reductions. 

Collec- j 
tions. ! 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. ! 

Rs. 1 

1346^7 

161»366 

40S9 

50,846 I 

63,609 

1347-48 ... 


13,776 

50,821 ' 

54,1('2 

1848-49 

165,130 

21,325 

51..506 ; 

46,497 

1849-50 

185,045 

8295 

1 51,863 1 

59,698 i 

1850-51 . . 

167,841 

14,428 

' 53,259 

53,317 ‘ 

1851-52 

160,563 

94-20 

63,601 1 

58,935 I 

1853-54 . . 

167,607 

12,313 

52,424 1 

55,122 ' 

1854-55 ... 

167,346 

4764 

52,178 

63,150 1 

1855-56 . . 

166,395 

7260 

51,040 : 

61,081 I 


As a class the landholders were badly off. Very few were free 
from debtj and still fewer had the means of cultivating their fields 
properly. This was partly due to the very unfavourable climate 
and partly to the laziness of the people who in this respect were a 
marked contrast to the people to the south of the Krishna.^ In 
fixing the rates to be paid by the seventy-one villages of the 
group, they were divided into five classes with highest dry-crop 
acre rates varjing from bs. lOid. to Is. \\d. (15-9 as.). Six 

villages on the Bhima closer than any others to the great markets 
of ShoMpur and Pandharpur were charged Is. 10|d. (15 us.). 
Eight villages near the first class, but somewhat less favourably 
placed as regards markets, were charged D. 9cZ. (14 as.). Twenty- 
six villages, still worse placed than the second class, were charged 
a highest acre raio of bs. 6«?. (12 as.). Twenty-three villages 
in the south of the sub-division and less favourably situated 
as regards markets and climate were charged Is. 3|d. (10^ as.). 
And eight villages in the south-east of the sub-division, in all 
respects the worst of the whole, were charged l.s’. l|d. (9 as.).’^ 
Water was nowhere at any great distance from the surface, and 
many villages had a considerable area of well-watered garden land. 
The average revised well-water acre rate was estimated at 3s. Qd. 
(Es. If). The rate was low, but a low rate was required to en- 
courage well-cultivation which was so necessary in so dry a district. 
A low rate was also necessary because water was easily procured, 
and, as no special water rate was to be charged on lands watered 
from wells built after the survey, if the rate on the old w'ells was 
not low, they would fall out of use. The estimated effect of the 
new rates was to raise the assessment from £6108 (Rs. 61,080) to 
£7882 (Rs. 78,820), an increase of twenty-nine per cent. The 
details are : 


1 Mr. . S. Price, Assistant .siuperintemlent, .Tanuary 1857. 

^ The survey rates iiitroiluced in the neighhourine fli.stricts were ; in the ni.ain benly 
of Atlini highe.st dry-crop acre rates of 12 n,'. and 14 </.■.; in the nortliern villages of 
Jlijapur a hiydiest <Iry-crop .acre rate ed So.-. Tlie ^ladha rates agreed with the 
1 aiidharpur rates, thoneh the method of elassino and rating in that suh-division wa.s 
a little dillerent from that pursued in the ISouthern Manitha t'ounti'y .Siirvev C.apt. 
Anderson, 20 of I7th .January 1857, 
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Pandhai'piir Survey Settlement, 1857. 


Class. 

i 

i 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

1 

SCRVET. 1 

Tillage 

Rental 

1855-56. 

Tillage 

Rental 

1S55-56. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Total 

Rental. 

High- 

est 

Dry- 

crop 

Acre 

Rate. 

! 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

As. 

■I 

6 

9732 

8266 

74 

8340 

15 

; 11 

8 

6504 

8472 

217 

8699 

14 

1 III 


23,880 

29,718 

990 

30,708 

12 


‘23 

18,120 

25.007 

1456 

27,423 

lOJ 

! V 


3339 

G394 

491 

6885 

9 

I Total 

71 j 61,081 

78,817 

3238 

82,055 



Captain Anderson was of opinion that under the new rates the 
tillage area would at first be somewhat reduced. Pauper cultivatorSj 
no longer able to hold land on nominal rates, would take to labour 
as a means of subsistence, a change which in Captain Anderson’s 
opinion would be most advantageous both to themselves and to the 
community. The assessment on superior land would be nearly 
everywhere reduced, and some of the better class of waste would 
be brought under tillage. It was specially easy to extend irrigation 
in Pandharpur. Water was everywhere near the surface, and it was 
thought that new wells would be sunk in all directions. The Man 
river, a tributary of the Bhima, flowed through the group. Dams 
might be thrown across it at intervals at no great expense, and a 
sufficient head of water obtained to irrigate a large area of land and 
in great measure to secure the people from the frequent disastrous 
effects of a short rainfall. Government sanctioned the proposed 
survey rates in February 18-57.^ 

In 1857'58 the survey settlement was introduced into the re- 
maining sixty-nine villages of Pandharpur and into twenty-seven 
villages of the Nateputa petty division of Khatav in Satara.^ The 
climate of such of these Pandharpur villages as lay to the east of the 
parallel of Bhalavui was much the same as that of the villages 
settled in the previous year. "West of the parallel of Bhalavni an 
improvement in climate began and rapidly increased. The improve- 
ment in climate tvas all in favour of the early or k/mriV’ crops, which, 
owing to the nature of the soil, were widely grown particularly in the 
villages of the Nateputa group. This better rainfall had the effect 
of enhancing the relative value of the poorer soils. Over the whole’ 
Pandharpur sub-division the rainfall was scanty, though the want of 
moisture was somewhat less felt in the extreme north than in the 
centre. Several villages had a few weavers of coarse cloth, the 
produce of whoso looms was entirely used to meet the local demand. 
In the north of the sub-division numerous Dhaugars or shepherds had 
large flocks of sheep, whoso wool was made into blankets which were 
sent to the Konkan in considerable ipiautities. 
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’ (lov. Letter Sfifl of 21st FeLru.iry ls.">7. 

- Mr. i’ucc, 2Sth Mov. loG7 ; Caijt. Amloison, 422 of 10th Deo. lSo7. 
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The people in the north were generally better off than those in 
the south, chiefly because they were nearer to large markets. In 
every village there were a few well-to-do landholders, and in con- 
sequence of frauds in shifting boundaries and in getting their lands 
entered at unduly low rates, the village headmen and clerks were 
often rich. The agriculture was very slovenly, as exceedingly low 
rates had tempted many to hold more land than they had stock to 
cultivate. The whole of the survey group was well off for markets. 
The villages near the large town of Pandharpur were specially well 
off, and several second-class markets were within and near the edge 
of this survey group, Bhalavni, Akluj, Velapur, Mhasvad, and 
Nateputa. The large markets of Indapur and Phaltan were not 
many miles distant. The railroad, which was being made between 
Poona and Sholapur, passed within some twenty miles of the 
northern boundary of Pandharpur ; and, besides the made road from 
Pandharpur to Satara which passed through the centre of this group, 
to the north was a much used cart track from Pandharpur to Poona. 
This group of sixty -nine north Pandharpur villages and twenty-seven 
N^teputa villages had therefore a decided advantage over the 
southern group which had been settled in the previous year. 
During the ten years ending in 1857 in the sixty-nine Pandharpur 
villages tillage had varied from 215,803 acres in 1855-56 to 
222,954 acres in 1850-51 and averaged 219,163 acres, and collec- 
tions had varied from £5204 (Rs. 52,040) in 1849-50 to £7322 
(Rs. 73,220) in 1854-55 and averaged £6615 (Rs. 66,150). In 
twenty-six of the Kdteputa villages tillage had varied from 50,490 
acres in 1849-50 to 64,087 acres in 1856-57 and averaged 59,199 
acres, and collections had varied from £1293 (Rs. 12,930) in 1849-50 
to £2481 (Rs. 24,810) in 1847-48 and averaged £1960 (Rs. 19,600). 
The details are : 


Pa7iiihar]>»r-Xdtipvfa Tillage and Peixitue, 1847-1837. 


Year. 

1 Tillage 

Remis- 

sions. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Tillaijc. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 


I Acres, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1847-48 ... 

. 218,80.3 

2073 

87,0.51 

71,969 

57,037 


21,061 

24,8t4 

... 

210,112 

9150 

88,467 

64,808 

50,972 

^589 

20,926 

18,539 

1849-50 ... 

. 220,423 

21.900 

89,152 

52,037 

.50,490 

6.-il)0 

22,506 

12,927 

if.'io-n ... 

.. 222,0.54 

7243 

90,812 

67 733 

•'6,736 

0228 

22,621 

14,055 

18r>l-a2 . . 

. , 221,162 

17,6.37 

92,018 

56,752 

61,915 

2937 

27,944 

18,149 

18.52-.'3 ... 

. 221,742 

4033 

91 ,6.98 

70,778 

62.76.5 

1093 

27,104 

21,477 

l8n8-54 . 

.. 217,734 

8ct.9 

89, -343 

6.’., 000 

62,1*8 

1366 

25,942 

21,228 

1854-55 .. 

.. 217,0‘-1 

9i>2 

88,9-'9 

73,222 

62,477 

629 

24,8.32 

23,877 

Ib.'i.'w'.G . . 

. 21.v8(»3 

7421 

' 88,835 

67,299 

63,320 

4086 

2.5,831 

19,617 

1856-57 . . 

2irs716 

4107 

bS.soy 

71,92.5 

64,087 

3913 

i;5,778 

21,280 

Averag'e 

.. 219,163 

8312 

89,561 

6ti, 152 

50,199 

3034 

24,454 

19,590 


The sixty-nine Pandharpur villages were arranged in four classes 
and charged highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 2.9. 3d. to I-''. 
9d. (Rs. li-j). Pandharpur and another village close to it were 
placed in the first class and charged a rate of 2.9. 3d. (Rs. 1^)- 
Twenty-nine villages were placed in the second class and charged 


1 Details for one village are not available. 
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a rate of 2s. (Re. 1) ; of ttese six villages were near Pandharpur, 
and the rest were in the north of the sub-division, having a slight 
advantage as regards climate, being well placed for markets, and 
having the greatest prospect of advantage from the railway. 
Twenty-two villages to the south of the second class and less 
favourably placed formed the third class and were charged a rate 
of Is. 10 Jd (15 a.s.). In the fourth class were placed sixteen villages 
which lay to the south of the third class villages and immediately to 
the north of the villages assessed at Is. 6d. (12 as.) in the previous 
year. These sixteen villages were eharged a rate of Is. 9d. (14 as.) 
because they were similarly situated with those assessed at the same 
rate in the previous year. Of garden land there were 5000 acres. 
Little sugarcane was grown ; wheat and vegetables were the chief 
garden crops. The average garden rate was estimated at 3s. 9d. 
(Rs. 1|), and the highest rate was proposed at 7s. (Rs. 3^). The 
result of the survey settlement was an increase in the rental on 
tillage from £7192 to £9258 (Rs. 71,920 to Rs. 92,580) or 28 per 
cent. The details are ; 

Pandharpur Survey Settlement, 1S57-5S. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 


Survey. 


Tillage 

Rental, 

1856-57. 

Tillage 

Rental, 

3856-57. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Total 

Rental. 

Highest 

Dry-crop 

Acre 

Rate. 



Ri. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

I, 

2 

2589 

1978 

50 

2028 

1 2 

ir. 

29 

37,225 

48,009 

1479 

49,488 

1 0 

III. 

22 

21,335 

25,907 

843 

26,750 

0 15 

IV. 

16 

10,776 

16,684 

1350 

18,034 

0 14 

Total .. 

69 

71,925 

92, .578 

3722 

96,300 
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The twenty-seven Nateputa villages corresponded on a comparison 
of advantages with the second and third classes of this Pandharpur 
group of sixty-nine villages.' The Nateputa villages were therefore 
divided into two classes and charged highest dry-crop acre rates of 
2s. (Re. 1) for nineteen villages, and Is. lOL?. (15 os.) for eight 
villages immediately under the hills in a broken country and some- 
what less favourably placed for traffic than the first class. These 
twenty-seven Nateputa villages had upwards of 2000 acres 
of garden land. It was similar in character to the Pandharpur 
garden land and was therefore assessed at the same highest acre 
rate 7s. (Rs. 31), and the average garden rate was estimated at 3s. 


1 The climate was favourable to the early or I'harif crops, which, owing to the nature 
of the soil, were very exteubively grown. This group had a marked advantage in 
nearness to great markets ami means of communication with them, with further 
advantages in prospect at no distant day on the opening of the rail road. The Khatdv 
sub-division was generally separated from Pandharpur by the Mah.ldev hills, Khatilv 
being above the fjhat'i on the table land and Pandharpur beiow. The twenty-seven 
villages of the Nateputa group for settlement comprised that part of the Khat:tv 
suli-division which was l^clow the ijhrif^ and naturally belonged rather to Pandharpur 
than to Khat.lv, from which they were divided by the highest part of the Mahldev 
range; they were situated immediately to the west of the northern part o£ 
Pandharpur, and Irad the same boundary to the north, the river Bhima, 
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9d. (Es. Ij) the acre. The effect of the survey settlement 
■was an increase in the rental on tillage from £2128 to £312'4 
(Rs. 21j280 to Rs. 31,240) or 46'8 per cent. The details are : ^ 

Ndtcpula Hurti-y SittlKyncnt , 1S57-5S. 


Class. 

'Former.! 

Sl'rvey. 


, Y'i ' ! Tillage ■ Tillage 
Rental, , Rental, 

■ 1S56-57. 1856-57. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Total 

Rental. 

est 

Dry-crop 

Acre 

Kate. 

! I. 

1 Rs. 1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 


18 15,709 1 *24,441 

755 

25,196 

1 0 

ii. 

si 5571 i 6799 

135 

6,934 

0 15 

Total ... 

26 : 21,280 : 31,240 

1 ; 

S90 

32,130 



The proposed survey rates for the sixty-nine Pandharpur and the 
twenty-seven Nateputa villages were sanctioned by Government in 
January 1858.^ 

The revision survey of the Madha sub-division was begun and the 
revised rates were introduced in 1809-70.® Since the survey in 
1840 many territorial changes had taken place. The 1871 Madha 
included forty Government and two double-owned or durndla villages 
of the old Madha group, thirty-one Government and five double- 
owned or durndla villages of the old Mohol group, and eleven 
Government villages of the Karmala group, or a total of eighty-nine 
villages. This modern Madha group was of irregular shape. It 
was bounded on the north-west by the river Bhima, on the east by 
the river Sina though five villages to the east of this river were 
included in the sub-division, on the south by Sholapur, and on the 
west by Pandharpur, Its greatest length from north-west to south- 
east was about forty miles and it varied in breadth from twenty- 
five to thirty miles in the north to eighteen or twenty in the 
south. According to the new survey the area amounted to 390,322 
acres of which 339,947 acres were arable, 22,565 unarable, 11,330 
meadow or grnirdn, and 16,480 alienated.^ The sub-division was a 
bare waving almost treeless plain, the tops of the low rolling downs 
often covered with stunted yellow spear grass, a sure sign of 
barren soil. The watershed passed north-west to south-east 
through the greatest length of the sub-division ; its streams flowed 
east into the 8ina and south into the Bhima which at no point was 
many miles distant from the south-western boundary. None of 
these streams were of any size owing to the low elevation at which 
they took their rise and the shortness of their courses. Except the 
Bhend none of them continued to flow throughout the year. The 


^ Of the twenty-seven vUla;^es for settlement, the papers of one village were not 
received by the .survey Stn>erinten<lent at the time of his report (December 1857). 
Tlii.s one village was therefore entirely excluded from the statement. 

'■“ flov. Letter 20.5 of 21st .J.aniiary 1858. 

^ -\Ir. (frant, Snrv. Supt. 40 of 12th .Jan, 1871 ; Bom. Bov. !Sel. CL. 5-46, 107-1.32. 

^ I he 10, U08 acres of irrigable land, v\hich wa.s almost entirely under wells, was 
only 3 02 per cent of the total arable area. Bom. Gov. 8el. CL. 118. 
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Btend rose near Kem in Karmala and emptied itself into the Sina 
a little to the north of the village of Undargaon. The belt to the 
east of the Sina was nowhere of any considerable breadth, while 
Madha did not pass far enough west to include any of the Bhima 
plain. The greatest portion of Madha consisted of comparatively 
high land whose soil was generally shallow though it varied much 
both in depth and quality. The villages along the Sina formed the 
richest part of the Madha subdivision and were mostly of black soil, 
of great depth, and of excellent quality. During the five years 
ending 1869 the rainfall varied from 12'96 inches in 1865 to 29'95 
in 1867.1 A large share of the Madha rainfall was late in the season. 
The late harvest was therefore the chief harvest representing 76 per 
cent of the whole outturn. 

In 1 839 when the original survey settlement was introduced the 
group was supposed to be suffering from over-assessment. The 
rates were therefore fixed with the view of granting substantial 
relief. They caused a reduction in the revenue from £14,100 to 
£11,600 (Rs. 1,41,000 to Rs. 1,16,000) or 17 per cent.- Since the 
1840 settlement a great advance had been made in communications. 
There was not a mile of made road in 1839. Since then the railway 
had been opened passing along the northern boundary of the group 
with three stations within its limits, Mohol, Madha, and Barsi 
Road. The Sholapur Pandharpur and Satara road passed through 
the south of the sub-division and the old Sholapur-Poona road 
through its centre. In addition to these there was a cross road 
from Barsi to the Bdrsi Road station which was continued to 
Tembhurni. All the villages except four or five in the rocky west 
had every faciUty for getting rid of their produce. As regards 
markets Mfidha was also particularly well placed. With a few 
exceptions on the north-west corner no village was more than four 
or five miles from a market. These local markets were small 
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1 In 1865, 12 96 inches ; 1866, 19 oS ; 1867, 29 05 ; 1868, 14*64 ; and 1869, 22*01. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 118. 

' Bom. Gov, Sel. CL. 7, 61. The Survey Superintendent Mr. C4rant wrote (Jan. 
1871) : “ A recent article in the Indian Kconomist attributes the terrible depression 
which marked the agriculture of the country some thirty or forty years back, not to 
over-assessment, to which the revenue otticers of the day ascribed it, but to the con- 
traction of the currency of the country (under the exactions of foreign rule) and to 
the continuous fall in the price of produce that resulted from it. Whatever may 
have been the real cause of the depression which is admitted to have existed then, 
the only remedy which lay in the hands of tlie revenue otHcers was to reduce the 
assessment which under the existing circumstances was higher than the people 
could pay. This was accordingly done, and the very low rates fixed have continued in 
force till now. A few years after the introduction of these rates the real cause of 
depression, according to tlie Kconoinist, was removed by the influx of bullion into the 
country, conse<iuent on the dicovery of the gold flelds of California in 1847, followed 
almost immediately by those of Australia. ‘ The gold tields,’ says the Koonomist, 
‘set the industry of the worhl in motion. It was discovered in the Crimean war that 
In<lia couhl grow oil-seeds as well as Russia, aiul the moment that a stream of silver 
in payment of these new exports was directed upon the thirsty land, the landholders’ 
emancipati<»n came. We heard no more complaints of over-assessment or outstand- 
ing balances.’ The correctness of this view is apparently borne out by the returns of 
cultivation and the prices of produce in this district for the last thirty years.” 
Mr. Grant, Surv. ^upt. 40 of 12th January 1S7L Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 7-S. 
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because of tbe nearness of Sholdpur, Bdrsi, Karkam, and 
Tembhurni, where better prices drew the bulk of the produce. 
There were ten market villages, Madha, Laul, Ashti, Narkhed, 
Uplai Budrukh, Angar, Kurdu, Mohol, Patkul, and Kurul, and two, 
Karkam and Tembhurni, close beyond the border. Madha had 
formerly been the chief local market, but trade was said to have left 
it to avoid certain municipal dues.' In 1871 Mohol was the most 
largely attended market, and there was a very useful and yearly 
increasing market at the Barsi Road station. Tempted by the 
favourable terms at which cotton could be bought, a small band 
of Yanis had settled at Barsi Road and built a large rest-house for 
their caste people who came to trade. Goods met with a ready 
sale, though there was no particular market day. Weaving was 
the only manufacture of any importance in this survey group. 
There were weavers in about twenty villages, the chief of which 
were Narkhed, Barloni, Patkul, and Bembla. Both cotton cloth 
and woollen blankets were made but the quality was inferior and 
the demand was purely local. 

Compared with the yrun rupee prices at Mddha* during the ten 
years ending 1839, the average during the ten years ending 1869 
showed an increase from about 124 to 50 pounds (62 - 25 shers) ov 
about 150 per cent.* 

According to the former survey the seventy-seven villages 
brought under the revision settlement contained 269,587 acres 
of arable land which were assessed at a rental of £10,058 
(Rs. 1,00,580). In 1839-40 the first year of the new rates tillage 


^ Bom. Gov. Set. CL. 13. 

^ During the nineteen years ending 1839 average jvdri rupee prices were 120 
pounds or fiO .lArr'! of 80 /oto each at M4dha and 55 .sAers at Mohol; during the 
fifteen years ending 1839 they were 03 slurs both at Madha and Mohol ; during the 
ten years ending 1839, 62 slurs at Madha and 58 at Mohol ; and during the five years 
ending 1839, 70 slurs at Mddha and 60 at Mohol, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 114. 

^ The details are : 

Mohol-Hadha Millet Rupee Pneet, ISJO-ISOO. 
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M.Vdiia. 


Mohol. 

Ma'diia. 

Year. 


Bdjri. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Jvnri. 
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Bdjri. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Jvdri. 

1830-40 


Skers. 

72 

Shers. 

78 

Skers. 

70 

Shers. 

91 

1856-57 

Shers. 

27 

Shers. 

31 

Skers. 

28 

Shers. 

3.5 

1840-41 


78 

84 

6:5 

84 

1857-58 

17 

27 

19 

26 

1841-42 


96 

lOS 

08 
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18.58-59 

24 

17 

24 

19 

1842-43 
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72 

63 
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l8V.»-00 

38 

46 

38 

45 

1843-44 
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54 

40 

56 

ISWlil 

so 

30 

26 

;;0 

184 4-45 
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35 
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23 

1844-47 
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35 

lB04-(k5 
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35 
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1852-53 
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24 

42 

36 

35 

26 
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49 
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Bom. Gov, Sel, CL. 20, 11.5. 
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is slio-5vn at 223,835 acres and collections at £8139 (Es. 81,390). 
During the first three or four years of the survey lease both tillage 
and revenue increased considerably. Then a decline set and in 
1845-4C both tillage and revenue had gone back almost to the 
point at which they stood in 1839-40. After 1845-46 cultivation 
soon went up to 250,000 acres, and, with slight fluctuations, remained 
at about that amount till 1858-59 which was the tw'entieth year 
of the lease. The area under tillage in 1858-59 was 251,200 acres 
and the realized revenue £9738 (Rs. 97,380). At the close of 
1857-58 about 18,000 acres of arable laud assessed at £580 
(Rs. 5800) were still waste. In the five years ending 1863 this waste 
had been taken and during the five years ending 1869 the whole 
assessed area was held for tillage. In 1871 the waste arable area 
was 170 acres assessed at £5 (Rs. 50). The following statement 
shows the average tillage and revenue during the ten years ending 
1849, 1859, and 1869 P 


Mihlha TiUar/e atiU Revemu, 1S39-1SC0. 


VSAR. 

Tillage. ‘ 

j 

Assess- 

ment. 

Remis- 

sions 

C.'llec- 

tions. 

Rupee Price, j 

Jk h'i. 

D-'jn. 


1 

Acres ] 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Shers. 

Sh' I'S. ; 

1S39-1S40 ... 


02,a0l 

2E4 

90, »i 17 


48 i 

1S40-1859 . 

242.548 , 

94,0.'>.t 

52.T 

9.g.S>S 

m 

•2S i 

IboO-lS'jO ... 

20*;, 932 . 

1, el, 197 

17 

1,01,180 

25 



These figures show that for the ten years ending 1849 the collec- 
tions averaged £9065 (Rs. 90,650), the remissions being about 21 per 
cent. During the ten years ending 1859 the remissions were about 
one-half per cent on an average yearly revenue of £9405 (Rs. 94,050) ; 
and during the ten years ending 1869 the remissions amounted only to 
£2 (Rs.20) a year out of a yearly revenue of £10,120 (Rs.1,01,200). 
For the ten years ending 1 8 -19 the average assessment on ai-able waste 
was £846 (Rs. 8460) and the total i-emissious were £234 (Rs. 23 10) ; 
during the ten yearsending 1859 the area of .arable waste remained 
the same, hut the improved state of the country was shown by the 
decrease in remissions from £234 (Rs. 2340) to £52 (R.s. 520) ; fur 
the ten years endiug 1869 the average assessment on waste land was 
only £75 (Rs.750) while the average remissions were .£'2 (Rs. 20). 
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^ Bora. Gov. Sel, CL. 110 - 111, 1 15. Tlio revision survey lUagrara shows that 
the survey lease (ISoO- ISCO) Tilfaiie rose from *223,000 acres in 1830-40 to 247,000 
acres in 1842-43, fell to 230,000 acres in the next year, and in the four follow ing 
years rose to 250, (X)0 acres in 1S47'4S. Fu the next three years it fell to 233, OlM) acies 
in iSaO-ol, rose to 245.000 acres the foih»\\ inn year, and a<<ain fell to 238,000 acics 
in 1852-53. In the next live years it varied between 244,0(3o acres in 1853-54 and 

242.000 acres in 1857-58 After 1857-58 it continued t'o rise until the area reached 

270.000 acres in 1805-00. In the next three years there was no chani^e, the cTinount 
in each year being tlie same as in 1805-00. Com.fa'I'IOvs rose fioiii Es. 82.00o m 
1830-40 to Ks. 05,(H)0 in 1842-43, fell to ils. Sl,0tH) in 1845-40, and again rose to 
3ls. 90,000 in 1847-48. In the next six yeai^^, excejit in 1851-52 and 1852-53 when 
they w'ere Es. 93.500, tliey fell to Hs. 90,CMK) in 1853-54. They rose to Es. 90,000 
in *1854-5.5 and again ftll to Es. 93,<M)0 in IS57-5S After I So7 -58 there was a con- 
tinued rise until the amount icaclied Es. 1,03,000. I>uring tlic'^e thirty years 
the colleidions averaged 90.000. Efmi.s^ions amounted to Rs. SOOO in 1839-40, 
ils. 13,(K)0 111 1845-40, E% 2000 in 1540-47, and Es. 4000 in 1853-54, Bom. Gov. 8cl. 
CL. 8-9. 

B 125-43 
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In 1839-40 of 1282 wells 190 were out of repair. During the 
survey lease niuety-eight wells were repaii’ed and put in working 
order and 8G1 new wells were sunk, making in 1870 a total of 
2051 working wells. As in Indapur these improvements kept 
pace with the increase of capital. During the first ten years of 
the survey lease only fifty-seven wells were made, during the next 
ten years 214 were made, and in the last ten years 690. Assuming 
as in Indapur that each well cost about £40 (Rs. 400) and each old 
well was repaired at a cost of £15 to £17 10s. (Rs. 150- 175), during 
the thirty years' survey lease more than £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000) 
had been spent on wells. The people had also contributed over 
£700 (Rs. 7000) towards building village offices or chdrdis and 
rest-houses or The sale price of dry-crop land, 

which iu 1839 was almost nothing, during the settlement, as is 
shown later on, rose to twelve to fifteen years’ purchase, or taking 
the assessment at about one l<!I:h of rupees iu 1870 the property in 
land represented £1 50,000 or fifteen h(/.7is of rupees.- During the 
thirty years of the survey lease population had advanced from 
G 1,1 95 to 80,G7G or 20 per cent;'* farm bullocks from 24,793 to 
28,490 or lopercenC; carts from 435 to 1323 or 204 percent; 
and ploughs from 1758 to 2123 or 38 percent; other cattle had 
decreased from 00,345 to 59,193 or 11 per cent. 

In 1871 the dry-crop tillage was la.x and careless, though not 
perhaps more careless than in the neighbouring parts of the 
Deccan. The land was never ploughed more than once in thi’ee 
or four years and little or no attention was paid to any rotation in 
the raising of crops. Mr. Fletcher thought this careless tillage 
was not due to a want of cattle as the returns showed one ox to 
every 11 1 acres while iu Nariad one of the most highly tilled parts 
of the Presidency the proportion was one ox to nine acres.® Mr. 
Grant the Survey Superintendent was of opinion that the slovenly 
tillage was duo to the low us.sessment which since the rise in prices 
reprcsenteil a very small proportion of the outturn. The result of 
the very low rates was that the people took large areas of land 
and worked them carelessly.** The Survey Commissioner Licutc- 


’ Forty-five offices or rhdnli^ were built at a cost of Rs. TSfiO of wliiuli Govern- 
ment panl Rs. 3048 and the people Rs 4821 ; and twenty-one rest-houses or ilharm- 
.^ha!d-< were built at a cost of Rs. (>982 of which Rs. 427.) were paid by Government 
ajid Rs. 20S7 hy the people. Of the total eo.st of Rs. 14,8.31 Goveruineut paiel 
Rs. 732.3 and the people Rs 7.30.S. Rmin. Gov. Sol. CL 10 

= Bom. Gov. Sel.CL. 12, 112, 113. 

^ t oiiipaicd with 31 per cent in the .adjoining siih-dn ision of Ind.ipur this increase 
of 2i) per cent in M.idha was small. Rut the iiumhcr of people to tliu.s<iuare mile of 
aiableare.i wasIlSOO) 1 19 in Iinl.lpur and (l.S(19) 140 iu M.idlia. Rom. Gov. Sel. CL. 11. 

< Coiisideriiig tile large expansion of tillage this iiieiease of only 13 per cent 
in farm cattle is les.s th.iii might have heeii exiieeted. This se.ireity of eattlu was 
doubtless 111 some measure the reason of the .slovenly and l.ix' cultiv.ation iiotieeil in 
the text. Mr. Grant, Snrv. Siipt. 1.S71, Rom. LoV. Sel. CL. 11, and Limit. -Col. 
Francis, .Siirv. (,’omr. LS7L Rom. Gox , .8el. CL. 11.3. Bom. Gov. 8eL CL. .8-9. 

Ill siippoi t ol Ills X lew that the extreme Iiuhtness <4 the i.ates had fax'oured a 
sluxenlv style of tillage, .Mr. (Iraiit ipioted file tollowums sentences fiom .MeCiilloeh : 
‘ It IS ditiieult to say xvhetln-r the over or under renting of land lie most in|urioii.s If 
a faim lie too high-rented, th.at is it no exertion of .shill ,,r reasonable outlay on tlie 
part ut the tenant will enable him to (lay his rent and obtain a fair return for Ills 
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nant Colonel Francis did not agree -with Mr. Grant that the 
careless tillage was due to the low rates. Colonel Francis thought 
the chief cause of the slovenly tillage was the uncertain and 
insufficient rainfall. Until rain fell the ground was so hard that it 
could not be worked and when rain fell the object was not to work 
a small plot of ground elaborately but to loosen as much of the 
surface as possible before it again dried. The difficulty was in- 
creased by the small number of cattle. That the slovenliness was 
not due to laziness, he thought, was shown by the care with which 
the garden lands which had a certain supply of water were tilled.^ 
In suitable places, as in the village of Kurul on the Sholapur- 
Satara road and in the villages on the Barsi road, the people 
showed their willingness to work by their zeal in developing the 
cart traffic.^ 

In 1809-70 in the eighty-eighC surveyed villages of Madha the 
proportion of the tilled area which was under the ditferent crops 
was of the A'/iU)'//’ or early crops, hdjr! IS' S per cent, rice IT per 
cent, tobacco O'o per cent, sugarcane O'O per cent, midki I'G per 
cent, and 0'5 per cent, total 23T percent; and of the rabi 

or late crops Jvdri 64'7 per cent, wheat IT per cent, gram I G per 
cent, cotton 9'4 per cent, linseed O'o per cent, miscellaneous 8 
per cent, and fallow I'G per cent, total 7G'9 per cent. The areas 
under the different crops were rice 3-541 acres, sugarcane 1770 
acres, ^Vdn 185,909 acres, tobacco 1770 acres, wheat 3541 acres, 
gram 5312 acres, hujri G3,740 acres, cotton 31,870 acres, linseed 
1771 acres, matki 5312 acres, kulthi 1770 acres, miscellaneous crops 
28,329 acres, and fallow 5312 acres, total 339,917 acres. There 
were 88,880 people lodged in 18,243 houses; 3319 wells, 2439 for 
watering, 148 for di’inking, and 732 out of repair; 1375 carts; 2GG9 
ploughs; G1 41 milch and young buffaloes; 17,492 cows; 31,787 
plough oxen ; 182G buffaloes ; 39,115 sheep ; and 1727 horses.'* 

There were 7625 distinctly recorded kluftdn or holdings ; the 
average area of each holding was 4G acres ; the average number of 
husbandmen to each holding was 1'8 ; the av'crage area of cultivation 
to each head of the total population was four acres and for each 
head of the agricultural population twenty-live acres ; the average 
area to each plough, 13-3 acres; the average assessment on each 
holding £2 14s. 4^1. (Ks. 27,%). The population was 1484 to 
the square mile of the total area and 1G14 to the square mile ot the 
arable area; the realizable assessment was 4*'. 75(1. (Rs. 2 c(s. 4ji) 


trou}>le, he ects dispiriteil. Tlie farm is in conseijncnce ill in.-inaged, seonrging crops 
are resorted to, and ultimately it is tin own on the landlord's hands in an impoverished 
■and di'tei'iorated condition. Ihit the disadvantaoes atteiidiiio the iiiider-reiitiiio of land 
are hardly less ohmoiis. To make farnier.s leave tho.se routine pr.ietiees to w iiioh they 
are veiy stroiiL'ly attached and become really indu.'-triinis and enterprising, tliey iiiiist 
not on]}- have the power ot rasing in the world, but their rent must lie such .is to 
impress them with a conviction that if they do not e.vert thoiiiseives their ruin will 
assiiredU follow. Estates that are iiiidcr-reiited .are, uiiiforiiily almost, farmed in 
an inferior .st\le compared with those that are let at their f.iir value, and the tenants 
are not gciicrallj- in good circumstances.’ 15om. (hiv. Sel. CL. {>. 

‘ Bom? (lov. Sel. ( L. Ill - 11‘2. ’ Bom. Bov. ,Sel. CL. 1). 

'* Of the eighty-eight snrtcyed villages eighty-two were ( iovernment and six two- 
owuered un/wi/m/a. ■* Boin. Oov, Sel. CL. 40, 44, 4(i. 
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to each head of the population, £-89 2s. 2\il. (Rs. 391 i/s. l^) to the 
square mile of the arable area, and £34 7v. G:^(/. (Rs. 343 as. 121) to 
the square mile of the whole area. The survey ha ma I or total assess- 
ment on waste and arable lands, deducting the value of alienations, 
was £o9 2s. 4d. (Rs. 391 o.s. 2§) to the square mile of arable area 
and £34 ts. 8%d. (Rs. 343 as. 13 j) to the square mile of the total area.^ 

In contrast to their state in 1839, in 1871 the bulk of the people 
were prosperous and independent. The only exception was the 
holders of land whose payments were less than £1 (Rs. 10), who 
from the Hindu rule of dividing property, had been left with a’share 
of land which was not large enough for their sup|X)rt. In bad 
seasons these small holders suffered considerably." Since the 1839 
settlement the value of land had greatly risen. In 1839 dry-crop 
land had no sale value nor could money be raised on its security. 
Mortgages were granted on garden and private or !niim lands ; but 
Lieutenant M ingate was uuable to tiud a single recent case of a 
price being given for the privilege of occupying Government dry- 
crop land. As a contrast to the above Mr. Grant notices that when 
he was in Madlia in 1870, in the village of Madha eighteen acres 
of land assessed at .£1 IG.?. (Rs. 18) and containing two wells one 
built and one half-built, .sold for £100 (Rs. 1000), and two dry-crop 
ovjirmjaf numbers containing 3|.J- acres as.sessed at 3.?. Gd, (Rs. IJ) 
sold for £3 (Rs. 30) ; in the village of Darphal four acres assessed 
at G.b’. (Rs. 3) sold for £3 (Rs_. 30) ; and in the village of Padsali 23 
acres assessed at £l (Rs. 10) in which a well had lately been built 
were bought by the village Vani for £3-5 (Rs. 3.70), and ho refused 
to part with the field though he was offered £200 (Rs. 2000). This 
was an exceptional case. The ordinary sale value for dry crop land 
varied from twelve to fifteen years’ purchase.^ 

As the waste lands had not been measured in Mr. Prinirle’s 
survey, a frcsli mcasureinent was required. This showed that'^the 
area under tillage was 3-7, GKO acres in excess of the area on which 
asse.ssmfut was paid, representing a yearly loss to Government of 
about £2000 (Rs. 20,000;. It was also found advi.sable to rec!as.s 
the land. In 1839-40 the Mohol group was assessed at ten per 
cent and the iiladha group at five per cent above the Indapur 
rates. At the close of the thirty years’ lease there was no material 
difference between the Mohol and the Mtidha prices.^ The tract 
had been so opened by road.s and by the railway that their position 
as regards markets was precisely the same. Mr. Grant therefore 
proposed a general highest dry-crop acre rate of 2.v. M. (Rs 1 1) 
fur the whole group and a .special rate of 2s. Gd. (Rs. li) for fifteen 
villages withiu five miles of the railway stations of ,Mohol Madha and 


’ Ttvm. Oov. Sfl. 4.>. 2 Bom. Gov. .SfL CL, 1] l]o 

’Bom, Gov. Sol GI.. 12, 112, 11.1. ’ 

> lluiiii- Uiqton vo.u^ tm.lin- l.St!) w.-is .11 por cent clie.nj.er in JPullna tlian 
in Mol,ol;uur,.m, tl,.. ten >em.ei„luigl,S.-,a six per eent elieap. r ; mnl .lurii.o ti.e 
ten ye, ns eintin^ 1st, it tlie <litlere,ir,. w.v. little more tlian oim h.ilf per cent There 
wa, even le.s ,lifler< nce in to;-'. Dm-ino the ten years en.liiie 1M‘I h.ijn ii.i.s ■’ per 
cent .leaiei at M.i.lha tli.in in .Moliol ; ,lui my' the ten yoais emlim< TS.V.I it w as 1' per 
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Barsi Road. For seventy-seven^ villages whose thirty years’ lease 
had expired or was soon to expire, the effect of the revised 
settlement was (January 1871) an increase of 77 per cent.” In 
spite of this large addition the average acre rate was only Is. 2d, 
(9^ as.). No extra assessment was placed on well garden lands, 
the highest acre rate for which was the same as for first class dry- 
crop lands.^ Government sanctioned the proposed rates. They 
approved the principle of laying no extra cess on well-watered 
lands. They ordered that the highest dry-crop rate should be 
imposed only on such of these lands as were formerly subjected 
to extra well-assessment and not on lands watered from wells sunk 
during the survey lease. They observed that it was of the utmost 
importance to give every encouragement to the sinking of wells 
in a tract whose rainfall was so light and uncertain. Any applica- 
tions which might be made for advances for well-sinking would 
meet with favourable consideration.^ 

In 1871-72 the revised survey settlement was introduced into 
Sholapur. At the time of the revision the Sholapur sub-division 
included 150 villages. Of these 112 Government and two alienated 
villages belonged to the original Sholapur sub-division ; nine were 
villages of the Nipanikar’s which had lapsed to Government since the 
former survey ; fifteen Government villages and one alienated village 
had been transferred from the old Mohol sub-division ; and eleven 
villages had been received from the Nizam. The revised settlement 
was introduced into 147 of the Government and one of the alienated 
villages. The total area of the 135 Government villages included 
in the survey diagrams was 789 square miles or 504,080 acres, and 
the number of inhabitants 135,710 or 172 to the square mile. At 
ShoMpur during the eighteen years ending 1870 the rainfall had 
varied from 13'G5 inches in 1855 to 35'78 inches in 1869, and 
averaged 2G’5 inches.^ At the time of the 1840 survey settlement 
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’ Of the 82 fioveninient villages five were settled in ISde-.iS. Inquiry was being 
made whether their lease was to Iw held toh.ave expired with tlie rest of the sub- 
division or to be coiitinuable for thirty years from the date vheii the rates wei’e 
introduced. Bom Gov. 8el CL. lo, 107. 

- The details were : Rental at old or 1830 r.ates on cultivated land Rs. 1,00,531, on 
waste Ks. 48, total Rs. 1,00,579 ; at new rates on cultivated laud Ks. 1,77,933, on 
waste Rs. 11.5, total Rs. 1,78,048. Bom. Gov. 8el. CL. 15. 

■* Mr. H. M. Grant, Surv. Supt. 40 of 12th .laimary 1871, Com. Gov. Sel.CL. 5-lG. 

■* Gov. Res. 2757 of Otli June 1871 and 4050 of 22nd August 1871, Bom, Gov. Sel. 
CL. 125-1.30. 

® The details are ; Shohtpur-Puona Rainfall, lSjJ-lS70. 
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the people were much distressed. One of the chief changes which 
had taken place during the thirty years of the survey lease was 
the opening of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway connecting 
Sholapur with the eastern and western shores of the continent of 
Hindustan. As Sholapur was the only railway station within the sub- 
division, it, as in 1840, continued the chief market for local produce. 
Besides the railway, during the survey lease many roads had been 
opened. Among these the chief were to Poona, Haidarabad, 
Pandharpur, Akalkot, and Bijapur. So great an impulse had been 
given to traffic that during the thirty years the number of carts 
had risen from 219 to 1 107 or 433 per cent and during the seven 
years ending 1870-71 the tolls had yielded a revenue varying from 
£1502 (Rs. 15,620) in 1807-08 to £2145 (Rs. 21,450) in 1800-07, and 
averaging £1814 (Rs. 18,140).^ There were public ferries on the 
Sina at Lamboti, Tirha, Vadakbal, and V'angi ; and on the Bhima at 
Ghodeslivar, Takli, and Bandarkauta. The farm of these ferries 
during the five years ending 1871 averaged £339 Ss. (Rs.8394). 
In the Sholapur cantonment during the seven years ending 1871 
jvuri rupee prices had ranged from 28 pounds in 1804-65 to 51 in 
1808-09 and averaged 38, smd bdjri from 21 to 54 pounds and 
averaged 33 pounds.^ 

During the survey lease in 135 Government villages the 
average yearly tillage increased from 345,620 acres during the ten 
years ending 1851 to 355,020 acres during the ten years ending 1 861, 
and to 379,490 during the ton years ending 1871. Collections 
increased from an average of £14,046 (Rs. 1,40,400) in the ten 
years ending 1851 to £15,207 (Rs. 1,52,070) in the ten years ending 
1801, and to £10,213 (Rs. 1,02,130) in the ten years ending 1871. 
The corresponding fall in remissions was from £30 18s. (Rs. 309) 
in the first period to £8 Os. (Rs. 83) in the second period and to 


' The details are : Sholqmr Cart-Tmfnc TM-Farm, ISHi-lSTl. 
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£8 4s. (Rs. 82) in the third period. ^ At the time of the 1840 settle- 
ment there were 1119 wells in working order and 463 out of 
repair. During the thirty years’ lease 213 or nearly one-fifth of the 
wells then at work had fallen into disrepair ; seventy-five of the old 
wells had been repaired and 537 new wells built of which 298 or 
nearly three-fifths had been made during the ten years ending 
1870. The result was an increase in working wells of 395 or 
35'3 per cent. In January 1872 the great Ekruk lake had been com- 
pleted about three miles to the north of Sholapur. Of other public 
works during the lease sixty-two village offices or chdvdis and thirteen 
rest-houses or dharmshdlds had been built at a cost of £1827 
(Rs. 18,270) of which about £974 (Rs. 9740) had been paid by Govern- 
ment and £853 (Rs. 8530) by the people. During the survey lease 
in 135 Government villages, population had increased from 106,962 
to 135,710 or 26‘8 per cent ; bullocks from 32,807 to 41,303 or 
25'8 per cent ; carts from 219 to 1167 or 433 per cent; and ploughs 
from 2137 to 4511 or 111 per cent. On the other hand cattle sheep 
and goats showed a decrease from 86,080 to 61,829 or 28 per cent.® 
During the lease the material wealth of the villages had greatly 
increased and the condition of the people much improved.'^ 

Though less careless than it had been in 1840 the tillage was 
slovenly.* Except in the outlying villages of Mangrul, Arli, Kale- 
gaon, and Kakramba little pains were taken with the soil ; neither 
weeding nor except in Kalegaon manuring was attended to. Near 
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* Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 2.t5. During the first two years of the survey lease (1841-1843) 
in 120 Sholapur villages the cultivateil area was about 314,000 acres and the collections 
£13,100 (Us. 1,31,000), £227 (Rs. 2270) being remitted in 1841-42 and £28 (Ks. 280) 
in 1842-43. The average waste of these two years w.as 28,000 acres or about one- 
twelfth of the whole area. In the two ye.ars ending 184,o cultivation fell to 297,000 
acres, and the waste rose to 44,400 acres or to about one-eighth. During the three 
years ending 1848 cultivation and collections rose, the average being 322,045 acres 
cultivated and £13,909 (Ks. 1,39,090) collected. During the throe years ending 1851 
tillage fell to 31,3, (K»0 acres and collections to £13,0.30 I Ks. 1,.30,.300). During the 
three years eiiiling 18.34 the average cultivation was 308,000 acres, the collections 
£13,400 (Ks. 1,34,090), and the waste 3.5,800 acres or about oiie-teiith. During the 
four years ending 18.38 the ciiltiv.ation rose to 31 5, OtlO acres and the collections to 
£13,890 (Ks 1,38,909). In the three years ending ISlil the average cultivation 
rose to 335,300 acres and the average collections to £14,510 (Ks. 1,45,100) and the 
waste fell to 9940 acres or one thirty-fifth. The .aver.agc collections for the ten years 
ending 1801 were nearly four per cent in excess of the ten years ending 1851. 
During the ten j-ears ending 1871 the average cultivation was 344,384 acres, and the 
average collections £14,8.89 (Ks. 1,48,890) or seven per cent in excess of those of the 
second decade and nearly eleven per cent in excess of those of the first decade. The 
arable waste had shrunk to about the thousandth part of the whole area. In the 
fifteen villages transferred from Mohol to Shol.tiuir the avetwge waste during the five 
years ending 1846 was 4932 acres or 13',S per cent, and the average collections .£1181 
(Rs, 11,810). During the five years ending 1.S51 the average yearly collections rose to 
£1233 (Ks. 12,330) and the waste fell to 1992 acres or three percent. During the ten 
years ending Ibtil collections averaged £1284 (Ks. 12,840) and w.aste 1366 acres ; and 
during tlie ten years ending 1871 cidlcctions .averaged £1324 (Ks. 13,240) and waste 
ai as only 019 per cent. Bom. (iov, Sel. CL 168-169. 

- Looking to the great increase in ploughs and carts compared with the increase in 
bullocks, and to the decrease in cattle sheep and goats, the Survey Superintendent, 
Lieiiteiiant-Coluiiel IN'.iddingtoii (.January 1872), doubted the correctness of the return. 
Bom. (iov. Scl, CL. I(i2- 163. ® Bom. (iov. Sel. CL. 223. 

^ ‘ My own olistTVRtions lead me to dissent from the opinion Messrs. Fletcher and 
Waddington have expressed. ( )f late j'cars I have noticed a considerable improvement 
in the cultivation of this part of tlie Deccan.’ Col. Fraueijs, iSurv. Coinr. 43t) of 30th 
MvTrch 137-) Dom. Uov. -Sel. CL. 
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Sholapur a large area of land let for grazing paid eighteen times 
the Government assessment.^ Three-fourths of the tillage was 
jvdri, hdjri came next but with only one-tenth of the jvciri. With 
the ji'dri occasional rows of safEower which required little moisture 
were almost always grown. Coarse rice was raised in hollows where 
water lodged and the rice was occasionally followed by a crop of 
pulse. Neither Mauritius sugarcane nor the mulberry nor the 
potato was grown. About 14,000 acres or 3‘6 per cent of the whole 
tillage was given to cotton. Surangi or Indian madder was grown 
in small quantities in dry-crop lands. The garden crops were sugar- 
cane, plantains, guavas, limes, earthnut, wheat, turmeric, and 
vegetables. Turmeric was chiefly grown in the outlying villages 
in rotation with sugarcane and wheat.'^ The chief market was the 
town of Sholapur with 31,000 people among whom were over 7000 
traders and craftsmen. At its weekly market £1500 (Rs. 15,000) 
worth of cotton goods and blankets woven in and near Sholapur, 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) worth of grain, and £50 (Rs. 500) or £00 
(Rs. 600) of horses and cattle were offered for sale. Weekly markets 
were also held at Ghodeshvar, Keshar Jovalga, Mandrup, Mangrul, 
Mardi, Musti, Vadala, and Valsang, where £30 to £250 (Rs.300- 
Rs. 2500) worth of goods changed hands. Large quantities of cotton 
robes or sddis, turbans, coarse cloth or hhuJ.i, and carpets were woven; 
and the blankets commanded good prices. Sholapur had 6425 
cotton looms, 4250 weavers, 310 dyers ; and 840 thread spinners ; 
Valsang had 200 weavers and 100 dyers and Ahirvadi, Ghodeshvar, 
Hotgi, Mandrup, Mardi, and Salgad had many looms. The yearly 
value of the produce of the cotton hand-looms of the sub-division 
was estimated at £57,600 (Rs. 5,76,000), of the woollen goods at 
£3900 (Rs. 39,000), of the brass and copper vessels at £2500 
(Rs. 25,000), and of the iron tools at £3000 (Rs. 30,000), that is a 
total of £67,000 (Rs. 6,70,000). In 1872 the people seemed well off 
and well clothed, and the villages were much better kept and better 
cleaned than tlioseof Indapur and Bhiinthadi. Land sold readily at 
ten to seventy years’ purchase.'^ 

The Sholapur sub-division was remeasured and the lands reclassed. 
In twenty-four of fifty-three numbers taken at a venture from the 
survey records the cri’or in the former measurement exceeded six 


1 Tlie details are : Shttlupiir Qraziug LaM Colhcliona, 1S71. 
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“In 1S70-71 in the 147 riovcmnieiit villages into whidi the rf’\ised siirvpy rates 
w ere inti odueed tlie p( n'entaires <»t the w hole area devoted to the ilifTeront crops -weie 
among the early crops, /yo// / 7 r», CMitton net' 1 5, sugarcane OS, mrtiki 0'2, and 
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per cent ; and in six cases it exceeded twenty per cent. The former 
classification proved suspiciously faulty. Out of eighty-oiie numbers 
taken at random in thirty the difference of classification exceeded 
three annas, in ten numbers the difference exceeded five annas, and 
in one instance the fault was more than eleven annas. In some 
of the best placed villages the rates had been exceptionally low. In 
the lands of the flourishing city of Sholapur the average acre rate 
was 7d. (4g as.) ; and the average in the rich villages of Degaon 
and Bala was 7^d. (5 as.) and 9|d. (firh as.). The new classing 
brought to light great inequalities in the former settlement. A highest 
dry-crop acre rate of 2.s. 9d. (Rs. If) raised Dahitna 186 per cent while 
with the same highest rate Togarhali rose only 4o per cent ; again in 
Khed and Kegaon, neighbouring villages with a similar highest rate, 
the increase in Khed was 127 and in Kegaon only 2 per cent. Ex- 
cluding the eleven villages received from the Nizam, the unrecorded 
land found under tillage represented about seven per cent of the 
whole tillage area. Its assessment at the revision average dry-crop 
acre rate of Is. 5d. (11 J- «s.) amounted to £1983 (Rs. 19,830). The 
Survey Superintendent proposed highest drj'-crop acre rates of 
3s. (Rs. li) for the lands of the Sholapur city, 2s. 9d. (Rs. If) for 
the surrounding villages, and 2s. Gd. (Hs. Ij) for those more distant. 
For the Mandrup villages which had not profited so much by the 
opening of the railwaj' and still depended on ferries to cross the 
Sina during the rains, the proposed rates were 2s. 6d. (Rs. Ij) for 
the nearest and 2s. 3d. (Rs. If) for the more distant villages. ^ Com- 
pared with £17,410 (Rs. 1,74,100) the assessment on the land held 
for tillage in 1870-71 the revision survey rental was £30,931 
(Rs. 3,09,310) that is an increase of 77 per cent. The 1548 acres of 
arable waste were assessed at £08 (Rs. 080) and brought the total 
assessment to £30,999 (Rs. 3,09,990). The details are : 

Shuhipvr liei-hrj Sftthment, 1871-7". 
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The area watered from channels w.as small. It was almost 
confined to Arli, Kalegaon, Salgad, and other outlying villag-os. For 
those a highest acre rate of 12.s. (Rs. 0) e.xclusive of dry-crop 
assessment, for first class water-supply, descending to os. (Rs. If) 


1 The details .ire : Cla.ss I. liiehest uiy-crop acre r.ate 3'-. (Rs. It) for the Sholapur 
city; Class II. U'C (Rs. Ijp fur 39 villages adjuinini; the city ; Class lit. ‘ds. M. 
(Us. li)foi .■)’J villages withiii a radius of five miles ur on high roads ; Class IV. 2,s. 3(/. 
(Rs, iv) fur 0-5 villages, beyond that distance and chiefly in Mandrup; total 147 
villages , 

Ji l'3j— 44 
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in the lowest class, was proposed. The total assessment on account 
of water was only £190 (Rs. 1990). It was proposed that lands 
under wells built during the survey lease should be exempted from 
any extra assessment, and that lauds under wells which existed 
before the original lease .should pay nothing beyond the highest 
dry-crop rate. For 2-503 acres which yielded coarse rice and 
sometimes a second crop of pulse a highest acre rate of (is. (Rs. 3) 
was proposed. Want of information regarding the area command- 
ed, and the quantity of the supply, prevented the Superintendent 
making any proposals for the lands under the Ekruk lake.^ The 
proposed rates were sanctioned bj' Government in April 1872.- 

In 1872-73 the revised survey settlement was introduced into thirty- 
three villages of the Pandharpur sub-division. As noticed above the 
Pandharpur sub-division was settled by the survey department in 
18.57-58 when it formed part of Satara. It was transferred to 
Sholapur in 1864. Of the thirtj'-three villages thirty formerly 
belonged to the Mohol-Madhaand three to the Sholapur sub-division. 
They were transferred to Pandharpur in 1866. The term of their 
settlement expired with that of Miidha in 18C9 and revised rates 
were proposed in 1872-73. These villages Lay to the south of 
the jSIadha sub-division and between IMadha and the Bhima river 
which had formerly been the boundary between Mohol-Madha and 
Pandharpur. They comprised a narrow strip of country about forty 
miles in length skirting the banks of the Bhima. The town of 
Pandharpur, though on the opposite side of the river, was in the 
centre of the group. Their area was 104,300 acres of which about 
9-5,000 acres were arable. During the thirty-throe years ending 
1872, except in 18-53-54 when £8-3 (Rs. 8.50) were remitted, there 
were no remissions between 1847 and 1871. In 1871-72 the remis- 
sions amounted to £842 (Rs. 8420) or one-fourth of the whole land 
revenue. Notwithstanding this large deficit the average collections 
of the ton years before revision were a little in excess of those for 
the preceding ten years ; and, throwing out 1871-72, the collections 
for the twenty-four years before the revision had been steady 
at £3400 to £3600 (Es. 31,000 to Rs. 36,000). During the thirteen 
years ending 1852 the area of arable waste averaged 6’4 per cent, 
during the next ten years I'O, and during the last ten it was 
inappreciable.® The question of fitting rates was almost already 
settled. The adjoining Madha village.s on the north had now rates 
introduced in 1871-72 and the I’andharpur villages on the south 
were settled in 1 857-58 by the Dluirwar or .Soiifhorn llaratha country 
survey. In the lladha villages to the north the highest diy-crop 
acre rate was 2.s. 3d. (Rs. 1],) while in the Pandharpur villages to 
the south it varied from 2.-,-. 3d. (Rs. If) in Pamlhaipur and tiopaljinr 
to 1*'. 9d. (14 I/s.). Considering the i-isc in ]irodiu'C prices since 
the southern Pandharpur village.s had been settlcel in 1857, Colonel 


^ Liput.-(Vil. Survey SiiiiciniteiuUiit, IVA < f ir)tli Jaiuiary 1872, I’oin. 

Kov. Sfl. <’L. l.V.t- 174 

<-rov Kcs. of Aj>ril 1S7- aiul (J3S0 of ‘J4tli December IS72, Boiu. 

iinv. Sul. CL. 24ib ‘ Bom. Sd. CF.. 270. 
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Waddington thought the highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 3(1. 
(Rs. Ig) imposed in 1871 in the neighbouring Madha villages a fit 
rate for the present group of thirty-three Pandharpur villages. 
The effect of the Madha rates was as shown below to raise the assess- 
ment on occupied land from £3605 (Rs. 36,050) to £6271 
(Rs. 62,710) that is an increase of 74 per cent : 

Pand/iarjH/r Pei‘ti>ion Si^tthmnit , 1S72-7S. 
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In some villages the new rates raised the assessment over 100 
per cent, in Ardnari the rise was over 1.50 per cent. The average 
increase in the Madha sub-division had been 77 per cent and the 
average acre rate Is. 2d. (9^ as.). In the present Pandharpur group 
of thirty-three villages, though the average acre rate was Is. Ifd. 
(llyV «s.), the increase was only 74 per cent. Channel-watered land 
was found in only four villages and the area watered was very small. 
For this a highest acre rate of Os. (Rs. 3) descending to Is. (Re. 4) 
was proposed. Well- watered lauds were treated in the same way 
as the well- watered lands of Madha. Of gadi or rice land there 
were only four acres for which the highe.st Sholapur acre rate of 
6s. (Rs. 3) was proposed. Only three villages had grass or kumn 
lands. In 1871 the grass of those villages was sold for £81 4s. 
(Rs. 812). The average receipts during the first thirteen years 
of the lease had been £2.5 2s. (Rs. 25l), during the next ten 
years £42 (Rs. 420), and during the last ten years £106 14.s. 
(Rs. 1067). The survey rates were not applied to these grass lands. 
They continued to bo put to yearly auction. In forwarding the 
Superintendent’s proposals the Survey Commissioner Colonel Francis 
increased the rates of four villages about four miles round Pandharpur. 
This change raised the enhancement under the revised rates from 
74 to 76 per cent.' Government sanctioned the propo.sed rates as 
modified by the Survmy Comuiissioner.- 
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In 1872-73 tlie revised survey settlement was introduced into 
Biirsi. In 1872-73, except some outlying villages on the north-east, 
the Barsi sub-division was fairly regular in shape and was 
surrounded hy the temtories of the Nizam. From the Balaghat 
hills on the north, with an average breadth of about twenty-three 
miles, Barsi stretched sonth twentj'-five to twenty-eight miles. 
There was a gradual south-westerly slope with a succession of dips 
and rises from east to w'est between each of the streams which 
crossed the sub-division, the slopes to the crests of the different 
water-sheds growing more and more gentle towards the east. 
As usual the richest land was towards the bottom of the slopes 
which commonly became almost level along the banks of the 
streams and were generally dotted with clumps of magnificent 
mango trees. Scarcely any of the soil was so poor as to bear 
nothingbut spear-grass. Even the barrennest parts had earth enough 
to yield good grass during the rains. On the whole Barsi was the best 
part of iSholapur. There were no large riv'ers, the chief being the 
Bhogavati, which, after cros.sing the sub-division, fell into the Sina. 
The miuor streams were the .Sina, Chandni, Xagjhari, Bedki, Zarina, 
and Ram. The rainfall was heavier in Barsi than in any other part 
of Shohipur. The appearance of the sub-division, even in so dry a 
year as 1871, the green grass and splendid river-side trees, the pools 
in almost every stream bed, the number of working wells, and the 
nearness of the water to the surface, satisfied (14th August 1872) 
Colonel IVaddington that Bar.si had a better climate than any other 
part of Sholapur to the north of the Bhirna. At the towiiof Barsiduring 
the nine years ending 1871 the fall had varied from 16'C7 inches in 
1871 to -i3T 9 inches in 1870 and averaged 2.j-G2 inches.^ Barsi was 
about thirteen miles distant from the Balaghat hills. In Colonel 
lYaddingtou’s opinion the country between Barsi and the hills had 
a heavier fall than Barsi. Little land was watered except from 
wells. There were no large waterworks. The dam of the old 
Karkera re.servoir in Koreg-aim in the extreme north-we.st had been 
repaired by Government about ]8-j8 but was carried away in the 
floods of 1870, which also destroyed the dam of the Kaudgaon pond 
in the ca.st of the sub-division. 

In 1840-41 when the survey settlement w'as introduced, thepeoph 
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■were much depressed. In the early years of Britishrule the sub-division 
■was flourishing; nearly the whole of the land being under tillage. 
Owing to the fall in prices in 1835-36 the revenue and 
cultivation -were little more than one-half -what they had been 
nine years before. Barsi produce prices were not available for the 
years before 1856. In the Survey Superintendent’s opinion 
the rise must have been quite as great in Barsi as in the 
neighbouring sub-divisions and could not have been less than 
60 to 70 per cent. The average prices of jvdri and Idjri between 
1866-07 and 1871-72 were ab-mt three times as high as the prices 
between 1856-57 and 1860-61 and the difference in the price of 
wheat was even greater. During the fifteen years ending 1871 
the rupee price of jvdri had varied from sixty-one to thirteen shers 
and averaged about thirty-three shem} In the first year of the 
survey settlement the Barsi villages made a very sudden advance. A 
bad season in 1845-46 checked the advance and several years of 
variable revenue and tillage followed. But about 1853-54 a steady 
upward turn set in and by about 1860 the full rental began to be 
realized. Between 1861 and 1872 the full rental continued to be 
realized tvithout any remission. During the twelve years ending 
1852 the average collections were £10,374 (Rs. 1,03,740), the average 
waste 40,803 acres, and the average remissions £44*2 (Rs. 4420). 
At the time of the settlement Captain Wingate estimated that in 
1840-41 the first year of the settlement the assessment on the land 
under cidtivation would be £8400 (Rs. 84,000). But the records show 
that in the first year of the new settlement 25,000 acres of waste 
were taken for tillage and the revenue rose to £10,688 (Rs. 1,06,880). 
Still 50,000 acres or little more than one-fifth of tbe whole arable 
area was waste, and £892 (Rs. 8920) of remissions were allowed. 
In 1841-42 7000 acres of waste were taken for tillage and only £17 
(Rs. 170) were granted in remissions. In 1842-43 the waste again 
rose to 46,986 acres and in the following year to 55,246. In 1844- 
45 the waste was slightly less and in 1845-16 over 11,000 acres 
were taken for tillage, but the remissions amounted to the large 
sum of £1087 (Rs. 40,870). In 1816-47 over 18,000 acres were 
taken for tillage atid the waste reduced to 24,254 acres, and only £32 
(Rs. 320) were remitted. Prom 1846-47 tillage again gradually 
declined until in 1851-52 the ■waste amounted to 35,490 acres or 
about one-seventh of the whole area. In 1852-53 tillage again 
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shrank and the waste rose to 41,1G7 acres ; remissions were only 
JtS (Rs. 80). After 1852-53 the waste rapidly decreased while 
collections rose and remissions dwindled until in 18G1-62 the twenty- 
second year of the settlement there were 263.3 acres of waste, the 
collections were £12,348 (Ks. 1,23, 180), and there were no remissions. 
During the ten years ending 1872 almost the whole waste was 
taken for tillage, the collections averaged £12,4-59 (Rs. 1,21,590), 
and there were no remissions. 

During the thirty-two years ending 1872 population had increased 
from GG,245 to 100,566 or 51 per cent, houses from 13,788 to 18,495 
or 34 per cent, village offices from 48 to 126 or 162 per cent, carts 
from 705 to 1794 or 154 per cent, ploughs from 1543 to 2176 or 60 
per cent, bullocks from 26,466 to 31,169 or 18 per cent, and cattle 
sheep and horses from 58,831 to 61,905 or 10 per cent. Wells 
showed an increase from 1776 to 2844 or 60 per cent. In 1840 
there had been 1776 working wells. In 1872 there were 3947 wells 
of which 136 were used for drinking, 967 were out of repair, and 
2844 that is an increase of 00 per cent were used for watering. Of 
these 110 had been made during the twelve years ending 1852, 
299 during the ten years ending 1862, and 987 during the ten years 
ending 1872.^ 

Though Bdrsi was on the whole the best sub-division in Sholiipur 
few villages were almost entirely of the best soil. t)n the other 
hand there was almost no very poor soil. The field tools in use 
were the same as in other parts of the Deccan, and the heavier dry- 
crop soils were not ploughed more than once in four or five years. 
In the intermediate years the surface was merely scratched with a 
harrow but this seemed to be all that it required. The garden lands 
were very carefully ploughed and harrowed every year and were 
heavily manured. Manure was also occasionally used in the dry-crop 
soils. The chief early or kJta n't crops were hi'ijrt, tiir, cotton, viug, 
amhihli, and til ; the late or mbi crops were Jfdri which covered 62 
per cent of the whole, wheat, gram, linseed, and safflower. The garden 
products wei'e turmeric, earthnuts, barley, rice, wheat, onions, sweet 
])Otatacs, yams, chillies, and vegetables, and also Jvnri and maizo 
for fodder. Sugaieaue and plantains were occasionally grown and 
a few villages had gardens of //da or betel vine but the staple garden 
crops were turmeric and earthnuts.’ 

The chief lino of traffic was the twenty-two miles from the town 
of Barsi to the Barsi Road railway station, d’his was bridged and 
metalled throughout, and was ono of the best highways in this part 
of the Deccan, as it was originally intended foi' a tramway. It 
jKis.scd threnigh Barsi to Ycdsi above the Bahigh.at hills ; but 
beyond Barsi it was not metalled, fhere was a road from Bar.si by 


' r.i( iitcTiniit-Ci'li>ncl W.-Iitlington, Survey Superintendent, aOdA of Itth August 
1S7-2, Rrini Cev. Sel. CR SIO. 

- In 1 11 ( nn ernnient villages the rally crops were 2.'V;l per cent and tlie late " 6'7 
pi rceiit. The details are : Of the c.irly harvest hiijri ."I’l, eotten 2, iiee 1 '7, earthiiut 
4'li, ehillies O d, ha’ 4 4, fla.x lA, niger seed 2';1, miseellaneou.s 1 di, total 2:!'.'! ; of the 
l.ite hai\est,/eor/ ti2’2, giain 4’.”>, wheat 2"5, salUowor 0 tuimcrie O'a, luibcellaiicyua 
2 tl, uceupied waste S'D, total 70'7. Roui. Gov. Sel. CL. 319, 
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Vairag to Sholapur but this was unbridged and unmetalled and in 
many parts was scarcely even a cleared track. The cotton sent 
from the Barsi Road railway station chiefly' came from the biizam’s 
territories but much of the oil seed, grain, and other field produce was 
grown in Barsi. In 1 S IO Captain Wingate estimated the value of 
the cotton trade of Barsi at about £12, -500 (Rs. 1,25,000). The 
average for the five years ending 1871 showed 337,424 mrnis or at 
about £2 (Rs. 20) a 7nan about £600,000 to £700, OOO (Es. 60,00,000- 
Es. 70,00,000) that is an increase of over fiftyfold. ^ There were two 
to^vns Barsi and Vairag and four large villages Kari, Pangaou, 
Pangri, and Tadval. Next to Sholapur, Barsi was the largest town 
in the district In 1872 it had a population of 15,750 that is an 
advance since 1840 of 62 per cent and 4314 houses or a rise of 1414 
per cent. It was a well built town with broad clean streets. About 
250 carts passed through it every day. The chief market towns 
were Barsi, Vairag, and Pangri, and, besides live stock and grain, 
the chief articles for sale were turmeric, sugar, butter, cotton, metals, 
oil, wood, cotton and woollen twists, cloth, dyes, tobacco, leather, 
and bangles. In Barsi about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) worth of goods 
were estimated to change hands weekly, and in Vairag about £1400 
(Rs. 14,000) worth. Manufactures were confined to the weaving 
of coarse cotton and woollen cloths. The chief weaving centres 
were Barsi, Ptlngri, Tadval, and Vairag. They had together 376 
cotton looms and 117 woollen looms. The people were thriving. 
Though 1871 had been a bad year, almost every village had a number 
of stacks of straw or kadba. For five years there had been no 
remissions, and no sales of land because of failure to pay the 
Government rent.- The sale and mortgage value of land varied 
from five to seventy times the assessment.^ 

Under the revision survey the 111 Government villages were 
arranged in four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying 
from '3s. to 2s. 3d. (Rs. I 5 - IJ). The highest rate of 3s. (Rs. 1|) was 
confined to the town of Barsi. In the second class with a rate of 
2s. 9d. (Rs. 14 ) were fifty-eight villages within five or six miles of 
Barsi, or near the hills, or on the road to Vairag, or to Barsi Road 
station. Forty-seven villages made up the third class with a rate of 
2 . 9 . 6(1. (Rs. I 5 ); these villages were further from Barsi and the 
hills to the south of the road from Barsi to Vairag, and some villages 
in the north-east corner. A group of five v-illages in the south-east 
corner formed the fourth class with a rate of ’Is.'od. (Rs. 1J).‘ 
The effect of the settlement was a rise of 80 per cent in the 
first class, 66 in the second, 62 iu the third, and 95 in the fourth 
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- Lieutenant Colonel WCuldiiioton. .Surv. Supt. 5i!4A of 141h August 1S7-, Bom. 
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■* In 1872 the total numlier of villages in Ihirsi was 124 of which IKi were 
Government anil eight two-o\\ iiered or ihtmdfa. Ot these only 111 Government and 
four tHi) owuered or (tiiuia/a came under the revised settlement. The remaimng Mve 
Govei mueiit village-, of \i luch three hail lap.sed in 184S and two in 1S.')4 had been 
brought under settlement in ISoti and ISjS by Ihc Dluir-n.ir .Survey Department. 
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clasi. The new rental gave for the four classes averacre acre rates 
of Is. Ggrf. (12f\ as.), ls.6i J. (12 J ((s.), Is. (1 l^Vr/.s-.), and Is.lft?. 

(Oy'j as.). The average increase on the 111 Government villages 
included in the survey diagram was 60 per cent and the average 
acre rate on dry-erop land was Is. hid. (11| «.«.) against the 
Sholapurrate of Is. od. (11^ as.). In these 111 Government villages 
the largest collections between 1818-19 and IbSQ-lO exclusive of 
miscellaneous or sdyar revenue were £18,930 (Es. 1,89,-300) in 
1826-27. Compared with this the revised survey rental £20,725 
(Rs. 2,07,250) showed an increase of £1795 (Rs. 17,950) or 9’48 per 
cent. Compared with the collections under the original settlement 
the new rental was £10,351 (Rs. 1,03,510) or 100 per cent more 
than the average revenue during the twelve years ending 1852, 
£8900 (Rs. 89,OUO) or 75 per cent more than the average during 
the ten years ending 1862, and £8266 (Rs. 82,660) or 66 per cent 
more than the average during the ten years ending 1872. Cases of 
a very great increase in individual villages were less common than 
in the Sholapur sub-division. In only eleven instances was the 
increase more than loO per cent. The greatest rise was in the 
village of Gormala which was raised 150 per cent and the least was 
in Rimpalvandi and Turk Rirapri which wore rai.sed 13 per cent. 
The following statement shows the effect of the revision in 111. 
Government villages : 

Bdr.ii Bti-iiiion Settlcmfnt, 1S72-7.3. 
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Under the existing .settlement the asse.ssment on land watered by 
wells and channels was £831 (Rs. 8310). This had been imposed in 
a lump without any detail of what proportion was on account of the 
well-watered and what on account of the channel -watered land. 
The revision survey showed 14',l-33 acres under wells so that by 
abandoning the cess on wells at least £2800 (Rs. 28,000) would be 
foregone.- The channel-watered area was 1 0-58 acres for which a 
highest water rate of 9.s. (Rs. 1|) decreasing to I.-'. (Re. i) w-as 
proposed. The total channel-water assessment in 111 villages was 
£191 (Rs. 1910) or an average additional aero rate of d.s’. 7.bG 
(R.s. 11))).' Except that the fourth class rate was lowered from 
2s. 3d. to 2s. (Rs. li-1 ), the Survey Su 2 )erintcudent’s proposals were 
approved and sanctioned.* 


' Bum. riov. Sfl, Cl.. 31. S, 31'). 

- Lifuteiiant-Culum;! W.iildmgtun, Survfj Su[ieruiteii(lciit, 5G4A. of 14th Ahv 1S72, 
Bom. ) lov. Sol. C L. 304 - 310. 

' c:o\. Ros. 1031 of 31&t Fehruarj- 1673, Bom. Cov. Ski. CL. SSI -384. 
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In 1873-74 the revised survey settlement was introduced into 
Karmala. The Karmala sub-division lay in the north-west of the 
district between the Bbima and the Sina rivers. It was bounded 
on the north by Karjat in Ahmadnagar, on the east by the Sina 
river with the Nizamis territory beyond, on the south by Madha 
in Sholdpur, and on the west by the Bhima river with Indapur of 
Poona beyond. The greatest length of the sub-division from north 
to south was thirty-eight miles and its breadth from east to west 
twenty-eight miles. Its total area was 772 square miles or 494,063 
acres. The water-parting of the Bhima and Sina rivers which ran 
from Kem north-west to a little west of the town of Karmala divided 
the sub-division in two. The country was a succession of rises 
and dips with a good deal of high tableland in places covered 
with loose stones and occasionally with boulders. Near Kem 
were two small hills and much of the north and north-west was 
rough and fissured by large streams. Except in the valleys and 
near villages, trees were rare and stunted compared with the Barsi 
trees. The soil as a rule was good though shallow. The climate of 
Karmala was less favourable than that of Madha. During the nine 
years ending 1871 the average rainfall at Karmala was 18’56 inches 
against 20'48 at Madha.’^ As regards rain the north-east of Karmala 
had perhaps a slight advantage over the south near Tembhurni. But 
the seasons were most uncertain ; a really good one did not come 
oftener than once in three or four years. When the season was good, 
the harvest was so abundant that if the people were more provident, 
they could easily tide over the poor years and meet the Government 
demands. But the bulk of the people were in the hands of the 
moneylenders to whom most, if not the whole, gain of a good 
harvest went.^ 

At the former settlement in 1842-41 KarmMa included two revenue 
divisions : the mahalkari’s charge of thirty'-four Government and 
one alienated villages and the mamlatdar's charge of forty-eight 
Government and one alienated villages, that is a total of eighty-two 
Government and two alienated villages. The territorial changes 
made in 18-59-60, 1862-63, and 1866-67 and the lapse of three 
villages in 1869-70 had increased Karmala to 111 Government and 
twelve alienated villages, all of which were under a raanilatdar. 
All of these 123 villages had been surveyed at different times. The 
revised rates proposed in 1873 were to be introduced into ninety- 
three Government villages which contained an area of 346,603 acres 
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with C8j971 people or 125 to the square mile. The first survey 
settlement was introduced into them between 1842 and 1844. 

During the ten years ending 1841 the average rupee price of 
Indian millet or jvdri was 86 pounds (43 shers) and of millet or 
bdjri 64 pounds (32 shers) ; during the ten years ending 1852 Indian 
millet was at 128 pounds (64 shers) and millet at 100 pounds (50 
shers), or a decrease in price of about 33 per cent in Indian millet 
or jfdri and 36 per cent in millet or bdjri. During the ten 
years ending 1862 the average price rose to nearly the same as that 
of the ten years ending 1811 that is to 80 pounds (40 shers) of Jrdri 
and to 66 pounds (33 shers) of bdjri. During the ten years ending 
1872 the average price jrdri 42 pounds (21 shers) and bdjri 
34 pounds (17 shers), or an increase of 90 and 04 per cent over the 
ten years ending 1862, and of 205 per cent in jvdri and 194 per cent 
in bdjri over the ten years ending 1852. Thea.verage of the fifteen 
years ending 1857 wasjr«}‘i 112 pounds (56 shers) and bdjri 00 
pounds (45 shers), and, excluding the five years of extremely high 
prices ending 1867, the average for the fifteen years ending 1872 was 
ji'dri 62 pounds (3 1 shers) nnAbdjri 50 pounds (25 shers) or eighty per 
cent above the corresponding prices in the fifteen years ending 1857.1 

In 1843 when the settlement was introduced there were no less 
than 72,800 acres or 37 per cent of arable waste assessed at £2543 
(Rs. 2.5,430). During the four years ending 1847 half the waste 
was taken for tillage ; at the same time in 1845-46 the remissions 
amounted to £4473 (Rs. 44,730) or more than half the assessment. 
From 1847 to 1851 the cultivation and collections steadily decreased 
untilin 1850-51 the waste was no less than 79,919 acres and the collec- 
tions only £7478 (Rs. 74,780). The two years ending 18.53 saw the 
waste reduced to 61,000 acres and the collections increased to £83.35 
(Rs. 83,350). The average cultivation during the ten years ending 
1853 was 211,116 acres, the remissions £546 (Rs. 5460), and the 
collections £7849 (Rs. 78,490). During the ten years ending 1863 
the waste lands were steadily absorbed and the collections simulta- 
neously rose, until in 1862 there were only 758 acres of unoccupied 
assessed land and the revenue collected was £10,679 (Es. 1,06,790). 


1 The details are : 
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The average remissions daring this period were only £7 (Rs. 70), 
the occapied area was 250,105 acres, and the collections £9919 
(Rs. 99,190) or 26 per cent higher than during the ten years ending 
1853. In the ten years ending 1873 the average cultivation was 
271,415 acres and the average collections £10,652 (Rs. 1,06,520), the 
waste being only 464 acres. Remissions amounting to £437 (Rs. 4370) 
were granted only in 1S71-72. Compared with £8108 (Rs. 81,980) 
the average collections of the five years ending 1813, the average 
collections for the ten years ending 1873 showed an increase of 
thirty per cent. 

Daring the thirty years ending 1 873 in the ninety-three villages 
under revision, population increased from 55,733 in 1843 to 
68,971 in 1873 or 21 per cent, carta from 449 to 1276 or 184 per 
cent, ploughs from 1762 to 2421 or 37 per cent, bullocks and male 
buffaloes from 25,907 to 27,433 or 5’8 percent, and sheep and goats 
from 32,567 to 34,780 or 0'8 percent; houses decreased from 10,952 
to 9974 or 8'9 per cent; and working wells increased from 1090 to 
1730 or 58 per cent. Of the new wells 49 were made in the ten 
years ending 1853, 150 in the ten years ending 1863, and 391 in the 
ten years ending 1873. 

Mr. Whitcombe estimated that of the whole soil fifty per cent was 
black, twenty-five per cent red, and twenty-five per cent stony. 
Except along the banks of the streams and in the valley of the 
Sina river the black soil was usually somewhat shallow. It was 
frequently stiff and clayey in texture and required a heavy rainfall 
to ensui’e a full crop. In favourable years the outturn was equal 
or even superior to the best black soils, but in ordinary years it 
yielded an indifferent crop and in unfavourable years the outturn 
scarcely paid for the seed. A small quantity of alluvial land lay 
along the Bhima. The people of Jdtegaon were hardworking and 
painstaking and ploughed their lauds every year ; the usual practice 
in the Karmala sub-division was to plough the land only once in 
three, four, or even in five years, the harrow alone being employed 
in the intermediate years. Much more labour was bestowed on the 
garden lands. The use of manure was confined almost entirely to 
gardens except close to the town of Karmala where the population 
was denser and more manure was available. One cause of slovenly 
tillage was the small number of plough cattle. In 1873 the stock 
of cattle was insufficient for the proper tillage of the land. In many 
cases men held fifty or sixty acres of laud without owning a single 
working bullock. No land could be properly worked whose owner 
trusted to the chance of hiring bullocks in the sowing season. The 
uncertain and scanty rainfall was another cause of careless tillage. 
This was not peculiar to Karmala ; it affected almost all the sub- 
divisions of Sholdpur. The usual crojis were jmri, bajrlj safflower, 
a small quantity of wheat, cotton, and gram chiefly in garden lands, 
and other crops in small proportions. The occupied waste was less in 
projxirtion to the cultivated area than in most of the lately settled 
sub-divisions. The usual rotation of crops was in early harvest or 
///(n-i/iand in the first year mixed with fur, hemp, and 

kliiirdtiiii ; in the second year a late crop ; and in the third the same 
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as in the first year. In late harvest or rahi lands in the first year 
hujri,m the second year jvdri with every fifth furrow of satSower 
and two or three furrows of linseed, and in the third year the same 
as in the first year. In garden lands the succession was in the 
first year hi'ijri, with a second crop of wheat gram or vegetables ; in 
the second year Indian corn, rice, udid, or 7)iuff ; in the third year 
the same as the first year and sometimes but seldom sugarcane. The 
proportions in which the different crops were grown were in 1872, 
57‘5 per cent of jvdri, 1.5'4 of hdj)-i, and 27'1 of other crops. ^ 

Karmala was crossed from west to east by the Peninsula Railway. 
The railway followed the course of the Bhima about half-way through 
the sub-division, passed over the water-shed near the Kem station, 
and from Kem followed the Sina valley until it crossed the Sina 
near Mohol. Three railway stations Pomalvadi, Jeur, and Kem 
were within Karmala limits and two Diksal and Barsi Road were 
close to its border. Karmala was indifferently off for roads. The 
only made roads were ten miles from Karmala to the Jeur station 
and a short piece of the Poona-Sholapur road which passed through 
South Karmala. The chief fair weather road was from Ahmadnagar 
to Karmala and thence to Sholapur, Pandharpur, and Barsi. A 
good deal of traffic used to pass by this route but the railway had 
almost monopolised the carriage, although many thousand pilgrims 
annually travelled through the sub-division on their way to Pandhar- 
pur. Still at times a not inconsiderable cart traffic passed through 
Karmala from Sholapur and Barsi to Nagar. Karmdla was 
well provided with markets. Besides the chief market town of 
Karmala, weekly markets were held within the sub-division at 
Tembhurni, Kem, Vangi, Kondcj, Korti, and Sonari and the markets 
of Iiidapur, Kurdu, Karsingpur, Akluj, and Paranda were within 
easy reach. In addition to its local markets the subdivision enjoyed 
the advantage of the railway, which offered every facility for the 
tran.sport of surplus produce to Poona, Bombay, and Sholapur. The 
manufactures were confiued to the making of a few coarse cotton 
and woollen fabrics, such as robes, turbans, khddis, and blankets. 
The number of cotton looms was 229 and of woollen looms ninety- 
six. Considerable (juantities of saltpetre were made in the rudest 
manner by the lowest castes the xMangs and Mhars. The process 
was simple and cheap. The soil was mixed with water in shallow 
pans built of stone and mortar allowing evaporation to take place 
by the heat of the sun. The yearly yield of a pan was estimated to 
averao’e four to five thousand pounds. It was sold to dealers at 
sixteen pounds the rupee, and retailed rough at ten or twelve pounds 
and refined by boiling at si.x or seven pounds. The manufacture 
was carried on in the fair season and the outturn in l<S72-73 was 
estimated at 2.')0,900 pounds ; the license fees for the right to 
make saltpetre amounted to £80 (R.s. 800).- 


^ The details -were : jrnri rjl*."), hdjr't 15*4, kanhi'i 4*0, cotton wheat 2*4, gram 
2*3, nutffi 1 S, fur 1*4, hnhftt Id), khvni'^tii O’O, itnilmdi 0*7, ricc0*8, chillies 

0 3, hhiiimtnj ()'3, Indian corn 0*3, linseed 0'3, castor oil 0*3, tobacco 0 2, f'd 0'2, mis- 
cellaneous 0 2, sugarcane 0*1, ratah 0*1, sdht 0*1, and occupied waste 4*8. Bom. Gov. 
8el. CL. 413. 

’During the ten years ending 1871-72 in thirty-one Karmdla villages the average 
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The state of the people was unsatisfactory. Mr. Whitcombe the 
Assistant Survey Superinteudent thought the want of progress was 
due to the scanty and uncertain rainfall; Colonel Waddingtou thought 
it was because people held more land than they could properly 
cultivate; and Colonel Francis thought the chief cause was the 
influence of the moneylender. It could hardly be over-assessment 
as the average dry-crop acre rates were only half an anna higher 
than in Indapur.^ 

In Karmala as in other parts of Sholapur it was common for 
occupants to sublet their lands. Land was usually sublet for a 
payment of grain. In dry-crop land the commonest arrangement 
was that the occupant should pay the Government assessment, and 
in the case of wheat and gram supply two-fifths of the seed grain, 
and receive two-fifths of the produce. In garden lands the usage 
was for the occupant to pay the Government demand and one-third 
of the expense of leather bag, ropes, manure, and weeding, and in 
the case of wheat, gram, and sugar, find one-third of the seed, and 
exact one-third of the produce. In the event of lands being sub-let 
for grazing, the payments were in cash and the receipts were 
generally considerably more than the Government rental. The 
occupancy right of land sold for considerably less than in many 
other sub-divisions. Dry-crop lands fetched 2s. to £1 (Rs. 1-10) the 
acre and garden lands £1 10s. to £4 12s. (Rs. 15 - 46) ; the higher 
rate was rare.- 

The ninety-three Government villages were divided into three 
classes and charged highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. 1|) to 2s. (Re. 1). Jeur and Kem at which there were railway 
stations were placed in the first class and charged a highest rate of 
2s. 6d. (Rs. 1^). The second class contained twenty-one villages 
and was charged a highest rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. IJ); one of these 
villages was Ropla ; the other villages lay within four miles of a 
railway station and along the line. The third class contained the 
seventy remaining villages which weie further removed from the 
railway; they were charged a highest rate of 2s. (Re. 1). In the village 
of Singevadi the increase under the new assessment exceeded seventy 
per cent. This was a specially good village and the old classification 
was thought to be much too low', especially the classification of the 
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revenue derived by Government on account of fees for the privilege of manufacturing 
saltpetre amounted to .£40 (Rs. 400). The details .are : In 1862-63, thirty-nine 
villages, Rs. 267 ; 1863-64, thirty-four villages, Rs. 312; 1S64-G.5, sixty-one 
villages, Rs. 60S ; 1865-66, tifty-two villages, Rs. 023 ; 1S60-G7, twenty villages, 
Rs. 355 ; 1807-68, eight villages, Rs. 140 ; lSGS-09, fourteen villages, Rs, 121 ; 1809-70, 
twenty-three vilLages, Rs, 477 ; 1870-71, twenty-four vill.ages, Rs. 490 ; 1871-72, 

thirty-one villages, Ks, 553 ; average thirty-one villages and Rs. 390. Bom. Gov. 
Sel. CL. 410-411. 

' Lieut. -Colonel Waddinsgton, Surv. Supt. 921 of 3rd October 1873, Bom, Gov. Sel, 
Cl.. 415. ‘ My own inquiries on this subject lead me to think that dealings 
with the -'o'e/oir who seems to have ret.aiiied more hold on the cultivators than in 
other sub-divisions have been the retarding mtiuence at work in this case,’ Colonel 
Rraiicis, Siirv. Comr. 2297 of 13th Uecemher 1873, Bora. Gov. Sel, CL. 481. 

- Ill IniLlpiir the average value from sale deeds w.v3 about seventeen years’ purchase 
of theassessineiit and m Madha it was as high as Rs. 20 for dry-crop aud Rs, 80 for 
garden laud. Bom. Gov. ISel. CL. 414,481. 
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alluvial soil of which there were nearly 200 acres. In three other vil- 
lages the assessment was raised between 60 and 70 per cent but in 
none of these did the new average acre rate exceed Is. |d. as.). 

In Nimbhora in which the assessment was most raised the new 
average acre rate was onlySfd. (5-|- as.). 

In 1872-73 the occupied area was 271,194 acres and the collec- 
tions £10,690 (Rs. Ij06,900). Under the revised survey the occupied 
area was 293,487 acres and the proposed assessment £14,776 
(Rs. 1,47,760), which was £4086 (Rs. 40,860) or 38 per cent higher 
than the payments of 1872-73. There was besides a small quantity 
of unoccupied laud which was assessed at £64 (Rs. 640) making a 
total of £14,840 (Rs. 1,48,400).* Irrigation was chiefly confined to 
wells of which 1730 were in working order in 1873 against 1090 
in 1813. The 1873 well-assessment ranged from 6d. to £2 14.s. 
(Rs. j - 27) on each well according to capability, and the total 
well-assessment was £4.56 8s. (Rs. 4504). Under the revision sur- 
vey there was no separate water charge on well-water. Channel- 
watered lands were all watered from lately built temporary dams. 
With few exceptions the water-supply did not last beyond the end 
of December or the beginning of January. A few villages had 
water enough for the growth of wheat and onions, and the supply 
was available until the middle or the end of February. The highest 
acre rate for channel-watered lands was proposed at 7s. 6d. (Rs. 3f), 
and the total rental amounted to £98 (Rs. 980) giving an average 
acre rate of 3s.] Jd. (Rs. 1-^). Of rice land there were only thirty- 
four acres on which a highest acre rate of Os. (Rs. 3) was imposed.^ 
The proposed settlement was sanctioned by Government in February 
1874.3 

In October 1874, in consequence of the marked fall in produce 
prices during the three previous years,^ Government decided that 
it was advisable to limit and in some cases to reduce the amount of 
revision enhancements. It was right that Government should share 
in the increase of wealth caused by high prices, and by improv- 
ed communications. It was also right that mistakes in the former 
survey should be corrected and that land which was hold in 
excess of the proper area should pay its due rental. At the same 
time as there seemed reason to believe that the high prices which 
had ruled during the ten years ending 1871 would not continue. 


^ The details are ; Karmdla StftO’mcnf, lS7o-7l(. 


Ye.\r. 

TiI]d^:e 1 

lo7‘.i-73. 

Wabtu. 

Tutal. 


It'S. 1 

R«, 

Rg. 

1M73-74 . 

1,17,7.57 ' 

(i.:9 



i,o«,j);»7 ; 

‘iijy 

1,07,1 

Increase ... 

40,800 J 

400 



^ Lieut. -Colonel Waddin^don, 921 of 3rd Get. 1873. Bom. Gov. Scl. CL. 400-423. 

Gov. 707 of 7th Fubniarj' 1874. Bom. <iov Rel. Cf.. ">00 
*Jriiri oO pounds the rupee in 1S72-73, f)9 in 1873-74, and 03 in 1874-^3; and 
hdjri 52 pounds in 1872-73, 05 in 1873-74, and 68 iu 1874-75. 
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it was advisable to fix a limit to revision enbancements.^ It was 
ordered that in future in no group of villages should the revision 
enhancement be more than thirty-three per cent j in no single village 
should it be more than sixty-six per cent without being reported to 
Government ; and in no holding should it be more than 100 per cent 
without being reported to Government. The enhancement of the 
rental of a holding was generally due to one of three causes. Land 
was assessed which in the first survey had been included in a number 
as unarable ; the holder had spread over the borders of his land and 
encroached on waste ; and land was more highly valued than before 
because of a change in the valuation scale. As regards land 
originally included in a number as unarable but on revision found 
to be arable Government inclined to the opinion that the 
holder should have the benefit of the doubt and the change 
in the soil be considered an improvement and therefore should 
remain untaxed. This ruling was cancelled in consequence of 
objections taken to it by the Government of India. As regards 
land included in a holding through the encroachment of the holder 
on Government waste, Government ruled that encroachments should 
in every case be regularly assessed. As regards changes in the 
official valuation of land, Government noticed that after the introduc- 
tion of the survey several years passed before the system for the 
uniform valuing of soil was perfected. The system laid down in 
the orders known as the Joint Rules published in 1847-48 was 
sound and correct. It was probable that in none of the settlements 
which had been made after the passing of the Joint Rules would a 
revaluing be required. In the case of settlements which had been 
made before the Joint Rules were in force, variation from the Joint 
Rules standard, if very small, should be allowed, care being taken to 
keep the valuation of poor soils low. Village groups whoso revision 
enhancements were in excess of the enhancement now sanctioned by 
Government, were to receive the following treatment. In all village 
groups the revision enhancement was to be reduced to fifty per cent.^ 
After the enhancement of a village group had been reduced to fifty 
per cent, if the enhancement in any one village remained more than 
75 per cent and the enhancement in any one holding remained over 
100 per cent, the case was to be reported for the orders of Govern- 
ment. In consequence of these orders the revision enhancements 
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1 The ctetaila are : 

Sholdpnr Survey Settleinenh, IS and ISOO-lSTSt, 


Sl'b-Division. 

Original SKTriE-MENT, 

Revised Settlement. 

In- 

Arabic. 

Rental. 

Avt-raire 

Acre 

Kate. 

Arable. 

Rental 

A\erajre 

Acre 

Rate. 



Acres. 

R-. 

p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

A. p. 

Per 

Cent. 

Mailha 



0 0 


1,78,050 

0 4 


Shol.ipiir 

3Sl,SS-2 



43;b.V72 

.1,00,010 

11 4 


ramlharpur . 

S4.27.i 

36,G4S 

ti 10 

!'G,70s 

63,1‘70 

11 ;i 

77 

Ih'irsi 

24S,4G.3 


b 0 

27>.501) 

2,07,174 

11 11 

60 

KcUiiiAIii 

■271.104 


6 6 

200,242 

1,40,800 

7 G 

o2 


Rum. Ouv. 8ul. CL. 133 ami CLl. 174. 

•i Rum, Gov, Sul. CL, 133, 
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reduced from 74 to 38 per cent in Madha, from 77 to 44 per cent in 
Sholapur, from 76 to 46 percent in Pandharpur, and from 62 to 42 
per cent in Barsi.^ The details are : 


Sholdpu)' Revintd Survey Settlements Reducerl, 1816. 


Sub-Diyisiok. 

Vil- 

lager 

Settle- 

ments, 

1S39-1S44. 

Revision, 

1869 - 1874. 

j Redi'ced Revision 

1 Settlements, 1875-76. 

Amount. 

'Increase 

Amount ! , 

1839 to 

1S44. 

Amount. 

Increase 
o\ er 
1839 to 
1844. 

A \ erag^e 
Dry Crop 
Acre 
Ra,te. 



Rs. 

Rs. jPerCent 

Rs. 

Percent 

A. p. 

Midha 

77 

1,<K),531 

1,74.448 74 

1,38,709 

38 

7 4 

Sholapur 

147 

1,74,101 

3,g7,G7-2; 77 

2,51,126 

44 

9 2 

Pandharpur . 

3-J 

d6,04.S 

63.441 76 

52,036 

46 

9 3 

BAisi 

111 

l,21,ti.5S 

2,02,4V2 6-2 

1,77,135 

42 

10 2 

Karmala 

95 

I,l0,v24 

1,46,890, 3-2 

1,46,890 

32 

7 10 


In consequence of the territorial changes in the district since 1839 
when the first survey settlement was introduced, to show the results 
of the survey settlements in the present district special returns had 
to be prepared. These returns were prepared in 1880-81 by the 
survey department.^ They show that the original survey rates 
were introduced into all the 661 Government and thirty-four of 
the fifty-five alienated villages which form the present district of 
Sholapur, and that revised settlements have been introduced into 
452 of the 661 Government villages.® The returns for 638 Govern- 
ment villages for which complete details are available show that 
compared with the ten years before the 1840 survey, the figures for 
1879-80 show a fall in waste from .510,582 to 269,119 acres or 47 
per cent and in remissions from £37,774 to £46 (Es. 3,77,740 to 
Rs. 460) or 99 per cent, and an increase in occupied land from 
1,264,097 to 2,038,188 acres or 61 per cent and in collections from 
£63,194 to £90,17.5 (Rs. 6,31,940 to Es. 9,01,750) or 42'7 per cent. 
The returns for the twenty-six surveyed alienated villages for which 
complete details are available show that compared with the ten 
years before survey the figures for 1879-80 show a fall in remissions 
from £1179 (Rs. 11,790) to nothing and an increase in occupied 
land from 57,095 to 81,320 acres or 42’4 per cent, and in collections 
from £3331 to £3972 (Rs. 33,340 to Rs. 39,720) or 19 per cent. 

The following statement shows for the Government and alienated 
or inam villages of each sub-division the chief changes in tillage, 
remissions, collections, and outstandings, since the introduction of 
the revenue survey : 


1 Bom. Oov. Sel. CL. Tlie highest dry-crop acre rates tin.ally s.anctioned .are ; 
Madha Es. li anil Re. 1 ; .Shol.ipur Es I 4 , H-,. 1 j-, Rs. U, .md Re. I ; Eandliarpur 
Rs, JL .and Rs. liJ; B.-irsi Rs. M, Rs. 1 1, R.s. IJ, Re. I ; Kannala Rs. 1.+, Rs. 1', and 
Re. ). 

Mr. .T. W. .‘^cott. Asst .Survey .Suiit. 1st .Tune 1881 ; Mr. Stew.art, .Surv Com. 
I 0 O 2 of 28tli .July 1.8.84. 

^ Of tlie (!(il ( hiverniiient and thirty-four alienated vill.agos into wliich tlio first 
tliirty years survey' settlewient was introduced complete details were not ar ailahlo 
for twenty-three ( loveriinient and eight alieu.ated villages ; and of the 4.")2 (fovern- 
nient villages into which the revised settlement w.as introduced after 1870, complete 
details were not available for nineteen Government vdlage.s. 
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Ye-\r. 

A&sr&sbd. 

Remis- 

Collections. 

Olt- 

STAND- 

INOS. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

SIGNS. 

Assessed. 

Uitaia- 

ble. 

Total. 

; Government 
Villages. 

(a) 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

( Before Survey 
\ Survey 

lbl,126 

111,099 

42 -185 

89.852 

3296 

93,148 

8333 

Madha , . 

29b, -206 

17,103 

6123 

1.12 317 

942 

1,13, 2?9 

5-J29 

1 

( 1879-80 

278,593 

Ol.loO 

161 

1,25.671 

26"0 

1,28,271 

20,417 

i 

r Before Survev. 

175,2*'0 

92,123 

74.324 

90 888 

718 

, 1 , (-* 0 , 6*16 

9011 

* Karmiila 

-< Survey 

334,-177 

28,399 

2513 

1.25.415 

956 

1,26,371 

98 tl 

] 

U8/y-80 

269,110 

109,497 


1,19.720 

34o 

l,2i*,t*ti5 

23.361 

1 Sang'ola 

<1 Before Survey. 

205,523 

16,097 

' o4,oo4 

49.777 

25 

49,802 

iOob 

\ 18.9-80 

324,012 


1 

79,450 

l50 

1 79,*' to 



( Before Survey. 

160,441 

32,Si3 

' 66.765 

81.006 

933 

' 81,9-<9 

3128 

Pandharpur 

' ' Surv ey 

23.>,'.'.)1 1 5216 1 2037 

94,l/.8 

813 

j 94.971 

5456 

, ( lS71)-80 

237,074 

, S<I62 


1,04,824 

168 

' 1,04,992 

9725 


1 1 Before Survev. 

249,364 

135,161 

1 r.0,236 

1,30,961 

3779 

1,34,740 

11,051 

Sholapur 

‘ Survev 
, (1879-80 

‘ 336,515 

, 18.30) 

5471 

1,64.506 

2515 

' 1,67,051 

9345 

358, 04i 

; 64.209 1 

1,93,649 

2915 

1,96,564 

1547 

Malsiras 

1 1 Before Survev. 

: 'f 1879-80 

166,967 

258,031 

' 8670 

1 4320 

' 82.912 

56.‘>77 

80,820 

2<'3 

220 

1 56.280 

81,040 

2771 

283 


, i Before Survev. 

145,416 

: 114,599 

j 25.1*68 

1,10,921 

4502 

1,15,423 

14,036 

Blrai 

! 1 Survev 

275,504 

i 17,310 

1 2915 

l,42/'96 

2322 

' 1,44,918 

4333 


( 1879-80 

313,295 

1 3832 


1.89,628 

1-^58 

1,01,186 

4034 


' ^ Before Survey. 

1,261,097 

■ 510,582 

,377,744 

: 6,18,452 

l’<,4o6 

6,31.9^8 

49,985 

Total 

] Survev 

1,528,293 

, 86,333 

10,079 

6, •9.o.’2 

7578 

6,40,61*0 

34,594 


ClSTO-SO 

2,038,183 

269,119 

464 

1 3,03,762 

71*86 

9,01,748 

00,267 


Indm Villageg, 




1 




1 

iUdha .. 

f Before Survev. 

K,991 

366 

1448 

7476 

79 

7555 

27 

U379-80 

10,783 

3451 

1 

7724 

4 

7728 

914 

Karmitla 

f Before Survev. 

1994 

o 

337 

178.5 

143 

1928 


( 1879-SO 

2427 



186u 

37 

1906 


SAngola 

( Before Survev. 

17,826 

73 

4233 1 

4549 

32 

4581 

117 

( 1^79-80 

25.015 

‘202 

1 

8921 


8921 


Pandharpur ... 

( Before Survev. 
■( 1870-80 

6598 

9610 

179 

765 

3630 . 

.5021 

6348 

79 

57(.*0 

6348 

171 

623 

ShoUpur 

i Before Survev 
*{ 1879-80 

996 

276 

16 

328 ; 

648 

165 

5 

653 

165 

... 

Millsiras 

< Before Survey. 
1 1879-80 

12.000 

23,:i81 

*22 

66 

460 

! 

6432 

66*8 

116 

332 

6543 

7u20 

144 

Bdrsi 

1 B'-fore Survey. 

•*« 8l 

285 

1351 1 

6327 

44 

6371 

166 

t ISTO-SO 

9828 

25 

, 1 

7625 

C 

7*'31 

2737 

Total , 

( Before Survey. 

57,095 

943 

11,787 

32,8.^ 

498 

33.336 

625 

1 1870-80 

81,320 

45*39 

; 

39,340 

379 

39,719 

4274 


(a) The Before Survey fierures are averacrejs for ten years. 


The followinsr are the available season details for the nineteen 
years ending 1882-83 : 

In ISGI-fio in the four sub-divisions of Sholapur, Barsi, Itfadha, 
and Karmala the rainfall was sufficient and both the early and the 
late harvests were good. Cholera killed 359 men and cattle disease 
157 cattle.' The tillage area was 1,731,009 acres and the collections 
were £77,035 (Rs. 7,70,350) ; lO-s. (Rs. 5) were remitted and there 
were no outstandings. Jn'iri rupee prices were twenty-nine pounds. 

In 1865-t5t) the rainfall, though not .seasonable, was generally 
sufficient. Both the early and the late harvests were good. The 
district was free from epidemic sickness. The tillage area rose 
from 1,731,009 to 1,738,511 acres, and the collections fell from 
£77,035 to £7G,91 'g (Rs. 7,70,350 to Rs 7,G9,ltiU) ; lO.s. (Rs. 5) 
were remitted and £1 1 8.s. (Rs. 19) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee 
prices fell from twenty-nine to thirty-eight pounds. 
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' The .Sul)-Cr)llector, 150 of 3ril Fehmary 1865. 
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In 1866-67 the rainfall was sufficient throucrhont the district 
except in Pandliarpur whore both the early and the late harvest 
almost entirely failed. In other parts of the district the early crops 
were middlinij and the late harvest was pood. Cholera and cattle 
disea=:e were both prevalent. 'I'he tillage area rose from l,738yjl4 
to lj791,031 acres and the collections from £76,t(l(j to £7Soo7.5 
(Rs. 7,69,160 to Rs. 7,8.'i,7.')0) ; £13 (Rs. 13t>) were remitted and 
there were no outstandings. Jvari rujtee prices rose from thirty- 
eight to thirty-seven pounds. 

In 1867-68 the rainfall was seasonable. The crops on the 

whole were good, though in Sholapur at the time of ripenitig they 
suffered a little from want of rain. The rahi cro])S were generally 
good, middling in Madha I'audharpnr and Sangola, and bad in 
Sholapur owing to excessive rain. Cotton cn.ips entirely failed in 
Sholapur and were worm-eaten in Madha. Public health was good. 
Cholera slightly prevailed in the district, and cattle-disease killed 
about 500 cattle, the greatest number being inKarmalai The 
tillage area rose from ],794-,031 to 1,79.1,1 12 acres and the collections 
fell from £7'i,.575 to £78,364 (Rs. 7,8-5,750 to Rs. 783,640); £17 
(Rs. 170) were remitted and there were no outstandings. Jvari 
rupee prices fell from 37 to 47 pounds. 

In lSOS-69 the rainfall was not generally favourable. In Sangola 
and in parts <>f Pandliarpur and Karuiala waut of rain caused 
wide.spreiid failure of crops, and also of water in some places. 
Public health was good, except that cholera prevailed sliglitly in 
October and November. The collections rose from £78,364 to 
£78,689 (Rs. 7,83,640 to Rs. 7,86, 89U) ; .£33 (Rs. 33(i) were remitted 
and £13 (Rs. 430) left outstanding, t/rdri’ rupee prices rose from 
47 to 43 [)( Hinds. 

In l86!)-7o the rainfall was general and suffiiciciit and the early 
harvest was good; the late crops snft'ered from c.xcessive rain. 
Thero was a 'light e|udcuiic of cholera. The collections ro'C from 

£78,68'.* to £78,78.8 f I’s, 7,8t),S'io to Rs. 7,87,880) ; £23 ( Hs. 2.30) 
were I'tMiiilted and £76 (R-. left out.^taiiding. Jvari ruj'co 

prices ruse Ivoui 13 to 36 pounds. 

In 1870-71 the early crops were greatly damaged by excessive 
rain and in January l8i I it was feari'd that from the same cause 
the late crops and the cotton would be bdoiv the average. At and 
near Paudharjmr an oiitbicak of clmh-ra proved f.-ital in 71-3 cu'es ; 
othcrwi.m the ye,-ir was healthy. About .,.,1 liea d of c.ift |(> dieij nf 
disea-e. The collections till li'oui £/8^7SS to £78,191 ( I’s. 7,87,880 
to Rs. 7,8 1,910) ; £71 5.J ( b’s. 71 ,.53o) were reiiiil I ei I am 1 £'.MI ; K’s. <,M)0) 
were left outstanding. .Iran rupee pi u-e's ru'O tVoiii 31 to 28 [miuuiI.s. 

In 1871-72 the delicieucy of rain was genei'ally felt in tlio 
di'trict, and C'Jiecially in the greater jr.rtions of Pamiliai pur 
and Sangola. Jii tho othor 'iih-div isions and pai tmularl v in Parsi 
the crop' in the better -oil ynldeij a more' la voiirallo liarve-t. I'he 
average yii Id for the wiiolo di'lriol wa.s cslimalod at about si.x 


t Sulj-CvUe-Ltur, ‘Jltli .Iiimiare l.biis, < lev. itev. lUr, .'i!! of IbliS, ;!::a. 
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annas In the I'npce. Public health was good. There was slight Chapter VIII. 
disease among c.utle. The collections fell troin £78,4^1 to £06,(110 The "Land 
(Rs. 7,8 1,9 lU to Its. 0,60,100), i23,.7iO (Us. :1,35,:!00; -were remitted 
and £7777 (Rs. 77,77(1) left ontstaudiug. jeari rupee prices fell eason' Kepoets, 
from 28 to 36 pounds. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall was general and plentiful. Nearly a 1S72-73, 
fourth of the whole arable land \Yas sown with early and the 
reiuaining three-fourths with late crops. Both harrests were 
g(toJ. The year was not healthy. There was an outbreak of dengue 
fever, in 1235 cases cholera proved fatal, and 532 head of cattle died 
from disease. The tillage area rose fnnn 1,881,100 to 1,921,106 
acres and the collections from £06,010 to £90,577 (Rs. 0,60,100 to 
Rs. !1,65,770) ; £11,336 (Rs. 1,13,3(10) were remitted and £863 
(Rs. 8030) left outstanding. Jctiri rupee prices fell from 36 to 56 
pounds. 

In 1873-74 the rainfall w’as 24 inches. In Bars! and tSholapur it 1373-74. 

■was above and in the other sub-divisions it was below the average. 

E.vcept in 8angola the first fall was seasonable for sowing. A 
dri)ug'ht followed and continued long enough to kill most of the early 
crops. In Pandharpur, Sangola, .Madha, and Karuiala want of rain 
del yed the sowing of tlie late crops until after the middle of October. 

Afterwards when the seed was coming up the rain again held off. 

The result was not more than half a harvest. Public health was 
good. In the Karmala sub-division 625 head of cattle died from 
disease. The tillage area rose from 1,921,166 to 1,941,632 acres 
and the collections from £96,577 to £106,213 ( Rs. 9,65,770 to 
Rs. 10,()2,430) ; £ 1583 (Its. 45,830) were remitted and £1877 
(Rs. 18,770) left outstanding. Jniri rupee prices fell from 56 to 69 
puunds. 

In 1874-75 the raiufall was 29 inches. In the greater part of 1374 - 75 . 
the district the rainfall tvas favourable for the early or kha rif cro'pa. 

Excess Ilf rain in Saugula caused slight damage. In October the 
river Man, whicli runs through parts of 8an>rola and Pandharpur, 
ovcrllowcd aud washed aw:iy the crops and some of the laud. 

Except in Ihirsi the late or rahi harvest was injured by heavy rain. 

Public health was good. 15-57 head of cattle died from disease. The 
tillage area fell from 1,9 11,632 to 1,929,170 acre.s and the collections 
from £106,213 to £102,126 (Rs. 10.62,430 to Rs, 10,21,260); 

£9017 (Rs. 90,470) -were remitted and £2 19 (Rs. 2 190) left outstand- 
ing. Ji'iiri rupee prices rose from 69 to 6.'1 pounds. 

In 1875-/6 tho rainfall was IS inches. The fall in the first 1375 - 76 , 
fortuiglit of September was favonr.-il/le to tlie early crops 
throughout the district and the outturn was about balf a harvest. 

The late crops were also fair. There 'were two rather severe out- 
breaks of cholera. About 1650 head of cattle were carried off by 
disease. In this year the district was increased hv the addition 
of Mdl siras from iSatara. The tillage area rose from 1,929,170 to 
2,11/, 132 acres and the collections from £102,126 to £lo7,19l 
(Rs. 10,21,260 to Rs. 10,71,910); £274 (Rs. 2710) were remitted 
and £119 (Rs. 4490) left outstanding. Ji'dri rupee prices rose 
from 63 to 27 pounds. 
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Chapter VIII- Id 1876-77 the rainfall of 9 inches was very slight and partial. 

The Land- Nearly all the early crops perished and the little late crops which 
were sown came to nothing. Cholera caused 2139 deaths ; 400 
cattle died of disease. Many works had to be started to relieve 
the destitute, and the scarcity of fodder killed numbers of cattle 
and forced many owners to send their animals into the Nizam’s 
country. The tillage area rose from 2,147,432 to 2,151,617 acres 
and the collections fell from £107,191 to £21,896 (Es. 10,71,910 
to Rs. 2,18,960) ; £753 (Rs. 7530} were remitted and £84,949 
(Rs. 8,49,490) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices rose from 27 to 
1 5 pounds. 

1877-78. In 1877-78 the rainfall of 33 inches was general and plentiful. 

It began early in June and was at first favourable. It then held 
off and caused great loss to the pulse. Rain fell again late in 
August and the other early crops were saved. The late harvest 
was fair. The year was unhealthy. Numbers died from cholera 
fever and small-pox. Early in the year many of the cattle were 
removed to the Sahyadri grazing grounds, and of these a large 
number did not return. The tillage area fell from 2,151,617 to 
2,138,788 acres and the collections rose from £21,896 to £93,461 
(Rs. 2,18,960 to Rs. 9,34,610) ; £104 (Rs. 1040) were remitted and 
£12,665 (Rs. 1,26,050) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices fell 
from 15 to 18 pounds. 

1S7S-70. In 1878-79 the rainfall was 36 inches. The early sowings were 

almost entirely destroyed by heavy rain in October. Heavy rain 
also reduced the area of the late crops and those that were raised 
suffered so greatly from the ravages of rats that Government had to 
take measures to relieve the distress. The year was unhealthy 
with severe epidemics of cholera and fever. The tillage area fell 
from 2,138,788 to 2,136,988 acres and the collections from £93,461 
to £72,749 (Hs. 9,34,610 to Rs. 7,27,490); £99 (Rs. 990) were 
remitted and £33,239 (Rs. 3,32,390) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee 
prices fell from 18 to 29 pounds. 

1S70-S0. In 1879-81) the rainfall of 23 inches wms unseasonable. The early 

croj)s were inferior and the rice jX)or. The late harvest was generally 
good and the watered crops, except where they were slightly damaged 
by frost, were exccdlent. The plague of rats continued long enough 
to damage the early crops. The year was unhealthy. The tillage 
area fell from 2,136,988 to 1,901,402 acres and the collections rose 
from £72,749 to £88,757 (Rs. 7,27,490 to Rs. 8,87,570) ; £100 
(Rs. 1000) were remitted and .£9113 (Rs. 91,130) left outstanding. 
Jvdri rupee prices fell from 29 to 57 pounds. 

ISSO SI. In 1880-81 the rainfall of 28 inches was somewhat above the 

average but most of it fell .so late as to interfere with the sowing of 
the early crops. The late harvest, which at one time promised well, 
was damaged by heavy' and un.sea.sonablo ram in November. The 
harvest was middling and the season healthy. The tillage area fell 
from 1,901,102 to 1,833,263 am-es and the collections rose from 
£88,7.57 to £95,8.52 (Hs. 8,87,570 to lis. 9,58,520) ;£114 (Rs. 1140) 
were remitted and £1518 (Rs. 15,180) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee 
jirices fell from 57 to 71 pounds. 
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In 1881-82 the rainfall was 23 inches. Late crops were generally 
good. The tillage area rose from 1,833,263 to 1,873,096 acres 
and the collections from £95,8.52 to £97,889 (Rs. 9,58,520 to 
Es. 9,78,890) ; £105 (Rs. 1050) were remitted and £235 (Rs. 2350) 
left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices rose fi'om 71 to 66 pounds. 


In 1882-83 the rainfall was 31 inches. The season was very 
favourable. Public health was on the whole good. The tillage area 
rose from 1,873,096 to 1,906,235 acres and the collections fell from 
£97,889 to £80,395 (Rs. 9,78,890 to Rs. 8,03,950) ; £24,615 
(Rs. 2,46,450) were remitted and £117 (Rs. 1170) left outstanding. 
Jvdri rupee prices rose from 66 to 62 pounds. 

The following statement shows the available yearly statistics of 
rainfall, prices, tillage, and land revenue during the nineteen years 
ending 1882-83 : 

Sholdpur Tillage and Ri^vnuve, lS€4*dSS3* 


Year. j 

Rai>- ' 

PALL, i 

Prices, Pounds 1 
THE Rupee. 

Tillage. 

Land Revexie. 

Remitted 

(«)* 

For Col- 
lection. 

Out- 1 
stand- 
ing. i 

Collected. 


Inches.' 

J c<i ri. 

B'ijri. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18134*65 

... 

29 

20 

1,731,000 

5 

7.70,355 


7,iO,355 



;'.8 

3.-) 

1.738..5U 

5 

7,t59,184 

19 

7,69,104 

I 18<50-07 


37 

33 

1,794,031 

12.; 

7.8*5.746 


7,85, . 46 



47 

48- 

1,79.5,142 

172 

7,8^643 


7,83,043 



43 

39 

1.795,708 

332 

7,87, .123 

429 

7,86.894 


... 

36 

31 

1,804'»,30S 

230 

7,88,640 

758 

7,87,882 



28 

30 

1,844,6.55 

71,532 

7,85,810 

903 

7.84,907 

1871*72 


36 

.30 

1.881,100 

2,3.5,200 

7.41,860 

77,767 

6,66,099 

1872*73 


56 

.52 

1,921,166 

1,13,3U»0 

9,74,392 

8625 

9,65,767 

1873*74 

24 

69 

65 

1,941,6 i2 

45,830 

10,81.199 

Is, i6i 

10,62,4*62 

1874*75 

29 

63 

64 

1,929,170 

00,473 

10,23,7.53 

2494' 10,21,259 

1875*76 (''0 . 

18 

27 

27 

2.147,432 

2735 

10.76,393 

4485 

10,71,908 

1876-77 ' ... 

9 

15 

18 

2,151.«.17 

75 J8 

10,09.453 

8,49,489 

2.18, '*04 

1877-74 

33 

18 

<>> 

2.138,788 

1041 

10.01, -2,50 

1.20. *'47 

9,34,012 


36 

29 

•-’9 

2.136,088 

903 

10, .59, 878 

3,32. -lO 

7,27,485 

187!-)-S0 

•23 

57 

.5.3 

1,901,402 

997 

1 9,78,094 

91.129 

8,87,5(i5 


28 

71 

58 

1,833,263 

1140 

1 9,73,7‘K> 

15,18-J 

9,58,522 


23 

66 

53 

1,ST3,'>iH) 

1048 

: 9.81,244 

23.51 

9,78, s9S 

1882-83 

31 

62 

52 

1,906.235 

2,40,453 

i 8,05,121 

110" 

8,03,954 



wtjre granted to rcUn’i.' for tbrco 

within twciitv I'or cent of the former . o-.- 

{b) In this year the district was increased by the addition of the Malsiras sub-division from Satara. 

Of fifty-three alienated villages, thirty are owned by Brahmans, 
twelve by Marathiis, five by INIuhammadans, and three by Vanjaris. 
The revenue of two alienated villages in Malsiras is set apart for 
the god Mahadev and is under the management of a devaxthdn or 
teuiplo-committee. The revenue of Shegaon in Paudharpur is set 
apart for the benefit of the Paudharpur dispensary under Govern- 
lueut Resolution 1030 of the 15th of March 1860. Many alienated 
villages are held by undivided families ; not more than tw'elve 
villages are divided among the sharers. E.vcept four in Malsiras 
whieli have been mortgaged few alienated villages have either been 
mortgaged or sold. In all but a few cases the proprietors live in 
and manage their villages. Neither in the condition of the people 
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VILL.4GES, 

1884. 


The Collector, 280 of 19th January and 2251 of lOtli May 1884, 
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Chapter VIII. 
The Land. 


Alienated 

Villages, 

1S84. 


nor in the character of the tillage is there anv notable difference 
between alienated and neighbouring Government villages. In a 
few cases the soil of the alienated vdlages luaj be a little better 
than that of surrounding Government villages. No alienated villages 
seem to have grades of tenants. All holders of land in alienated 
villag’es enjoy equal rights with respect to the ownership of the land. 
Yearly tenants are almost unkowu except in the few fields that 
stand in the proprietor’s name and are tilled by yearly tenant.s. 
The bulk of the landholders pay a fixed rent. Hardly any pro- 
prietor has claimed a right to enhance the rates. Almost all rents 
are paid in cash. In surveyed alienated villages the rates do not in 
any way diSer from those in neighbouring Government villages. 
In Karmiila the rates in unsnrveyed villages are little higher than 
the rates of the original settlement, but much below those of the 
revision survey. In uu^urveyed alienated villages the rates vary 
from to '2s. ( Re. - 1 ) on dry-crop or jiraijut land and 

from Is. 9(./. to ds. (Rs. I 3 ) on garden or hdijniiat land. These 
garden rates are higher than those in the neighbouring Govern- 
ment villages. No special arrangements are in use to meet the case 
of a tenant improving his field, digging a well in it, or turning it 
from dry-crop to rice land. No higher assessment is levied should 
such improvements be carried out. The proprietor makes no 
arrangement with his tenants as to grazing their cattle or for cutting 
timber. The tenants reserve the waste part of their land for grazing 
and cut timber from their land. In most ca^es some rjdirdn or 
grazing numbers and some wastelands are every year sold by auction 
for grazing to the highest bidders. In surveyed alienated villages 
the Collector helps the iiinmildr to recover his rent for the current 
year to the extent of the survey rates ; in unsurveyed villages 
according to the rates agreed on between the inniii'hir and his tenant. 
The aid given is in accordance with the provisions of the Laud 
Revenue Code. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Between 1819 and 1824), for purposes of civil and criminal 
justice, Sholapur was under Poona. In 1825 a first or senior 
assistant judge was appointed for Sholapur. In 1842 Sholapur was 
made a separate district, excluding Pandharpur, Sangola, and 
Malsiras which were then under Satara and ineliidin'f besi<les 

O 

other sub-divisions Indi, Sindgi, Bagevadi, and Muddebihal which 
are now under Bijapur. In that year the senior assistant judge 
gave place to a district judge. About 1848-49 Bijapur was 
added to Sholapur. About 1864-65 when Indi, Sinilgi, Bijapur, 
Bagevadi, and Muddebihal were taken and included in the 
present Bijdpur district and Pandharpur and Sangola were added to 
Sholapur, the district judge gave place to a joint judge. From March 
1866 to March 1884 Sholapur was in charge of a senior assistant 
judge and joint sessions judge with the full powers of a District 
Ju'lgo. Ill 1875-76 Malsiras was added to Sholapur. Fi-oin April 
1884 Sholapur has been made a separate charge of a District Judge. 

At present (1884) the district has a District Judge ami six sub- 
judges. The sub-jmlges are all second class with powers to try original 
suits of not more than £500 (Rs. 5000). Of the six sub-juiDes one 
is for Malsiras and Sangola and the others are for Barsi, Karmala, 
Madha, Pandharpur, and Shohipur. From January 1883 the sub- 
judge for Malsiras and SAiigola holds his court alternately for two 
months at Malote in Malsiras and at Sangola. Till the end of 
February 1883 there was one sub-judge for Karimila ainl Madha, 
hohling his court alternately for one month at each station ; since 
then Karnuila has been in charge of a separate sub-judge. The 
average ilistance of the Sholapur sub-judge's court from its furthest 
six villages is thirty-two miles, of the Barsi court twenty-eight mile.s, 
of the Karmala court thirty miles, of the Mmlha court twenty-six 
miles, of the Pandharpur court twenty miles, and of the Malsiras and 
Sangola court.s nineteen miles in Malsiras and twentv in Sangola. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the number of suits 
deciiled vaided from 7116 in 1872 to 2172 in 1882 ami averaged 
4869. These thirteen years may be divideil into three periods. In 
the first period of seven years emling 187t) the number of suits 
varied from 7116 in 1872 to 5553 in 1874 and averaged 6326. In 
the second ])eriod of three years ending 1879 the suits fell about forty 
per cent, varying from 4238 in 1878 to 3 459 in 1877 ami averaging 
oSlll. Anil in the third period of three years ending 1882, owing to 
the introduction of the conciliators and village mnnsifs under the 
Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act in 1879 the suit^ further fell by 
ab lut thirty-fo>u' jier cent, varying from 3992 in 1880 to 2172 in 1 882 
and averaging 2')25. Of the total number of cases ilecided, fifty- 
seven per cent have on an average been given against the defendant 
in his absence, the percentagi' varying from 79'5 in 1872 to 6 2 in 
1881. For the ten years ending 1879 the percentage varied from 
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70 5 in 18 <'2 to 5.3 0 in 1879 ; and for the next three years ending 
1882, owing to the introduction of conciliators and village munsifs 
under Act X\ II. of 1879 the percentage fell suddenlj', varying from 
lO'O in 1880 to 6'2 in 1881. The details are : 


Sholdpur Ex-parte Dvcrtes, ZS70-1SS2. 


Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

Ex-parte. 

Percen- 

tage. 

, 

Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

Ex'parte. 

Percen- 

tage. 

1870 

682*2 

4628 

67 8 . 

187S .. 

42.33 

2301 

64*2 

1871 . 

6«d6 

3958 

67*8 

1879 .. 

3760 

2022 

53-9 

1872 

7116 

5023 

70*5 

1S?>0 . 

3002 

321 

10*6 

Ib7'3... 

68yl 

4770 

69 2 , 

ISSl 

2401 

151 

6*2 

1874 .. 

65.53 

3652 

6.5-7 . 

1882 

2172 

160 

7-3 

1875 . 

6335 

3S82 

61*2 ' 





1878 .. 

5731 

3282 

57*2 ■ 





1877 .. 

3459 

1969 

56-9 1 

Average ... 

4S69 

2778 

57*0 


Of contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an average 
of 13'6 per cent have been decided for the defendant, the percentage 
varj’ing from 21‘6 in 1870 to 7'2 in 1878. In 130 or six per 
cent of the suits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by 
putting the plaintiff in po.s.se.ssion of the immovable property 
claimed. The number of this class of cases varied from fifty-nine out 
of 2401 in 1881 to 201 out of 6822 in 1870. In 337 or 15'5 per 
cent of the 1882 decisions, decrees for money due were executed by 
the attachment or sale of property, 2G2 or twelve per cent being for 
immovable property and seventy-five or 3' 5 per cent for movable 
property. The number of attachments or sales of immovable 
property varied from 262 in 1882 to 2659 in 1875, and of movable 
property from .seventy-five in 1882 to 543 in 1875. During the 
thirteen years ending 1882 the number of decrees executed by the 
arrest of debtors varied from eight in 1881 to 460 in 1870. For the 
first seven years ending 1876 this number fell steadily from 460 in 
1870 to eighty-two in 1876. During the next six years (1877-1882) 
the number was between eight and twenty-nine with slight alternate 
rises and falls. The following table shows that during the .same 
thirteen years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners varied 
from 145 in 1874 to twelve in 1831 ; 
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The following .statement show.? in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 : 
Shohip}!}' ('ird Court^^ 1S70- lSS-3. 
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Ren’istration lias two lirauches, one iiinler Act III. of 1S77 and the 
othicr termed village registration under the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Eelief Act (Act XVII. of DTIM. Under Act III. of 1877 the work 
of registration employs .seven special or full-time sub-registrars, one 
beingstationedateach of the sub-divisional head-quarters. According 
to the registration report for 1.882-83 the gross receipts for that year 
under Act III. of 1877 amounted to £430 (Ks. d-duO) and the charges 
to £40.5 (Pis. 40.50), thus leaving a credit lialance of £2.5 (bs. 2-50). 
Of the total number of 1523 registrati<ms, 1302 related to 
immovable property, 100 to movable property, and thirty-one 
were wills. Of 1302 ddcuments relating to immovable property 375 
were mortgage di'cds, (iOO deeds of sale, tbirty-tliree deeils of gift, 
13!) lea-es, and uiiiety-tix e miseelLineens deed.s. Including £41.090 
(Pis. 1, lO.OiiOj thevalm- of imumvalile property transferred, the total 
value of propelt \' ati'ected by registration under Act III. of 18(7 
amounted to £52,.5!)7 (Hs. .'i,2.'>,!)7) •). I nder Act X\ II, of 1S79 
village registi’at ion eiiqiloys tsveiity-sc ven village registrars, all special 
or full-time officers. In every case a sub-registrar of assurances under 
Act 111. of 1877 is ex-officio a village registrar, lias within tho 
limits of his cliarge as sub-registrar a jurisdiction similar to that of 
other village registrars, issues registration books to the village 
registrars of his circle, and embodies in one geireral form the 
monthly accounts of tlie \'i]lagi.- registrar.s. In 1882-83 the gross 
receipts under Act .W’ll. of 187'.) amounted to £344 'lls. 3410; and 
the charges to !.'047 (lls. 0 170). thus .showing a delieit of £3).l3 
(Hs. ilOoO). ' )f 12. .574 the total nnniHer of registrations, 73!)6 
I’ldated ti.i immovable property and 5178 to nio\ able property. Df 
739i) documents relating to immovabh’ property, 1^27 were mortgage 
deeds, 14-31 dee(ls of sale, tweiity-two (leeds of gift, 4370 lease, s, 
and .340 misci.dlaneons deeds. Including £46,0-57 ( Rs. 4,00,570) 
the value of immovable property transferred, the total value of 
property atfected by registration under Act XVII. of 1879 amountei] 
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to £74,070 (Rs. 7,40,700). Owing to the introduction of village 
registration under Act XVII. of 1879, registration under Act III. of 
1877 has considerahlv fallen. Coiupared with the flgure.s of 1879, 
the year previous to the working of the Act XVII. of 1879, the 1882 
registration figures under Act III. of 1877 show a fall of 2825 
in registered documents, of £49.S (Ihs. 4930) in fees received, and 
of £51,494 (Es. 5,14,940) in the value of property affected by 
registration. Under Act XVII. of 1879 a special officer styled the 
inspector of village registry offices examines village registry offices. 
Over both branches of registration, in addition to the supervision 
by the Collector as 1 )i.strict Registrar, a special scrutiny under the 
control of the Inspector General of Registration and Stamps is 
carried on by the divi.sional in.spector. 

During the calendar year 1883, of the work done by the several 
officens appointed under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 
1879, thirty-four village regi.strars registered 7312 documents; 
seventy-seven conciliators dUpo.sed of 12,0lU applications and under 
sections 44 and 45 of the Act f<>rwarded 4085 agreements to courts ; 
nineteen village munsifs decided .332 cases and under chapter II. of 
the Act six sub-judges decided 1018 cases. 

At present (1883) nineteen officers sliare the administration of 
criminal justice. Of these, five, including the District [Magistrate, 
are magi.strates of the first class, and fourteen are magistrates of 
the second and third classes. Of the magistrates of the first class 
two ai’e covenanted European civilians, and three, the assistant, the 
district, and the huzur deputy collectors, are Xfitives. The District 
[Magistrate has the general supervision of the whole district and of 
the other first class magi.strates, the huzur deputy collector has the 
charge of about eight s(.(uare miles within 8hohipur city limits and 
of 59,890 people, and others as a.ssistant or de])uty collectors have 
each an average charge of 1504 square miles and 174,199 people. 
In 1882 the Di.strict Magi'.trate decided tifty-four original and 
appeal cases and other fir.st cla.ss magistrates 942 original and 
appeal case.s. The average cliarge of the fourteen second and third 
class magistrates all of whom are Xatives, was ()4(i square miles 
with a population of 83,212. In 1882 these magisti ates decided 
lOOO orioinal criminal case.s. Besides theii- magisterial duties three 
officers (.'.xercise revenue powers as mamlatdars, mahalkaiis, or head 
clerks of mandatdjirs. Besides these offieiu's, from Mnv' 1883 a 
bench of three persons at Pandhaijiur has been given the powers of 
third class magistrate.s. In bs,S2-83, nnder section 14 of the 
Bombay Village Police Act (Act Vlll. of Isnl) ti29 village headmen 
orjwlice jn'itils were entrusted with power to iinjirisoii for twentv-four 
houi’s ill the village office or rlnh di. The average yearly emoluments 
of the.se village headmen in ca.sh ami land amount to about £2 8;;. 
(R.s. 24). 

The district has no special criminal classes. Small wandering 
parties who have generally their head-(|natter.s in the Xizam’s 
territory, constantly move tlirough the distiict. 'I'hi'V often commit 
thefts and take refuge with tiieir stolen good.s in the Xizaui s 
territory. 
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In the year 1882 the total strength of the district or regular police 
force wa.s 527. The force cou.si.ste<l of the District Superintendent, 
one subordinate officer, ninety inferior subordinate officers, 
fifteen mounted and 42 1 foot constables. The cost of maintaining 
this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary of 
£6.17 8s. (Rs (i37 !), for the subordinate officers on yearly .salaries 
of not less than £120 (R.s. 1200j and the inferior .subordinate 
officer.s on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200) a total 
yearly cost of JeJffiiO 8.s. (Rs. 23,004) ; and for the foot and mounted 
constables a cost of £47-17 12.s'. (Hs. 47,376). Beside.s their pay a 
total sum of £217 16.s-. (Rs. 2178) was yearly allowed for the horse 
and travelling allowances of the Superintendent ; £234 (Rs. 2340) 
for the pay and travelling allowances of his e.stablishment ; £114 
(Rs 1140,1 for the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate 
officers ; and £804 {)x. (Rs. 8043) a j'ear for contingencies and petty 
charge.s. Thiis the yearly cost of maintaining the police force 
amouute<l to £013.5 lO.s. (Rs. 91, •155). C)n an area of 4521 square 
miles and a population of 582, 187 the.se figures give one constable 
for every 8'5G sipiare miles and 1103 people, and a cost of £2 od. 
(Rs. 20/’,-) to the square mile or o]d. (2.| as.) to each head of the 
population. Of the total strength of 527 exclusive of the 
Superintendent, twenty-six, four oitieers and twenty-two men, were 
in 1882 employeil as guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails; 
eighty-five, ten of them officers and scventy-five men, were engaged 
as guards over treasuries aii'l lock-ups or as escorts to prisoners 
and treasure ; 342, sixty-six of them officers and 276 men, were 
employed on other duties in the district ; and seventy-four were 
stationed in towns, municipalities, and cantoument.s. Of the whole 
nmnher, exclusive of the Superintendent, 244 were provided with 
fire-arms and forty-two with swords or with swords and batons ; 
and 241 were provided with batons only; 117, of whom thirty were 
officers and eighty-seven nmn, could read and write, and eighty- 
seven men were under instruction. 

Except the Superintendent who was a European, the members of 
tile police force were all iiatii es of lielia. Of these, thirty-four 
officers and 190 men v.ere Muliammadans, seven officers and 
twelve men Brahmans, eleven officers ami forty-two men Rajputs, 
twenty-seven officers and 141 men llarathas, one officer a Prabhu, 
one man a Lingayat, ten officers and fifty men Hiiidns of other 
castes, one officer a Farsi, and one officer a Christian. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 102 
murders and attempts to murder, thirty-five culpable homicides, 
113 cases of grieiuus hurt, 386 gang and other robberies, and 
21,71(i otlier otfeiices. During these nine years the total number 
of ofiences gave a yearly average of 2483 or one ofieiiee for 
every 2.) t of the population. The returns show that during the 
famine year of 1S77 tlie total nnml)er of ofiences was imusnally 
large, being 1083 or about si.xty-four per cent mure than the 
average. The number of murders varied from two in 18 7 5 to 
twenty-eight in 1879 ami averaged eleven ; culpable homicides 
varied from none for two years to nine in 1879 and averaged four ; 
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cases of gi-ievoiis hurt varied from eight in 1876 and 1881 to 
.seventeen in 1 87-1 and averaged tAvelve ; gang and other rohheries 
varied from fifteen in 187-1 to ninety-two in 1877 and averaged 
foi’ty-three ; ami other olTeiice.s varied from IGtJl in 187-1 to o'J5.5 
in 1877 and averaged 2 + 13. Of tlie whole nmulier of persons 
arrested the convictions varied from forty-one per cent in 1880 to 
Seventy-two in 1877 ami averaged sixty-tAVo per cent. The 
percentage of --tnlen property I'ccovered varied from fifty in 1881 to 
seventy- six in 1882 and averaged fifty-nine per cent. The details 
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Reside^ tlie lock-up at each mamlutihir's oliice there is a district 
jail at Shohipnr and a --nhordinate jail at .Malsiras. The nnmher 
of com icts in tlm Slioliipur jail on the .3 I -.t of Deceinher 1882 was 
113, of wlioni nim-tv-tive were males and eighteen lemah'S. During 
the year 1883, 2o4 convict-', of whom 17.8 wen' males and tweiity- 
si.x fenndes, were admitted ami 2l.’’i, of wliom hSO were males and 
twentv-nine fem.'iles, were discliarged During the year the 
daily average of prisoncr.s wa.s 107 and at the close of the year 
the number of convicts was 102, of whom eighty-seven were males 
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and fifteen females. Of 204 convicts admitted during the year 
150 males and twenty-three females were sentenced to iniprisoiiineiit 
for not more than one year, ten males and two female.s were for 
over one year ami not more than two years ; nine males were for 
more than two years and not more than live year.s ; and two males 
and one female were under sentence of transportation, and one male 
was sentenced to death. The total yearly co.st of eliet was £l-5ij 6s. 
(Ks. 1563 ) or an average of £l 9s. (Rs. Ill) for each prisoner. 
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The earliest halance sheet of the Jistrict is for 1870-71 . Exclusive 
of £ 30 , 0 - 3 / (Rs. 3 , 00 , 3 / 0 ), the a/ljustment on account of alienated 
lands, the total tran<actions entered in the district Lalance sheet 
for 1881 - 8'2 amounted under receipts to £ 301 ,- 57-5 (Rs. 3 i i, I - 5 , 7 - 50 ) 
against £ 270 /.t. 5 o (Rs. 27 , 00 , ooO) in 1870-71 and under charges to 
£ 308,190 (Rs. 30 , 81 , 99 (‘) against £ 280,000 (Rs. 2 S, 00 ,t)OO).i 
Leaving a.'ide departmental ini.scellaneous receipts and payments 
in return for services rendered, .such as post and telegraph receipts, 
the revenue for the year 18 S 1-82 under the heads Imperial, 
provincial, local, and municipal, came to £ 167 , 8-54 ( Hs. 10 , 78 . 540 )'^ 
or on the 1881 population of - 582,487 an individual share of . 5 s. 
4d. (Rs. 25 ). During the twelve years hetween 1870 and 1881 
the following changes have taken place under the chief heads of 
receipts and charges. 

Laud ‘Revenue receipts which form 68 03 per cent of the whole 
revenue of the district, have risen from £9i),l-53 (Rs. 9,01,530) in 
1870-71 to £100,0-5!) (Rs. 10,60. .59(.t) in 18sl-s2 and charges from 
£17,030 (Rs 1,70,300) to £17,168 (Rs. 1,71 ,68()).5 

Stamp receipts have fallen from £18,s-59 to £7430 (Rs. 1, 88, .590- 
Es. 74,300), and charges from £642 t/j £227 (Rs. 6420-Rs. 2270). 

Excise receipts, chietiy owing to better supervision, have increased 
from £6060 (Rs, 60,600) to £13, -500 (Rs. 1,35,000). In 1881-82 the 
charges ainounteil to £8-52 (Rs. 8-52()). Of .seventy shops eight are 
licensed to sell Europe and other foreign imported liipior, twenty- 
•severi to sell country sj/irit, twelve to .sell toddy, and twenty-three 
to sell intoxicating drugs. Tim Eurojuuiu and foreign liijuoi- is 
brought from Bomhay. At tlm .Sliol.'/pur central distillery built iu 
1878 at a cost of £2185 (Rs, 21,25u), the farmer under (lovermnent 
supervision makes spirit from iiKihiuhi or (lowers of the' Bassia 
latifolia and suppli/'s it to all ili.strict shops. In l882-y;!, fj-om this 
distillery 43,743 gallons of spirits wei-e issued, 24,151 gallons being 
of 25'' under pro/jf that is uiid/T London jiroof, and lb.. 562 gallons 
of 50’ under prof)f.‘ On each gallon of 25' undiu- ])roof tlie fai'iner 
pays a still-lmail dntvof -'es. {Rs.2‘, ) and sells at an\- price u]» to O.s'. 
(Rs.4Da gallon. Fri/iii tlu' 1st of Aiigust bss 1 this vt ill-head duty 
will be incr/'ased to (B. ( Rs. 3), tlm selliiiL; pi ice remaining tlm >anm 
as before ; ami spirit of60 in tend of 5n under proof will lie issued. 


1 Of tliB territorial clian"<‘S ina<le 111 tliB ili-tnrt lu-tw «_• n 1S70 .iinl MaRira.s 

with a land re\ eiiue of about £ ir>,ITJ0 t Rs'. 1 w a*' ti aiitstoi n-d to Sb. .la]»ui in 

l87o-7<'). 

' 'J'hi6 total iiiolnde^ tin* f'dlou in;^ • Cli2l.b’*'0 laii'l rt'vonuo, cxeixr. a-ssp-^stal 

taxt‘8, and foip.-tt ; Btaiupv. ju-t ob aiicl Pcotiatioii; JJHHd eduoatioii and 

p"lii V \ and £‘i»>,S‘U bx ai and Iiihiih'UmI tiiinl-s ; twtai 1 1 fi7,S')-i, 

^Yearly land rnvonm* collnotiuns are ; 4 U‘n uljityo. p. 

^ Tho alfoliolu’ str*'TiiXtb of liijinn i-. df-imtod b\ do'^rncs o\or or under the stiintlard 
of London proof which is taken as KM) dei^n-rs. *2.'),, L. l\ tiiat i>, under piunf 

IS e(puvalt:nt to 7o dej^rues of btrcngth, oO*' U. P. is eijuivaicnt to .70 de^^recs of 

strength ; and 25'^ 0. P., oi over i>roof, U crjuivalent to 1*25 degrees of strength. 
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payin" a still-liea'l 'luty o£ S.s. 1 (Rs. 1 a gallon and being 
salealile at (I’s. 21j) a gallon. Toddy is eliiefly drawn locally 
from brab uii'l date trees, brab tree.s being taj)pc<l on paying a 
yearly tax of (i<. (Hs. o) a tree and date tree.s of 2f.'. (Ke. 1). 
in lt>s2-8d about GOiJO trees were locally tapped again.st in 
1881-82. Umler special permission the farmers also import toddy 
from the Xizam’s territory. Of the intoxicating drugs the chief 
are hhuitg or drinking hemp, or .smoking hemp, mi'ij’iiii that 

is spices mixed with boiled in clarified butter, and hhnja 

that is an intoxicating li(juid made by boiling in water hh'nuj. old 
jvdn, ijnlcel or Meiii.spermuni glabrum, and A’(ic/(o/« or Curcuma 
zedoaria. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fine.s, have fallen from £1 1 14 
(Rs 1 1,140 1 to £t)79 (Rs. OTOd) and charges owing to an increase in 
the pay of the officers and .staff' have risen from £7577 (Rs. 75,770) to 
£10,008 (Rs. 1,00,0:30). 

Forest ruceipt.s have risen from £17 (Rs. 17o) to £624 (Rs. 6240) 
and charges from £4 (Ks. 40) to £2iIo (Rs 22,150). 

The following talile shows, exclusive of the tax on official .salaries, 
the amount realized from assessed taxes levied between 1870-71 
and 1.^81-82. Owing to the variety of the rate.s and incidence it 
is dillicult to make any satisfactory comparison of the results. No 
tax was levied between 1873-74 and 1877-78: 
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Year. 

^ Amount 1 

1 Tear. 

1 Amount. 

Income Tax. 

; £ 

1 Li- ch'-e Tax. 

i ^ 

lS7i)-71 . 

6ol2 

1 1878-TR.. 

7472 

1871-72 

. 1054 

187'J-80 . 

• , 3687 


1 

183-(LS1 

' 3947 



1881-82 .. 

• ' 3o77 


Opium receipt.s have ri.seu fi'om £2541 ( Hs. 2-5,410) to £3519 
(R.s. :3.5,liiO). 

Military receipts have fallen from .£1791 (Rs 1 7.9 1 0) to £757 
(Rs. 7.570) and charge.s from £17.188 (Hs. I,71,b80) to £4526 
(Hs. 4.5,260.) 

Post rceeipts have risen from £2226 (Rs, 22,260) to £7 05 (R.s. 
77,050) and charge.s from £1 14:3 (Hs. 14,4:10) to £8192 (Hs. 81,1)20). 
The receipts and chaiges shown in tlie 1881-82 balance sheet, besides 
letters hooks and parcels, include money received and paid under 
the money onler system. 

In 1881-82 telegrajih receipts amounted to £305 (Rs. 3050) and 
charges to £1873 (Rs. 18,7:30). 

Registration receij)ts have fallen from £1156 (R.s. 11,500) to .£518 
(Rs. 5180) and charges have iucreaseil from .£661 (Hs. 6610) to 
£819 (Hs 8 190). 

In 188L82 education receipts amounted to £719 (Rs. 7190) and 
charges to £1.572 ( Hs. 1.5,720). 

Holier' receipts have risen from .£1 (Rs. 10) to £594 (Rs. 5940), 
and charges from £12.54 ( Hs. .12, -540) to .£9972 (Rs. 99,720). 

Medical receipts have lieen almost none, and charges have fallen 
from £1893 (R.s. 18,930) to £908 (R.s. 9080). 
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1870 AND 1881 . 


Jail receipts have fallen from £714 (Rs. 7140) to £441 (Rs. 4410) 
and charo-es have risen from£lU.i>0 (Rs. 10.50(0 to £40o0 (Rs. -10,300). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £123, .588 (Rs. 1 2,35 880) to 
£145,714 (Rs. 1 4,57,140) and transfer charges from £173,41 8 (Rs. 
1 / ,.j 4, iM.i) to £205,8/ 1 ( Rs. 20, .58,710). The increase under receipts 
is due to receipts on account of local funds and cash remittances from 
other districts. The increa.se under charg-es is due to charges on 
account of the local funds and. to a large surplus balance remitted 
to other treasuries. 

In the folloAving balance sheet the figures shown in black type 
on both sides under 1881-82 are book adjustments. On the receipt 
side the item of £30,037 (Rs. 3,00,370) represents the additional 
revenue the district would yield had none of its lands been 
alienated. On the debit side the item of £6607 (Ps. 66,070) under 
laud revenue and £1246 (Rs. 12,460 ) under police are the rentals 
of lands granted for service to village headmen and watchmen. 
The item of £22,184 (Rs. 2,21,840) slntwn under allowance.s and 
assignments, represents the rental of lands granted to hereditary 
officers whose services have been dispensed with and of religious 
anil charitable land-grants. Cash allowances to village and district 
officers who render service are treated as actual charges and debited 
to land revenue ; 
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Revenue other than Imperial. 

District local funds which since 1863 have been collected to 
promote rural education and supply road.s, wells, drains, rest-hou.ses, 
village office.s or c/idrdi’.s and other useful works, amounted in 1881-82 to 
£12.163 (Rs. 1,21,630) and the expenditure to £11,181 (Rs. 1,11,810). 
The local fund revenue Is derived from three sources, a special cess 
of one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. The 
special land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund 
and the rest as a school fund, in 1881-82 yielded a revenue of £7690 
(Rs. 76,900). The subordinate funds, including a toll fund, a ferry 
fund, a cattle pound fund, and a school fee fund, yielded £2680 (Rs, 
26,800). Government and private contribution.s amounted to £1760 
(Rs. 17,600) and miscellaneous receipts, including' .sand and cpiarry 
fees, to £33 (Rs. 330). In 1881-82 this revenue was administered 
by district and sub-divisional committees partly of ofScial and partly 
of private members. The district committee consists of the Collector, 
assistant and deputy collectors, the executive engineer and the 
educational inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated 
village and six landholders as non-official members. The sirb- 
di visional committees consist of an assistant collector, the mamlatdar, 
a public works officei', and the deputy educational inspector as 
official and the proprietor of an alienated village and three land- 
holders as non-official members. The sub-divisional committees 
bring their local requirements to the notice of the district committee 
which prepares the yearly budget. 

_ For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1881-82 were; 
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Chapter X. Since 1860-70 the following; local fund %vork.s have heen carried 

Finance. improve coinmunication.s ahoiit .10'.) iniKs of road have 

been made and 1826 miles repaired. To imj^rove the water supply 
16.0 Wells and twenty-eiyht tanks have either been made or repaired. 
For the condort of travellers 308 rest houses have been built or 
repaired. Besicles these work.s tifty-three cattle pound.s and forty- 
three village offices or <.7idr'i/.s- have been either made or repaired. 
ilu-vicip.vLiTiEs. In 18M1-82 each of the ti\'e municipalities at Sholapur, Brirsi, 
Karmala, Pandharpur, and Sangola was administered l:w a body 
of commi.'-sionei-s with the Collector as presiileiit and the a.s.sistant 
or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 
In 1881-82 the district municipal revenue amounted to £21,671 
(Rs. 2,16,710) of which £!4,861 (Rs. 1,48,610) were recovered 
from octroi dues, £i!09 (Rs 2000) from tolls and wheel taxes, 
£.j;i78 ( (Is. 50,7^0) from asse.s.sed taxes, and £3.130 (Rs. 35,300) 
from other sources. 

The following' ■'tatement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 31st 
March i8t2: 
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In 18^2-83 there were 176 (Tovernment ?cliools or an average 
of one school for every four itihabiteJ villages with 7214 names on 
the rolls and an aver.ige attendance ot 5703 pupils, or 7’o per cent 
of 105,305 the male population between six and fourteen years of 
age. 

In 1SS2-83 under the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educatiijnal In=fiector Central Division, the education of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 230 striujg. Of these one was a 
deputy educational inspector with general charge over all the 
schools of the district drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. IbOO), 
and the rest were masters and assistant masters tvith yearly salaries 
ranging from £1 IGs. to £50 8.s. (Rs. 48- 501). 

Of 17(3 the total numlier of Gov('rnment schools, in 171 Marathi 
only was taught, in one Hindustani, and in four English and 
Marathi. One of the four English schools was a high school 
teaching English, Marathi, and Eanskrit np to the matriculation 
standard. Of the 171 Marathi schools 107 were fur boys and four 
were for girls. 

Excluding superiiitcjidence cbnrges, tlie total expenditure on 
account of tlicse sclujols amounted to £4230 lS.s. (Rs. 42,3ii0 ), of 
whicli £l.Ss7 4.V. ( Rs. I:>,S72'i were ]).aiil bv Oovcrnmcnr, £140/ lO.s. 
(Rs. 1 1,075) from local funds, cud £1142 lo>. (Rs. 14,422) from other 
funds. 

Besides these Government schools there were fonr primary 
schools iiisjtected hy the educational department. Of these two 
were opened by missionaries, and in 1.^82-83 were attended by fifry- 
seven scholars with an average atteinljince of tliirtv-'^even. Tliere 
is one special school for low-ca-te boys c-'tablished bv mbsiouarit'S 
in Sholapur. In other towns and villages where low-ca-te boys 
show willingness to attend, a school accouimodatiou is uuule for 
them in tlie verandas of the school hous/'s. 'I’heir presence is not 
gciKTallv objopted to if arrangeineiits tiro iiitide to prevent their 
coining into personal couttict with bovs of other ca'tes. 

Tn l's55-5(i there were onlv eleven (lovenniient 'cliools, ten of 
tlnuii vernamdar and one anglo-v'ermirular with 80 1 iianu's on the 
rolls and an average attendance of 017 pupils. In 1 865-013 the 
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number of schools was increased to forty-five with 2377 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 1799 pupils. Forty of these 
schools were vernacular and five anglo-vernacular. In 1875-70 
the number of schools rose to ninety-six, the names on the rolls to 
3935, and the average attendance to 2850. In 1882-83 there were 
176 schools with 7914 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 5708. Compared with 1855-56 the returns for 1882-83 give 
an increase in the number of schools from eleven to 176 and in the 
names on the rolls from 804 to 7914. 

In 1869 the first girls school was opened in Barsi. In the next 
ten years the number of girls schools rose to three with 111 names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of sixty-nine. In 1882-83 the 
number of girls schools increased to four with 176 names and an 
average attendance to 105. 

The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
537,635 the total Hiudu population, 7011 (males 6853, females 
158) or 1'30 jier cent below fifteen and 1303 (males 1292, females 
11) or 0 24 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 865 
(males 849, females 16) or 0'16 per cent below fifteen and 16,978 
(males 16,888, females 90) or 3-15 per cent above fifteen were 
instructed; 191,267 (males 95,260, females 96,007) or 35'57 per 
cent below fifteen and 320,211 (males 150,903, females 169,308) or 
59'5.5 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 43,967, the total 
Musalmiin population 533 (males 520, females 13) or 1'21 per cent 
below fifteen and 90 (males 83, females 2) or 0‘20 per cent above 
fifteen wore under instruction ; 69 (males 68, female 1) or O'lo per 
cent below fifteen and 807 (males 795, females 12) or 1'83 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed ; 15,721 (males 7774, females 7947) 
or 35'75 per cent below fifteen and 26,747 (males 13,031, females 
13,716) or 60'83 per cent above fifteen wmre illiterate. Of 625 
Christians, 34 (males 21, females 13) or 5'44 per cent below fifteen 
and 7 (males 5, females 2) or 1’12 per cent above fifteen were under 
instruction; 9 (males 3, females 6) or 1’44 per cent below fifteen 
and 234 (males 172, females 62) or 37-44 per cent above fifteen 
were instructed; 148 (males 67, females 81) or 23-68 per cent 
below fifteen and 193 (males 102, females 91) or 30-88 per cent 
above fifteen were illiterate : 
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Before 18.5.5-56 no returns were prepared arranging the pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows 
that of the two races the Hindus have the larger proportion oi 
their hoys and girls under instruction : 

Pupt^^ hy Racf^^ 1 Sj5-o 6 and 1SSJ-S3. 
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Of 7536, the total number of pupils in Government schools at 
the end of March 1883, 2344 or Sl'l per cent were Brahmans, 89 
or 1‘2 per cent were Kshatriyas ; 11 or 0‘2 per cent were Kayasths; 
232 or 3'1 per cent were Jains ; 664 or 8'7 per cent were traders ; 
1956 or 26 0 per cent were Kunbis; 1222 or 16'2 per cent were 
Liugavats ; 221 or 2'9 per cent were artisans ; 79 or 1 0 per cent 
were shopkeepers; 134 or 1'8 per cent were labourers; 58 or 0 '8 
per cent were low-castes ; 36 or O'o were Others, and 490 or b o 
Musalrnans and Others. Of 176 the total number of girls enrolled 
in 1882-83 in the four girls schools, 170 or 96'5 per cent were 
Hiudns and 6 or 3'5 per cent wore Musalrnans 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the educational department show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government : 
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11 

1 45 

170 , 

7b4 

2301 ; 

7424 

13 j 


455 

j 



Pl til.m -tv 

nltiil"' il. 


At ER KQY Daily 






Total. 


AtIE-NDAM-K. 

Clams. | 

' l>. 

Part: 

ds ami OtlurM. , 





1 




l''.”»5-.*)0 



55-56 

ImO.’i-OO 

l8'S2-'3.j 

i 

Go- ' rniwiif. i 

1 High School ' 


1 

i ... 

1 10 , 


i 1 

100 I 



1 

1 

! \ii d.>-\ riiuuUlaV 

1 llnl- 

7 

3 

1 

1 1 

45 

1 

110 , 

40 

450 

1 75 

1 \'ct iiai iii.vr h'lol-; for 

1 hn\ » ami girl-? 


1 

•24 

750 

1709 

7644 ' 

577 

1340 

. 5 . 0:0 

, Total 

7 

4 

35 

801 

2377 

; 7'*i4 

017 

1709 

5708 
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Sholdpin' ScJiOol R€ti(7’H'i, 1 Sj5~o 6, ISC-j-OO, ami -continue J. 


1 FlES. j C‘0,T OF EACH PlPIL. 

Class. I 

Receipts. 

Government 

' ISj-'^-o^. I l5'i'--L-6. I''b2-S3. l5’'5-5'>. lb65-66. 

Ib52-S3. 

1S55-56. 

^r'0'( f'liiit^nt, it £ f. J. £ ft' d. 

£ ft. d 

£ ft. d. 

Hish ■j.’h.iol ' . to 4% 

4 18 I'i 


! An‘«'Io-\'t.-inacular 



i Sctiools : 2v. 1 2ft to ’ft. 1*.. 2 IS 10 2 5 2^ 

4 17 2i 

60 1 5 

y*-r’‘acnL\r Sch'K-'ls for 



boi< aii.l y.ili \\'j tne,J p.; toS.t t.. StI 0 9 11 0 15 0 

0 12 ’ 

239 13 11 

Total 


299 15 4 




llh'-Ell’TS — d. 





Class. 

G>vernment — confd' 

Local Ce,s 

Munidi'alities. 



lbo5-t 6. lS52-b3 

pn 1-1,0 1SS2-'? I. lb, 


l.b65-60. l'^S2 

83. 


£ 5. rf £ d 

£ ft. d £ ft. d. ' 




ft 

Hi'.di b-'hool 
Anudo-Vcr”aeaIar 

234 16 1* 

.. i ; . 

: 



100 

0 

Schnol*; 

476 17 10 73 12 0 

0 4 0 



183 

8 

Teinaoiili.r ^chool, for 







hot s and y;it Is 

574 16 11 ir.7S 10 0 

169 1 2 1407 10 0 



.332 

8 

T. it'll . 

liv.l M :> 1 1^7 4 c 

169 5 2 1407 10 o^ 



615 

16 


liK' FIlTx— 


Class. I Pinutc*. j Fees. 

' ls^55-<',o 1SS2-S.-1. i ! ]&6r.-6t>. ! 1SS2-S3. 


f.TO’ I ninCnK j ^ i d. 

Hiuh 

' j^n.'lo-Vernaeiilar 
; school, ^ 2 S 0 

I t'ernaciil ir Si h-.oK for 

bo\ s arid uirU 14 lU 0 

Total ^ 16 IS 0 21S 10 0 ^ 72 ' 03 13 0 | 353 17 3^ j 826 8 




Rfi HIT' I'hiifinU 

d 




Exrhsnni re 




Clas-, 


T.ital 





Iti'triu tion. 





Ib'i 

i- )i >, 1 ,o.>-ti6. 

lss2 

'7 

Ir 

:.-x. 

IbO'i o6 

1SS2 

-b3 



L 

. (/. C t. d. 

£ 

ft. 


ft. d 

£ ft d 

£ 


d. 

II ;:h '•< hi’ 1 

Aii'jl" \ cilia. 'Ular 




10 




543 

16 

0 

St ho' N 

121 

16 7 bC.l 16 10 

4* It) 

10 

117 

1 5 

493 n 2 

362 

9 

9 

Vern.-i ' 111 ir School-^ fm 











b(j\’3 and [Till, 

2‘'S 

0 o 031 lo 1 ', 

', ,.iA 

lb 

2'-, 

12 6 

7-'2 s r. 

3316 

IS 

0 

Total 

410 

65 ; 7 2l 

l.:o' 

J' 

41 C 

7 11 

1275 lo 8 

4223 

3 

9 

■ 



LXFTM'in 

IT « 

i.nfuni. 




, 

C'l.AS-. 


IhiiMitiL" 





f.llil ,11 10' 



' 






I'T,- 

'0 ! I'.i'.-iitj 

: Isb 


1. 

(,n. . / lit 


£ ft. 



. d 


p 

1 




ImoI 


Aii'j lo-\ I I iiai’ulur 
'^i ho( il-- 

VlT’UK'UUi Si lioolri for 
ljo\ d and ;_oi Is 

Total ! - , 761 16 ; -2 0 3 j 27 


4-.0 1, 0 , -2 0 I 27 
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Sholdpur School Refurn-i, 1 Sj 5-10, 1SG5-GC, ami 1SS2-S3 — continued. 


1 


Expenditire— r/^/7. 


1 

I 

1 


Class. 

8 Liiohtrahii) 




Total. 


iS5o-r» 


ISad-S: 

i 


l“O.5-60. 

1SS2-&3. 

Goi\i H.otut. 1 


i' 

0. [ 

1 

£ B. tf. 

£ S. d. 

High •^c)io< 1 

Anglo-Vfin.icular 


11 14 




555 10 0 

School 

VuniaLular Schools for 

1 but a and guls 



1 

H7 15 5 

257 1-2 ti 

10-20 9 2 

1044 7 S\ 

3t54 10 0 

33 1 6 13 0 

j Total ... 

1 

11 14 

0 

4‘i.3 7 11 

-004 10 tk 

4236 18 0 


- ^ — 

1 

C''vr TO 

1 Class. 

GiiVL-rnnient. 


Lo)-al Cess, 



lbo>5'’. 

lbC5-^'.' 

lS'2-8h lb"5-76. 

1865-00. 

1882-83. 

(jtj) I'i lUnOlt, 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 



Ilig'h >ohool . 



234 le 1 ... 



An'jjlo'Veinaoular 






'(.h'lols 

CO 1 91 

476 11 7 

73 12 I . . 



Veinaoular Schools for 



' 



boy» and girls 

'2:’.9 13 11 

874 8 \ 

1078 10 1 . 

169 1 2 

o 

o 

o 

Total . 

29'J 10 8i 

1350 19 7i 

. 

77) 

169 1 2 

14(J7 10 0 


C\*ST lO--COiiflHUtO 


Cl.vps. 

Other Funds. 



Tot>l. 



lb5.')-.".0. 

I 5 O. 5 . 1 .O. 1 

1 b82-83. 

lb' 

18g 5 Oi* 

1S582-S3. 

Goit ) n infant. 

£ s. d. 

£ a. (1. i 

£ s. (f. 

£ 

s. d. I £ t. d. 

£ f. d 

Hiizh School 

Anirlo.l'er nacuhiT 



i 

320 14 0 


555 10 0 

Schools 

Vt-rnai ular Schools tor 

57 14 0 

543 17 6y 

290 IS 0 

117 

15 91 1020 9 11 

304 10 0 

bo>s and girls 

47 18 21 

0 18 l‘| 

830 12 0 

2b7 

12 n 1044 7 4 

3316 18 0 

Tital . 

in.-i 1-2 2' 

'-44 15 8 

1442 4 0 

405 

7 11 20C4 10 5i 

4230 18 0 


A coinpari'iou of the prescMit flSSO-So) provisiou for teaching 
the toNYU auu the country ]>o|3iiliit!OTi gives the following result: 
In the town of Slmhlpur there were iii lSS‘ 2 _,s;} ten Government 
schools witli ‘.•o’2 names and an average aitein'auce rf about G93, 
Of these one was a high si-hool, six were Marathi schools five 
for boys and one for girls, one a Hindustani school, one a police 
school, and one a jail schovrl. The average yearly cost of each pupil 
in the high school was £ t IN.f. fRs. 49); in tlie other schools the 
cost varied fri mi 14s. to t.1 l.s. tils. 7 - 1 2). Gmce ISGS, sixteen pupils 
have passed the university entrance examination from the Sholapur 
high school In addition to the Government schools there were, 
in 18S2-So, forty private schools in the town of Sholapur with IdDl 
naiiK's and an average attendance of about 102!) pupils where 
IMariithi is taught. 'J’he municipality of Sholapur has opened a 
Sanskrit school. In 1882-8:] there were twenty-four pupils. The 
average yearly cost per pupil was 16s. (Rs. 8). To one of the 


1 The iletails are ; two in ISfiS ; two in 1871 ; one in 1872 ; one in 1873 ; two in 
1874 ; one m 1S7.5 ; one in 1870 ; two in 187!) : one in 1882 ; and three in 1883. 
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Marathi boys schools in the city of Sholapur is attached a GujarMi 
class the expenses of which are defrayed by the Sholapur municipality. 
In 18S2-S3 there were twelve pupils learning Gujarati. In the 
town of Barsi there were, in 18S2-8o, four Government schools 
with 3'23 names and an average attendance of 25G. The average 
yearly cost to each pupil was IGs. 3d. (Rs. 85 ). In the town of 
Pandharpur there were five Government schools with 487 names 
and an average attendance of 343. The average yearly cost to each 
pupil was IG.s. (Rs. 8 ). In the town of Karkam there was one 
Government school with eighty-six names and an average attendance 
of sixty-nine. The average yearly cost to each pupil was lls. 9d. 
(Rs. o|). In the town of Vairag there was one Government school 
with eighty names and an average attendance of fifty-nine. The 
average yearly cost to each pupil was IPs. Od. (Rs. oi). In the 
town of Karmala there was one Government school with 174 names 
and an average attendance of 117. The average yearly cost to each 
pupil was 11-s'. (Rs. .54). In the town of Madha there was one 
Government school with 112 names and an average attendance of 
eighty-nine. The average yearly cost to each pupil was 13s. (Rs.Gi). 
In the town of Sangola there were two schools with 146 names 
and an average attendance of 104. The average yearly cost to each 
pupil was 12a'. 9d. (Rs. C^). 

Exclusive of the eight towns of Sholapur, Barsi, Pandharpur, 
Karkam, Vairag, Karmala, Madha, and Sangola, the district of 
Sholapur was in 18S2-83 provided with 1-54 Government schools 
or an average of one school for every four inhabited villages. 
The following statement shows the distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions ; 

Shol/'ipiir ViHwje Schoo!x, 1SS2-S3. 


Sub-Divisiok. 

Villaifes. Schools.', Scb.Divisio.v. 

Villajfes 

Ipopiila- 
j non. 

Schools 

Sholapur 

i 1 

151 04,2 IB ' 28 Silntrola 

73 

1 R2,3.35 

17 

Barj'i 

121 04,212 ' 24 ■ Mtllsiras 

6“ 

55,2 

14 

Karmala 

122 61, BIO ' 26 




Madha 





Pandliarpur 

! SJ . 4b,10.i : H |, Total . 

704 

478,353 

154 


Besides the Sholapur library established in 1857, there are 
libraries at Pandharpur and Barsi and reading-rooms at Karmala 
and Vairag. The 8 hohlpur library was established by the leading 
inhabitants of the place. It is maintained by subscriptions and an 
annual grant of b3(» ( R.-'. 300) In- the municipality. There are 14.50 
book.s English and vernacular, and ten newspapers and two monthly 
magazines are subscribed. 'I'he yearly subscriptions amount to tl5 
(Rs. l.jO). The Pandharpur Liltrary was e.stablishcd in 1871 by 
the sul)-judge Rao Balu'idur Lalshankar L'nii;i'hankar. It is 
njaintained liy monthly subscriptions and a municipal contribution 
of t'20 (Rs. 200 ). It is provided with a hall by tlu' municipality. 
There are lUl.5 books English and vernacular, and nine newspapers 
are snb.seribeal. The yearly subscriptions .ainonnt to 120 (Rs. 200). 
The Barsi library was established in 1863 hy the sub-judgo 
Elio Saheb ^"enkatrav .Jivaji. It is maintained by monthly sub- 
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scriptions and an annual municipal contribution of £6 (Rs. 60). 
There are 205 books in the library, and seven newspapers are 
subscribed. A fine hall has lately been built for the library from 
municipal funds at the suggestion of Rao Saheb Krishnarav Mule, 
the acting mamlatdar of Barsi. The yearly subscriptions amount 
to £6 (Rs. 60). The reading-room at Vairag was opened in 1S6£, 
and that at Karmdla in 1881. These reading-rooms each subscribe 
to about seven newspapers. The number of books is small. 

Of the three weekly newspapers two are published at ShoMpnr, 
the Kalpa-taru or Wish Tree on Sundays and the Bhdla or Spearon 
Thursdays ; and one, the Pandkari-vritta or the News of Pandharpur, 
is published on Sundays at Pandharpur. They are all lithographed 
and in the Marathi language. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


health. 


Of endemic diseases the chief is guineaworm, which most 
frequently attacks the inhahitant.s of the hilly parts of Barsi and 
Karmala. 1 he disease chiefly originates from the use of had turhid 
water. .Most of the wells e.specially in the Barsi sub-division have 
Steps. Though regular bathing is not allowed in these wells, the 
people stand on the step.s below the surface of the water whilst 
they bathe their limbs and clean theirdirty vc.ssels. In thewater which 
thus becomes constantly more and more contaminated are generated 
hundrefls ot guinea worms which attach themselves to the naked 
limbs of those standing on the steps and burrow under the skin. 
In most parts of the district at the end of rains from about 
October intermittent fever prevails for two or three inouth.s. The 
fever is caused chiefly by the .su(lden changes of temperature and 
the settine- in ot the easterly winds. It is not .severe and is 
usuallv without .splmiic or other complications. Skin clisease.s, 
specially scabies and ringworm, prevail more or le.ss throughout 
the disirict. lormorly an epidemic of cholera nearly always 
broke out at^ Pandharpur during the annual fairs, especially at 
the chief fair in July ; but of late, owing to better sanitary 
arrangements, tliough outbreaks of cholera have not been altogether 
prevented, the disease generally appears in a mild form.^ Sinall-jjox, 
as a rule, does not prevail as an epidemic. 

In 1MN2, besides the Sholdpur civil hospital there were four 
dispeiisarie.s one each at Slmlajmr, Pandharpur, B;irsi, and Karmala. 
The number of patients tivated was .50 GiiJ, of whom .50,o:J7 were 
out-patients and 5.Sfl in-pati.mts. 'the cost was £ i .5 1 1 (Rs. 15,110). 
The tollowing ihuails are taken from the 1SS2 report : 

The prevailing di.seases treated in the JShohipur civil hospital 
were skin and eye diseases, malarious fevers, injurie.s, ulcers, 
rheumatic and respiratory afl'ections, intestinal worms, ami Lowel 
complaints. In ld.s2 cholera appcarcrl after the Pandharpur fair 
in -July ami continued throughout the district till the mid of August 
and out^ of sixty cases treated in the eivil hospital tweiity-tive 
proved fatal. 1 1 G 1 primary and 15s! revaceiuatioiis were performed 
and Oo'^o out-patients and dl7 in-patients were treated at a cost 
of Td.jo (Rs. d-ldiiy 


1 Of the suthn ak- in l.S7]-7'-> ,ainl lS72-7a, in ls7l-7--> cIh.Ii-i.i Ins.ke tu ice. The 
fir-t liUil.rtcik 1,1 t (1 lioin tlie ■J7tli nt .liih to tin- IStli of Aiu ilnim;'' wiiii.'li 
£oit\ -tom- I'Ci-ons uoic at!.a< and cicliteeli dnU ; the ,,ntln e.ik w,l.s ill 

Sinrcli (luiint; iilncli time i.cis. 11 . «,.|e attai I e.l anl om (ln<l. In tS72-7;! i lioli rn 

tliiL.ik ft 0(11 tin.' I"! of Vt'ril 

'<>i!S wt'io atta k'-d and iwcuty 
f d'il\, dumio winch forty-idne 
ud d fmin tlio Sth to the end 
and all rocovciod, and the fourth 
which two persons were attacked 


prc\aiifH iai^fr-h\ ^^‘d i-roko Imu tunc:, 1 hLln>t - n 
tn thf 2.>th of June, duiiuji whieli .se\entv one ]>< i 
died ; tile Socuiid lusted fioni tin; I7tti to ilio eml o 
persons were .atta -ked and twenty-tue iliecl ; tie- tli 
of Aiu,;iist, ihiiiiiii; iihicli four per.sons Mere attacked 
to the 16th of November during 
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The Sholapur dispensary was opened in 1803. The prevailing 
diseases are malarious fever, skin diseases, respiratory affections, 
and bowel complaints. In 18s2 cholera prevailed from July to 
September and out of eighty-one cases thirty-six proved fatal. 
13,371 out-patients and ill in-patients were treated at a cost of 
£327 (Rs. 3270). 

The Pandharpur dispensary was opened in 1 SG3 in a hired building. 
The prevailing diseases are malarious fever, intestinal worms, 
and skin and eye diseases. In 1882 cholera prevailed from the 6th 
of July to the 11th of August and there were fifty -seven deaths out 
of 101 cases. 10,112 out-patients and fifty in-patients were treated 
at a cost of £47o (Rs. 4750). 

The Barsi dispensary was opened in 1866. The prevailing 
diseases are malarious fevers, ophthalmia, skin disea,ses, respiratory 
affections, and bowel complaints. In 1882 cholera prevailed from 
the 16th of July to the 26th of August and out of sixty-five cases 
twenty proved fatal. 13,406 out-patients and forty in-patients were 
treated at a cost of £228 (Rs. 2280). 

The Kannala dispensary was opened in 1872 in a hired building. 
The prevailing diseases are malarious fevers, eye and skin diseases, 
rheumatism, inte.stinal worms, and bowel complaints. In 1882 
cholera piau-ailed in .July anl .\ugust in a mild form. 14-3 persons 
were vaccinated, and 6563 out-patients and forty-one in-patienta 
were treated at a cost of £128 (Hs. 128i>). 

Besides the four dlspeusaries within British limits, the Akalkot 
native state dispensary was opened in 1870. The commonest 
diseases were malarious fevers, conjunctivitis, respiratorv atiections 
bowel complaints, and skin diseases. Cholera although prevalent in 
the neighbourhood did not visit the town. Nearly 3o0 primary and 
200 re vaccinations were performed during the 'year. 7276 out- 
door and fifty-seven in-door patients were treated at a cost of 
£186 lis. (Rs.'lS66). 

According to the 1881 census 2116 porsoii.s (males 1200, females 
916) or 0-36 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 1962 (males 1099, females 863) were Hindus, 153 (males 
1 00, females .53) Musalmans, and one Christian male onlv- Of 
2116, the total number of infirm pcr.sons, 79 (males 58, females 21) 
or 3'73 per cent were of unsound mind, 1282 (males 614, females 
668) or 60-58 per cent were blind,354 (males 210,females 1 44) or 16-72 
per cent were deaf and dumb, and 401 (males 318, females 83) or 
18-95 per cent were lepers. The details are : 


Shvhipur Infirm People, ISSl. 


CL\Sb 

1 

1 

IllVPl s 

Misalm.Vns 

(’IIRISTIAXS 

Total. 

cj 

X 

"rf 


H 

I 

Males. 

3. 
i a 

; p 

sS 

•» 

u 

1 

In'sane 

4R 

•20 

10 

1 


i 



Blind 

b/y 

B30 

40 

3S 

1 


614 


1 Deaf-Mutes 

I'.io 

1 15 

20 

9 



210 

144 

! Lepers 



30 

5 


j 

318 

83 

1 Total 

1"0‘* 

^3 

100 ^ 

53 

1 

1 

1200 

916 
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Chapter XII. 
Health. 

V ACCINATIOy. 


Cattle Disease'. 


In 1883-84 under the .supervision of the Deputy' Sanitary Com- 
missioner, Deccan Registration District, the work of vaccination 
was carried on by twelve vaccinators with yearly salaries varying 
from £1G 16j?. (Rs. 108) to £28 10s. (Rs. 288). Of these operators 
nine were di.stributed over the rural parts of the district, and of the 
remaining three, one worked at each of the towns of Sholapur 
Barsi and Pandharpur and also in some of the villages within a 
radius of three miles round the town. Besides the vaccinators the 
medical officer of the Karmala dispensary carried on vaccine 
operations. The total number of persons vaccinated was 20,000 
besides 438 revaecinations, compared with 13,435 primary 
vaccinations in 1869-70. The following statement shows the sex, 
religion, and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : 


Shoh.ipvr- Vaccination DctaiU, 1809-70 and 1SS3-S4- 




Primary Vaccix.^tion'S. 




yEiR, 

yex. i 

K^hgion. 


Age. 


3Ial«5S. females Hindus. 

! 

Musal- 

mans. 

Par- Chris 
bis. tians. 

Others. 

Under 

One 

Year. 

Abo\ e 
One 
Year. 

Total. 

1869-70 . 

7054 C3S1 11,632 

996 

. . 11 

796 

6623 

6iil2 

13,435 

1883-S4 .. 

13,059 12,941 2U,236 

Ibis 

3 33 

SSoO 

16,065 

9335 

26,000 


In 1883-84 the total cost of these operation.s, exclu.sive of those 
performed in the Karmala dispensary, was £004 14.s’. (Rs. 6047) or 
about 5|d, (3f as.) for each succes.sful case. The charges included 
the following items : supervision and in.spection £243 12s. (Rs. 2430), 
establishment £351 8s. (Rs. 8514), and contingencies £9 14s. 
(Rs. 97). Of these the .supervising and inspecting chai-ges were met 
from Government provincial funds, while £205 18s. (Rs. 2059) were 
borne by the local funds of the different sub-divisions and £95 4s. 
(Rs. 952) by the municipalities of Sholapur Barsi and Pandharpur 
towns for the services of a vaccinator in each of these towns. 

jOeveid sorts of cattle di.sease are known in the district : 
varyucha rog or niotha rog or great disease, lltitrkid or hoof 
disease, y/u(fsarp rogi or putrid sorethroat, dharar rog ov swelling 
of the throat, ghuvi rog or epilep.sy, mdnmodi or neck-breaking 
disease, and jiarkiihi or inte.stinal worms. Of these varyucha rog is 
most fatal. The symptoms are diarrhoea, running at the mouth, 
inability to eat, and sinking of the eye.s. The body a.s.Mimcs a dark 
colour. The di.sease lasts one to three days. In khurhut or hoof- 
disease the mouth tongue and hoofs of the animal are atfected. It 
lasts about tit’teen ilays and if precautions arc not taken in time tlie 
hoofs fall off. In ijhutsarji rog ami dhurar rog or the swelling of 
the throat which ai’e uncommon, the animal refuses food and dies 
in one or two days. In ghnri rog or epilepsy the animal respires 
with difficulty, refuses food, and dies after two or three days. 
In 'iniiniiiodi which lasts for a day only, the animal is unable to 
remain erect. Farkida is a worm which causes colic and purging. 
The disease generally ends fatally in three hours. 


1 Collector’s Letter to the Revenue Commissioner, 2337 of 18th October 1870, 
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The total number of death.s shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports, for the eighteen years ending 1883, is '2.54,877 or an 
average mortality of 14, 159, or, according to the 1831 census, of 
twenty-four in every thousand of the population. During the famine 
year of 1877 the total number of deaths was very high, being 3-5,054 
or 1 17 per cent above the average. Of the average number of 
deaths 7777 or .54'92 percent were returned as due to feyers, 1217 or 
8 o9 per cent to cholera, 3S1 or 2'69 per cent to .small-pox, 14.51 or 
10'2t per cent to bowel complaints, 212 or 1'49 per cent to violence 
and injuries, and 312 1 or 22.04 per cent to miscellaneous diseases. 
An examination of the returns shows that fever, which during the 
eighteen years ending 1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 
7777 or -5 1'92 per cent, was below the average in the first nine years 
ending 1874 and above the average in the next nine years ending 
1883. Of the nine years below the average two years 18(56 and 
1867 had between 2000 and 3000 deaths ; two years 1S6S and 
1869 between 3000 and 4000 ; two years 1870 and 1871 between 
4000 and 5000 ; one year 1873 between 5000 and 6000; and two 
years 1872 and 1874 between 6000 and 7000. Of the other 
nine years above the average two years 1880 and 1882 had between 
7800 and 8000 deaths ; two years 1875 and 1881 between 8000 
and 9v)00 ; two years 1876 and 1883 between 10,000 
and 11,000 ; one i879 between 12,000 and 13,000 ; one 1877 
between 16,0i)0 and 17,000; and one 1878 between 17,000 and 
18,000. Of the deaths from cholera, which amounted to 21,904 and 
average'! 1217, nine years caused deaths above the average and 
nine below the average. Of the nine years above the average two 
years 1875 and 1878 had hetwoon 4000 and 3000 deaths ; three 
years 1869, 1876, and 1883 between 3000 and 2000 ; and four 
year.s 1866, 1872, 1877, and 1831 between 2000 and 1300. Of 
the nine years below the average one year 1868 had between 800 
and 70l) deaths ; three years 1870, i871, and 1882 between 500 
and 200 ; three years 18(37, 1879, and 1880 had less than fifty deaths ; 
ami two years 1873 ami 1874 were free from cholera. Of the 
deaths from small-pox which amounted to 6863 and averaged 381, 
2343 or3414 per cent happened in 1872, 1211 or 17'69per cent in 
1868, and 1080 or 15' 73 per cent in 1877. The only other years which 
were over the average were 1869 with 470 deaths, 1871 with 459 
deaths, and 1867 with 448 deaths. Of the twelve years below the 
average two years 1870 and 1873 had between 300 and 200 deaths ; 
two years 1866 and 1876 between 200 and 100; one 1883 between 
sixty au'l hfty. throe years 1874, 187-5, ami 1878 between forty and 
ten ; two years 1879 ami 1882 had less than ten deaths ; and two years 
1889 and 1881 were free from small-pox. Of the deaths from bowel 
com[)laints which amounteil to 26,117 and averaged 1151, hve years 
were aljove the average and thirteen below the average. The 
minihcr varied from .5016 in 1877 to 710 in 1871. Injuries, with 
a total of 3823 ami an average of 212, varied from 421 in 1866 to 
102 in 1868. Other causes, with a total mortality of 56,1 80 and 
an average of 3121, varieil from 10,375 in 1877 to 932 in 1867. 

Birth returns are available only for the thirteen years ending 
1883. During these thirteen years the yearly totals varied from 
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20,634 ill 1883 to 6718 in 1879 and averaged 12,720. 


The details 


are : ^ 


ShoMpur Births and Deaths. ISGG - ISSS. 


Year. 

' Cholera. ' 

1 , 

Small- 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bo^el 

C < m- 

In- 

juries. 

Other ' 
Causes. 

Total. 

Births, j 

1 

1^60 . . 

1S41 

104 

i 2S10 

1“SS 

421 

1404 

796S 

j 

j 


4o 

448 

! 2271 

8 .7 

2 2 

932 

47^6 


IS^S . . 

779 

1214 

3100 

900 

102 

1 5:>o 

7640 

i 

]aC'9 

2:.i.>9 

470 

i 37'-l 

iJOo 

102 

28' 0 


. . 1 

IbTO 

371 

2rt4 

41*.rt 

loot) 

158 

IO 07 

7"42 


1 S / 1 

ISO 

450 

4538 

7lU 

loo 

22a6 

84- S 

92*6 

1872 

14*53 

2843 

ot*20 

170i 

214 

201" 

Ic' 2' 2 

8114 j 



228 

i 6l'4 

5 41 

Ct! 

2266 

i'll) 

12.3.;8 : 

1 ? 1 O 1 . 

1^74 


2i* 

' f4i .3 

131-2 

203 

2806 

l",74o 

1.5,0*93 

1875 

3V.0 

10 

8721 

1565 

164 

3iol 

17.1 *-.1^ 

14.785 

1 

223 ^ 

112 

lo.ojO 

1795 

148 

4012 

18.3 •" 

16.54 5 

1'77 

13 '>4 

1080 

Hs‘*4l 

5016 

238 

10.-75 

,054 

0155 

1;73 . . 

3074 

31 

17,021 

2230 

326 

8*,"-i2 

2t^.64S 

f'7t9 

1ST9 

22 

1 

12 a'.'O 

14*. 0 

204 

8402 

23 180 

6718 

158*1 

3 


i 78 ;3 

8 ••3 

212 

2041 

10.U42 

8 9 


1307 


; 1 

942 

177 

10' 6 

12,0'.2 


. . 

1S82 

48“ 

' '4 

;w2 

o^'ie 

152 

I'.'.O 

11 , 06:3 

20. 1 38 

IS83 

2544 

65 

! 10,807 

1327 

189 

19.6 

l'.\9'8 

20,634 

Total 

21,904 

•5803 

; 130, OvO 

2t.,117 

5r73 

56.180 

251,877 

165, 60 

Average 

1217 

381 

' 7777 

1461 

21-2 

3121 

14,150 

0 

Cl 


1 The death returns are believed to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete. 
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CHAPTER Xllt. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Sa'rsi lies alone in the north-east between 17° 59' and 18° 26' 
north latitude and between 75° 1-2' and 76° 9' east loncritude. It is 
bounded on ail sines by the Nizam’s territory. It has an area of 
596 square mileSj a population in ISSl of llO.OId or 184 to the 
square mile, and in 1882 a laud revenue of £25,682 (Rs. 2,56,820). 

Of the 596 square miles 572 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, forty-two square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
319,488 acres or 90'1 1 per cent of arable laud, 17,971 acres or 5'07 
per cent of imarable land, 192 acres or 0'06 per cent of grass, 7999 
acres or 2'26 per cent of forests, and 8837 acres or 2’50 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 319,488 acres of 
arable land, 19,881 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

Barsi is separated from other parts of Sholapur by a narrow belt 
of country belonging to the Nizam. It lies between the Bdlaghat 
hills in the ea.st and the Siua in the west. E.vcept some outlying 
villages in the north-east Barsi is fairly regular in shape. From the 
Balaghat hills in the north it stretches twenty-five to twenty-eight 
miles south, and from east to west it is about twenty-three miles. 
From the Halatrliat hills in the north and north-east the country 
slowlv slopes south-west to the Siua. Between each of the streams 
which cross the sub-divi>ioii i.s a succession of dips and rises from 
east to west, the rising ami falhiig slopes becoming more and more 
gentle towards the eastern border. Except some parts which are 
bare, most of the sub-division, especially in the hollows, is well 
wooded. 'I'lie villages are small and close, and lie chiefly on river 
banks. They are well shaded and almost all have walls seldom 
without g qts. Of the Biilaghat hills which run north and north- 
east, tlie chief is the N'adshighat, about fourteen miles east of Barsi 
and noted for a cave temple sacred to Rauieshvar. 

Probably owing to its nearness to the Balaghat hills, Barsi has 
a better ciimatc and tnorc ]ileittifnl and resrular rainfall than other 
part' of Sli()laf)ur. At Barsi in the north-west of the siib-division, 
diirinu’ the eight years ending 1879 the rainfall varied from 43-19 
inches in 1870 to \8-62 inches in l.S(i8 and averaged 26-71 inches; 
and liuviiig tlio ten years eiulicg 1882 it varied from forty-one 
inches in 1882 to twelve in 1876 and averaged twenty-nine inches. 

Water is abundant. The chief river is the Bhogavati a feeder of 
the Siua, which, with its tributaries the Bedki, N^gzari, and Sira, 
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rises in the BaMghat hills and runs south-east through the sub-divi- 
sion for about thirty miles. Besides this, the Chandni, a feeder of 
the Sina, runs in the north for about twelve miles. Most of these 
feeders keep water throughout the year. Besides by the Koregaon 
lake, about thirteen miles north-east of Barsi, land is watered 
chiefly from wells and sometime-s by fair weather channels or knchcha 
2Duts from streams. In Barsi town drinking water is supplied from 
a storage reservoir built close to the town. 

The richest soil is found at the bottom of the slopes, which 
commonly become almost level along the banks of streams and 
are generally dotted with clumps of magnificent mango tree.s. It 
is generally black and fertile. Poor gravelly or ho rad soils are 
scarcely found. Even on the most barren parts is earth enough to 
yield good grass during the monsoon. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 213 riding 
and 2860 load carts, 748 two-bullock and 2796 four-bullock ploughs, 
41,692 bullocks and 23,865 cows, 3619 he-bnffaloes and 8526 she- 
buffaloes, 2166 horses, 36,512 sheep and goats, and 555 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 5818 with an average area of about 54 acres. Of the whole 
number, 155 were holdings of not more than five acres; 281 were of 
six to ten acres ; 818 of eleven to twenty acres ; 2493 of twenty-one 
to fifty acres ; 1468 of fifty-one to 100 acres; 475 of 101 to 200 
acres ; 90 of 201 to 800 acres; 25 of 301 to 400 acres; and 13 of 
above 400 acres. The occupants who have holdings of over 1 00 
acres are Brahmans, local Vani.s, Gujars, Marathas, and Dhangars. 
As a rule the Bnihoians, local Vauis, and Guj.ars sublet their 
holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 293,809 acres the whole area held for tillage, 47,619 
acres or 16'20 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 246,190 acres, 55 were twice cropped. Of the 246,245 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 161,593 acres or 65'62 per cent, of 
which 134,000 were under Indian millet jcdri Sorghum vulgare, 
10,667 under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spioata, 8042 under 
wheat gohio Triticum lestivnm, 5855 untler rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 
16 under maize mukka Zoa mays, 16-5 under rdia or kamj Panicum 
italicum, 580 under sdva aud vari Panicum miliaceum, 153 under 
barley jau Hordeum hexasticLou, and 2115 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 32,481 acres or 13' 19 
per cent of which 21,144 were under tur Cajanus indicus, 8188 
under gram hnrhhara Cicer arietiuum,'95 under kvUld or kulith 
Dolichos hifloru=, 1837 under mug Phascohis iniiugo, 609 under 
t/did Phaseulus radiatns, 3 under /»(/.';!»• Ervnm lens, 4 under peas 
vdfdua Pisum sativum, aud 601 under other pulses. Oilseeds oecupictl 
32,206 acres or l.S’OT per cent of which 2572 were under linseed 
aUhi Liuum usitatissimum, 163 under gingelly seed til Sesanmm 
indicum, and 29,471 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 15,689 
acres or 6 37 per cent of which 7616 wore under cotton kd^yus 
Gossypium herbaceum, 7978 under Bombay hemp son or tag 
Crotalaria juncea, and 65 under brown hemp amhddi Hibiscus 
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cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 4276 acres or 1’73 per 
ceiit of which 742 were under chillies rairclii Cap.sicum frutescens, 
973 under sugarcane us riaccharum officinarum, 41S under tobacco 
tauihalch u Aicotiana tabacum, 40 under hemp (/"’n/« Cannabis sativa, 
and the remaining 2103 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1831 population returns show that of 110,046 people 102, .512 
or 93' 1.5 per cent were Hindus, 7456 or 6'77 per cent Musalmans, 
67 Christians, and 11 Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes are ; 
5431 Brahmans ; 23 Kayasth Prabhus and 18 Mudliars, writers; 
4(t25 X'aishya Vaiiis, 3964 Lingayat Vanis, 924 Marwar Viinis, 402 
Kointis, 229 Gujarat Yanis, 92 Bhatitis, 08 Kashikapdis, and 3 
Agarvals, traders and merchants ; 46,445 Mariitha Kuubis and 2505 
IMalis, husbandmen; 2100 Telis, oil-pre.ssers ; 1842 Chiimbhars, 
leather workers ; 1183 Kushtis, weavers; 1053 8utars, carpenters; 
997 Sonars, goldsmiths; 878 Shimpis, tailors; 722 Kiimbhcirs, 
potters ; 041 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 407 Kasars, makers and sellers 
of glass Itaugles ; 329 Siilis, weavers; 207 Louaris, cement makers; 
259 Patharvats, masons ; 239 Rauls, tape makers; 154 Karanjkars, 
saddlers ; 1 17 Gavaudis, masous; 104 Ghisadis, tinkers; 82 Eaugaris, 
dyers; 78 Sangars, wool weavers ; 53 Tambats, coppersmiths ; 51 
Buruds, bamboo workers ; 37 Otiiris, casters ; 22 Bekl.ars, cpiarry- 
nien ; 14 Niralis, indigo dyers; 9 Lakheris, lac workers; 1394 
Khiivis, barbers ; 677 Parits, washermen ; 504 Guravs, priests : 04 
Huliirs, leather-dre.^sers ; 10 Ghadshis, imisieiaus ; 4850 Dhangars, 
cowkeepers ; 155 Gavlis, milkmen ; 744 Kolis and 45 Bhois, fishers ; 
390 Pai'de>his, messengers ; 217 Raddis, scent sellers and cultivators; 
209 Khritiks, butcliers ; 5 Kamathis, labourers ; 2038 Yaujaris, 
083 \Tidars, 205 Bedurs or Bcrads, loOKaikadis, 145 Phausepardhis, 
and 30 Bhiimtas, unsettled tribes ; 7736 iMhars, village servants; 
•lOdO Maiigs, labonrers ; 358 Dhors, tanners; and 709 Jaugams, 328 
Gosavis, 98 Bhats or Thakurs, 86 Goudhlis, 64 Yasudevs, 59 Dauri.s, 
and 14 Kolhatis, beggars. 

Karma la lies in the north-west between 1 7“ 57' and 18- 32' north 
latitude aud between 71 52' and 75 31 east longitude. It is 

bounded on the north by Karjat in Ahmaduagar, on the east by the 
Siiia aud beyond the Sina by the Ni/.iiiii’s territory, on the south by 
Lladha, and on the west liy the Bhima and beyond the Bhima by 
Iiidapur ill Poona. It has an area of 766 square miles, a population 
in 1881 of 61,548 or eighty to the square mile, aud in 1882 a laud 
revenue of £11,483 (Hs. 1,14,830), 

Of the 766 square miles 721 have been surveyed in detail. 
Accoriliiig to the revenue survey returns, 101 square miles are oc- 
Ciqiied by the lands of alieiiatod villagi'S. 'I'be rest contains 3>.2, 134 
acres or 85'57 per cent of arable land, 32, 125 acres or 7'2t) per cent of 
iiiiaiable laud, 105 acres or (J'02 ]>er cent (d’ grass, 304() acres or t)'69 
per cent of fore.'ts, aud 28,807 ticres or 0’40 percent of villau'c sites, 
roads, rivers, and streams. From the 382,131 acres of arable laud 
23,118 acres have to be taken on aecouiit of alienated lands in 
Govoi ument villages. 

Karmala, about thirty-eight miles lung from north to south and 
twenty-eight broad from east to west, lies Ijotwcen the Bhima in the 
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west and the Sina in the east. The water-shed divides the sub- 
division into two parts and runs north-west from Kem in the south 
to a little west of Karmala in the north. The country is a sue- 
cession of rises and valleys, with a good deal of high lying table- 
land, which in some places is strewn with stones and boulders, but 
generally is level and has good though somewhat shallow soil. 
Except the Y aghoba and Bodki hills near Kem and the dividing 
ridge forming the water-shed, the sub-division is flat, though towards 
the north and north-west the ground is rough and broken and crossed 
by many large streams. Except near the low-lying villages and 
valleys trees are rare and not so large as in the more favoured 
climate of Biirsi. 

The climate is dry, being somewhat similar to though less 
favourable than that of Madha. In the north-east the rainfall is 
slightly heavier than in the south about Tembhurni; but the seasons 
are most uncertain, a really good one, as a rule, not occurring 
oftener than once in three or four years. In a really good season 
the harvest is unusually abundant. At Karmala in the north-east, 
during the ten years ending 1882, the rainfall varied from thirty- 
four inches in 1882 to six inches in 1876 and averaged twenty-four 
inches. 

Owing to short and uncertain rainfall water is scanty. The two 
chief rivers are the Bhima and the Sina. The Bhima, separating 
Karmala from Indapur in the west, winds north to south for about 
seventy miles, and the Sina, separating Karmala from the Xizfim'’3 
territory in the east, runs north to south for about thirty miles. 
Land is mostly watered from wells, and sometimes by throwing 
temporary dams across streams. Except in a few villages where it is 
enough for the growth of wheat and onions and is available till the 
middle or end of February, the water-supply of these dams does 
not last beyond the end of December or the beginning of January. 
In Karmala town drinking water is supplied from springs in wells 
lying about three quarters of a mile south of the town. 

About one-half of the soil is black and one-quarter each rod and 
gravelly or laved. Except along stream banks and in the Sina 
valley the black soil, as a rule, is somewhat shallow'. It is often 
somewhat stiff and clayey and reciuires an abundant rainfall to 
ensure a full crop. In a favourable season the yield is equal or oven 
superior to the best black soils ; but in ordinary years the soil yields 
but an indifferent crop, and in unfavourable seasons scarcely returns 
the seed. Besides this, a small quantity' of alluvial land is found 
chiefly' along the banks of the Bhima. The leading crops are 
jvih-i, hi'ijri, safflower, and a small quantity of wheat, cotton, and 
gram. 

According to the 1882-8-3 returns farm stock included 129 riding 
and 1630 load cart.s, 620 eight-l)ulloek and 1082 ten-bulh.ick 
phmgh.s, 28,80.0 bullocks and 11,84'.’ cow's, 2230 he-buffaloes and 
4071 she-buffahjcs, 1701 horsc.s, 71,381 sheep and goats, and 742 
asses. 

In 18S2-83 including alienated lands, the total number of hold- 
ings was 5537 W'ith an average area of aliout forty-eight acres. Of the 
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wpole number 171 were holdings of not moi’e than five acres, 240 
were of six to teu acres, 890 of eleven to twenty acres, 2595 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres, 1125 of fifty-one to 100 acres, 436 of 101 
to 200 acres, sixty-one of 201 to 300 acres, thirteen of 301 to 400 
acres, and six of aboye 4()0 acres. The occupants who have holdings 
of over 100 acres are Brahmans, local Vanis, Gujars, Marathas and 
Dhangars. As a rule the Brahmans, local Vanis, and Gujars sublet 
their holdings. 

In 18S1-82 of 229,018 acres the whole area held for tillage, 
31,442 acres or 13‘72 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 197,606 acres, 790 were twice cropped. Of the 
198,396 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 151,081 acres or 
7G'15 per cent of which 127,053 were under Indian millet juiiri 
Sorghum vnlgare, 17,359 under spiked millet bdjri Peuicillaria 
spicata, 5223 under wheat grihu. Triticum restiyum, 594 under 
rice hluit Oryza’ sativa, 659 under maize npiklri Zea mays, 58 under 
or td/iy Panicum italicum, 14 under sdva aud vari Panicum 
miliaceuin, 57 under bai-ley jav Hordeum hexastichon, and 59 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 17,555 
acres or 8’84 per cent of which 2736 were uuder tar Cajanus in- 
dicus, 8256 under gram Jiarhhara Cicer arietiuum, 4059 under kiiltln 
or kulitli Dolichos bitlorus, 548 uuder mug Phaseolus mungo, 
one uudor iidid Phaseolus radiatus, one under peas vdtd mo Pisum 
sativum, and 1951 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 22,521 
acres or 11'35 per cent of which 3185 were under linseed alshi Linum 
usitatiaslmum, 384 uuder giugelly seed til Sesamum indicum, and 
18,952 uuder other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 5569 acres or 2'80 per 
cent of which 4081 were under cotton kit2>ns Gossypiuui herbaceum 
aud 1185 uuder Bombay hemp .icui or tug Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1670 acres or 0'84 per cent, of which 
676 were under chillies mii'chi Capsicum frutosccns, 369 under 
sugarcane us Saccharum otticiuarum, 355 uuder tobacco tamhdkhu 
i^icotiana tabacum, and the remaining 270 uuder various yegeta- 
ble.s aud fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 61,518 people 58,627 or 
95‘25 per cent were Hindus, 2914 or 4‘73 per cent Musalmans, 3 
Parsis, 3 Jews, aud one Christian. The details of the Hindu castes 
are : 27 1 8 Brtihmans ; 16 Kiiyasth Prabhus aud 1 4 Mudllars, writers ; 
1337 Marwar Vanis, 1313 Liugayat Vauis, 190 Komtis, and 27 
Gujarat Vauis, ti’aders and merchants; 23,520 Maratha Kuuhis and 
4118 Malis, husbandmen ; 1240 Chambhars, leather workers ; 725 
Koshtis, weavers ; 073 Tells, oil-pres.sers ; 650 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 
568 Sutiirs, carpenters; 385 Lohars, blacksmiths; 380 Shimpis, 
tailors; 360 Kumbhars, potters ; 357 Stills, weavers ; 213 Ktlsars, 
makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 20 (• Loutiris cement makers ; 
87 Sangars, wool weavers; 82 Saltangtirs, tanners; 39 Khatris, 
weavers; 28 Rauls, tape makers; 25 Raugaris, dyers; 19 Buruds, 
bamboo workers ; 19 Niralis, iudigo dyers ; IG Ktli'tuijkars, sad- 
dlers ; 15 Bcldars, ([iiarrymeu ; 14 Ghisadis, tinkers; S Patharvats, 
masons ; 5 Otaris, casters ; 696 Xhavis, barbers; 190 Ptirits, wtisbcr- 
men ; 375 Guravs, priests; 160 llohirs, htathor dressers ; 12 Ghad- 
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musicians ; 58.51 Dhang’ars, cowkeepei-s : 217 Gavlis, milkmen ; 
481 Kolis and 69 Bliois, fisliers ; 167 Pardesliis, messengers ; 146 
Raddisj scent sellers and cultivators; S Kliatiks, butchers; 729 
Berads, O.j.'l \ anjaris, 389 \ adars, 291 Kaikailis, 82 PhansepaiaUiis, 
and 4 Bliils, unsettled tribes; 4427 Mbars, village servants ; 2876 
Mangs, labourers; 189 Dbors, tanners; 316 Gosavis^ 253 Josbis, 
134 BbatSj lU6 Jangums, 63 Gondblis, 36 Yagbyils and Murbs, 22 
Kolbatis, and 11 Dauris, beggars. 

Ma'dha lies in tbe centre of tbe district between 17^ 38' and 
18° lU' north latitude and 75° PS' and 7 .j° 16' east longitude. It is 
bounded on tbe north by Kartnala, on tbe east by tbe Siua and 
beyond tb(=‘ Sina by tbe Nizam’s territory and part of 8bolapur, 
on the south by Sholapur and Pandbarpnr, and on tbe west by 
Pandbarpur, It has an ar-ea of 619 square udles, a pupulation in 
1881 of 67/JGl or l 09 to tbe square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue 
of £84.55 (Rs. 84^550). 

Of tbe 619 square miles 613 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to tbe revenue survey retnrn.s, twenty-two square miles are 
occupied by tbe lands of alienated villages. The rest ct.ntains 347,325 
acres or 90 97 per cent of arable land, 11.86,6 acres nr 3T0 per cent of 
unarable land, 2303 acres or 0'60 per cent nf forests, and 20,3 13 acres 
or 5'33 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From tbe 
347, .326 acres of arable land 16,746 acres have to be taken on account 
of alienated latid.s in Govertimeut villages. 

Nladba is irregular in shape, with a g’reate^t length of about forty 
miles from north-east to south-west and a breadth varying from 
tw'enty-five to thirty miles in tbe north to eighteen or twenty in the 
south. It is a Imre waving plain ; tbe tops of all tbe higher ])arts, 
though often covered with yelbiw stunted spear g'rass, are bare of 
trees and have a barren sfiil. As in the east, except in five villages 
the Sina toruis its eastern bnuudary, and towards the we^t the snb- 
divi.^iun does n(.,t stretch far enough to include auy of tbe plain of 
the Bliima, mo't of tbe sub-division con^i^t^, of comparatively high 
lying land. About four miles north of Miidba tbe mi'ila or 
big'll land of Cbiiicbgaoii lies between the villages of Chineligaoii 
Tadval and Vadsbinga. Tbe Miidba villages are generally one to 
four miles dl,.,taut on streams or river banks, ilost of the villages 
are walled, but of many the wall is broken. 

The clinuite is drv and hot winds prevail in iMareli April and 
May. At Miidba in the nortli-eiist of the sub-division, during tlio 
ten vears ending 1,'^,S2 tlie i-iiinfall viiried from tbirtv-two indies in 
18S2 to eight Indies in 18(6 and iiverag'ed tweutv-live iiu’bes. 

Tlio wa ter-Alieil crosses tbe siili-di vi.'ioii in tlu' directnjn of it.s 
greatest length from iiortb-w'est to siiiirli-ea-t, anil its streams flow 
eastward iuto tbe Siiiii iiiid soiitbward into the Bliima, which at no 
point is many miles from the soiitli-westerii boniidarv. Owing’ to 
tbe low cl(‘vation at wliicli tliey ri^e and the short di-tiiiice they 
have to ilow’, jifuie of tbe streams are good ^ized ; and except the 
Bbeud none run idl tliroiigii till' year. 4’he Bliend wliidi rises 
ttear Kem in the Kiiriiuila siili-divisiuii, falls into the Sina a littio 
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north rif the village of Umlergaon. Of the three chief river.s the 
Bhiitia runs iu tlie west fur about six iiiile.s, the Siiia in the east 
for about thlrtv iiiiles^ and the Bhog'.'lvati in the east fur about three 
miles. Besides by the Ashti lake, about fifteen mile^ south-west of 
ild' lira, land is chietiv watered fr'>m wells and to a le.ss extent from 
streams and rivers. During the hot peasom most of the .streams dry. 

Along the banks of the Siua the soil is rich, a trood hlaek of great 
depth ; iu the high land the soil is shallow black and poor red or 
gravelly, nearly in ecptal parts. 

According to the 1SS2-S3 returns farm stock included 190 riding 
and loTO load carts, 477 eight-hullock and 1727 ten-bullock 
ploughs, 2.5, S07 bullocks and 12,974 cows, 2S27 he-buffaloes and 
5205 she-buffaloes, 11 SS horses, 57,272 sheep and goats, and 425 
asse.s. 

In 1882-So, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 0159 with an average area of about forty-six acres. Of the whole 
number 312 were holdings of not more thau five acres, 3.35 were 
of si.x to ten acres, 1017 of eleven to twenty acres, 2723 of twenty- 
one to fifty acre.s, 1217 of fifty-one to lOO nere.s ; 435 of lOl t.;) 200 
acre.s ; sixty-six of 201 to 30U acres; seventeen of 301 to 400 acres; 
and seven ut above 400 acres, d’hc occupants win) ha\e holdings of 
over 100 acres are Brahmans, local Vuui>, l\Iarathss^ and Dhangtirs. 
As a rule the Bi'.ihinaus, local X'aui -, and B ujars sublet their In.Idiugs. 

In lSSI-82 of 251,002 acres tlie whole area held for tillage, 
47,929 acres or 10'04 per cent wi-re fallow or under gi'u-s. (Jf the 
remaining 203,073 acres, 3120 were twice cropped. Of the 200,799 
acres under tdlage, grain crops occupied 102,472 acre.s or 78'5G 
per cent of which 127,5t)0 were under iudiau milk‘t grO /■< Surghum 
vnlgare, 19,170 under spiked millet L"!Jri Peiiicdlaria spiciita, 4119 
under wheat guhn- 'I’riticum a’stiviiin, 7940 umler rice hlutt Oryza 
sativ-i, 3220 uiiilfc'i' mai/.e )/))//, 7.'u Zi‘a mays, 4S undm- n'llii or k'ing 
Paiiicum itidicuin, utu' under .vn'cu anil i',iri P.inienm miliacouin, and 
lOS under liarlev /iir llordeum hexa-ticlion. I’nl-es )icciipied l.),i29 
acres oi- 0'ii3 ])er cent of which l''i5 were under b'c O'a jauus iiidiciis, 
55'.'8 niider gunm h it rn (.'icer urr4mum, 0.'’>3 under l-ulflii or 
I'liIlHi Ooliclios bidorus, 013 under aim/ Pliaseobis mungo, six under 
iiili'J Phaseolus radiatiis, and 1901 under otber pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 20, it's! acres or lO'l 1 per emit of uliieh ol2S were under 
linseml itlshi Liuiuu usitatissimum, 220 under giiigellv seed til Sesa- 
nuim iiidicuin, and 17,0) JO umler other oilseed.s. Fibres occii])ied 
503.) acres or 2'72 iier cent of which JJSsi', were under cotton luptis 
Oo-sy]>mm lierbaceuiti, and 1719 under Bomhav hmiip .sio or ti'tij 
Crotal.iria pini’ea. IMisrelhiueons crops ocmi])ied 39711 acres or 
1'92 per cent of which 1182 wm-e under chillies miirlii Capsicum 
friitcsceiis, ..i(ll under sugarcane its Sacchariim ollimuarmu, 12.S under 
tobacco //)/;)/<(//,'/()( Nicotiaiui tabacuni, 5 uuder hemp ;/<))) /u Oamiabis 
safiva, and the remaining l8i)3 under various vegetables aud, fruits. 

'Idle l3Sl piipiihition returns show that of 07,901 people 0 I ,.) , 8 or 
95-02 ]ier cent were Hindus, 3338 or P91 per cent Musalmans, 27 
Christians, 15 Parsis, one Jew, one Buddhist, and one 8ikh. The 
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details of the Hindu castes are : 2784 Bhahmans ; 1915 Lingayat 
Vanis, 1432 Miirwar Yanis, 2t)4 Komtis, 72 Yaishya A^anis, and 30 
Gujarat Yhnis, traders and merchants ; 26,369 Maratha Kunbis, 
4211 Aliilis, and So Hatkars, husbandmen; 153.3 Chambhars, leather- 
workers j 1339 Koshtis, weavers; 684 Sutars, carpenters; 626 
Sonars, goldsmiths; 601 Telis, oil-pressers ; 596 Shimpis, tailors ; 
532 Kunibhars, potters; 36-5 Lohars, blacksmiths; 273 Lonaris, 
cement-makers; 218 Salis, weavers; 216 Panchals, metal-workers; 
148 Kasars, makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 77 Sangars, wool- 
weavers; 69 Karanjkars, saddlers ; 66 Gavandis, masons; 60 Rauls, 
tape-makers ; 35 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 34 Otaris, casters ; 28 
Patharrats, masons ; 26 Rangaris, dyers ; 4 Ghisadis, tinkers ; 696 
Khavis, barbers; 466 Parits, washermen; 271 Guravs, priests; 
165 Holars, leather-dressers ; 19 Ghadshis, musicians ; 5969 

Dhangars, cowkeepers; 71 Gavlis, milkmen; 735 Kolis and 74 
Bhnis, fishers ; 337 Parde.-^his, messengers ; lO-l Raddis, scent- 
sellers and cultivators; 18 Lodhis, labourers; 1 7 Khatiks, butchers; 
3 Kamathis, labourers ; 710 Berads or Bedars, 457 Yadars, 199 
Kaikadis, 66 Bhils, 36 Katavdis, and 14 Yaujaris, unsettled tribes ; 
49 72 JIhSrs, village servants; 339S Hangs, labourers; 224 Dhors, 
tanuers ; and 305 Gosavis, 251 Jangams, 116 Bhats or Thalturs, 87 
Gondhlis, 46 Dauris, 24 Kudbuda Joshis, 22 Kolhatis, 18 A^aghyas 
and Afurlis, and 7 A'’asudcvs, beggars. 

Malsiras lies in the west between 17° 36' and 18° 2' north latitude 
and between 74° 4P and 75° 18' east longitude. It is bounded on 
the north by the Nira and beyond the Nira by Indapur in Poona, 
on the east by Pandharpur and for about twenty miles by the 
Bhima, on the south by Saugola, and on the west by Alan in Satara 
and Phaltan. It has an area of 574 scpiare miles, a population in 
1881 of 58,332 or 101 to the sejuare mile, and in 1882 aland revenue 
of hl.5,822 (Rs. 1,53,220). 

Of the 574 square miles 542 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns, eight j -three square miles are 
occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. 'I’he rest contains 
262,1 10 acres or 85'13 per cent of arable land, 34,660 acres or ll'SO 
per cent of unarable laud, 8802 acres or 2’S7 per cent of forests, and 
1218 acres or 0-40 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 262,110 acres of arable land 40,977 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Except in the west where is a chain of hills, Alalsiras is mostly 
flat and bare of trees. The villages are generally small, three or 
four miles apart. Alost of tht; villages lie on streams and a few on 
river banks. In almost all the villages the site is bare. Except 
about ton which are walled, the villages are open. 

The climate is dry and hot and the rainfall scanty and uncertain. 
At Alalsiras in the centre of the sub-division, during the ten years 
ending 1882, the fall varied from forty-one inches in 1877 to twelve 
inches in 1875 and averaged twenty inches. 

AVater is not plentiful. The chief rivers are the Nira and Bhima 
and their small feeders. The Nira runs wost to east for about thirty 
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miles on tlie northern border and falls into the Bhima in the extreme 
north-east of the sub-division. The Bhima runs north to south 
for about twenty miles on the eastern border. The small feeders of 
the Bhima and Nira mostly run dry during the hot season. The 
garden land is in some parts watered, chietly from wells. 

A good deal of the soil is rocky and barren, but most of it is 
good black. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty-one 
riding and lOoo load carts, 2010 four-bullock ploughs, 21,538 
bullocks and 11,133 cows, 1879 he-buffaloes and 3431 she-buffaloes, 
1282 horses, 69,908 sheep and goats, and 406 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of hold- 
ings was 3766 with an average area of about seventy acres. Of the 
whole number, seventy-six were holdings of not more than iive acres, 
110 were of six to ten acres, 344 of eleven to twenty acre.s, 1566 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres ; 1055 of fifty-one to 100 acres ; 469 of 
101 to 200 acres; eighty-four of 201 to 300 acres ; thirty-four of 
301 to 400 acres; and twenty-eight of above 400 acres. The 
occupants who have holdings of over 100 acres are Brahmans, 
local Vdnis, Gujars, Manithas, and Dhaugars. As a rule the 
Brahmans, local Vauis, and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 214,791 acres the whole area held for tillage, 36,560 
acres dr 17’02 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 178,234 acres, 4(i77 were twice cropped. Of the 182,311 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 153,533 acres or 84’21 per cent of 
which 111,293 were under Indian millet yorghum vulgare, 33,444 

under spiked millet Ixijri Penicillaria spicata, 5014 under wheat gulm 
Triticum ffistivium, 407 under rice hhut Oryza sativa, 2055 under 
maize makka Zea mays, 196 under rdhi or kdncj Pauicum italicum, 
119 under sdrci and vari Panicum miliaceum, 51 under barley Jay 
Hordeum hexastichon, and 954 uuder other grains of which details 
are not given. Pulses occupied 8080 acres or 4’43 per ccut of 
w’hich 523 were under tur Cajauus iudicus, 2961 under gram 
harbhara Cicer arietinum, 102‘9 under kultlii or kiilith Dohchos 
bidorus, 5 uuder iiiny Phaseolus mango, and 3559 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 18,080 acres or 9’91 per cent of which 11 were 
under linseed uhhi Liuum usitatissimum, 4 uuder gingelly seed 
til Sesamum iudicum, and 18,035 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 813 acres or 0'44 per cent, of which 561 were under cotton 
kdpus Gossypium herbaceum, and 252 uuder Bombay hemp san or 
tdij Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1805 acres or 
0'99 per cent of which 721 were under chillies min-hi Capsicum 
frutescens, 497 uuder sugarcane as Saccharum officinarum, 200 under 
tobacco taiiihitkhu Nicotiaua tabacum, and the remaining 387 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 58,332 people 56,387 or 
OG'OO per cent were Hindus and 1915 or 3'33 per cent Musalmans. 
The details of the Hindu castes are 1833 Brahmans; 1204Lingayat 
Yanis, 556 Marwiir Yanis, and 173 Komtis, traders and merchants ; 
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lS,o 79 Kunbis anrl oSIb ilalis, luia'ianLlinou ; O-jl Lon!iri>, coment- 
nKikurs ; tj' 2 b Clulmbliar^. l(_‘;irher-\voi'kei'' ; •il-t Siitar-., L-LU’peuters j 
49.1 Kuiiibbai'S, o 72 Lohai'';, I )larkMnit hs ; b(iU SiAiiars, 

g'liliDmiths : '.V-'A> weaver--,; 2 .S 7 I’elis, (iil-|.re-:>ei's ; 27-5 

Sliiiiijii^, tailors; 124 Ka-^ars, makers ami .sellers of o'l;i.>s baunles; 
41 Sails, weavers; 44 .S.mours, \vnol-wea%'ei’s ; 41 llariuls, bamboo- 
workers; l-j Karaiijkars, sa'liilers ; 12 Or.iris, ca-tcrs ; ij 11 

IS’bavis, barbers; 4 sb i’arirs, wasliermeu ; 121 -') Holar', leather- 
dressers; 2 >i 2 ( 4 nr.\vs, piriests ; 80 (lliadshis, musieiaiis; 12 , 0 b .3 

Dliaiio’ars, eowkeepers ; 10 Cavlis, milkmen; 442 Kolis and Go 
Bliois, li^lu'fs ; 1 . 1)2 Uad.lis, seeiu-sellers and enlrivators ; 4 G P.ir- 

deshis, mt-ssi^-no-ers ; 14 Khariks, Imtchers ; 21 12 llerads. 2 '.) 1 J Vaddrs, 
82 Vaujari', and 4.8 Kaikdilis. misettied triiies ; oO.jO 41 Liar.s, villayo 
servant' ; 2.317 Maiitr', lalioiirers; 271 Uliors, tanners; and 34 G 
fbi'dvis, 141 .J)..'bi.', 91 Jauo.nus, 4 :J Biiat.s or Thakurs, 21 Dauris, 
24 Kolhatis, and 1 1 Guudlilis, betro'ars. 

Pandharpur lie.s iu the centre between 17 ' 20 ' and 17 ° . 50 ' north 
latitude and 7 . 3 '' 1 1 ' and 7 . 3 ° 14 ' east htnoitude. It is bounded on 
the iK-irth by >.[adh.t. on the cast by Madha ntid Sholajiur, on the 
south by the I’atvardhau .'tate, ami on the west by San,o;ola ami 
Itlal'iras. It has an area <-)f -170 si.piare miles, a population iu 1881 
of 72,212 or 1.34 to the s<[uare mile, and in 1882 a laud revenue of 
£8110 (Us. 81 , 100 ). 

Of the 170 square miles 4.37 have been surveyed in detail. Accord- 
ing to the revenue survey returns, thirty-twosquare miles are occupied 
by the lauds of alieiiati.'d villages. Tin.' rest contains 2 . 3 ( 3,024 acres 
or 92 0.3 per cent cf arable laud, 7084 acres or 2'87 per cent of 
unarable laud, 218 1 acres or 0'70 ]ier cent of grass, 1.38 acres or 
0'17 })er cent i>f forests, and ! 1 , 17.3 acres (,ir 4’12 percent of village 
sites, roails, rivers, aud streams. I’l-oiu tho 2 . 30,024 acres of arable 
laud 2 n .047 nen.-s have to be taken oii account of alienated lands iu 
Government villages. 

Pandharpur is an f)i>eu waving plain almo.st bare of trees. Tho 
village' lie parrlv r)u rivi'-' hanks and partly iu the plain ; some :ire 
walled. The villige .siti.- is geiieraily bare. 

The climate is drv. Mot v.imls prevail iu March April and iMay ; 
and tlieiamfidl is scanty and uneertaiu. At Pandharpur in tho 
centre of the siiii-ilivisioii, during the ten years ending 1882 the fall 
varied from forty-four inehes iu 1874 to eight iuche.s iu 1870 and 
averaged f wi-nty-eight inches. 

The two chief rivers are tho Bhima and Man. For a winding 
length of about twenty miles tlie BUima .-eparates Pandharpur trom 
ilalsira' in the we-t, and lor tiboul forty miles it wiiuls north-west 
to south-easi throng’ll the centre of the Snb-di vision . During tlio 
rains tlm watm- overllows its bank' which are earthv aud sti>ep. 
'I'he ,M;in riiii' west to e.'i't in tlm 'onth aud lull' into tlie Bliima 
near S.iikoli about ten miles 'Onth-east of 1 ’atidharjmr. 'J’he town 
of I’amlliarpnr i' 'Upplieit with drinking water from a pond made iu 
1874 about a mile south- west ul the town. Laud ns cluelly watered 
from w'clls. 
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Along the river and stream banks the soil is mostly deep black, 
and to the east of the Bhima it is specialty fine. On the high lying 
land the soil is shallow black and gray gravelly or harad. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included seventy- 
eight riding and 1 2-53 load carts, 557 two-bullock and 1500 four- 
bullock ploughs, 17,433 bullocks and 9137 cows, 1793 he-buffaloes 
and 4131 she-buSaloes, 850 horses, 42,437 sheep and goats, and 385 
asses. 

In 1832-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 13,581 with an average area of about nineteen acres. Of the 
whole number, 16G3 were holdings of not more than five acres, 1490 
were of six to ten acres, 4097 of eleveuto twenty acres ; 6291oftwenty- 
one to fifty acres ; thirty-six of fifty-one to 100 acres j and four of 101 
to 200 acres. The occupants who have holdings of over 100 acres 
are Brahmans, local Vanis, Gujars, Marathas, and Dhaugars. As a 
rule the Brfihmaus, local Vanis, and Gujars sublet tbeir holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 21 7,684 acres the whole area held for tillage, 26,104 
acres or 11 '99 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 191,580 acres, 2o8o were twice cropped. Of the 104,165 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 159,545 acres or 8246 per cent 
of which 137,694 were under Indian millet yrdri Sorghum vulgare, 
1 1,612 under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 3674 under 
wheat gahu Triticum testivum, 977 under rice Uiut Oryza sativa, 
2131 under maize mnkka Zea mays, 109 under rdln orkdng Panicum 
italicum, 28 under barley jar Hordeum hexasticbon, 320 under other 
grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 10,572 acres 
or 5’44 per cent of which 1475 were under tur Cajauus indicus, 
6723 under gram Jiarlhara Cicer arietinum, 697 under kulthi or 
kidith Dolichos bifiorus, 201 under uiu;/ Phaseolus mango, 27 under 
masur Ervnin lens, two under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, and 1387 
under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 16,827 acres or 8'66 per cent, 
of which 1010 wore under linseed al^hi Liuum nsitatissimmn, 126 
under giugelly seed til Sesamum iudicuiu, and 15,691 under other 
oilseeds. Pibres occupied 5321 acres or 2'74 per cent of which 
3613 were under cotton kdpint Gossypium herbacenm and 1708 under 
Bombay hemp mn or tag Crotalaria juncea. Misccllaneou.s cropg 
occupied 1 900 acres or O'O 7 per cent of which 778 were under chillies 
niir'-hi Capsicum frutoscens, 325 under sugarcane us ISaceharum 
officiuarum, 243 under tobacco famhdl.dni Aicotiana tabacum, and 
the remaining 554 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1 881 population returns show that of 72,21 2 people 69,345 
or 96'02 per cent were lliiidus, 286 1 or o'96 por cent Musalmans, 
and 3 Christians. Tho details of the Hindu cartes are : 63o0 
Brahmans ; 5 Kayasth Prabhns, writers ; 1739 Lingayat I'duis, 1158 
5[arwar Vanis, 662 Komtis, 166 Gujar.at Vanis, 8 Agarvals, and 6 
Lohanas, traders and merchants ; 25,.519Mar;ithaKimbis, 3412 Malis, 
and 247 Hfitkars, husbandmen ; Kill Kosbtis, weaver.s : 1585 Cliam- 
bbiirs, leather-workers; 707 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 667Teli.s. oil-press- 
ers ; 509 Lonaris, cemeut-uiakors ; 491 Shimpis, tailors ; 431 Kum- 
bhiirs, potters ; 134 Sutavs, carpenters; 349 Sangars, wool-weavers; 
!i ri.')- 51 
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332 Kas^rs, makers and sellers of glass tangles ; 298 Lohars, black- 
smiths ; 140 Niralis, indigo-dyers ; 132 Salis, weavers ; 102 Pathar- 
vats, masons j 90 Gavandis, masons; 81 Eauls^ tape-makers; 81 
ThrnbatSj coppersmiths ; 64 Khatris, weavers ; 48 Buruds, bamboo- 
workers ; 41 Lakheris, lac-workers ; 34 Karanjkars, saddlers ; 29 
GhisMis, tinkers ; and 20 Otaris casters ; 823 Nhavis, barbers ; 
524 Parita, washermen ; 307 Gnravs, priests ; 195 HoldrSj leather- 
dressers ; 105 Ghadshis, musicians; 6413 Dhangars, cowkeepers ; 
390 Gavlis, milkmen; 1427 Kolis and 290 Bhois, fishers; 884 
Eaddis, scent-sellers and cultivators; 319 Pardeshis, messengers; 
134 Khatiksj butchers ; 838 Berads, 701 Vadars, 68 Kaikadis, and 
29 Vanjaris, unsettled tribes ; 4927 Mhars, village servants ; 2350 
Mangs, labourers; 188 Dhors, tanners; and 240 Jangams^ 189 
Gosavis, 161 Dauris, 97 Bhats or Thakurs, 88 Gondhlisj 18 Joharis, 
13 Kolhatis, and 9 Vaghyas and Murlis, beggars. 

Sa'ngola lies in the south-west between 17° 8' and 17° 40' north 
latitude and between 74° 59' and 75° 32' east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Malsiras and Pandharpur ; on the east by 
Pandharpur, Mangalvedha of the Patvardhan state, and the Jath 
state ; on the south by the Jath and Patvardhan states ; and on the 
west by Khanapur in Satara and Atpddi of the Pant Pratinidhi. It 
has an area of 649 square miles, a population in 1881 of 62,849 or 
ninety-seven to the square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of 
£15,814 (Rs. 1,-58, 140). 

Of the 649 square miles 599 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 90 square miles are 
occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 
342,099 acres or 9018 per cent of arable land, 23,6-51 acres or 6'24 
per cent of unarable land, 3740 acres or 0'98 per cent of forests, 
and 9866 acres or 2‘60 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 312,099 acres of arable land 36,595 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Sdngola is a level open plain with a few treeless hillocks fringing 
its southern border. It is mostly bare of trees. The villages are 
small, three or four miles apart. More than half the villages lie on 
stream banks and except Sangola and Ndzre almost all are open. 
The village site is generally bare. 

The climate is hot. At Sangola in the centre of the sub-division, 
during the ten years ending 1882 the rainfall varied from thirty-four 
inches in 1877 to six inches in 1876 and averaged twenty-two 
inches. 

The chief river is the Man with its feeders the Belvan, Kurda, 
Songanga, and \ ankdi. It drains the sub-division west to north- 
east for about thirty-five miles. During the rains the streams are 
all full, but in the hot season most of them run dry. In Sangola 
land is little watered. 

Most of the soil is stony and barren, and much of it is fit only 
for grazing. 

According to the 1882-8-3 returns farm stock included twenty-three 
riding and 1099 load carts, 786 two-bullock and 3053 four-bullock 
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ploughs, 22,269 bullocks and 12,181 cows, 2649 he-bnffaloes and 4113 
sbe-buffaloes, 1403 horses, 91,711 sheep and goats, and 457 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of 
holdings was 5259 with an average area of about 54 acres. Of 
the whole number 86 were holdings of not more than five acres, 183 
were of six to ten acres ; 605 of eleven to twenty acres ; 2376 of 
twenty-one to fifty acresj 1351 of fifty-one to 100 acres ; 537 of 101 to 
200 acres; seventy-six of 201 to 300 acres; twenty-three of 301 to 
400 acres ; and twenty-two of above 400 acres. The occupants who 
have holdings of over 100 acres are Brahmans, local Vanis, Gujars, 
Marathas, and Dhangars. As a rule the Brahmans, local Vanis, and 
Gujars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 283,695 acres the whole area held for tillage 67,801 
acres or 23-89 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 215,894 acres, 8019 were twice cropped. Of the 223,913 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 187,840 acres or 83'88 per cent 
of which 78,674 were under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 
89,809 under spiked millet hd/ri Penicillaria spicata, 8152 under 
wheat gahu Triticum aestivum, 2581 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 
3460 under maize riiakka Zea mays, 460 under rdla or kdng 
Panicum italicum, 130 under barley jav Hordeum hesastichon, and 
4568 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 16,982 acres or 7-58 per cent, of which 1419 were 
under tur Cajanus indicus, 3503 under gram harhliara Cicer 
arietinum, 1084 under kulthi or kulith Dolichos biflorus, 567 under 
mug Phaseolus mungo, and 10,409 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 9801 acres or 4-37 per cent of which 74 were under 
linseed alshi Linura usitatissimum, 759 under gingelly seed til 
Sesamum indicum, and 8968 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
5599 acres or 2-50 per cent, of which 4364 were under cotton 
kdpits Gossypium herbaceum and 1235 under Bombay hemp sa?i or 
tag Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3691 acres or 
1-64 per cent of which 1538 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutescens, 473 under sugarcane tis Saccharum officinarum, 529 
under tobacco tamhdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 
1151 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 62,849 people 60,648 
or 96-49 percent were Hindus, 2197 or 3-49 per cent Musalmans, 
and 4 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 1582 
Brahmans; 17 Kayasth Prabhus, writers; 1344 Gujarat Yanis, 1267 
Lingayat Vanis, and 108 Marwar Vanis, traders and merchants; 
18,990 Maratha Kunbis, 2438 Malis, and 791 Hatkars, husbandmen ; 
2086 Lonaris, cement-makers ; 1282 Chainbhars, leather workers ; 
1 006 Koshtis, weavers ; 718 Sangars, wool'-weavers ; 520 Sonfirs, 
goldsmiths; 520 Sutars, carpenters; 506 Kumbhars, potters ; 337 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 334 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 297 Shimpis, tailors ; 
167 Kascirs, makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 46 Rauls, tape- 
makers ; 46 Sails, weavers ; 23 Karanjkars, saddlers : 20 Otai’is, 
casters : 20 Tambats, coppersmiths : 19 Beldars, quarrymen ; 18 
Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 11 Niralis, indigo-dyers; 3 Gavandis, 
masons : 604 Nhavis, barbers : 436 Parits, washermen ; 1804 Holars, 
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leather-dressers; 422 Guravs, priests: 17 Ghadshis, musicians; 
11,127 Dliangars, cowkeepers : 40 Gavlis, milkmen : 402 Kolis and 
28 Bhois, fishers; 530 Kaddis, scent -sellers and cultivators: 189 
Pardeshis, messengers; 26 Khatiks, butchers; 1045 Berads, 210 
Kaikiidis, 11.3 Tadars, and 7.5 Vanjaris, unsettled tribes ; 0.571 Mhars, 
messengers; 1204 Mangs, labourers : 2-50 Dhors, tanners : 5 Halal- 
khor.s, scavengers ; and -lot Dauris, 2:38 Jangams, 129 GosaviSj 05 
Gondhlis, 20 Balsantoshis, and 10 Bhats or Thakurs, beggars. 

Sliola'pur lies in the extreme south-east between 17° 22' and 17° 
50' north latitude and between 75° 40' and 70° 13' east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north b\' the Nizam’s territory, on the south by 
the Bhima and the Akalkot state, on the east by the Akalkot state, 
and on tlie west by the Paudharpur and Madha sub-divisions. It 
has an area of 847 stpiare inile.s, a population in 1831 of 119,539 or 
170 to the sfpiare mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £19,764 
(Rs. 1,97,040). Of its 115 villages eleven lie detached in the Nizam’s 
territory. 

Of the S47 square miles 543 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, nine stjuare miles are 
occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 
491,005 acres or 91'50 per cent of arable land, 27,153 acres or 5'OG 
per cent of unarable land, 2908 acres or 0’55 per cent of grass, 3205 
acres or O'OO per cent of forests, and 11,953 acres or 2’23 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 491,005 acres 
of arable land 57,702 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

Sholapur is waving and bare of trees, rising in places in small 
hdlocks showing bare rock. On the whole it is less rugged and 
stony than Mohol on the north-west. The southern part between 
the Bhima and the Sina is flatter and richer and has groves of trees 
and gardens. The laud between the streams slowly rises to the 
water-shed. Ilxcept in the south and east which have two or three 
groups of small villages clo.',c together, the villages are large and 
far apart. Almost all are on river or stream hanks. The village 
sites are hare. Formerly the villages were walled, but the walls 
have fallen and in many cases disappeared. 

The climate is dry. The cold season is clear and bracing and 
better than that in other pails of tbo Dcccan, and the hot season 
hotter with much hot dry wind. Tlio rainfall is scanty. 'J'he south- 
west nirmsoon reaches Sholapur only in fitful gusts and is never to 
he trusted; the Mih-divi>ioii owes most of its rainfall to the north- 
east mnn-^ejou. At Slmlapur in the cmitrc, during the I'ightcen years 
ending 1870, the fall varied from :].5’7S inches in 1809 to 1:5'05 
inches in 1855 and averaged 20'0t;i inches, and during the tcu 
ye;u'.< ending 1882 it varied from sixty-six inelies iu lS78 to eleven 
inches in 1 870 ami averaned thirty-one inches. During the cold 
sea-ou the tcuipeiature is Idwcc, ;ind during the hot and rainy 
betisons higlier than :it mu;.! Boml^ay stations. 

9’he two chii f rivm'.s an' the Bhima and the Hina. The Bhimti 
forms the snuthern boundary of tbe sulr-divisiou tor about thirty-five 
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miles, and the Sina runs south through the suh-division for about 
forty miles. The rivers run throughout the year, though during the 
hot season the stream is narrow. Land is little watered by these 
rivers. Besides from the Ekruk lake the better garden lands are 
watered from wells. The city of Sholapur is supplied with drink- 
ing water from the Ekruk lake, about three miles north of the city. 

The soil is various and irregular. In the dips is much fine allu- 
vial soil. North of the Sina in the east about ten per cent of the 
soil is black, fifty red or tdinhuij, and forty gravelly or bunid. The 
black soil, being about one-tenth of the whole, is found only in 
small patches and of no great depth, resting on a sandy loam and 
under it pebbly limestone as in (xujarat. Especially near Sholapur, 
Bala, Degaon, and the south-east of Ahirvadi the black soil is very 
rich, yielding all the richer products. Toward.s the banks of the 
Sina and between the Sina and Bhima in the west the black soil is 
more plentiful and much is deep and excellent. The chief products 
are all the rabi or late grains, oil-seeds, and pulses, but Idjri is not 
much grown. 

According to the 18S2-83 returns farm stock included 181 riding 
and 1 258 load carts, 1398 two-bullock and 3239 four-bullock ploughs, 
34,791 bullocks and 17,419 cows, 0833 he-buffaloes and 3779 she- 
buifaloes, 1545 horses, 55,543 sheep and goats, and 804 asses. 

In 18S2-S3, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 9533 with an average area of about fifty-four acres. Of the 
w’hole number 374 were holdings of not more than five acres, 631 
were of six to ten acres, 17US of eleven to twenty acres, 4060 of 
twenty -one to fifty acres ; 1908 of fifty-one to 100 acres; 666 of 
101 to 200 acres ; 128 of 201 to 300 acres ; thirty-seven of 301 to 
400 acres ; and twenty-one of above 400 acres. The occupants who 
have holdings of over 100 acres are Brahmans, local Vanis, Gujars, 
Marathas, and Dhaugars. As a rule the Brahmans, local Vanis, 
and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 382,466 acres the whole area held for tillage, 46,284 
acres or 1210 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 336,182 acres 7532 were twice cropped. Of the 343,714 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 272,200 acres or 79'19 
per cent, of which 234,263 were under Indian millet jn'i i Sorghum 
vulgare, 23,399 under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 7307 
under wheat gnhii Triticum mstivum, 6049 under rice bhdt Oryza 
sativa, 132 under maize makhn- Zea mays, 242 under rdla or kdnij 
Banicum italicum, 82 under sdva and vnr! Panicuin miliaceum, 100 
under barley jav Ilordcuni hexastichou, and 626 under other grains 
of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 28,467 acres or 828 
per cent of which 20,935 were under t/(rCajauus indicus, 6457 under 
gram hnrlhara Cicer arietiuum, 266 under ktilthi or kiilith Dolichos 
biflorus, 15() under mmj Pliaseoliis ninngo, 95 under U'/id Phaseoliis 
radiatus, and 258 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 30,341 
acres or S'82 per cunt of which 15,302 were under linseed ahhi 
Liuum usitatisbiinum, 3(J() under gingclly seed til Sesamum indicum, 
and 14,(i73 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 8540 acres or 
2' IS per cent of which 3934 were under cotton kdpus Gossypium 
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herbaceum, and 4606 under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria 
juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 4166 acres or 1’21 per cent 
of which 1278 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 
499 under sugarcane ns Saccharum officinarum, 804 under tobacco 
tambdkhn Xicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 1585 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 149,539 people 125,538 
or 83 95 percent were Hindus, 23,253 or 15'51 per cent Musalmans, 
523 or O'o4 per cent Christians, 128 or 0'08 per cent Parsis, 90 Jews, 
and 7 Sikhs. The details of the Hindu castes are; 6301 Brahmans ; 50 
Kayasth Prabhus and 41 Isludlidrs, writers; 9906 Lingiiyat Viinis, 1669 
Marwar A^anis, 710 Gujarat A auis, 664 Komtis, 230 Vaishya A^auis, 
51 Bliatids, 37 Kashikapdis, and 6 Agarvals, traders and merchants ; 
29,415 Alaratha Kuubis, 3868 Alalis, and 315 Hatkars, husbandmen ; 
7827 Salis and 4428 Koshtis, weavers ; 3330 Shimpis, tailors ; 3270 
Chambhars, leather-workers ; 2025 Telis, oil-pressers ; 1172 Sonars, 
goldsmiths ; 1072 Khatri^, weavers ; 1046 Sutars, carpenters ; 806 
Kumbhars, potters ; 758 Rangaris, dyers ; 639 Niralis, indigo-dyers ; 
557 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 536 Gavandis, masons ; 332 Lonaris, 
cement-makers ; 182 Kasars, makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 
160 Tambats, coppersmiths; 141 Buruds, bamboo-workers; 137 
Karanjkars, saddlers ; 118 Ghisadis, tinkers ; 75 Rauls, tape-makers ; 
61 Beldars, quarrymen ; 28 Otaris, casters ; 14 Patharvats, masons; 
14 Sangars, wool-weavers ; 8 Tdmbolis, betel-sellers; 7 Patvekars, 
tassel-makers ; 4Bhadbhunjas, grain-parchers ; 1315 Nhavis, barbers ; 
1007 Parits, washermen ; 1416 Guravs, priests; 74 Holars, leather- 
dressers ; 5 Ghadshis, musicians; 10,520 Dhangars, cow-keepers; 
762 Gavlis, milkmen; 3423 Koli.s and 430 Bhois, fishers; 1851 
Pardeshis, messengers ; 658 Raddis, scent-sellers and cultivators ; 
339 Khatiks, butchers; 320 Lodhis, labourers; 206 Kamathis, 
labourers; 125 Kalals, distillers; 1491 A’^addrs, 653 Kaikadis, 586 
Berads, 176 Phansepardhis, and 17 Vanjaris, unsettled tribes; 
11,422 Alhfirs, village servants; 2796 Alangs, labourers ; 569 Dliors, 
tanners; 33 Halalkhors, scavengers; aud 2198 Jangams, 385 
Gosavis, 317 Joshis, 228 Gondlilis, 66 Kolhatis, 63 Dauiis, 46Bhats, 
19 Joharis, 8 Dasaris, and 4 A'asudevs, beggars. 
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Akluj, about six miles north-east of Malsiras, is a large market 
towTi on the Nira, with in 1872 a population of 4889 and in 1881 of 
4769. The town was formerly very flourishing with a large trade 
in cotton which has now almost disappeared. About £8500 
(Rs. 85,000) worth of goods still change hands in the year. The 
town has a post office and a ruined fort. The weekly market is held 
on Monday. In 1689 Aurangzeb (1658-1707), driven north from 
his camp at Bijapur by an outbreak of the plague, came to Akluj 
where the epidemic subsided." After his arrival at Akluj plundering 
parties of Marathas were frequently near and detachments were sent 
to Sambhaji's territories. One of these under Mukarrab Khan was 
sent to Kolhapur. Mukarrab Khan succeeded in capturing Sambhaji 
and twenty-six others at Sangameshvar in Ratnagiri and marched 
with the prisoners to the Jloghal camp. When the news of 
Sumbhdji’s capture reached xhurangzeb’s camp at Akluj there were 
great rejoicings. During the four or five days when Mukarrab 
Khdn was known to be coming with the prisoners, all classes were so 
overjoyed that they could not sleep and went out four miles to meet 
the prisoners and give expression to their joy. In every town or 
village on or near the road, wherever the news reached, there was 
great delight ; and wherever the prisoners passed the doors and 
roofs were full of men and women who looked on rejoicing.'^ In 
1792 Captain Moor, the author of the Hindu Pantheon, described 
it as Akhloos a large respectable town with a well supplied market 
and with a fort and several hand.some buildings and wells.* In 1803 
on his march from 8eringapatam to Poona to reinstate Bajirav, 
General 'Wellesley halted at Akluj from the 13th to the 15th of April.” 

Ash-ta, fifteen miles south-west of IMridha, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 2495, is interesting as the scene of the battle of the 2Uth of 
February 1818 between General Smith and Bajirav Peshwa’s troops 
in which the Peshwa was defeated and his general Gokhale killed. 
The battle was entirely a cavalry action, Gokhale having eight to ten 
thousand horse and General Smith two regiments of cavalry, a 
squadron of the 22nd Dragoons, 1200 auxiliary horse, and 2500 
infantry. The eneni}’ lost about 200 killed including Gokhale, while 


> lixcept the articles on PaiuTh.-irpur .anil .ShoMpiir this chapter is prepared from 
mateiials contributed by Mr. C. K. U. t'lawford, .S, 

- Giant Duff’s ManUiids, l.'iS. “ Kh.ili Khdii in Elliot ami Dowson, VII. 340, 

* Moor’s Operations of Captain Little's Detachment, 342. 

* 'Wellington's Despatches .(1799 - 1818), 111.69-71, Four of General Wellesley's 
Despatches are written from Aklooss. Ditto. 
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tire British loss r\'as fourteen Europeans and five native cavalry killed 
and -svounded. Twelve elephants fifty-seven eainels and many 
palanqiuns fell into the hands of the British. The battle had the 
important result of freeing the Satara chief from Bajirav’a power 
and of ending the enterprise of the Peshwa’s hor.se.^ Ashta has a 
large lake which, when full, has an area of about four square miles 
and a capacity of 1,499,470,0.^.5 cubic feet of water. The lake has 
been formed by throwing across the A.shta stream, a feeder of the 
Bhima, an earthen dam 1‘2,709 feet long with a greatest height of 
57’75 feet. Two canals are led from the dam, a left hunk canal 
Hi miles long, discharging thirty cubic feet a second and command- 
ing 12, 258 arable acres, and a right bank canal ten miles long, dis- 
charging ten cubic feet a second and commanding 5624 arable acres. 
The plans of the work were prepared in 1.869 and the lake fini.shed 
on the ;31st of July 1881 at a cost of £33,499 (Rs. 3,34,990). Part 
of the work was done as famine relief till November 1877, the 
greatest number of famine labourers emploved on anv one dav being 
19,949.- 

Ba'rsi, north latitude 18^ 13' and east longitude 75’ 44', forty miles 
north-west of Sholapur, is a municipal town the head-quarters of the 
Bdr»i sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 16,126. Besides the 
sub-divisional revenue and police ofiices Barsi has a municipality, 
a dispensary, a sub-judge’s court, four schools and a library, and a 
station at Barsi Road about twenty-two miles to the south-west. x\.t 
the beginning of the present cenbiry B,arsi had a population of about 
3000 which increased to 11,798 in 1866, and 18,560 in 1872, but in 
1881 had fallen to 16.126.^ The 1.872 census sliowed a population of 
18,560 of whom 17,357 were Hindus 1175 Musalmans and twenty- 
eight Christians. The 1881 census showed 14,387 Hindus, 1682 
Musalmans, forty-six Christians, and eleven Parsis. The munici- 
pality which was established in 1.865 liad in 18.S2-83 an income of 
£4149 (Rs. 41,490) and an expenditure of C2744 (Rs. 27.440). The 
income was chietiy derived from octroi wliich yielded £3912 
(Rs. 3ihl20) and the expenditure was chiefiy incurred in works of 
conservanev and in roads. Eor the water-supply of the town the 
municipality has built a storage res-ervoir close to the town at a cost 
of .£2825 (Rs. 2.S,250). It is designed to contain nineteen millions of 
cubic feet and has a drainage area of square miles and a .surface 
area of sixty-five acres. The dispensary was establislied in 1 866. In 
1883 it treated forty-six in-patients and 13,698 out-patients at a cost 
of £202 (Rs. 2020). f)f the four government schools one is anglo- 
vernacular, two vernacular foi' boys, and the fourth vernacular for 
girls. The railway returns for 1.S83 show at Barsi Road 121,126 
passengers and 71,522 tons of goods. 

Biirsi is a noted mart of transit trade and owes its impfU’tancc to 
its position, not far from the railway, in a most fertile country on the 


^ Hi;t;xils ..irc given .ihove pji. 204-2n.'>. - I)et,T.ils .vre civen jip. 

^ Tile (Iftml-s an*, ISiWI-fiy, m IvSijS-fjll, 14 .<>sr)]n 

18G‘> 70, ir>,7">0 in IS7()-7I, in 1871-72, ir>,7;U lu lS7-J-7;i, 387;l'74, 

lo^24o in 1874-75, 15,254 m 1H7.>-71>, 15,50G m 187G-77, 15,042 in 1877-7^^, 1-1,073 in 
1878-7i', 15,140 m 1870-80, ami 1<;,12G in the censiia of Fcliruary 1881. 
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British-Xizam frontier. Its chief impoi’tance lies in its export trade 
with which it is fed by the Nizam's villages from thirty and in the 
case of cotton from as far as 1-5U miles otF. The chief articles of 
export are, in order of importance, cotton, linseed, oil, food-grains, 
groundnuts, gingelly and other oil seeds, sugar and raw sugar, 
grocery and spices, dye-roots, clarified butter, and hides and horns. 
Except a little cotton and oil-seed and nearly all of the sugar and 
raw sugar which come from the surrounding narrow slip of British 
territory, all articles of export come from the Nizam's country whose 
boundary line lies at a varying distance of five to twenty miles from 
Barsi. The whole of the goods are brought in carts and on pack 
bullocks. Carts are yearly increasing and would have almost entire- 
ly displaced pack bullocks but for tlie want of roads in many of the 
Nizam's districts. 

Cotton is the chief export, worth about TfifiO.OOO (Bs. dC.OO.OOO) 
or three-fourths of the entire export trade. Lin-.eed comes next with 
a yearly value of £fi(>.O00 ( Rs. fi.Od.OOO). Before the American civil 
war il86'2-lS6d) the yearly export of cotton varied from -5000 to 

10.000 bales, and between 1860 and 18G-5 the exports varied from 

80.000 to 90,000 bales. In 1868-69 cotton exports fell to 60.000 
bales, and since then they have A'aried from 68.0 IH bales in 1873 to 
87,700 bales in 1878.^ Almost the whole export trade is in the hands 
of the agencies of two Bombay European firms iMessrs. Ralli 
Brothers and Messrs. Gaddum Bythell & Company and ten or tAvclve 
agents of Bombay native merchants. Before 1860 the trade in the 
interior was entirely in the hands of iMarwar and local moneylenders 
who farmed the Nizam’s revenues or were otherwise connected with 
that goA'ernment. By degrees and after much opposition wealthy 
native cotton merchants of Bombay ousted the local capitalists and 
established agencies in one district after another, chiefly Kandhdr, 
Kirkli, Latur, iMalkhod. and Nander in the Nizam's territory. 
Purchases in those distant places are made chiefly during the south- 
Avest rains i Juuc-<_)ctoberi when, according to crop in’ospccts. advances 
are made to the landholders and tiie produce is bouglit at low rates. 
The buvers get delivery of the produce in January or February and 
send it to Barsi for sale. 

In 1870 the extension of the north-ea^^t branch of the Peninsula 
railway to Kharagaon in Berar drew from Barsi part of the cotton 
produce of the Hingoli and Basim districts. In 1878 the opening of 
the Bhond-iManmad railway drew to its stations the cotton of Bhir 
and other Nizam’s districts to the north-west of Ahmadnagar. The 
heavy export duties, especially on cotton, food-grains, and clarified 
buffer. Avhicli are IcA'ied by the Nizam's government on all produce 
coming to Barsi hamper trade and preAcnt the spread of tillage. 

The chief articles of import are, in order of importance, salt. foo{l- 
grains. hardware, dried fruits, piece-goods, eocoauuts. twist, sacking, 
and refined sugar. The import trade is in the hands of local 
dealers. Lingayat Yanis, Brahmans, Komtis, and Rajputs. They 
iTuport these articles from Bombay from native dealers and sell 
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them to landholders and dealers fioni the interior. yvIio, a.^ soon 
as they have disposed ol and received the value of their produce, 
huv imported articles for home use or to re-sell in the iN'izani's 
territories. A small part of file piece-good.s and twist come from the 
Sholapur Idill and some copper and brass vessels are brouo-ht from 
Poona. The average yearly import of salt averages 7-5Ud tons. 
Almost the whole of this amount go'ss to the Aiztim's territory. 
Before the opening of tlie Peninsula railway ( b'S-jO-lSGO) all the salt 
Yvas brought from Panvel by cotton pack-bullocks on their return 
journey. Of piece-goods and twist about two-thirds are English pro- 
duce and one-tliird are made in Bombay and Sholapur. Till about 
ISGU areca nuts Avere largely imported from Sirsi in Xorth Iviinara on 
pack-bullocks. Since then the coasting steamers have drawn the 
areca trade mostly to Bombay, though a eonsiderahlc quantity of arcca 
nuts still comes in carts from , Sirsi. Dn all goods crossing the frontier 
the Xizfira’s government levies import duties, espi'cially on salt and 
iron. The chief industry of Barsi is cart-making especially in the 
fair season. Till ISGU about 2UU band-loom.s were at Avork. The 
AA-ouAxu's have now taken to other occupatioii.s. In 1840 Sir George 
Wingate described Barsi as a flourisliing toAvn for the Deccan, 
though eclipsed Iiy the more prosperous mart of Sholapur. The 
tOAvn Aontaiiied 97-'>'2 people living in 1787 house.s. I'p to the British 
conque.st in 181 S Barsi carried on a large trade in grain and other 
arti(4e.s of raw produce ; but they fell oil in demand Avitli tlie over- 
throw of the PesliAva and the dispoision of Ins 3Iaratha retaliK'i's. 
This lo'S of cu'ium AVoid<l have materially reduced Barsi hut for the 
sudden change about IS.'bf in the export of cotton from Bombay 
instead of from the Bay of Bengal. A.s Bars! lay on the direct route 
from some of the Xizam's cotton districts it became a couA'cnient 
centre for the trade. At first almost the whole of the cotton brought 
to Barsi was liougiit on arrival b>r tlie Bombay mark(>t. Shortly 
before ( 'apfuin Wingate Avrote (]840j the practice had h('gun of 
liomliaA' liousis sending agents to tlie inti'rior to buy on tlie spot. 
In bsloilie cotton veail\' brought to Barsi Avas e'-tiiiiated at -iDGO 
hulloilv-loaiis worth about fl2.-7()(» (Bs. 1.2o.()IH»y Another article 
(if trade was turmerie of Avliidi about 2IH)0 bulloek-loads Avere 
brought AVui'tli about L2UlfO ( Rs. 2G.GG(),). The turmeric came from 
tlie Xizam'.s districts and Avas sent to l*oona. Junnar. Alimadnagar. 
and Raja])ur in Ratmigiri. There Avas also a larg(' trade in oil. 
elai'itieil butter, and raw sugar. '1 lie grain trade Avas i ('viA'ing and 
AA'lieat and pulsi' Avere bdng largidy exjiorted to I’oona and other 
market''.’ In 1872 Pai'-'i Ava'' de-'Ciibed as :i Aveil built toAvn Avith 
liroad and aacII kept street''. It had a jiopulalion of lo.7o!* loilgi'd 
in loll houses. About 2-79c;!rts passed daily through the Ioavii and 
goods amounting to llU.OOO ( Rs. 1.1)1 elianged liauds every 

Aveek.-' 

Btivi, a small village about ten miles soiitli-Avest of 31:idha has old 
half-binied temples said to lie Ilemadpjuiti. The temples ari' not used. 
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Begampiir, about twenty-five miles soutli-we.st of Sliolapur, is a 
large village on the left bank of the Bhima, with in LS7'2 a popu- 
lation of 2480 and in 1881 of 1704. The place take.s its name from 
one of Aurangzcb's daughters who died while her father was 
encamped at Bruhmajjuri on the o 2 ipositc bank of the river. She 
was buried at this jrlace and her tomb Is a jjiaiii solid stiiicture in a 
courtyard 180 feet square. It overhangs the Bhima from which it 
is guarded by a strong masonry wall now much out of rejxiir. Bound 
the tomb a market slowly sjjrang uj) with the result that the suburb 
of Begainjuir outgrew the original village of CThadeshvar from which 
it is sei^arated hy a water-course. About £4000 fils. 40.1)00) worth 
of thread, cloth, and grain che.nge hands every y('ai' at the wee kly 
market on Thursday. The village has a little manufacture of coarse 
cloth or /./((h//. 

Brahmaptiri on the Bhima. about si.vt 'eu miles .■'outh-east of 
Pandharpiir, has an old temple of Siddhe.shvar enclos-'d in a i)aved 
court. In 16'.).5 Aurangzeb. annoyed at the continued iMaratha raids 
in the Xorth Deccan, ('iicamijcd with his large army at Brahmapuri 
whore ho established his chief store and huiit a cantonment wlroro ho 
held a court. From Brahma 2 )uri the oi)erations of his armi'cs and 
the affairs of his cni^iire were directed for five years.’ In 17t)0 tlie 
Brahnia 2 )iiri cantonment was vacated much to the regret of the idle 
Moghal officers many of whom had built c.vcellent huuse.s in the 
cantonment. A .store was formed under a fort built at the neighbour- 
ing village of 3Iachnur which was within the line of the eantonimmt. 
Leaving a .strong guard for the ])rotection of the store and fort, 
Aurangzeb marched to S.at.ara whicli surrendered in June 1700.- 

Ekruk, about five mih's north-east of Sliolai^ur, has the largest 
artificial lake in the Bombay Pivsideiicy. It comprises a reservoir 
formed by an earthen dam 7200 feet long and seventy-two feet high 
and three canals. The lake, when full, is sixty feet deep and holds 
dd-jO millions of caibic feet. The area of wat n- surface is 4040 acres 
or 7f squai’C miles. Tw.i waste weirs, t-igether 7dl) feci long, are 
jirovided for the esca 2 )e of flood water aftt r the lake is full, tjf the 
canals one on each bank is at a high level, de'-igiied for four months’ 
watering and the third on the left bank is at a low level designed tor 
a twelve months' discharge. tJf the two high level canals the right 
bank canal is eighteen miles long, discharges sixty cubic feet a ...econd 
and commands -jfid arable acres, and the left bunk canal is four 
miles long, discharges twenty-five cubic feet a second, and cemmands 
8.7(J arabh' acres. The low level left hank canal is tv.'eiity-six mdes 
long, discharges seveiltv I'ubie feet a seconil. and commands about 
10. (iOl arable acres. The jrlans of the lake were 2 )re]iared in I8(id, 
sanctioned in 18(i(>. and the whole iinishod by the end of 18.S1-82 at 
a cost of about £121.2)i2 ^Bs. 12.12.()20} 

Hotgi nine milc' south-east of Shulajuir, with in 18.81 a ]Hq)ulation 
of Bil l, is the jnnetii.)!! of the Peninsula and the Fast Deccan 
or 1 [otgi-D.idag railways. The I’eninsula r.iilway station returns 
sliow an increase in jrissengers from 27.'st) in 1880 to 32, '48.5 in 
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Chapter XIV. 183U and in goods from nvo to 10.898 tons. The unusual increase iu 
Pl^s. traffic is cliietly due to the carriage of railway materials for making 

the East Deccan railway which was opened in August 1884. 

Ka>dalgao>. Kandalgaon, fourteen miles south-west of Sholapur. has a 
Hemadpanti temple of Kedarling (Mahadev. The porch has throe 
pillars on each .side and the hall or imiiuhijj ha.s five on each side iu 
continuation of the poi-ch piliar.'. The temple has side shrines of 
Mahadev and 3Iallikarjun. 

Kakkame, Karkamb, about fourteen mile.s north of Pandharpur. is a large 

town, with iu 1872 a population of 7(iTl and in ISSl of (1421. The 
18 72 census showed 7I9G Hindus and 47d (Musalman.s, and the 1881 
census showed .7907 Hindus and 464 Musalmans. The town has a 
large weaving’ and thread dyeing industry with about 800 looms 
chiefly producing cheap cloth for women 7s robes. The betel vine is 
also largely grown. A weekly market i.s held on (Monday when cat- 
tle grain and cloth are .sold. The town has a post office and a school. 

Kai-.-mae-i. Karmala, about twelve miles north of the -Jeur station on the 

Peninsula railw ay, is a municipal town, the head-quarters of the 
Karmala sub-division, with in l88l a population of 0071, of whom 
4-391 were Hindus, 677 (Musalnians, and three Others. The 1872 
census showed 6101 Hindus 648 (Musaliuans and ten Christians or a 
total population of 67-39, the fall of 1688 in 1881 being probably due 
to the famine. The town is connected with Jeur station by a first 
class local fund road. It was originally the seat of a branch of the 
KiuibcUkar family wlio held the neighbouring country aHjihjir. Its 
founder Rambha'ji Havaji begun and his son Janojirav finished a fort 
which still exi'ts and is U'cd for the sub-divisional offices. The fort, 
one of the largest in the Deccan, extends over a qatarter of a .square 
mile and contains about a hundred hous(>.s. Endcr the protection of the 
fort Karmala grew and became a large trade centre, l>eing a cro,ssing 
station for the traffic lines from the I5;ilaghat tlii'ough Dfirsi to Poona 
and between Ahmadnagar and Sludfipur. (Mo’-^t of this traffic has 
nfiW pa."-ed to tin' railwav. but Karm.'ila is Ntill a lai'ge mart lor cattle, 
grain, oil. and pr-ce-gootls, A\'eckl\' market rs held on Piaday and 
the town has a small wca\ iug industry with sixty looms. Resides the 
sub-di\ isional revciuie and police offices Karnuila has a municipality, 
dispensary, post otticc. school, rcailing-i'oom. and a temple of Rhavani 
The municiiiality was established iu 1867 and iu 1882-8.3 had 
an ineome of £183 (Rs. 4830) and an expimditure of £46-3 
(Rs. 4630). The watci’-supply of the town is from springs in wells 
Iving aliout thri'e ipiarters of a mil(> to the south. The water is 
carried througli an earthenware conduit to dipping wadis at pi’oper 
.Sites in the town. The works were finished in 1877 at a eo't to the 
munieipalitv ot £23-3 (Rs. 23-3n). Tli<‘ disjiensai’V. r-stablislied in 1872 
treated in 1 88.3 foi’tv-two iiqiat ieiits and 7860 oiiljiat ients at a cost of 
£136 (Rs. 1.360). 'The temple of Rhavani on a hill to the south-east 
was limit liv the Admbalkars at a cost, it is said, (.1 about £1 i -3.000 
(Rs. 1 7 .. 3 o.() 00 ). The temple enjoys a \ early ( iovernnient allow anec 
of £ 1 70 ( Rs. 1 70Oj and a \early fair lasting four days from the 
fuU-mooii of Kiirtik or October- A ovem her is laid in honour of the 
goddess.' 
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Kariuala with the town and fort of Sholapur and other parts of the 
district which did not form part of the Maratlia home-rule or sfciraj 
fell to iXizam-ul-i\Iulk about 1726, when, after freeing the emperor 
Muhammad Shah (1720-1748) from the Syeds, he threw off his 
allegiance and became master of the Moghal dominions south of the 
Narbada. In 1727 llambhiiji Nimbalkar, who was in the Nizam's 
service, received Karinala in exchange for his estate in Poona. ^ 

Ka'segaon, eight miles noi'th-east of Sholapur, has a Hemadpanti 
temple of Kaseshvar apjirouched by a flight of steps from the 
courtyard. To the left of the entrance is some figure-carving. The 
hall or inmidap has eight 2 )illars. 

Koregaoa village, thirteen miles north-east of Barsi, has an old 
irrigation lake. The* lake is formed by two earthen dams across two 
separate vallevs. The larger dam on the west is 99-5 feet long and 
seventy-one feet high in the centre and the smaller dam on the 
south-east is 300 feet long with a greatest height of twelve feet. The 
drainage area is 4'4 .square miles. The lake, which is not in good 
repair, watered in 1882-83 eighty-four acres. It is proposed to 
restore the lake at a cost of about 111200 (Ks. 12, OUO) when it will 
have a depth of fourteen feet from outlet to full sui^}:)!}', an available 
capacity of 81.298,114 cubic feet, and a full siqjply urea of 8,793.017 
square feet or 202 acres.” 


Maclmvir, on the Bhima about fifteen miles south-east of 
Pandharpur has a fort built by Aurangzcb (16-58-1(07). Sec above 
Brahmajiuri. 

Ma'dha, on the Peninsula railway about forty miles north-west 
of Sliohi))!!!' is a niunici^jal town, the head-quarters of the Madha 
sub-division, with in 1872 a (joinilation of 32-54 and in l88l of 4078. 
The (jlace owes its growth from a small village to Bambhdji Nim- 
balkar who lived here and built a fort. Since the building of the 
fort 3Iadha has alwavs been a (ilace of trade ospeciallv v' bile the 
railway was inuking aiul during tlie American war. Besides the 
revenue aiul 2 toli(.'e offices of tlie (Madlia sub-division. the to^^n has a 
sub-judge's court, railwav station. ((Ost office, fort, temple, and a 
weekly market on Tuesday. The railway returns shov at Madha 
station an increase in ^lassengers from l(i.832 in ISSU to 24.391 in 
18S3 and in goods from 4084 to 10,0(8 tons. The feit is now 
used for accommodating’ tin' sub-divisional offices. Ihe teni^do 
of Ifevi is a handsome building rai.sed by the Nimbalkars on the site 
of an old sliriue. A small vearly lair is lield at the temple on the 
fuU-nuKJU of A^hcin or 8i'2)tcmber-t4clober. 

Ma, IsirtlS, on the I’oona-SholajHir road, about tncntv-tl\e miles 
north-west of’ Pandharimr and about seventy miles north-west of 
Sholaimr. is the head-(iuartcrs of the MaBiras sub-division, with in 
1872 a population of 2802 and in 1881 of 0)087. Besides the revenue 

and police oflices of the , sub-division Mdlsiras has « 

Tuesdav weekly market and temples of Somcslivar and Maruti. Ihe 
temple' of .Someshvar is an old Ileimidiianti building. llie shrine of 


1 (Iraiit DufTs M.ir.ith.i.s, •2’20. 


- Pt-taih are given above pp. 22’2-’2’2.3. 
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Hanuniaii is said to be very old and mucli visited by pilgrims as the 
town lies on the liigli road from I’oona to Pandliarpur. 

Mandrup, midway between the Bhima and tlie iSina. about fifteen 
mile.s soutb-west of Sholapur and about two niib's west of the 
iSbolapur-llijaiHir road, i.s a market town with a post ofliee and a 
population in 1872 of 4788 and in 1881 of •2884. The population is 
chiefly agricultural with .some wea\'ers and dyers speaking mixed 
jMarathi and Kanarcsc. Mandrup was tlie head-cpiarters of a 
sub-division under the Maratha.s, and. till when it merged into the 
Sholapur sub-division, it was the head-quarters of a petty divi.sion or 
maluU. A weekly market is held on Friday. 

Marde, eight miles south of iShohipur, with in 1881 a population 
of l-j-lt). has a mosque built out of a destroyed Ileniadpaiiti temple. 
Acar the mosque are the remains of a Ilemadpanti well with much 
good seulqjture. 

Mohol, about twenty miles .south-east of Madha. is a market town 
on the Poona-Sholapur road with a station on the Peninsula railway 
and a population in 187'2 of ITliT and in 1881 of 2001. The railway 
returns show an increase in pas.sengers from -TD.-TlO in 1880 to 
47,900 in 1 88;j and in goods from Flo.} to 4r).}2 tons. A weekly market 
is held on Sunday. The town lias twf» temples, a po.sl office, an old fort 
used undeiAlaratharulefortheoffice.softhe old [Mohol sub-division, and 
two ruined forts outside the town built about 200 years ago by the local 
dct-h iitul:lib‘. The two temples of Bhane.shvur and Ailkantheshvar 
or Chandrumauli^ arc both said to have bc'en btiilt hv' Hemadpant.^ 
A yearly fair is held at the Ailkantlieslivar temple for three days 
beginning with the fourth of tlie bright half of Yaixhnkh or April-May. 
According to the local story [Mohol is a very old town. It is 
supposed to liaN'c suffiu-cd seviu'cly in the war between Hindus and 
Musabnaiis at tlie close of the thirteenth century and the present 
desA/;/e/7( and iiiJe families of the Madha sub-division claim 

descent frciiii ollicers a])pointcd bv th<‘ victorious [Mu.salmans. 
Buring the great Diirga Fevi famine ( l-'l'.lt;- 14n,s^ the town is said to 
have been abandoned and to have takim twentv-hve years to recover 
from the I'amine. Anotlier local story sa\-s tliat Tlohol was tlie 
residence rh the god Aagmith who afterwards ju'oci'eded to Yadval 
five miles to tlie soutli-east. Aagnath's tiuiiph s at Tloliol and Yadval 
were built about 17.51) by flliongn' a rich men haiit of Yainig. 

Na’tepUtS, on the Ihiona-Sliolajiur road about five miles west of 
3Ia]siras, is a market toun with in 1872 a jiopulation of 2.57b and in 
l88l of 22bl. T’iie town is said to have been foumled or raised 
from a small village to a mai'ket place by [Malik Sinular a Bahmani 
(1842-1 19l)i minist''r. The weekly marltet is held on }\'edm‘sday 
at nhicli during the year about i’l!). .}()() (Ps. 1 .!).}. 1)1)0) worth of 
goods are e^limated to (.liaiige hands. About lOO hionis jirepare 
blankets \aluedat i'.}00 (Ps, .}000) a vear. TTie town has a post 
ofliee t\\ o temples and two pomF. The temph's of (lirjashankar or 


' i.'n'.'tl ti.iditi.'ti (Icfuts tie- U..IJI 1 U Miilinl fo'in tti'- l.ittiT p.'iit "I tills iianu'. 
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Gaurisliaiikai- and Parvatcslivar are both old, and a fair largely 
attended by pilgrims on their way to the Shainbhuling festival at 
rihingiiapiir in 51 an in .Satara is held at the Gaurishankar temple 
on the eighth of the bright half of Chaitra or 5Iareh-April. Of two 
built pond.s on the east and west of the town, the west called the 
Kiisain pond is very larg-e and is used to .supply the town with water 
bv a channel which is new out of repsair. 

Pandharpur or the city of Pandhari Vithoba, 17^ 40' north 
latitude and 75° 25' east longitude, forty miles we.st of >Sholapur. 
with in 1881 a pjop^ulation of Ib.OlO, is one of the mo.st frequented 
pdaces of pilgrimage in the Bombay Presidency with an average yearly 
attendance of about 170.000 pulgrims. Be.sidc.s the revenue and 
pDolice offices of tlie Pandliarpiur sub-division, tlie town has a niunici- 
p^ality, dispDciisary, subordinate judge's court, temples, schools, 
rcst-house.s, and an orpdiauage. The town, which is about a mile long 
by hardly half a mile broad, bes along the right bank of the lihima 
on trap) overlaid with p)oor black soil. The level of the town 
varies, the temple of Vithoba and its surrounding.s being higher than 
the south end of the town. Pandharp)ur is about twenty miles .south- 
west of ilohol station and thirty-one miles soutli of Iliirsi road 
station. The twenty miles of road from ilohol is not in good ordei 
and is used only during the fair weather. The thirty-one miles of 
road from Carsi lload station which was built from local funds 
is mostly used by p)ilgriuis from Khandesb. Eerar, and the 
north. A mail l)ony curt plies daily along this road and other 
prony carts and humlreds of bullock carts are on hire at the 
station. The best view of Pandharpur is from the left bank of 
the Ehima. "When the river is full the broad winding Ehima 
gay with boats with bright lion horse and unicorn tigure heads; 
the islet tcmpiles of Yishnupad and A'arad : and on tlie further 
bank the rows of domed and sp)ired tombs ; tlie crowded cloth- 
brightened flights of stepis leading from the water : the shady 
banks, and. among the tree topjs. the .-.pure'' and pjinuacle.s of I’uiidlik's 
and other large tempiks, is a scene of much life and b.-auty. 

The 1872 census showed a piopmlalion of 1(1.275 of whom 
15.2(17 v,-ere Erahmanic Hindus, 2(>0 .Jains, NUd 51usalmaRs, and 
four Christians. The iNSl census showed a piopulatiou of Id.hlO or 
an increase of ()o5. of whom 15.(i8() were Erahmanic Hindus. 571 
Jains, and<S5!) 51usalmans. The mnnicipiality was established in 1855. 
In IS.S'l-S.'i it liad an income of £7(122 (Us. 7(1,220; and an exp)euditurc 
of £‘5122 (Us. 5 1.22' I j. The chief sources of income are a p)ilgrim 
tax yielding t'il78(Us. 1 1 .780 1 and octroi yielding £22(i7 (Us.g:),()70 
The expendituix' is chiefly on watersup)p)ly and conser\ anev. instructioiu 
road ivp)air.s, and medical relief. The watersup)[)ly is from a storage 
reservoir about a mile south-west of the town built by the 
municipialit v in 1.S74 at a cost of £‘21.01-1 (Us, 2.1(1.1101. I rom 
this reservoir water is carried to a .scnwice reservoir built close to the 
town by a line of iron piijiing 570() fi'ct long and ti'om the seiuice 
res.u'voir it is distributed through iron mains six to ten inches in 
diameter. The dispieiisary was established in 18(!'). In 1885 it 
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treated fifty-six in-patients and 10.3-50 out-jtatients at a cost of £472 
(Rs.4720). The chief points of interest in Pandharpur are the river, 
the temples especially the temple of Vithoba, and the pilgrims 
averaging about 170,000 a year. 

The river has eleven ghats or landings, three of which are 
unfinished. Beginning from the north the first is Krishnaji’s Ghat, 
close to the north of the municipal office. It is seventy feet long by 
seventy wide and was built about 1825. The second flight of steps 
(26'xl4'j. over which is the municipal office, was built about 
1785 by one Ivrishnaji 27aik Xargimdkar. and is not now in use. A 
few steps still appear : the rest, if they were ever finished, are hid 
with earth. The part of the municipal building which stands over 
the steps the municipality has granted for a library and reading 
room. The third or Uddhav Ghat (72' x 31'), about 700 feet to the 
south of the second, lies a little to the south of the municipal office. 
It is covered with tlag.-'tones overlaid with m’lnim. These steps, which 
were built about 17S0 by one Gopal Xaik Tanibekar. are much 
used as at them pilgrims enter the bed of the river in the holy round 
or loradaltshina of Pandharpur. Close to the north of the 
Uddhav steps, a stream which drains the northern suburb, falls into 
the Bhima at a spot known as Govind Ilari's fall or dlinhclhaba. 
About 18(J feet south of the Uddhav steps, and separated from them by 
a Lingayat monastery is the fourth or Ilaridas^ landing (102' X 30'). 
It was built about i7S5 by one Ilari Janai Appa Haridas, and is 
chiefly used, not by pilgrims, but by the people of the neighbourhood 
in fetching water. A /,/pu/ tree near is held in special veneration by 
barren women who otfer vows to it and daily go round it in the hope 
that the god who lives in the tree will drive out the spirit of barrenness. 
About 500 feet south of llarid.U’ landing and nearly opposite the 
Pandharpur dispen.sary is the Kumbha r landing i GO' X 3G') built about 
177<1 by one Bamchandra Kridina Limaye. It is guarded by a large 
gate not now in u-^e and is chicHy used by the people of the neighbour- 
hood in fctcliing water. A little to the south of tlie Kumbhar 
landing i,> tlie sixth landing (25'x 14') unfinished and unimportant, 
with only four or five ruined steps. It is said to have b .-eii built 
about 1700. Close to tlie south of the sixth and about -300 teet south 
of the Kumbhar landing is the 5Iahadviir or Great Gate landing 
(132'x3G') the mo.st important of all. It is nearly opposite the chief 
gate of the temple of Vithoba and is used by all who go to the river 
to bathe, to fetch water, or to visit Pundlik's temple. Many 
pilgrims prefer tlie iMaliailvar to tlie Uddhav ste[)s as a starting 
point for tlieir holy round. After ^■isiting Pundlik's temple they 
come direct to these >teps. enter the river, and turn south. T<i 
the north and south of tin' .Ilahadvar lainling. almost abutting on it, 
are tlu' temples of Il:imeb:indra the workof thi' famous temple-building 
])rine(‘s,s Aludy.'ibai Jlolkar I 1 7.15 - 1 735). and of Dvarkfidhish or 
5Iui'lidliai’ built by B:iyj;lb;ii Sindia. I’his landing uas built 
in ll'^oby Chinto X.igesli Badva a jiriesf of \'itlioba's temple. 
About oHi) feet to the south of the Mahfnhrir landing is the Kfisar 
landing (lll x-'to) It was budt about 1738 by one Kamrav 
■lathkar Kulkai'iii and is eldetlv used bv the peo()le of the 
neighbourhood in draiving water. To the south is a larg(' enelo.suri' 
with the tomb of nn oht Pandharpur Pandit known as P.'idbya. 
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f A hall or sahhdmandap lately added to the tomb occasionally 
serves as a meeting place for the townspeople. About -300 feet 
south of the Kasar landing is the Chandrabhaga landing (54' x 42') 
built jointly about 1810 by Bajirav Peshwa and a holy man from 
Chopda in Khandesh. It is much used being the landing by which 
pilgrims enter the town from the bed of the river during their holy 
round. On the south is the temple of Chandrabhaga which pilgrims 
have to keep on their right when they make the holj^ round. A 
strong masonry parapet wall leads about 600 feet to the tenth or 
Datta's landing (145' x 36') so called from a temple of Datta near it 
on the north-west. The landing was built about 1820 by Chintamanrav 
) or Appasaheh Patvardhan of Sangli. It is close to the circuit road, 
as its binding has to be crossed by pilgrims. A small shrine of 
INIahadev outside Datta’s temple at its south-east corner is included in 
the circuit. To the south of Datta’s landing at the extreme south 
end of the town is the last landing (37'x20'). It is unfinished and 
was built about 1770 by one Gopal Naik Jambhekar. It is used 
chiefly by low caste people. 

Besides these eleven landings several stone pavements slope to 
the river. Though not of use to pilgrims as landings they are very 
useful for carts and carriages entering or leaving the town. xV sloping 
pavement on the lino of the Barsi road made by the municipality 
is largely used by pony and bullock carts. 

^Vithoba’s temple, the chief temple in Pandharpur, is near the 
centre of the part of the town which is considered holy and is called 
Pandharikshetra or the Holy Spot of Pandhari. It has a greatest 
length from east to west of 3-30 feet, and a greatest breadth from 
north to south of 1 70 feet. A paved passage with a greatest 
breadth of twenty-five feet runs round the temple enclosure. The 
temple is entered by six gates, two on the north, one on the west, 
one on the south, and two on the east. The chief entrance is the 
east or front gate, called the Namdev Gate, after Namdev the 
great thirteenth century devotee of Vithoba, who was of the Shimpi 
or tailor caste. On the river side the Namdev gate faces the 
klahadvar ghat or flight of steps which gets the name IMahadvar 
because it faces the chief doorway of the temple. In the middle of 
. the road leading from the Mahadvar steps to the temple, at the 
% end of a lane, is a large arched gateway called the Mahadvar Gate. 
The Namdev gate is reached by twelve steps. The entire first or 
lowest step and the front face of the step above it are plated with 
brass, and on the brass-plated face of the second step are carved 
fourteen small standing figures of Namdev’s family. Namdev 
comes first with a tambourine or tamhnrn in his hand as if perform- 
ing a k'lrtan or service of sermon and song, and the women are 
clapping their hands in accompaniment. An inscription on the first 
step records that this brass plating is six years old and is the work 
of a man from Dhar in Central India. Close to the right of the 
first step is a brass bust of Namdev in Maratha dross. A ministrant 
of the Shimpi or tailor caste has charge of the bust but the offerings 


’ Tliu account of Vithoba'a tcuiple is coiitributcfl by Dr. BhagvAnlal Iiulraji, lion. 
M.D,.A.S. 
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go to the Batlvas or hereditary priests of Vithoba. According to 
the local belief Xiimdev, who was an inhabitant of Pandharpur^ 
has his tomb or sanunlh on this spot. Pudukds or footprints of 
Vithoba are also worshipped in a tailor’s house which is said to be 
Namdev’s house and which contains a tomb which also claims to be 
Namdev’s tomb. Opposite Aamdev’s bust, to the right of the lane 
in a deep recess, is a stone about '1' 6" high and 1 6" broad. This 
stone is worshipped as the abode of Chokhamela an enthusiastic 
Mhrir devotee of Vithoba who is said to have flourished about 1278 
{Shnli 1200). The stone is dressed in Maratha fashion and is wor- 
shipped by iMhars, who, as they are not allowed to enter the temple, 
pay their respects to Vithoba from near this stone. The offerings 
made at this place are enjoyed by ilhars. A Shimpi sometimes 
holds a night-long klrtan or sermon and song service before Xam- 
dev’s stone and a Mhar before Chokhamela’s stone The steps lead 
to a porch, in the back wall of which the Xamdev gate opens on the 
temple. In the gateway are two pillars and two pilasters guarded, 
by side railings of stone. The workmanship of the railing and of 
the pillars appears to belong to the time of the Devgiri Vadavs that 
is to about the twelfth century. The side walls of the gateway are 
of the same time aud are carved like the wall of a temple of the twelfth 
century. Partof the south wall is well preserved. The faces of several 
of the figures in the porch aud walls have been wilfully disfigured, 
probably by Musalmans. The old work of the gate has been restored 
and an upper storey of brick built over it to form a drum-house or 
nagdrkhdna. Other brick work further hides the original stone 
masonry. The Xamdev gate posts are modern. Over the door 
post a Sanskrit inscription in Devmigari characters of eleven lines 
each of twenty-three letters, bears date Skak 1540 (i.D, 1618) and 
records the making of the gate by Rukhraaji Anant Pingal, who 
employed Krishna the son of Murari as his agent. The Xamdev gate 
opens on a narrow passage with a roof resting on four arches and with 
three rooms on each side, the middle room on each side having an 
inner room. These rooms are occupied by devotees of Vithoba. 
On the left, between the third and fourth arches, is a recess with 
an image of Ganpati about four feet from the ground. Four steps 
lead down from the passage to a large paved rpiadranglo about 
120' X GO'. The quadrangle is divided into two parts, an east half 
partly tiled and partly open, and a west half called the ftrdihdyaandap 
covered with a tiled roof. The roof over part of the east half is 
said to have been built for the kutaiiet or song services of Ganduji 
Bas'a in the time of Hajirav the last Peshwa (179G-1S17). In this 
part on the left on an altar is a uiiii tree and Oii the right is a lamp- 
pillar about thirty feet high. Xear the lamp-j)illar is a large stono 
jar or rdiijun now filled w ith water. It is lucidly called the jar or 
rdiijan of Bodhlya Bav.a, a devotc'e of Vitlioba of Dluimaugaon 
village in Poona wliose tomb or .'.•auidd/i is in a shrine or closet close to 
the jar. This nhi/nit is so like the toll-jai' or nhijun on the Deccan 
side of the Xiliia pass* and other stone Devgiri YTldav (1170-1.S18) 
toll-jars that it seems likely to ha\e been u-ed to gather a pilgrim- 
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tax or some other levy. In the open part of the quadrangle are two 
more lamp-pillars about thirty feet high^ one in the middle the other 
to the left. The left lamp-pillar is said to have been built by 
one of the Holkars. Behind the middle pillar on a quadrangular altar 
is a vrinddmii or basil stand. The open part of the quadrangle 
leads to the wooden sahhdiuandaiJ or hall which fills about half the 
length of the entire quadrangle and is about forty-five feet high. 
From the roof hangs a central wooden chandelier with chain and 
brackets all carved out of one piece of wood. The hall is said to 
have been built by the Badvas. It begins with a four-pillared 
chhatri or shade over an altar and within the dihatri in the middle 
a small stone shrine with a figure of Garud. On another altar close 
to the left was a tree which died and has been removed. Further 
within the hall, a little to the right of the centre is a small square 
flat-roofed shrine with an image of Maruti. The hall is now used 
for song services and devotional dances. The floors of the quadrangle 
and of the temple are crowded with the names of pilgi'ims who have 
them carved under the belief that the touch of devotee’s feet will 
purify their names. Several round holes in the floor and on the steps 
are marks of vows to present the god with money. The practice, 
which still continues, is to hammer the Maratha silver coin bearing 
the elephant goad mark deep enough into the floor to make a hole. 
This hammering turns the coin into a cup. Some holes remain with 
cup-sliaped coins in them but from most the coins have disappeared. 
On each side of the quadrangle runs a cloister or veranda with an 
inner and an outer row of arches. The inner arches have been 
filled and made into doorways, each leading to a small room where 
a devotee lives. The cloisters seem to be the work of more than 
one builder. Many of them have no record, but in front of part of 
the right cloister, between the third and fourth outer arches and 
on the fourth outer arch, are two inscriptions giving the names of 
builders. The inscriptions seem to show that the right cloister 
and probably also the left cloister were built about 17-38. The 
first three of the right cloister rooms were built by two sons of a 
man named Shiv and the next four were made in the same year 
by Trimbakrav Pethe, better known as Trimbakrav Mama a distin- 
guished general under the fourth Peshwa Madhavrav (1731-1772). 
Both inscriptions show that the temple was then called Pandurang 
Kilo, that is the nilaya (Sk.) or residence of Pandurang, a name 
of Vithoba which occurs in several old .songs or ahhnnys. Six 
porch-covmred steps lead from the quandrangle up to anarrow mnndap 
or hall (.jO'xlO'). In the quadrangle to the left of the porch a 
large unused bell hangs from a massive beam of wood. The boll 
is of Indian make about 2' 3" in height and about the same in 
diruneter at the base. The hall or mundup rests on tw'o rows each 
of six ]ullars and ten pilasters, two in each side wall and six in the 
back wall. The ceiling is formed of largo blocks of dressed stone 
resting on the pillar.s and pilasters in the cut-corner stvle. Over 
two of the middle [lillars is an old block 7’ G' long 1' 2" broad and 
9 " thick. It is part either of a pilaster or of a door post of the old 
temple and on its three faces has a Sanskrit inscription in Devnagari 
characters dated Shah 1159 (a.d. 12-37). The beginning and. 
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the end of the inscription are hidden by part of the pillar capital. 
The letters are very shallow and as the slab forms part of the roof 
and is in the dark the whole of the inscription can hardly be read 
without taking out the stone. What can be made out shows that 
the inscription belongs to a king named Someshvar who calls 
himself of the Yadav dynasty. His attributes are almost the same 
as those of the Devgiri Yadavs. He does not appear to be a petty 
Yadav chief as he calls himself the Beloved of the Earth Frithvi- 
YallabJia, the Great king of kings MahdrujdJhirdJa, and Sarvaruja- 
chuddniani that is the crown jewel of all kings, all attributes worthy 
of a great king. In the accepted list of the Devgiri Yadav kings 
the date Shak 11.59 (a.d. 1237) falls in the reign of Singhana II. 
(1209-1247). The probable explanation of this apparent disagree- 
ment may be that Someshvar is another name of Singhana or of 
his son Jaitugi II. who reigned in his fathers lifetime. The 
inscription goes on to state that Someshvar conquered the ruler of 
the country round and encamped at Pandarige on the bank of the 
Bhimarathi or Bhima. At that time (1237) Pandharpur was there- 
fore apparently called Pandarige, a name which appears to be of 
Kanarese origin as many Kanarese place names end in ge. In the 
inscription Pandarige is called Mahagrama or a great village and 
the god is twice called Viththal, the form of his name which is still 
current. Vithoba appears to have then also been worshipped^ and 
the story of the boon to Pundlik which is still current, seems to 
have then also been in vogue with the only difference that Punda- 
rika is here called a sage or muni. This proves that in the thir- 
teenth century Yiththal was already a god of long standing. The 
inscription mentions a gift to the god out of the yearly presents 
from the people of Hiriyagaranja village probably, as H and P 
interchange in Kanarese, the modern Pulunj about fifteen miles 
east of Pandharpur where a well engraved inscription of the Yadav 
king Singhana II. has been found. 

In the back wall of the hall or mnndap are three gates, of which 
the middle gateway and gates have been elaborately and cleverly 
plated with brass and ornamented. On one post is a figure of 
Vishnu’s attendant Jaya and on the other post of Yijaya each 
with a small tly-whisk bearer. On the threshold are carved a fame- 
face or Iclrti-mnlih and a chakra or discus, and on the outstanding 
front of the lintel is an image of Ganpati. The door post and two 
front pilasters are plain but handsome. A brass chhatra or shade 
carved in leaf pattern projects from the lintel over the pilasters. 
Above the chhatra is lotus tracery in panels and above the lotus 
tracery is some carving in the kangra or boss pattern. In the 
kdnijra carving two inscriptions record that the carving was the 
work of two Tambats who were employed by some one whose name 
is not given. Probably each of the Tambats completed f)ue side. 
In the porch in front of the hall or maudap is a still used bell of 
European make P 1" in diameter at the base and 1' S" high. It 
IjCars the following inscription ; 

WENTVHAFES 1634 

and a little below 

LDV A DOSEAOS ANTIS IMD SACBAMENTO 
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According to a Marathi inscription in the right wall^ this hall or 
viandap was built in the bright half of Mdgh or February- March 
in Shak 1543 (a.d. 1621) Durmati Samvatsar by Mankoji Narayan 
and Appdji, inhabitants of Ped, sons of Bhanuri Hasoba Nayak son 
of Kukoba Xayak and Hasoba’s wife Gangai. To the left of the 
middle gateway in the back wall of the rnandap is a large niche 
with an image of Ganesh daubed with redlead. To the right 
of the gateway is a black stone four-armed image of Sarasvati 
about 2' 6" high sitting on a lotus. The upper right hand 
holds a lotus and the lower holding a garland rests on the right 
knee, the upper left holds an axe aud the lower left a long 
rectangular block apparently a manuscript. The side gatewaj's are 
plain and have iron grating in the doors. The middle gateway 
leads to what is called the solukhumb or sixteen -pillared hall or 
onandap. This is a large hall (41' 6"x 45' 6") apparently later than 
the last hall and said to have been built about 100 years ago by a 
Daudkar (inhabitant of Baud) Shenvi. The hall has four rows 
of four pillars and four pilasters in each wall. The workmanship of 
the pillars is an imitation of the old Devgiri Yadav pillars in the 
Namdev gate porch. In a square part in the middle of the pillars 
is a sculpture with scenes from Krishna’s life, the Machohha and 
Kachchha or fish aud tortoise the first and second incarnations of 
Vishnu, three fish with one face in the Musalman style, and some 
ducks. Over each group of four pillars is a dome in the cut corner style, 
eight of which, at the suggestion of the Sanitary Commissioner, have 
been opened for light and air. In the front wall of the hall are three 
gates, the middle gate old and the side gates recently opened at the 
suggestion of the Sanitary Commissioner. The north wall has 
three more gates and the south wall two. In front of the two south 
gates a veranda passes from south to west. In the east or back 
wall of the south part of the veranda are four rooms with images. 
The part of the veranda which goes towards tho west has two rows 
of pillars five in each row. The whole work, veranda rooms aud 
pillars, is strong aud of fine masonry. An inscription on one of the 
rooms records that the work was done in SltaJ; 1771 (a.d. 1849) by 
IMenabai the wife of A'nandrav Pavar of Dhar in Central India. 
Menabai also built the wooden niiituhip to the south of Lakshmi’s 
temple and supplied a boat in the Bhima. 

Facing the north gates of the Soldkhdiiib rnandap is a detached 
veranda with seven rooms in its back wall. The veranda roof is 
supported on two rows each of six plain pillars. Going from left to 
right, tho rooms have a Jimj of Kashi vishvaiuith, images of Ram and 
Lakshman, a small Kalbhairav riding a dog plated with bras.s, a 
small ling called Ramc.shvar on a high ghdhmkha, Dattatraya, and 
Xarsoba. The last room is empty. These rooms are said to be the 
woik of a Badva named Kanababa. Near the oast ond of the narrow 
passage between these rooms aud the iSijh(Z7(d;)i5 liall, in a recess, 
is a largo inscribed slab 4' 10' long by 2' 9 ' broad. It is locally 
called chanrgd.du or eighty-four and tho Badvas tell pilgrims to rub 
their backs against it to escape tho eighty-four millions of births 
destined for every uurubbed human soul. A modern image of Devi 
has been fixed on tho slab and the recess has been fitted with a 
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modern door. The true origin of the name chaunjdshi is that the 
slab is dated Shnk 1194, and as the third figure looks like 8, the 
Badvas read it eighty-four or cJiourydshi and connected it with the 
storyoftheeighty-four millionbirths. In the first line of the inscription 
a salutation is offered to Viththal or Yithoba and then, after the date 
8/iak 1194 (a.d. 1272), follows a description in parallel columns of 
numerous gifts offered monthly to the temple by several devotees. 
The gifts mentioned belong to various times, and give in short the 
names of the devotee and his gift. As none are written in full they 
are hard to make out. The first inscription runs Shripati Dannu ki 
data ga. j; Jeya danda o 'pluile 100 van li which probably means the 
gift by one fShripati Danna of one gadidno (a month) yielding daily 
100 flowers to be offered to the god. The same column contains the 
following in Marathi: Shakn 119S Dhdta samvatsaru Magto Slnidi 
Q Buddhe yudavi Kdla Heniddi panditi Dlidmana datta ga. deya 
danda || recording on Wednesday the bright second of Mdgh 
(February - March) Sluik 1198 (a.d. 12 76) Dhdta Sarnvatsar in the 
Yadavi period by Pandit Hemadi, the gift of Dhamana gadyana.^ 
This Pandit Hemadi no doubt is the minister Hemadri of the great 
Devgiri Yadav Eamchandra (a.d. 1271 -1310) from whose piety and 
bounty all the early Hindu temples of the North Bombay Deccan 
and Khfindesh are locally known as Hemadpanti. The next gift, 
which is dated Shak 1199 (a.d. 1277) Js/irar sa?;iuatsnr, gives the 
name of the king as Shri Ramchandradevray. 

Of the sixteen pillars in the Soldkhdmh hall the base and capital 
of the second in the second row are plated with gold and its shaft 
which is plated with silver bears a small figure of Vishnu’s vulture 
Garud. Pilgrims embrace the pillar and make money offerings to it. 
It is said to stand in the place of an old Garud pillar which stood in 
front of Vishnu’s shrine before the Soldkhdmh hall was built. In the 
back wall of the nmndap a door leads to a smaller hall called the Four- 
pillared or Chaukhdiiih. This door has lately been widened to make 
the pas.-^age for pilgrims easier. With this Chankhdmb begins the 
original temple. The Suldkhd luh between this Chaiikhdmh and the 
r.ianddp is modern. The orig-iiial temjile included the usual hall, ante- 
chamber, and shrine or garhhdgdr. The Chankhdmb had two gates 
one on the south where are two old stone elephants near the steps and 
one leading to the Soldkhd mb. Though, as it is now joined with the 
Soldkhdmh, no steps remain on the east, the east gate like the south 
gate must originally have had steps with elephants. The Chaakhdmh 
is 22' 2" broad by 19’ 10" long and has four central pillars w'hich 
give it its name. In the walls arc four pilasters. The roof is in 
the cut-stone dome style and has lately been pierced in si.v places for 
air. The north wall has no gate, and a deep recess faces the south 
gate. Near the north-east corner of the hall a second recess is used 
as the god’.s bedchamber or nlujghar and is furnished with a silver 
couch with bed clothes and some of the raiment. In front of the 
south gate over the steps is a modern roof. From the four-pillared 


’ CjailyAna appears to he the name of a coin. InfiujaiAt and KiithiawAr (/ndi'o'/io 
lb still the name of a gold and silver weight equal to about half a tola or rupee weight. 
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iiall a later arcli resting on two later pillars carved in the Moghal 
style leads into the antechamber which is about nine feet square, 
and, except some empty niches in the side wall, is plain. A hole and 
two air shafts have lately been made in the roof to give more air. 
From the antechamber a small door (3'x3') leads dowm to the 
shrine or garhhaijur a small room about eight feet square with 
nothing of architectural interest except a quarter pilaster at each 
corner. In the middle is a wooden bar about eight inches thick 
to prevent overcrowding. Attached to the back wall is a square 
altar three feet high with a silver shade, and under the shade 
on a base fixed in the altar a standing unsupported image of 
\ ithoba, variously called Panduraug, Pandhari, Viththal, Yiththalnath, 
and Vithoba. Vithoba is a short form of Viththal bava that is Father 
or Dear Viththal. The Yadav inscriptions make it probable that the 
oldest of these names is Viththal ; Viththal does not appear to be a 
Sanskrit name, nor, though several attempts have been made, can 
the word be correctly traced to any Sanskrit root. The name 
is probably Kanarese. Pandurang is a Sanskritised form of 
Pandaraga that is belonging to, or of Pandarge, the old name 
of Paudharpur. The form Pandhari appears also to come from 
the old name of the village. The form Viththalmith or Lord 
\ iththal is used by the people of Gujarat who generally add 
ndth to the names of gods as in tihrindth, Vrishabhandth, 
and Dvarkdnath. The cJihatri or shade was made in 1S73, 
when also the altar was built, somewhat further forward than 
before to prevent pilgrims embracing the god. Formerly 
pilgrims both embraced the god and touched his feet. Now 
the feet are touched and they are polished smooth by the 
constant rubbing. The saffron-bathing or kesharsndn of the god 
by pilgrims, which before that was usual, has also been stopped 
since 1873. In 1873, also, a silver back or pithiha with a five- 
hooded cobra iu the middle, throe peacocks and fancy tigers on 
each side, and a fameface or kirfimukh at the top, has been 
removed. The changes in 1873 were due to injuries received by 
the god. Two Gosavi mendicants while embracing the image 
gave it a push and the image fell and broke its legs between the 
knees and the ankles, d’he lladvas do not tell what exactly hajipened. 
The local belief is that the mendicants broke the imago with a stone, 
because the god did not eat a fruit which they had offered. But 
this is less likely than the story that the image was thrown over by 
a shove either wilful or accidental. To avoid inquiry and noise 
the Badvas silently drove out the mendicants and kept the 
temple closed for two or three days. According to one story 
during these days a new image was iustalle<l, but examination shows 
that the present imago is the old imago patched at the break, it is said, 
by iron or copper rods from within. Besidc.s being mended the image 
has also been strengthened by a support from beiiiiul up to the knee. 
The image is about three feet nine inches high and together with its 
base seems to be cut out of one block of trap. Its rough appearance 
is probably the effect of time. The base is about one foot .square 
and its height cannot be fixed as much of it has been built into 
the altar, leaving a slice about 1^ inches thick which is locally 
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believed to be a brick to suit tbe Pundlik story of Vithoba waitino; 
on a. brick.'- The image is standing with its arms akimbo and hands 
resting on the hips, the left hand holding a conch and the right 
hand a chnhro or discus. On the image are carved, but so slightly 
as to be hardly noticeable except on close examination, a waistcloth, 
and round the waist a ka-inbarband or waistband, the end of which 
hangs on the right thigh. The ornaments consist of a necklace and 
in the long ears earrings which touch the shoulders. On the head is 
a long round-topped cap. The general workmanship of the image is 
earlier than the mediaeval Rajput style of the Anhilvad Chaulukyas 
(943-1240), the Devgiri Yadavs (1150-1310), or the Ajmer 
Chohans (685-1193). The dress and ornament of the image 
belong to a little later than the Guptas, probably not later than 
the fifth or sixth century after Christ. As far as is known no 
other existing 4'aishnav temple in India has an image of Vishnu 
like the Pandharpur image, but there are two similar images of the 
third century after Christ in the Udayagiri Brahmanical caves near 
Bhilsa. The images are in two of the four cells to the left of a large 
image of Vishnu reclining on his serpent couch. Like the 
Pandharpur image these are both standing figures with arms akimbo 
and hands resting on the hips and a conch and discus in the hands. 
This type of image represented Vishnu only in his form of Hari. 

On the outside of the shrine are images of Xarsinh, Rhdhakrishna, 
and Sheshshdyi whose workmanship shows that the present temple 
is not earlier than the sixteenth century. These images have been 
wilfully disfigured especially about the face, which shows that 
this temple also must have suffered probably from Musalmdns. 
The temple spire or shikhar which is about sixty feet high is in the 
modern Maratha style and was built about 1830 by a chief of Bhor. 

Behind Vithoba’s temple, in the north-east corner of the enclosure 
facingeast, isatcmpleofVithoba’s wife Rakhumai, that is Rakhuma-ai 
or Mother Rakhuina, the same as Rukinini the wife of Krishna. The 
imago is held next in inipoiiance to Vithoba. Rakhumai’s temple has 
now a shrine, an antechamber, a hall, aiid a wooden outer hall or 
sabhdiniiuduji. It originally consisted rif a shrine and antechamber, 
whose work i.s later than the sixteenth century work in Vithoba’s 
temple. The hall and wooden outer hall or tfahhdmandap are 
modern additions, the hall being the work of Chandulal a famous 
minister of the Nizam. The wooden Kahlahnundap is about 
forty feet square and forty feet high, and has a lamp-pillar to the 
north of it. Four steps covered by a porch lead up from the outer 
hall to the main hall which rests on six pillars and eight pilasters. 
A door (G’x3') in its back wall leads to the antechamber with 
four ])ilaster.s and four quarter pillars in the corners. In its 
right or north wall is a recess used as the bedchamber of tho 
goddess. In the south wall is a gate which appears to be later than 
the tenqde. Tho gate leads to RadhaG and other small modern 
shrines on the south. A door in the back wall of the antechamber 
leads to tho shrine. This is about eleven feet square, and in its 


* Details arc given below p. 433, 
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back wall, on a four feet liigli silver-plated altar, has an image of 
Eakliumai about three feet high with a silver plated back or ^nfhil'a 
of the same style and ornaments as that wdiicli Vitholta had before 
he w'as broken in 1873. The image of Rakhumai wTiich is generally 
dressed like a Maratha woman, is modern in the Ivarnatak 
style and much later than Yithoba’s image. In front of the 
altar is a wooden bar to keep pilgrims from crowding. Clo.se to the 
south of Rakhumai’s temple are three small room.s with a front 
veranda resting on two rows each of eight pillars. The first room 
has an image of Satyabharaa and the second of Rahi or Radhika. 
The images and the rooms are both very modern. In the veranda 
is a naragrahd slab with figures of the nine planets. It is an old 
stone of the Devgiri Yadav period and seems to have been brought 
trom some old temple. Close by are two other rooms in a veranda 
bnilt about 1850. The second room has two doors and contains 
images of Snrya and Ganesh. Close by, beyond a lane, are two 
small image rooms bnilt by a Badva named Manba Raghunath. 
Further on are two snake-stones or lunjoh/is. 

A little to the south of the original part of Yithoha^s temple 
is a temple of Labshmi in four parts, a shrine, an antechamber, 
a 'iihnidap, and a porch. The shrine, which is about eight feet 
broad by six deep, has on an altar along its back wall a white 
marble image of Lakshmi about two feet bigb with a brass back 
or pitltlka in the same style as Rakhumai’s back. The antechamber 
is 8' 6" broad by 7' deep and has in front of it a square hall resting 
on four pillars, and now partitioned into two rooms. The left room 
has an image of Annapurna and the right room is empty. The 
porch in front is small and has five steps leading to it. Tlie temple 
of Lakshmi was built about 1S30 by Kavde merchants of Gnrsala. 

To the south of Lakshmi’s temple is a veranda with six arches 
in the -Moghal st^To and three roiuns. The first left arch has been 
closed with a wooden lattice to make an image-room. Between the 
veranda and Lakshmi’s room is a wooden hall or mandap with a 
tiled roof about forty feet higli. This wooden ball and the 
veranda arc said to be the woork of Bajirav the last Peshwa 
(171)0-1817). About fifteen feet south-east of Lakshnii’s temple is 
a small modern shrine of Yishnn called ^ yaukoba. It has a spire 
like a ilnsalmau dome with four minarets. Near the shrine is 
Yyankuba’s gate. 

The staff of priests and attendants in the great temple of 
Yithuha includes Badviis, J’a/n'cN or ministi'ants, Remi/vL or 
hvnmisis. I’arirjidnils or hathineii. ITariihig or singers. Diiiijrra or 
barbers. Z)5/ij/c.s or maee-bi'arers. and Dirtia or lightmen. All are 
I)esluistli Bnilunans. but all do not follow the same Yeda. J5n?c((.s, 
Re,(rir/,s. ZRayyv.s, and RL-C'S follow the Kilnca soetion of 
the Yiijiirvi'iht : I/nr/r/n'.s and Dunip^ belong to the ^Lhlh i/n n,hii 
braileh of tlu' Yaju n-rdu , and are Ii/greiZ/.s. Tliere are 

eighty families of Jiudrda. eight of Pnji'in^, fifteen of Ih'ii'i nn, 
ein'litei'n of Pti rir/i'i r(d,'-^. twenty-five of JLirid'h. twenty of Dt inj n 
tlii'i"' of I)('t 'I and OIK' of Dicirs. I'lxci'iit the Hadvas the re-t are 
ealled ((//.'f' c/C or ilie servants of the god and have hereditary 
lights i/f personal s.'rviee. I’lie Bujarls or ministraiit.s take the chief 
l; I C.") - .V l 
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part in the worship of the o'od. They remove and put on ornaments, 
dowers, g-arlands. and sandal paste, and WLive lig'hts in front of the 
frod. and are present at all services and lioht-wavin>>’S. The Benuri 
or hymnist directs the worship and repeats hymns or mantras at 
ditferent stages ; lie is present at the morning and night services but 
seldom appears at the evening light- waving. The Paru-hdrah or 
bathman brings in a large silver dish the water with which the 
ministrant washes the god. He also brings the lamp for waving at 
the evening and night ser-vices. The evening lamp called dhuparti 
or incense lamp contains thin cotton wicks in bundles soaked in 
clarified butter, camphor, frankincense sticks, and holv ashes for the 
sticks to stand in. The night light or sJiojdrfi holds onlv butter- 
soaked wicks and camphor. The bathman is also expected to hand 
the lighted torch at the early morning service known as the kdJ;addrti 
or wick-waving. The Haridds, or slave of Hari, sings a few verses 
generally five from which he gets his name of I’nnchpadi. The 
verses arc generally in honour of the god and are snng at the morn- 
ing evening and niglit services. At the morning and evening 
services the Ilaridas stands outside the antechamber with cymbals 
and sings, and. after waving the evening light round the god, 
accompanies the bathman and the maceman round the temple, 
visiting the smaller deities and singing while the others wave the lights. 
During the night service he .stands in the sixteon-pillared chamber 
on the slab known as the stage slab or ranrinJiila and sings to the 
accompaniment of music. The Din gre or barber at the early morning 
service holds a mirror in front of the god after he has been dressed and 
before the light has been waved. The Dingre also spreads a strip of 
cloth or pduhjltad i on the way to the bedchamber at the time of the 
night worship. The iJivte or torch-bearer holds a lighted torch or 
mrtshdl when the last night ceremony is over. He stands with a 
lighted brass or silver torch to the left of the antechaniber after the 
Dingre has spread the cloth on the iloor uji to the Irslstead of the 
god. H(' goes witli the god's litter wlum hi^ sandid- are carried 
ni tlu' torchlight procc-S'-ion tliiii-e a year on the full-moon of 
Axlidillt or .June-.! uly. and hiirtik or ( tctolier-AovcmbLr. and on 
Dasra Xiglit in Septem!)er-(.>ctober. The D'higr or macc-bearer 
stands with his silver or gold plated mace outride the antechamber 
at the morning, evening, and night services, lie accompanies the 
palaiupiin at tlu' three-yearly torchlight jirocessions. After the 
evening light-waving belore ^ ithobu ami the minor gods the macc- 
bearer goes out and m’I'vis holy U'-hes to pilgrims outside of the 
temple in the west part of the town. whil(' the I'aricla'iKik or bath- 
inan goes out and .ssn-ves ashes and the holv-waved light among 
pilgrims in the cast of the town. The Dadcas claim to own the 
temple, and. until within the last few vears took no part in the wor- 
shi[) of the god. 1 hey are the guardians of the tc'ni[ile propt'i’ty and 
of the god’s jewels. Williin the last few years the Dadvas ’ have 
bogiin to wasli thegod.s leet, wave a ligdit, and sing song.s after the 
s.leep-light or .'•la jditi has been waved. 

I he goilde-.s I’.akhunaii has mily one set cif jiricsts known as 
L fpaf.s of win in there arc about HiU families, d'he.sc prie.sts have 
a 1^ tlie rights o| jjcrs.nial service and are of minor iinportanee in 

1 omt of waalth and mtlueiico. They are Iligicdi Disha.-th Dnili- 
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mans. They have no connection with the ministrants or pujc'n-is 
of the goddess. The Utpats as well as the Badvas are divided 
into four sections Malhars, iShiimrajs, Tanbas, and Timanchis who 
intermarry but are considered to belong to different family stocks. 
The object of the.se divisions in both cases is the same. A death 
or a birth makes all the members of the family stock impnre for ten 
days and unfit to perform the god’s service. Unless the priests were 
divided into different stocks the whole service of the god would be at 
a stand. No wotnen singers, dancers or prostitutes, and no ascetic 
monks are connected with the temple. Musicians and others paid by 
the temple committee are stationed in the drum-room or iiagdrlclu'ina 
on the upper floor of the chief doorway of the temple. Except the 
shoemaker all the servants live in the loft above the main doorway 
known as Namdev’s gate, and, although serving in the temple, 
are answerable only to the committee. The temple committee was 
established under the Peshwas. The grant w'as originally intended 
for keeping horses in connection with the chariot of the god 
Vithoba and another object of the grant was the estahlishmeut of 
the musicians and other servants mentioned above. The yearly 
cash income at the disposal of this committee, exclusive of garden 
laud assessed at .tl Itie. (Us. ISj, is about .toO.S (Rs. dUSU). In 
addition to the maiutouauce of this establishment the committee has 
other expenses the chief of which is a charity for feeding Brahmans 
of whom seven outsiders or strangers are fed daily. The committee 
also provides oil for lamps in the idol chambers of the god and 
goddess and other parts of the temple inhabited by ascetie.s, and 
for the daily and holiday services of the god and goddess. Tho 
committee is appointed by the Collector, the members being life 
members, with no I’espousibility attached to their actions and no 
control over them. 

The ordinary service of the god takes place five tlme.s every day 
and night. The service is of two kinds, jn'ja or worship in 
tho early morning and aril or light-waving which is performed four 
times in the twouty-f jnr hours. The temple work is done by the 
priests in turn. Tho Badvas as the chief pi-iests are the managers 
and trustees of the temple. -Vs they are the most intmorous Loily, 
almost e(ptal to the whole of the other priests :uid ministrants, they 
get tho chief .share of tho offerings. Except during tho three prin- 
cipal fairs w’hen the mouth’s proceeds are tarnied, every night at 
twelve they put to auction aurl sell tlic right to the next day’s 
offeriug.s. Each of the four sections of the Badva.s gets a day so 
that they follow one another in rotation and the sum bid for the right 
to the offerings goes to the section whose turn it is to oHiciato. Except 
in the case of paupers and di.srcpntablo jiersons wdio have to give 
security the right to the offerings is generally given to tho highest 
bidder. Tho ottering contractor or day-man called dinishur makes 
his bid subject to the following conditions. He must provide oil for 
all the lamps in the temple for that dav and night, the expense 
being about 2.s. (Re. 1). lie ])ays -Ud. (o os') to the Brfdunan 
temple servant, who tvashes tho idol chamber, washes the clothes of 
the god, and prej)arcs water for the god’s bath, lie has a right to 
all immey gifts placed at the foot of the god "which are le.ss than 2s. 
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(Re. 1). Every offering of money, ornaments, or clotlies worth 
more than a rupee goes to the whole body of Badvas. For every 
feet-worship or pudyr/juf/u he gets 2s. (Re. 1) if ordinary orna- 
ments are put on the god and more if costly ornaments are put 
on. The amount of the bid is influenced by the number of pilgrims 
in the town, the occurrence of a holiday, and any unusual inflow of 
respectable pilgrims anxious to spend money and perhaps to per- 
form a great worship or mnhdpuja. The farming day-priest or 
divaslcnr comes to the temple at about three in the morning, bathed 
and dressed in a silk waistcloth, carrying the key of the door of 
the four-pillared chamber. Before he opens the door the Bcinlri 
or hymnist as well as the Pujari or ministrant and the PdricJuimk 
or bath-man are all present bathed and dressed in silk. The day-man 
and the ministrant stand with folded hands and the day-man 
humbly begs the deity to awake. The day-man opens the 
door, and, removing the eatables which were placed over-night 
in the bed chamber, locks the bed chamber and offers the god 
butter and sugarcaudy. The other priests or scvihJliuris, who 
according to their number serve by daily or monthly turns, all 
come in except the Hnridus or singer who stands in the four-pillared 
chamber. No uiibathed pilgrim is allowed to enter the god-room. 
Thou comes the or waving the torch a white musliu roll three 

or four inches long. It is dipped in clarified butter, and is brought by a 
Badva and paid for by one of the pilgrims. It is handed to the Pari- 
chu-ak or bath-man who gives it to themiuisti’antwhile allpresent sing 
aloud. The ministrant very slowly waves the torch in front of Vithoba 
from the head to the feet. Numbers come daily to see the god’s face 
by the light of the torch as this is lucky, c.spocially ou the Hindu New 
Year’s Day in March- April aud on Dd.sra in September -October, 
when hundreds of people come. When the singing and waving 
are over, the day -priest hands the ministrant a silver cup with some 
fresh butter or loiii and sugarcandy which the ministrant offers to the 
god aud puts in his mouth. The ministrant again waves lighted 
wicks and caniphuv round the god but without singing. The 
ministrant takes off the last night’s garlands and washes the feet of 
the god rirst with milk and then with water. Lighted frankincense 
sticks are waved in front of the god, fruit or naivvibjii. is offered, aud 
oucomore lights are wa\-ed and songs are sun g. The Bt nd ri or hymnist 
recites some \Y'dik hymns and all the pric^-ts throw flowers ou the god 
aud shout Jaij ■finj, Victory Victory. The service proper or j'Uja 
now Ijegins. The BiiricJidirak or bath-man brings water in a silver 
dish aud the ministrant uurobes the god, pours milk, then curds, 
then clarified butler, thou honey, .and then sugar, one after the 
other ovi.u' the god, tin' hymnist reciting hymns aud vcnscs. M bile 
the god is naked ji cloth is drawn aero.-^s the door so that no 
oiit'.ider tnay .see. M'liile tlio clarified butter is bi'iiig poured over 
the god a lump of butter and sugnrcandv is put in his mouth. 
After the giid has been rubbed with -.iigar he is washed all over with 
Water. Before he was broken bv the .Sliaiv enthusiast in Ib/d the 
god was wa-heil in warm water. Since the left hg was cemented 
cold water mi.xeil n ith salTrou has been u.sed instead of hot. Besides 
the hath a stream of water is poured over A’ichoba’s head from a 
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concli shell while the hymuists and others recite verses from the 
PnrusJiasulita a famous Vedik hyinnd After his hath Vithoba is 
wiped dryaiid dressed in newclothes pi’ovided by the Badvas, the face 
is wipedaudis made to shine with scented oil. x\. turban is bound round 
the god’shead, sandal paste is rubbed on his brow, and flower garlands 
are thrown I’ound his neck. The barber or Ding re then holds a mirror 
in front of the god. The god’s feet are washed and rubbed with 
sandal, burning frankincense sticks are waved, and s-veets are 
oflered. Then comes the second light-waving. In this waving called 
ehdrti either a metal instrument is used at the upper end of which 
is a bowl with a lijt on one side where tliin cotton wicks soaked in 
clarified butter are laid and lighted and behind it a flat part where 
camphor is kept and lighted ; or another metal incense burner 
called dhupdrti, in which holy ashes from an agnihotri or fire- 
keeping Brahman support incense sticks. At^hile the priests and 
pilgrims sing songs the miuistraut hold.s a flat piece of wood on which 
the second burner is set, waves it, and then takes the first burner 
and waves it. The incense buinier or dhupdrli is handed to the 
Ddnge or mace-bearer, and the lig-hted lamp or ehn-fi to th.e bath- 
man who holds a bell in his left hand. Then, along with the 
songster ovHnridds, the mace-bearer and the bath-man go round 
waving the incense and the light round all the .smaller deities. This 
ends the three morning services, the two light-wavings and the 
worship or pipVo The bath-men singers and barber now leave and 
the Badva and ministraut stay changing their silk waistcloths for 
linen ones. After the morning services, about three in the afternoon 
and a little earlier on holidays, comes the dressing or poduikh. 
The ministraut removes the old sandal mark, washes the face, and 
rubs fresh sandal-paste on the brow of the idol. Ho takes away 
the old clothes and puts on new ones applying scented oil to the 
face with an offering of food. On holidays costly ornaments are 
put on and the dress, the turban or crown, the waistcloth and the 
shouhlercloth, are all of thin plates of gold. After the god is 
dressed pilgrims come to take darDirm or sec him. The visitors 
keep coming till evening when a fro.sh dJuipniil or incense-waving 
is held. The hath-niau brings a ready filled incense burner and 
waving lamp and the Badva brings a copper dish with flower.?, 
flower garlands, nosegays, sandal powder, rice, and a silver plate with 
food. Thoministi-ant washes the feet of the idol with water brou ght by 
the Badva in a pot, the old sandal paste is removed, and fresh paste 
Vv’ith rice and sandal oil is apjilied. Flower garlands are thrown 
round the nock and nosegays are stuck in the corners between the 
hiji.s and hands. Then with song.s, generally sung by the niinis- 
trants, huruiug' frankincense and camphor lamps are waved, 
food is offered, hymns are repeated by all the priests present, and 
flowers are thrown over the god. I’he incense and liyht arc carried 
and waved round the minor deities a.s in the morning. The bath- 
man take.s the wiek-lamp or tki'nii and ashes in a cloth and goes 
round the cast of the town putting ashe.s on pilgrims’ brows and 
shewing them the lain]). Tho mace-hearcr takes ashes and 
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serves them in the north and west of the town. The pilgrims give 
presents and this like other sources of reTcnue is farmed cveiy year. 
On ordinary days oil-sellers pour a little oil in the lamp, some give a 
betelnut, some an almond, while on the elevenths or el-i'idui^liis 
almost every one to whom the light is shewn gives a copper. The 
last elaily ceremony is the sleep-lightwaving or .•iliejurti about ten 
and on holidays at twelve. Almost all the officiating priests attend 
this waving. The barber or Dinijre sprinkles a little water on the 
floor between the throne and the bedchamber door and sweeps it ; 
the Badva comes, opens the bedchamber door, arranges the bed 
clothes, lights a lamp, and sets near the bed a cup of boiled sweet milk, 
some sweets, and a spittoon. He also brings water to wash the god’s 
feet. The barber, after sweeping the path draws figni'es in white 
and coloured powders on the floor, and, from the throne to the bed- 
chamber, spreads an eighteen-inch broadcloth covered with a cow’s 
and Kri>hua’s footprints. The mace-bearer, barber, and hymuist 
stand in the antechamber, the hymuist oflers a Sanskrit prayer and 
the ministrant washes the god’s feet. Before the ministrant 
undresses the god the hymnist from the antechamber waves a 
wick light or ekddi brought by the bath-man. The ministrant 
undresses the god, rubs sandal paste and rice on his brow, 
puts on freshly washed clothes and folds a fresh turban, throws 
garlands round his neck and puts a nosegay in his hands, with 
songs waves the wick lamp and the incense stick, and offers sweets. 
Hymns and verses arc recited and flowers thrown on the god. 
Except the two Badvas all the priests leave the room. The Badvas 
wave five lights one after another round the god singing songs. The 
day-priost or farmer washes the chamber, locks the door of the 
four-pillared chamljer, and retires. Thus end the day’s services and 
the one-day farm of the day-man. Ko ornaments are kept in the 
temple. All arc in charge of Badvas who are responsible for them. 

The god’s special days are M'eduesday and Saturday, unless they 
hnp}.ien to be no-moon or twelfth days or the ominous coujunctions 
vtjiil or rll i. <_)n thc.-e days after the etirly morning ilisrobiug 

and before the fivc-ni;ctar bath, the god is washed with scented oil, 
sweet scented powder or ov/u/u, and milk. Another .special day 
is the eleventh or ehhhislii on which all A’ithoba’s devotees fast. On 
lunar elevenths the daily service is as usual except that the night 
sweets have been cooked without water and thiit a wake is kept all 
night by the g<Ml who docs not go to his bedroom, and till four in 
the morning the day farmer and the ministrant watch at the door 
of the friur-pillared i-oom. During the two large June-July and 
October -Xovember fliir.-. except the ]u'oper worship or pa/c in the 
mornings all the.so daily services are stopped and the bedchamber 
remains clo.sed. The god is supjio.sed to be fatigued, and on tho 
wa.sh-u (jrship or p/'o/.-.s/mT-^o/Ju day, which falls about ten days after 
the.sf great fair (lavs, most elaborate anointing and sngar-rubliing 
are rcr^iiireu to sootho the weary Tlie articles of food used by 

])ilgrims on fast days are sweet.s, milk, groundnuts, and mashed 
dates, hiomc oat nothing at all, while otlu'rs take bread, rice, and 
vegetables, which are baked before being mixed with water. 

Tho oldest thing in tho temple is the image, which resembles, as 
has been said, some Udayagiri sculptures near Bhilsa of the fourth 
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centuiy, wliile from the dress with the waistband hanging on the 
thio-h the necklace and earrino-s it seems certain! sr earlier than the 

O a ^ » 

iuediffi%'al Rajput images of about the ninth century. The dome- 
like headdress in particular resembles that of images in the Badami 
caves (6th and 7th centuries), but is of a simpler and apparently 
earlier character. The earliest inscription in the temple which 
bears date Shak 1159 (a.d. 1237) shows that the image was then 
lield in great reverence, and makes mention of a Yadav king who 
had subdued the country round Paudharpur paying reverence to 
the god as to a god of great and universal renown. The inscription 
alludes to the famous story of Pundlik,^ which serves to show that 
the fame of the image was even then of long standing. 

The earliest architectural work in the temple is the Xamdev gate 
which appears from its style sculptures and pillars to be contem- 
porary with the above iu'cription or perhaps a little earlier. It 
resembles in its style the Horaadpanti remains of the Devgiri 
Yadav period. Under the Devgiri Yiidavs a large and splendid 
temple may have been built here instead of some old small temple 
or repairs may have been made to an old temple going to decay. 
This temple seems to have been Itroken down by tbo Musalmtuis as 
several of the figures in the old sculptures are wilfully disfigured 
and from the fragments that remain the work appears too strong 
• to have suffered from the etfeers of time alone. This period of 
destruction would appear to be just after the capture of Devgiri by 
Muhamtnad Tughlik ^1325 - 1351 ). Tbo original form of the gate 
cannot be made out as much now work has been mixed up with the 
old. It looks much like the gate of the Adhai Dinka Jhumpda 
mosque at Ajmer which has beeu made from a Hindu temple. 

According to local iuformatiou the image was removed to various 
places at ditferont times to save it from Musalmau sacrilege. One 
story which is recorded in a famous ahhang of Bhauudas a devotee 
appears to be historical. It is of the time of the groat ^'ijaynagar 
king Ram Raja (1512-151)5) aud says that the king tuok the imago 
to \’ijayiiagar aud Luilt for it a temple aud that from A'ijaynagar 
the god was brought by Bhauudas iu a miniature form iu a casket 
to Paudharpur. It is pos'^ible that iu those troubled limes wlicu 
three such mighty powers as Vijayiiagar Bijajiur and Ahmaduagar 
were fighting for sa])rcinacy. Ram Ibija may Inivu taken the image 
to Yijayiiagar, while it is equall}’ probable that after the great 
Yijayuagar defeat at Talikoti iu 17>65 the devotee Bhauudas may 
have brought it back to I’andbarpiir.- 

'Plic present temple appears to have been built about the begin- 
niug of the seveutcciith century prubahly wlieu, under iSbaluiji, 
the Marathas rose to power iu the Deccan. But the image does 
not appear to have I’einaiued undisturbed during the next century 
of Bijapur and Aloghal supremaev. One Pralhad B;iva whose date 
of death is locally given as the dark twelfth of d/oh//) .S7to/i’ 16 tO 
(.\. I). 171c!) is held iu great local veneration as having otteu 


1 Sec Ik'I.av p. 4:1.’!. 

- At inu' tiiiK' to save it fioiii s.ieiilege the im.iee i.s sahl to liave hocn removed 
to );ii.il.iviii villiee twelve mile'. \ve-.t hy a Itidv.i named Itipii Tnmhak ; onee ae.iiii 
to N.uvu.iii-t.'liinelioli village four miles to the iiorth-ea&t ; aud a third time to 
C'hiueliuh-ljauvaui a \ ilLigo oue imie north ot randharpur. 
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saved the imago duriug bis lifeiime. The exact dates are not 
preserved but it is probable that, during tbe five years (1G95- 17001 
bi.s camp was at Brabmapuri sixteen iniies south-east of Pandbar- 
piii’j Anrangzeb must often have tried to injure and desecrate tbo 
temple^ when Pralbad Btfva may have removed tbo image. Tbe 
architectural appearance of the present temple and several inscrip- 
tions in it show that it was probably built about ItllO tbe time of 
Mnrutba rise. At this time the temple must have consisted of tbe 
Naindev gale, a long courtyard, tbe chunJcho mb, antechamber and 
.shrine. In 1G21 tbo vi'in-h.p was added in front and under tbe 
Pesbwas to avoid tbe trouble and confusion of ascent and descent 
tbe solukhamh chamber was made and tbe courtyard joined with 
tbe ma/t'^ap. Since then additions have been made from time to 
time in tbe shape of cloisters and rooms. 

About dOO yards east of Vitboba's temple in the bed of tbe Bbima 
i.s Pundlik's temple one of tbe most favourite places of worship in 
Paudburpuv. Tbe temple (03' X G-)' ) is built entirely of masonry on 
a wide plinth '2' high and has a brick and mortar spire covered with 
cement. The temple lia.s two part.s. an audience bull or sahhumundap 
and a shrine. The hall is of solid masonry with a one foot high 
plinth. It is twenty-tive feet from north to .south, seventeen from 
oa.st to west, and tcvelve feet- liigh. The flat heavy roof rests on 
two stone pillars and four pila.-.fcrs. Tbe two pillars support an 
arch and form a doorway leading into tbo audience ball. There are 
two other doors one in tbe north, tbe other in tbe .south wall of tbo 
ball, and two niches in the west wall to tbe north and south of a 
door balding from tbe hall to tbe shrine. The north niehe has a 
smootli C[uartz liarj in a black case or shnhinkh't. Tlic south 
niche is empty. Tbe door ( 4' X 2') in tbo west wall leads into the 
shrine whose floor is nearly seven inches lower than the hall floor. 
The shrine, wbieli is eight feet .square and nino feet high, is of 
solid and heavy masonvv eight-sided and without windows. It is 
siirroiniiled bv a brick and mortar spire in five tiers and sixty 
feet higli. Tiie spire is simple and weather-worn. The topmost 
tiei'. which is sunnounted hv a brass ])Uinacle, supports a number 
of smalh'i’ globes each tip])ed by a small brass pinnacle. In the 
.second tier arc empty nielu'.s willi lattice work. The three lower 
tiers are adorned with designs of creepers and flowers. 

In the inside of the shrine are three nielies one with a box for 
the daily temple reeiapt and another witli tlie god's clothes and otlier 
property; the thii’d is empty. In the slu’ine is a stone Umj set 
in a ease or kIkU inikhn I 1' X 2’ 3" X 1) without a pedestal. Tlio 
■shii/iiiikha and liit'i are covered with a eluse-fltling lu'uss eo\'ei' 
and on tlie liin/ is m-I a hollow bust of tlie god. The bust of the 
god wears ear ornaments and a crown, and is surromuleil liy the coils 
of a five-headed eolira. < hi eitliev siile of the ease or .-<b(ilinikhii 
three feet high brass tlgures of tlie door-kei-pers .Java and Vijaya 
stand on bra.ss pedestals. 'I’he two tlgures stand with one leg 
aevo-s tlie other tlie cross-foot ri-sting on its toes. In their hands 
an- a niiiee and a fly-whisk. Tile daily worship is by a Koli 
ininistrant in the early morning. It includes the usual baths 
in the five neefars or pancli<'t ,,i rif . milk, curds, elaritied butter, 
honey, and sugar, the rubbing with oil and other fragrant 
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substances, and the oifering of hel leaves, flowers, and food. The 
hollow bust or mask and the brass covers of the shdlunkha and 
ling are removed, the stone image is worshipped, and the mask 
is drawn over the stone, flowers are thrown on the mask, and it is 
wrapped in a silk-bordered waistcloth and a coat. In the evening 
the ministrant waves hurning camphor and lights round the mask, 
throws fresh flow'ers over it, and closes the temple. He opens it next 
morning at four, when his first act is to wave a lighted torch round 
the mask. In the middle of the day a Brahman, who is specially 
engaged for the purpose, brings a plateful of food cooked in his 
own house and offers it to the god. The only festival in connection 
with the temple is one held for five days on the Maliashivrdtra or 
Great Night of Shiv from the tenth to the fifteenth of the dark half 
of Miigh or February- March. During these days, in addition to 
the daily worship, the Koli community feed numbers of beggars, 
blind, deaf, crippled, and otherwise helpless people but no Brahmans. 
The yearly revenue from this temple amounts to upwards of £40 
(Rs. 400) which is taken by the Koli ministrants. This is not a 
temple of a god. It marks the spot where Pundlik, a great devotee 
of Yithoba, spent the end of his life and died. Of his tomb no trace 
remains. Pundlik is said to have been a Pandharpur Brdhman, an 
undutiful son who ill treated aged parents. At the urgent request 
of his parents, he once undertook a pilgrimage to Benares carrying 
his old parents with him. On the way he halted at a viUage 
where hved Rohidas a dutiful, upright, and religious cobbler. 
Pundlik went to the cobbler’s to have his shoes mended, and waited 
outside while Rohidas was attending his parents. While he was 
waiting Pundlik saw two young and very fair women sweeping the 
cobbler's house. After some time Rohidas came out, mended 
Pundlik's shoes, and as he was a pilgrim charged him nothing only 
asking him as a favour to offer a copper in his name to the Ganges. 
Pundlik promised and as he dropped the copper into tlie Ganges 
a beautiful hand rose from the water. He laid the copper in the 
hand, and, in proof, took a gold bracelet from the hand to show to 
Piohidas. On his way Pundlik visited Rohidas and said he had offered 
the copper. Rohidas called on Ganga and the same hand came. It 
had no bracelet and Pundlik handed the bracelet to Rohidas to be 
restored. Next morning Pundlik again saw the two lovely women 
sweeping the cobbler'.s house. He a.sked them who they were and 
they looked at him in scorn. He asked again and they told him 
they were the river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna serving the 
dutiful Rohidas. Pundlik remembered his own rudeness with 
shame. He was a changed man and grew so holy that Yithoba 
used to come to see him. One day just as the god came Pundlik’s 
old parents called to him. He was in a strait between his duty 
to the god and his duty to his parents. He decided his parents 
had the first claim and asked the god to wait and gave him a 
brick to stand on. This, they .say, is why in the great temple 
Yithoba is shown standing on a brick. In time Pundlik’s 
parents Janudev and Muktabai died. They were buried in the bed 
of the river and two monuments which still exist were built over 
them. The monuments are in the Hemadpanti style of heavy 
masonry with square slightly domed roofs. In each temple a ling in 
B 125—55 
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a shdhinkha set in the floor, shows the spot of hurial. In like manner 
when Pundlik died and was buried, a ling was set in the tomb, which 
is said to he the same Uiuj that is now worshipped. When the Bhima 
is flooded, the brass mask of the ling and all other movables are taken 
from the temple and set on the river bank, but the mask is 
worshipped as \isual. Puncllik’s temple is one of the chief shrines 
included in the pilgrims’ holy round or jn’cidakshinn. His groat 
devotion to Vithoba and Vithoba’s regard for him have led to the 
coupling of the two names in the words Pundlik Var De Hari 
Viththal, that is Pundlik grant us a boon, Huri Viththal. These words 
are always shouted by pilgrims before dinner and on other occasions. 
The temple has no room for Bairagis or other beggars. During the 
five great days in February-March and occasionally at other times 
the Kolis sing devotional songs or at night. No discourses 

or Purun readings arc ever held. To the east of the temple is a 
small masonry pond (10' x 10' x 4') called Lohdaitd Tirth with stone 
steps all round. The pond has a niche on each of its four sides with 
images of Vithoba and Rakhumai in one, and of Ganpati, Garud, and 
Miiruti in the other three. The pond is said to mark the spot where 
the sin-struck Pundlik took up his abode to spend his days in 
devotion and in the service of his parents, and where in answer to 
Pundlik’s prayers Vithoba came and settled. So holy is the water 
of the pool that even stone boats are said to float in it. Pundlik’s 
temple has been repaired and rebuilt about four times. The original 
temple is said to have been built by Chdngdev a contemporary of the 
great Dakshani Brahman poet Dnyaneshvar who lived early in the 
fourteenth century. It fell and is said to have been rebuilt in the 
Ileraadpanti style. About looO it was again built by one Halekar 
and was restored in its present form about 1 850 by Nandram a Poona 
mason. The hall or snhhamandap was added in 1878 by Shridhar 
Krishna Bhatc a Paudharpur banker. 

In the river bed about three quarters of a mile to the south of 
Pundlik’s temple, reached by a low causeway of rough stones, is the 
temple of Vidinupud, notable for the shnhhlh or funeral ceremonies 
performed by pilgrims. The temple is on a rock in the river bed 
and has a seven feet plinth open on all sides and on all sides faced 
by flights of steps. It is an open hull or inandap, thirty-one feet 
square and twelve feet high, built of solid masonry with a flat roof 
resting on sixteen stone pillars. The level of the river bed near the 
temple is so low that when Pundlik’s temple is surrounded by water 
the Vishnupad temple is half under water and for almost three 
months in the year it is entirely under water. The floor of the 
temple is paved with stone and the sixteen pillars support twenty-four 
arches, on which rests the roof. In the midtlle of the temple a s})ace 
five feet square is fenced off by a masonry ridge eight inches high. 
In this central square, which is the shrine of the temple, are three 
rocks, with the footprints of the god Krishna and of a cow. The 
god’s footprints are in two positions. In one pair he is standing 
on both feet, each six inches long. The footniurks are hollows as if 
the rock had yielded like half-dry mud. In the otlier pair of foot- 
prints the god stands on his left foot, with the right foot crossed 
and resting on the toes. In front of the.se marks is a cup-shaped 
hollow in the rock, which is said to be the cup out of which 
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the god ate. At each corner of the square is a cow’s footprint. 
A small hollow in front of the second pair of footprints was caused 
by the point of the god's staff. Except two pillars to the west of the 
square on which images are carved in relief, the pillars are plain. 
Of the two carved pillars that in the north-west corner has an image 
of Krishna standing with the right leg crossed and plajdng on a flute. 
The south-west pillar has a standing Vishnu with four arms holding 
the conch, the discus, the mace, and the lotus. The sacred square 
with the footprints is considered as the shrine, and the footprints as 
the god Krishna. The footprints are worshipped every forenoon by 
an agent of the Badvas, the Brahman ministrants of the chief temple 
of Vithoba. Pilgrims perform funeral ceremonies or shriidJhs in 
honour of their ancestors on this spot. The balls or pinds, that 
stand for the ancestors, are set in the holy square especially on the 
footprints, and are there woishijqjcd. The pdgriin i)ays the Badva 
Gib (4 us.) for the use of the footprints. After the ceremon}' the 
balls are thrown into the river and the rock is washed and worshipped 
by the pilgrims. In MdnjsMrsh or Kovember- December large 
numbers attend this temple many families coming to cat here, 
those who can afibrd it cooking tlicir food here, and the rest bringing 
cooked food. Some of them feed Brahmans and most bring their 
relations and friends, feast, and spend the day at the temple. On the 
first day of Mdrg.dLirsh Yithoba's sandals are taken to the temple of 
Vislinuijad, and on the last day of the month, with much pomp and 
music, the Badvas carry Yithoba’s car to this temple. In the evening 
the sandals are brought back from Yishnupad ’U'ith a grand torch- 
light procession and are lodged in the bedchamber of the god Yithoba. 
During this month Yithoba goes to Yislinupad and like Krishna 
feasts there with other cowherds. The Yishnupad rocks and the 
surrounding rocks in the river bed which bear footprints are supposed 
to be the spot where Krishna and his companions held a festive party 
i:i honour of the peace-making between Krishna and his queen 
llukmiui. The three blocks of rock now in the sacred scpiare were 
formerly to the east of the Yishnupad temple where stancLs a temple 
of 3Iaruti. The rocks were originally open to the sky. They were 
set in masonry in the centre of a square masonry platform or otu by 
one Dhamangaonkar a saint about IGlO. About ITS-i, Chinto Kiigesli 
a Badva removed them and built the whole structure as it now stands. 
The yearly income of this temple which is about ±T5 (Rs. 150) goes 
to the Badvas. Many rocks round this temple have cow footprints. 
To the east of the temple a niche shrine built on the rock contains a 
rough red two-feet high stone image of ^laruti which is worshipped 
along with the footprints of Yishnu. The Maruti is said to be as 
old as the footprints of Yishnu which were originally on the same 
spot as Maruti. 

Trimbakeshvar’s temple is in a close-peopled part of the town 
about 2ttU paces north of the temple of Yithoba at the corner of a 
lane wliich loads to Rokdoba’s gate. It is surrounded by private 
buildings, in one of which is a Idanskrit school maintained by the 
Pandhai pur municipality. A few paces north of the temple is a pool 
of dirty water called the liumhdtirtli or earring pool. The temple is 
in two parts a hall and a shrine. The hall or sablidmandap (17' x IT) 
is of masonry and has a flat stone roof resting on four stone pillars 
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and eight pilasters. The temple committee have added a wooden hall 
or sabhdmandap to the east of the masonry hall and a door in the 
north wall of this new wooden hall now leads to the temple In 
the west wall of the masonry hall a small door (3' x 1' 9 ") opens on 
the shrine a paved room six feet square and nearly eight high with 
a latticed opening in the north wall for light. 

In the middle of the shrine is a rough black stone linf] five inches 
high in a shdlunkhu (2' 4" x 1' 7" x 6"). In the masonry hall 
opposite the door which opens into the shrine is a sitting figure of 
the bull Nandi 2' high and 1' 6" long set on a stone pedestal four 
inches high. The roof of the shrine has no .spire. 

The god is worshipped twice a day. The ordinary morning worship 
includes the five nectar baths and is performed by an agent of the 
temple committee. In the evening the god is simply washed with 
water, the morning flowers are removed, and the case is covered with 
red broadcloth. Over the ling is set a brass mask with a human 
face, a crown on the head, and surrounded by one or two coils of a 
great cobra whoso hood is spread shading the god. The priest 
applies sandal paste to the forehead of the god, ties flower garlands 
round his neck, and waves a light to the accompaniment of songs. 
A light is kept burning all night. The temple great day is Mnhd- 
shivmtra in Fcbruary-March which is celebrated in much the same 
manner as in the Amriteshvar and ^Mallikarjun Mahadevs’ temples.^ 
At night the bust of the god is carried through the town with torch- 
lights. 

The temple of Trimbakeshvaris believed to be more than 500 years 
old. The spot where the temple stands is said to be the scene of a 
fight between Yishnu and a demon. The demon defeated Vishnu, 
cutting off his arms, and Yishnu only escaped through the help of 
jSIahadev wdio smote the demon with his ear ornament or kundal. 
The pond near which this victory was gained came to be called 
Knndjdtirth and ^Mahadov’s presence was commemorated by building 
tlic temple. Inside the temple is a small chamber (6' x 6' x 8' 6") in 
■which the sandals of Narsinh the fourth form of Yishnu are kept on 
a stone pedestal 1' 6" high. To the east of the shrine is a masonry 
hall with in its right hand corner a rough stone image of Khandoba 
riding a horse, with his wife IMhalsa behind him and a dog by his 
side. The imago is worshipped along with Narsinh’s sandals and 
Trimbakeshvar’s ling inside. 

About 420 feet south of Datta’s landing is Panchmukhi Maruti’s 
tcmple,asmallbrickandmortarroom(-5' X 4'). Thetemplei.s on aplinth 
two feet high and 7' 6" square. The top of the temple is domed, but 
has no pinnacle. It faces west and is entered by one door {o 6" x 3') 
in the west wall. The image (6' 9" x 4') which fills alnio.st the 
entire breadth of the small room is cut in relief on a large slab 
and shows the tailed monkey-god with five heads standing witli one 
font on tlio prostrate body of the giant .Jambu IMali the chief 
gardener of Ravan. Tlic monkey has two hands, the left hand restino- 
on the waist and the right hand held up. He is thickly covered with 
redlead. The middle face is larger than the other t'our and has 

‘ The new woodeu hall has an upper storey in which one ot the .Sanskrit school 
'-ta.jsc.s is held .“jee below p. 440. 
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copper moulds for eyes. To the right of the image is a wooden 
dumh-heU. the weapon of the god also besmeared -ssith redlead. The 
proprietors and priests of the god arc Bairagis who live in the temple 
yard and charge each pilgrim fd. (ia.) for opening the temple and 
showing the god. They perhaps make £ 1 to £1 ds. (Rs. 10-12) a year. 

The chief daily worship is in the morning, and in the evening is 
a light-waving with songs. Both are done by the Bairagis. The 
only holiday is on the full-moon of Chaitra or Ittarch-April when the 
image is rubbed with redlead and oil, and after the usual worship the 
Bairagis sing songs to the tambourine. A feast is given next day 
to all the Bairagis of the town. 

In a private enclosure on the river hank close to the Chandrabhaga 
landing is a temple of Ganpati in two parts, a hall and a shrine. 
Both arc of brick plastered with mud and both have a flat mud roof. 
The hall is twenty-one feet long hynincteenfeet wide, its roof resting 
on twelve wooden posts and twelve pilasters. In a niche in the west 
wall of the shrine is a white marble Ganpati facing east and one foot 
high. The god is represented squat with four arms, the lower two 
resting on his crossed thighs. The image is a family god, and is 
worshipped by the owners along with their other house gods. There 
is the usual morning service and a light-wa-sung in the evening. 
The only great day is the fourth of the bright half of Bhddrapad or 
August -September when a special worship is performed -with the 
five nectar baths. There is no regular reciting or reading, hut often 
during the four rainy months wandering Puran readers are aUowcd 
to read the Purans. This temple was built during the reign of the 
last Peshwa Bdjirav (1796-1817). 

Near the south end of the town about 250 paces south of 
Panchmukhi ilaruti is the temple of Belicha Mahadev. The temple 
is in an enclosure the front of which, now in bad repair, forms a rest 
house occupied by Bairagis and Gosavis. The temple, which is 
built entirely of masonry, faces east and includes a hall and a shrine. 
The hall is about 23' X 10' x 12' and has a flat roof resting on two 
stone pillars and six pilasters. The floor is paved with bricks and 
in the middle is a squat stone Nandi 1' 6 " high. To the east of the 
Nandi is a round slab or rungshila, and between the Nandi and the 
door of the shrine chamber is a stone tortoise buried almost level 
with the pavement. A door (4'x2’) leads to the .shrine. To the 
north of the door a stone represents the Sun riding in a chariot drawn 
by a seven-headed horse and to the south of the door is a rough stone 
Ganpati thickly coated with redlead. The shrine (9' x 9' x 9') has 
a flat roof and a cement floor about eight inches lower than the hall. 
In the shrine arc nine niches the middle niche with a small image of 
Ganpati. In the middle of the shrine arc two cases or tthdlunklids 
and a ling. The outer case is 4' 6'' long by 3' wide and 8' high ; in 
the inner case which is smaller and of copper is set a smooth white 
quartz U)i<j four inches high. The worship is performed once in the 
forenoon by a Brahman who is paid by the owners of the temple. 
The only great day is Bliivrdtra in P’ebruary- March when bathing 
or (ihhishck water is poured and one or two Brahmans arc fed. The 
temple was built about 1787 by a Maratha noble Janaji Baji Ghatgo 
who is said to be buried in a tomb or samddh near the south wall of 
the tomi)lc yard 
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About 1 .50 feet east of Vithoba’s temple in the midst of an enclosure 
surrounded by private buildings and almost hidden from view is 
Kalbhairav’s temple entered by a doorway (.j'x 2'G'') in the south of 
the enclosure which opens into the thoroughfare known as Mahadvar. 
The temple is built of stone and mortar and has a brick and mortar 
spire. It is in two parts, an antechamber and a shrine. The ante- 
chamber is a square room (8' x 8' x 10') built of stone with a paved 
floor and a masonrj' roof, resting on four pilasters one in each 
corner. Two verandas or otd.^ of brick and mortar stretch length- 
wise on either end of the shrine leaving in the north wall a middle 
passage as wide as the door (4'0" x TO') which leads to the shrine. 
The shrine ( 8' x 8' x 10' 0") is built of stone and mortar and has a 
masonrv roof slightly domed and resting on four pilasters, one in 
each corner of the shrine. The .spire is eleven feet high and in tlie 
same stylo as the spire of Anibabai’.s temple.^ Close to the north 
wall are two stone pedestals one above the other ; the lower of dress- 
ed stone (3'3" X 2' X 3') and the upper a slab (2'x2 'x6'). On the 
pedestals are standing images of Kalbhairav and his wife Jogeshvari. 
The image of Kalbhairav is two feet high of blackstone witli two 
ai-ms, the riglit holding a trident and tlio left holding a tabor or clnvini. 
The carving of the imago shows the tracings of awaistcioth, a cro^Ti, 
earrings, and garlands round the neck. Kear its feet on eitlier side 
of the image and cut out of the same block is a standing male figure 
with folded hands. The.sc are supposed to be two of the quarter 
regents or dikpdls, the servants of Kalbhairav. To the left of 
Kalbhairav is the black stone image of Jogeshvari one foot high with 
her arms hanging by her .sides. To the right of the god on an earthen 
platform is a Hug six inches high in a shdliinkha (3'6" x 2' X 3"). 

The worship of the god is performed once every day in the fore- 
noon by an agent of the lladvas who farm the temjde revenues every 
year for £'l (Rs. lO). The worship i.s of the ordinary kind, the god 
being served with .sandal paste and rice, the godde.ss with coloured 
powders, and botli with sugarcandy or groundnuts. The only 
great day is the llhairav Ashtami tlie eighth of the briglit half of 
Vliuifru or March-April. On this day Rrahmans are fed in honour of 
the god from a small subscription raised by the neighbours, (futside 
the antechamber is a liori/ontal stone slab 2' G ' long and 1' G ' liigh. 
It is engraved with the nine planets or nucdgra/ms u.m\ is worshipped 
along with Kalbhairav. About 300 years ago the site of tliis temple 
is said to have been a sacred pool called IJliairavtirth, whose sides 
■were lined with masonry steps. On the banks were four temples 
of Kalbhairav, Mahadev, (ianjjati, and Ihinshankari otlierwise 
called Shakambhari. On tlie south side of the jiond were corridors for 
pilgrims and a corridor still forms the southern boundary of the 
enclosure in which the door leading to the present Kdlhhairav 
temple is set.” Under the Bijapur Adil Sluihis ( 1489-1()87 ) the stones 
which formed the boundary of the pond were used in building the fort 
of rarandain the Kizam’s territories forty-five miles north of Baiidhar- 


' See lielow p. 44'2. 

’ The corridors liave now tjeen turned into shop.s occupied by li.mkers .ind money- 
lenders, book, In-ass, and copper vessel sellers, and oilmen. They are hi''hly piized 
from their nearness to Vithoba’s temple. “ 
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pur. The temples probably shared the same fate. The whole area of 
the pond was sold by auction, filled in, and the present temple of 
Kalhhairav was built about 1730 by a Brahman surnamed Konkane. 
So badly do the stones fit that they are probably stones loft from the 
old Bhairav pool. In this temple is the image of Mahadev which 
in former days had a temple of its own. Of the four original 
temples only that of Shakambhari remains. The Mahadev is in 
Kalbhairav’s temple and the Ganpati is in a private building. 

Outside the Kalbhairav enclosure in the south wall of a private 
building in the old Bhairavtirth is a niche five feet high four feet 
wide and 2' 6" deep with an image of Ganpati. The niche is open and 
faces south. Ganpati’s original temple was destroyed by the Musal- 
mans.^ Close to this niche, about ten paces across the way, is Yithoba’s 
temple. To the south a stone marks the grave of Chokhaniela the 
celebrated Mhar devotee of Yithoba. Ganpati is a rough stone 
imago thickly covered with redlead three feet high and represents 
the god cross-legged with four arms, the lower pair resting on his 
thighs the right upper arm bearing an elephant's goad and the left 
upper arm carrGng a hatchet. To the rigid of the image a rough 
block of stone one foot high, 1' 6" broad, and o" thick, also covered with 
redlead, represents Ganpati's wife Sarasvati. To the right of and 
below the plinth of the Ganpati niche are one or two stones witli 
carvings of gods and other figures. Every forenoon worship is 
performed by an agent of the Badvas. On GanenJt Chaturthi ortho 
fourth of the brigld half of B/iddmpaJ or August-September the 
Badvas rub the imago with redlead mixed with oil. The yearly 
income is estimated at (Is. (Rs. 3). 

"SYithin a private enclosure, approached by a private passage to the 
east of the Kalbhairav temple is Hhakambhari’s shrine an old ruined 
temple said to be one of the Bhairav pool temples. It is a square 
room seven feet either way and nine feet liigh with a door in the oast 
wall four feet high and two feet wide. Placed side by side against 
the west wall and plastered together with cement are two stone 
pedestals together about five feet long, two feet high, and about two 
feet wide. (i)n the.se pedestals are set two images of which the one to 
the visitor's right is the original image of the herb-nourishing god- 
dess Shakambhari 2'G" high sitting cross-legged with four arms, the 
right pair holding a tabor or dninm and a sword, and the left upper 
hand holding a trident, and the left lower hand resting on her thigh. 
The image which is rough and old shows tracings of a robe a crown 
and some neck ornaments. The other image to the right is exactlv 
alike but six inches smaller. It was set up about 177-5 by one Angal 
when he repaired the temple at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5t>U0). The temple 
spire which is twent} -three feet high is in three tiers the lowest tier of 
stone and the upper two of brick and mortar. At the four corners 
of the lowest tier are small towers with image niches. The upper 
tiers are star-shaped and old-looking and have no niches or images. 
On the uppermost tier is a globe surmounted by a second smaller globe 
and over tlio globe a wooden pinnacle. 

Every forenoon an agent of the Badvas worships the goddess. 
The two great weeks arc the Nai-futra and the Muhdnuvn'dra being 
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the first nine days of the bright halves of Chaitra or March -April 
and of A'shi'in or September-October when lights are burnt before 
the images and garlands are hung in front of them. On the Chaitra 
or March-April full-moon people who have this goddess for their 
family deity prepare a dinner in her honour and bring her a plateful 
with no less than sixty kinds of cooked vegetables, as Shakambhari is 
the vegetable-nourishing goddess. 

About 600 feet east of Yithoba’s temple is Mallikarjun’s temple 
more important and more largely visited than any other Pandharpur 
temple dedicated to IMahadev. Its popularity is due partly to its age 
and partly to the neighbourhood of Yithoba’s temple. The temple is 
in two parts a hall and a shrine. The hall (29' x 22') is of solid masonry 
entered by two doors, a main entrance (7' X 3'9") in the south wall and 
a side entrance (4'9" X 2'4") in the east wall. Outside the side door is 
a masonry lamp-pillar twenty-two feet high. The hall has a flat roof 
of heavy stone slabs resting on thirty stone pillars. In the west 
wall are three doors one at cither end leading to the back of the 
temple and used for the circuit round the god and the third {o x 2'6") 
in the middle leading to the shrine. To the west of the hall are two 
chambers with no opening supposed to be partly built in. In the 
east wall of the loft hand side chamber is a niche with a rough 
stone four-armed figure of Ganpati smeared with redlead. To the 
right is an open chamber (4'9"x4'9'') with a ling (2'9"x 1'8" x 10") 
of Someshvar Jlahadev. The chamber has two latticed doors 
(o'-S" X 2'3") one in the south and the other in the east wall. Behind 
the li)iij in the west wall is a niche with a stone imago of the goddess 
Bhavcini, partly broken and disfigured. Two niches in the north 
wall of the hall contain rough stone images of Cxanpati and 
Lakshmi Aarayan. In the liakshmi Xarayan niche is a slab with 
the figures of five cobras. This slab and tlie image of Gaiipati are 
rubbed with redlead. To the cast of the Someshvar chamber is a 
stone figure of a seated Nandi. Besides these several niches in the 
cast and north walls of the liall are closed with shutters. They 
are used for keeping tlie furniture of the temple. Facing the door 
which leads to the shrine is a seated brass Nandi on a stone pedestal 
(3'x2'xll"). In the centre of the stone floor of the hall is the 
usual circular slab called rangshila where visitors sit and .sing verses. 
Two steps lead from the hall to the shrine a small room nine feet 
square and eleven feet high Avith a stone-paved floor. In the back 
or Avest wall of the .shrine is a small latticed AA'indoAA', and just beloAA' 
the AvindoAv is a niche containing a tiger-riding marble image of 
Ambiibai one foot high with four arms the upper pair holding a 
sAvord and the top-lock of a giant, the loAver pair holding 
a tabor and the tail of a tiger. Several niclies in the AA'alls Iiold 
lamps and tlie cast-ofl offerings of the god and in the south AA'all 
is a masonry^ Avatcr cistern. In the centre of the room is the ling 
of Mallikarjun ^ 2 4 high .set in a shi'dnnhha 12' 0" round. 
The whole is of black stone smooth and Avell polished. Over the 
shrine is a fair brick and mortar .spire in three tiers about forty- 
two feet high. riie loAvest tier has niches Avith figures repre- 
forms of 4 ishnu : the middle tier has niches 
Avith images of MahadeA' Ganpati and other gods the figures in the 
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topmost tier cannot be clearly made out, but they are probably of 
saints. The pinnacle is of brass mounted on two globes one above 
the other. The regular service of the god takes place twice a day. 
The worshipper is an unlettered Jangam or Lingayat priest who is not 
paid for his ser^dcos. In the morning the Jangam comes about eight 
or nine and removes the covering of the god and the last day’s 
flowers. Before the Jangam comes the image is free for private 
worship and many Brahmans and others thus worship the god especial- 
ly during the four rainy months (.June -September) and on Monday 
the favourite day of Shiv. The Jangam’s worship consists of washing 
the ling, wiping it dry, apphdng sandal-paste, throwing flowers and 
JEgle marmelos or bel leaves, waving a light or lighted camphor and 
frankincense, and offering food. Both before and after the Jangam’s 
worship peojile come to worship the god and make their offerings of 
food. The offerings are taken by the Koli in attendance. The 
evening service takes place at seven and consists of removing the 
flowers, washing the ling, and repeating the other parts of the 
morning service except that more flowers are thrown over the god, 
more lamps are lighted and kcjff burning throughout the night, and 
the ling is dressed in a red broadcloth cover ; the food offering is 
richer consisting of milk sugar and raisins, and not of cooked food. 
The waving of a light or niii is accompanied by more songs than in 
the morning and more drum-beating and bell-ringing. After the 
cover is put on the god no more worship is allowed for the night. 

The holidays of this temple are : S/iicnitra in February-March, 
Daslinhdr in June-July, the month of C/iriifra or March-April, and 
the month from As/irin full-moon to Kdrtik full-moon that is 
October -Is’’ ovember. The Shir rdf m holidays, which are the most 
important, last for nearly a week from the twelfth of the dark half 
of 2Idgh or February-March to the fifth of the bright half of 
P//(i/^a;; or February-^Iarch. All these days there is a continual 
water-pouring or ahhi’^heh over the ling while Brahmans recite 
hymns. are read by day and /.■(/f/ui-y arc held at night. The 

temple is well lighted and on the fifth day of Phdlgun the last day 
of th(' festival the sandals of the god are carried in a palancpun in a 
torch-light procession with much pomp and music. For five days 
after the Shirrdtra numbers of Brahmans are fed ; and every 
evening Brahmans are asked to recite Vedic h\nnns for two or three 
hours. The I)a>ihdhdr festival lasts over the first ten days of Jgrahth 
or June-July. During those days the worship consists of the usual 
daily water-pourings or ahhi:ihnl<s and Brahman feedings. Duiing 
the whole month of Chaitra or March--Vpril. during the evening 
service, the ling is thickly coated with sandal-paste, put on in such a 
way as to form the outlines of a human face. jN'o cloth is put on 
during this month. The sandal-paste is .said to be intended to cool 
tbe god as Chnitra is a hot month. During the month lasting from 
th(' full-moon of Axhri)), or Si'ptembcr-Dctober to the full-moon of 
Kdrtik or ( ictober-lS ovembcr there is nothing special in the services 
of the god, but every night the teinjde inside and out is lighted in 
honour of the Dirdli hobdays. The gains of the temple go to Kolis 
who farm them every month. The yearly income, including the food 
which is offered to the god, amounts to about JilO (Es. 100). Besides 
B 125 — 56 
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this the temple enjoys a permanent income of £15 (Es. 150) being 
the rent of about six shops to the south of the temple. No Bairagis 
or mendicants stop in the temple ; hut the Kolis who take the 
contract stay throughout the year on the temple premises. Purdn 
readings are held throughout the year. The Bhagvat Puran is read 
in the monsoon forenoons, and the Rama yan for eight months on the 
fair weather afternoons. Sometimes during the fair season the 
Mahabharat is also read in the evenings in front of the temple but 
none of these Puraniks are paid by the temple. They are paid and 
often handsomely by their audience of whom widows form a large 
part. The temple was originally limited to the shrine and is 
supposed to be very old. It is said to have been repaired and 
improved by one Narhar a Lingayat goldsmith and a devotee of 
hlahadev. Additions were made about 1820 and the spire was built 
in 1854. 

In the north of the town, on the right bank of the Bhima, about 
300 yards east of Vyas’s temple lies Ambabai’s temple an isolated 
building shaded by nim, piped, nciiidruh, and bdbhiil trees. The 
temple faces east and is divided into an antechamber and a shrine. 
In front of the temple is a hollow altar or kiind of brick and mortar 
five feet square and deep. The altar is only used once a year 

on the eighth of the bright hall’ of Ashciti or September -October on 
which night a large sacrificial fire is lighted, and flesh is ofiered to 
it. On either side and to the east of this altar is a lamp-pillar of 
brick and mortar ten feet high with small projecting steps all round 
to enable the lighter to go to the top where an iron pan containing 
cotton^seed dipped in oil is lighted on great days. To the east of the 
lamp-pillar a fiat roofed brick and mortar shed opens to the west. 
The shed ( 13' x 1 0' 0" x 7 ) has a three-feet plinth and forms the base 
of an unfinished drum-house or The antechamber( 10' x 11' 
6" X 7 ) is of brick and mortar and has a flat roof coated with cement. 
It has no windows and opens to the east, and in the west wall has a door 
(4' X 2') leading to the shrine which is on a 3' 0 " higher level. The 
shrine is seven feet square with a slightly domed solid masonry roof 
seven feet high and surrounded by a star-shaped spire of brick and 
mortar ten feet high. Over the spire are two globes one above the 
other, the upper globe smaller and surmounted by a wooden pinnacle. 
The shrine has no windows, but niches in the north and south walls on 
a level with its earthen floor. In a third and larger niche (3' G " X 
2' 3" X 1' 7"), oir a level with which is a pedestal of dressed stone 2f 
feet long 11 feet wide and 1^ feet high and partly projecting out 
of it, is a polished black stone image of a standing Ambabai 2' 8" 
high. The image has eight arms, the right arms holding in order 
from top to bottom a long sword, an ariow, the tail of a buffalo and a 
spear, the left amis holding in the same order a shield, a tabor, a bow, 
and the toplock of the giant Mahishasur. The giant and the buffalo 
arc shown at the feet of the gtxldess. the giant being dragged by 
the topknot out of the severed neck of the buffalo which lies prostrate, 
his head on one side. The tracery on the image shows a crown on the 
head, earrings, a few garlands round the neck, and a robe worn round 
the waist. In front of the goddess are a pair of stone sandals. The 
ordinary service of the goddes.s is performed once in the forenoon by 
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an agent of the Badvas. The worship consists of unclothing the image, 
washing it, wiping it, applying redpowder to its forehead, sprinkling 
turmeric powder, strewing Howers, and throwing a garland of flowers 
round its neck, waving a light, and offering as food some ground- 
nuts or sugar or molasses, and wrapping a robe round the image. 
On Tuesdays Fridays and full-moon days in addition to the morning 
service the jFarly le.ssco of the temple proceeds comes at noon, 
dresses the image in a holiday robe, decks it with a paper crown 
coated with tinsel, and puts round its neck one or two strings of 
glass beads and a string of cowrie shells. On the afternoons of 
these davs low class women of easy virtue called Aradhnis who have 
devoted themselves to the goddess, visit the temple, and offer a 
betelnut or a copper to the image. The chief holidays are the Narrdtra 
or the first nine days of Ash tin or September -October. On the 
first of these nine days the Brahmans perform a special service. The 
clothes arc removed, the image is rubbed with scented oil and a mixture 
of the five nectars milk, curds, clarified butter, sugar, and honey, 
and washed copiously ndth water. Then after the usual offerings 
of turmeric and redpowder, and wearing of flower garlands, strings 
or cowries, glass beads, and a paper crown, the image is wrapped 
in a holiday robe, lights are waved with songs and cooked rice 
and wheat bread are offered. After this day the regular service 
is stopped and no washing takes place. The face only of the 
imago is wiped with a wet rag, fresh turmeric and redpowders 
are applied, and the old flowers are replaced by fresh flowers. 
Cooked food is offered and the usual light-waving takes place. No 
portion of the clothes or dress is disturbed for the next eight days. 
Two oil lamps are kept burning day and night. On the first day, on 
the floor in front and to the left of the image, a small earthen bed or 
plot is raised and a quantity of garden wheat is sown in it. In the 
middle of the bed is set an earthen pot filled witJi Avater, its mouth is 
blocked by betel leaA'es arranged in a cone, and OA'er tlie cone is set a 
half-dry cocoa-kernel. On the kernel is placed a small brass plate, 
and over the plate a betelnut which is Avorsliippcd as the goddess 
witli offerings of turmeric and redpoAA'der. Over tlie Avheat-plot a 
square bamboo frame or umndap is liung from the ceiling, and, from 
the sides of this frame, garlands of floAvers fall to the Avheat-bed, one 
garland being added cA'cry day. All this is done by the AA'orshipping 
priest, the materials except the food being supplied by the lessee. 
After the first day the betelnut is Avorshipped only by oflerings of 
poAvders and of flowers and food, but it is not moA cd. During tho 
nine days many visitors go to the temple to liaA'c a sight or <l<trshiin 
of the goddess. Some tie a string of small fried wheat-flour cakes to 
the bandjoo frame in fulfilment of aoavs, and some make any or all 
of the folloAving offerings, oil. .salt crystals, flour, rice, and turmeric 
and redpoAA'der. For each of these oflerings a separate dish is phiced 
in tlie auteehamber. and each A'isitor adds his share to tliem. In 
the afternoon tho Aradlini diwotees come by dozens and each AvaA'es 
round the goddess her lighted torch or put which is said to be a 
s])ecial feature of tlie devotees of tho godiless and which is Avorshipped 
and respected as much as the goddess herself. While Avaving tho 
torch they sing songs and return homo singing .songs in honour of 
the goddess all the way. 
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Brahmans, whose family deity is Ambabai, visit the temple for 
dar.^Jian during these nine days. On the eighth day at about midnight 
all the people whose family deity is Amhahai repair to the temple in 
thousands. One of the Badvas worships the goddess, otfering 
turmeric and redpowder and waves a light accompanied by songs. 
He comes out to the hollow altar or kioid. Into this an hour or so 
before midnight a large quantity of fuel is thrown and a tire is lit. 
This is consecrated as the sacrificial fire, which, after his return from 
the temple, the Badvu worships by offering turmeric and redpowder 
and then standing with his face towards the temple again wavas a 
light and all the visitors sing songs in honour of the goddess. After 
this the Baclva throws into the fire cither a cocoanut or a pumpkin, 
and after that the lessee brings a tender kid or young goat 
worshipped beforehand at home, and throws it alive into the blazing 
fire. Others who have vows to discharge follow and throw their kids. 
All this while the .^radhnis with their lighted torches stand round 
the fire and sing songs in honour of the goddess. On the tenth day 
the goddcs.s is worshipped as on the first day, anointed, and washed, and 
the flower garlands hanging from the bamboo frame are thrown on the 
frame. A ext day which is Dd'H'n or the limit-crossing and weapon- 
worshipping day. the earthen pot is lifted, and in the evening the 
Ai'fidhnis with lighted torches, and with them it is believed the 
goddes.s, go out of the town to cross the boundary. On their return, 
they go to the temple and wave their torches singing songs. From 
the eleventh to the full-moon day the goddess is not worshipped or 
disturbed as she is supposed to bo sleeping and resting after her nine 
days of turmoil. On tlie full-moon day the ordinary worship of the 
goddess is resumed. In the evening a bower is raised in front of the 
goddess, and in this bower are entwined betel-leaves folded like quills. 
Lamps are lighted all round the temple : and the usual worship takes 
place in the evening instead of in the morning. For food boiled 
sweetened milk is offered : and liglitcd lamps are waved with songs. 
At night people assemble and spend the night as a wake playing and 
singing devotiimal songs or 

Ijic tenqilc is Said to have been originally built by one Sidu Koli 
whose date is not known. But as the proceeds of the tcuqjle were 
tenupting, the Badvas took it from the hands of the Kolis, set up the 
pair of sandals and claimed the temple revenues. Since then about 
18-54 the temple has been rebuilt by a dancing girl named Liinba at a 
cost of £l(jU (Rs. IfiOOp The temple proceed.s are farmed every year 
for iotoi? 10.';. (Rs. 50-75) the estimated yearly income being about 
£1(» iRs. lOO). 

R.innhandra’s temple lies close to Ilolkar’s mansion on the river 
bank to the north of the ilahildviir landing. It is strongly built 
of dressed stone and mortar and raised on a plinth six feet high. 
The tenq)le is held in great veneration hotli on accoiuit of its position 
and of its builder the fanuius Alialyiih.ii Ilolkar (1745 - 17!)5). 
The temple consists of two halls or .'nihlnhitn ikIk ps and a s'lrine. 
The first or east mildu'i iikdkIh p is a large hall ((>0'x2S ) the roof 
resting oil eiglitcen wocmIcu posts arranged in a double row ; the 
ceiling is hoarded and ha.s a flat roof ])lastere<l with mortar. The 
hall is well lighted by eleven window.s and four latticed windows. 
At the east end of the hall is a small temple ( fi' x 4') of solid 
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masonry with a blackstone iSIaruti 2' G" high standing with folded 
arms and facing the image of Ram in the shrine. This small temple 
has whitewashed walls and a stone-paved floor. To the north of 
Maruti’s temple is a ling on a small jflatform of dressed stones 2' 
high, and facing the ling is a stone Xandi. In the back or east 
wall of ^laruti’s temple on the outside is a niche with a foot high 
image of Ganpati covered with redlead. At the south-east corner 
of the haU is a small store room. A broad open passage with, at 
its north and south ends, the two chief gateways leading to the 
river bed and to the Mahadvar landing road leads by a doorway in 
the west to a low passage (7'xG'). This low passage opens into 
a small square court (G'xG') and the court leads into the second 
hall or Sfibliumanihip usually called the stone hall to distinguish it 
from the first which is called the wooden hall. Above the low 
passage is a loft and on the north and south sides of the open square 
court are low-roofed rooms with lofts. These three lofts have the 
same roof.s and open into one another. They are intended to be 
used as drum-rooms or nagdrkhands ior the temple musicians. The 
square court is open to the sky and serves as a shaft to let light and 
air into the hall. The stone mbluimnndap is a hall (4U' x 18') 
entirely built of di’essed stone and mortar with an arched stone roof 
plastered with mortar. The roof is pierced by four openings to 
admit light. The hall has a latticed window in the south wall and 
a door in the north wall opening into Holkar’s mansion. In the 
middle of the hall a bell hang.s by a strong chain from a cross beam. 
In the south wall a niche contains a rough standing black stone 
image of Dattatraya with six hands and about a foot high. At the 
west end of the stone hall four steps lead four feet up to the shrine 
a room sixteen feet square with in front a big arch and latticed doors 
or shxrtters. Each door consists of two pieces hinged together, so 
that, except on special occasions, only a small doorway is kept open, 
and thi.s small doorway again is guarded by a six feet long brass 
plated wooden bar fixed liorizontally. At the west end of the 
shrine, on an i. regular brass plated black stone throne ( 7 ' X ’ X 2' 3"), 
are standing plain white marble image.s of Ram (2'8’') Lakshman 
(2' 10") and Sita (2' -j Ram in the middle, Lakshman on the 
right, and Sita on the left. Ram's right hand which rests on his 
right hip holds a marble arrow and the left hand grasps a marble 
bow. Lakshman's image is of a slightly darker hue and like 
Ram's holds a bow. >Sita stands with folded hands. All the 
images are dressed. Riim and Laksliman wearing turbans waist- 
cloths and coats, and Sita a robe and bodice. On the same throne 
with tlio images, on a small projectio7i, to the left, is set a white 
nnirble female figure (1' 7 ) intended to represent Ahalyabai 

Ilolkar (' 17^’).j- ir!)-")) the famous temple-building princess of Indor 
who built this temple.^ Ahalyfibai is seated and has plain features. 
81re is dressed in a white robe and holds a ling in her left hand 
on which her right hand drops a hnl leaf. These four images 
are said to ha\o been brought from Upper India. In addition to 
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these and on the same throne are a pair of small brass sandals or 
pddukih, brass images of Vithoba, Rakhumai, Krishna, Ganpati, and 
Vyankoba, an arrow, and a shdli<jrdm or bored stone. The throne 
has a wooden post at each corner and over these on the three 
sides are wooden arches. The whole frame work as well as 
the arches is plated with brass. At the south end of the shrine 
on a square stone are smooth black stone images of Garud (2' 4") 
and Maruti (1' 6"). At the north end is a ling whose case or 
shdhnikha is placed on the floor. The ceihng of the shrine is 
boarded. In the shrine behind and on each side of the throne 
a way is left for the hoh' circuit or praJakskina. Behind the shrine 
a small room opens into a kitchen, so that the food ottering may 
be brought direct without running the risk of a stranger’s touch. 
Outside, on the north and south of the shrine, two passages open 
into an alley communicating with the puhhc road ; so that people 
not desirous of entering the shrine may make their obeisance at 
the door and make their holy circuit or pradakshina entering the 
alley and passing through the northern passage in front of the 
shrine and back through the south passage out into the alley again. 
Over the shrine is a weather-beaten spire star-shaped but plain and 
built of brick and mortar with a wooden pinnacle. It is in two tiers 
twenty feet high, and, except a Maruti in a niche in the upper tier, 
has no figures. 

The temple has two daily services. The morning sendee is 
between six and seven. It consi.sts of washing the feet of the images, 
wiping their faces with a wet cloth, applying sandal-paste to the 
male and redpowder to the female images, putting garlands of 
flowers round their ncck.s, and laying loose flowers and ta /si leaves 
at their feet. A light is waA'ed witii burning incense and camphor ; 
and, with the offering of food, the sendee closes. While waving the 
light, the priest and others present sing songs in honour of 
Riim. The evening service is shorter tlian tlie morning service and 
is held bc'tween seven and eight. The faces of the images are wiped 
with a wet clotli. fresh saudal-paste or redpowder is applied ; a 
light with burning camphor is waved, and sweetened milk is offered 
while the priest and the people pre.sent sing songs. Once a fortnight 
on the elevenths or ckddushis the worship is elaborate. The 
clothes arc removed and the images are rubbed with sugar 
and pieces of lemon and bathed. The images are then rubbed 
with a mixture of the five nectars, cow's milk, curds, clarified 
butter, sugar, and honey, and are again washed with water : new 
suits of clothes are jmt on. .sandal-paste or redpowder is applied to 
tlieir foreheads, garlands of flowers are thrown round their necks, 
and nosegays are fixed in the tuibans of tlio gods. Sweetmeats, 
milk, plantains, and other fruit are offered. As usual, liglits, burning 
ine(‘nse. and camplior arc waved and songs are sung. The 
holidays in connection with this temple are the IMmnavJui which 
lasts for nine days from the first to tlie ninth of Clinitni or March- 
Api il : and llaniinuinjayanti wliieh falls on th(> following full- 7 noon. 
During the nine Ramnavmi days the iitiages are dailv bathed and 
rubbed with the five mnttars, San.skrit hymns and verses are recited, 
and the worship is much like that on the elevenths. The special 
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features are that the offering consists of ordinary food and not of 
sweets, the images are clothed in new and costly dresses with orna- 
ments, and Ham's turban is folded in the shape of a parrot, a sparrow, 
or a peacock. Every evening during these days story-tellers or 
katheJiaris discourse for one or two hours on Piiranic legends, or 
katlids are held with music and singing. On the ninth day which is 
kept as a fast in honour of the birthday of Ram, the discourse takes 
place about noon which is supposed to be the hour of Ram’s birth. 
The subjeet on this day is the legend of Ram’s birth, and, as the hour 
draws near, while the kafhekari is telling the story of the birth, a 
cradle is brought, a cocoanut covered with cloth is laid in it, and the 
cradle is rocked, the kathekari singing songs about the birth of Ram. 
A mixture of dry powdered ginger, sugar, and grated cocoa-kernel is 
distributed among the assembled people. In the evening learned 
Brahmans are called to recite Yedic hymns and are treated with 
some sweets and a cash gift of 3d. (2 a*'.). Jsext day about 200 
Brahmans are feasted, and the holiday preparation on that day 
consists of gram cakes. Each Brahman receives a copper and a packet 
of betel leaves. In the evening Ram’s sandals are carried in a 
palanquin in a torchlight procession round the town. Musicians 
accompany and fireworks are let off. The procession goes the usual 
holy round or pf'adak-skma and returns at midnight. The Hanuman- 
jayanti festival takes place four days later on the full-moon of 
Chaitra on which day at sunrise Hanuman or Maruti is supposed to 
have been born. A kathekari gives a sermon on the birth in the 
wooden hall opposite the little temple of Maruti. The discourse 
begins at an early hour and is over by sunrise when the people throw 
into the air large quantities of redpowder or gtildl and sweet-scented 
powder or buka in honour of the birth. Some people keep this day 
as a fast. IVcxt day a number of Brahmans are fed and paid |d. 
(i «.). The temple ministrant is a Brahman whose family was 
originally appointed by Ilolkar. The family is now divided into 
four branches each of which takes its turn in yearly rotation. The 
officiating family gets an annuity of £{j (Rs.'bO) from Holkar and 
the temple receipts which amount to about ETO (Rs. 100) a vear. 
Tlie officiating prie.st also gets a plateful of food every day and one 
member of his family is allowed a free dinner. The cost of the 
festivals which amounts to about £30 (Rs. 300) and the other ordinary 
expensp are paid by Holkar, In connection with this temple is 
a charitable feeding house or annachhatra for feeding Brahman 
beggars. Twenty-five Brahmans arc fed every day of whom 
twelve are privileged and the rest are strangers, A clerk looks 
after this charity and the private property of Holkar, whicli consists 
of a mansion with several shops. The worshippers live in the 
mansion next door. No ascetics, musicians, or other attendants 
Eve on the temple prenii.ses. 

Biibhlya’s Mahadev on the river bank to the south of the Uddhav 
landing, is a small plain temple of rough stone. It is a shrine ( 7' x 7') 
and a porch re.sting on two rough pillars and two pilasters in the front 
wall. The temple plinth is three feet and the total height sixteen 
feet. The porch has a stone image of Nandi facing the shrine door. 
In the front wall on each side of the door is a small niche, probably 
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for oil lamps. The roof is flat and paved with stone slabs. The door 
is latticed with iron bars. In the shrine is the ling in its case or 
the sjjout of the case facing north. Round the case is a 
circnlar ridge of mortar tlie inside of which can be filled with water 
so as to cover the ling. The chief rite in worshipping the /ja^isthe 
abliisliek or pouring of water drop by drop or in a thin stream over 
the god. The belief, that when the god has to be .specially pleased 
the ling should be drowned in water, accounts for the floor of the 
shrine in most ilahiidev temples being low enough to allow the ling 
to be flooded? 'When as in this temple the floor is not low enough 
the ling has to be surrounded with a circular ridge or some other 
arrangement. The ling and shalunkha are rough and made of 
black stone. Behind them in the west wall is a niche with a rough 
stone image of Ganpati. In the south wall is a small lamp niche, 
and in the niche in the north wall the old flowers and Lei leaves are 
ke23t. An inscription states that the temple was built by a Deshasth 
Brahman named K.shetrapal Aaik Beri in Shak 1694 (a.u. 1772) 
at a cost of £'162 (Rs. 1620). The ministrants are Koli fishermen 
who take all ofterings made to the god. The daily worshijj consists 
of pouring water over the god, rubbing the ling with sandal-paste, 
throwing flower.s, and offering food in the morning. On Jlondays in 
addition Brahmans pour water in a thin stream or ahhishek 
■while repeating verses. On the great day of the temple, the 
Muluitihicriitra in M<igh or Februaiy-March, the Ivolis jmint the 
temple. Brahmans pour water over the ling, and many families make 
food offerings. 

On the river bank close to the Chandrabhaga landing is 
Chandrabhaga's temple built of rough stone on a plinth five feet high. 
The temple is reached by two stone stej^s with, in front of the stejjs, 
a raised .stone-pavement with a tortoise slab fixed in it. The temple 
consists of a shrine ( 9' x 6' x 7') and a front porch ( 12' x 6'). The jjorch 
is ojjcn on three sides with jjillars suj^portiug arches on each side. At 
each end of tlie front wall is a julaster. The shrine has four small lamp 
niches two in the front wall and one each in the north and south walls. 
The image of the goddess Chandrabhaga or Ganga is a smooth black 
stone figure of a woman about 2 6" high si'ated on a jjlain hour- 
glass shaped stone throne (2' 7" X 1' 8" x 1' 6"). The throne is fixed 
in an arch cut in the west wall and in front of the throne 
is a stone ( 1' x 1' x 1 ') on which a pair of sandals are carved. The 
image is in a squatting position the hands laid on the thighs with 
ojx'ii j)ulms. In the right jxdm is a stone sweet-bull or ntinlnk and 
in the left a hjtu.s flower. The image bears the tracery of female 
garments ; the eyeljalls are of brass, and the lu-ad wears a jiaj)er crown 
or caf>. The sjnre, which ri.ses in two tiers over the shrine, is of 
brick and mortar eighteem feet high. It has j)lain niches with no 
figures. On the tof) two globes one above the other are surmounted 
by a brass pinnacle. (In the toj) of tlie {lorch are three figures of 
a foui-lieaded lirahma. of llalnidev, and of Vishnu. At eacli end 
are two small spires. Tlu' tem]»le was built in IS.')! bv one Go\ind 
Bava Chojiadkar at a co.st of £‘d0() ( Rs. fillOO). The yiairly temple 
receipts amounting to 6s. or 8.s. (Ks. ;3-4) go to the Badvas of 
^ ithoba’s temple. The receipts are every year farmed to some 
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Brahman and the contractor for that year becomes the ofi&ciating 
priest and ministrant. The daily service is in the morning. It 
consists of bathing the image, ruhhing its brow with redpowder, 
and offering flowers, burning incense, and waving a light. Ground- 
nuts are the only offering. Immediately to the south of the 
Chandrabhaga temple, enclosed in a solid masonry hall with a flat 
roof, are two small Mahadev temples. The temple nearest to 
Chandrabhaga’s is 5' 9" high and the other is 3' 8" high both with 
shrines about three feet square. The ling in the larger temple is 
six inches high and the ling in the smaller five inches high. These 
temples were built in 1872-73 at a cost of £50 to £60 (Es.oOO- 
600). They have no ministrant. The person who built them 
worships the lings and the food offerings are given to a Koli. 
The temple’s great day is ' Shivrdtra in Mtigh or February-March 
when the ahhisheh or water-pouring is performed, hymns are recited, 
and Brahmans fed. 

Close to the south of Ahalyabai’s Ram and separated from it by 
the ilahadvdr landing is the temple of Murlidhar or Dwarkadhish. 
From outside, the temple, which is entirely built of well dressed 
stone and mortar, looks like a small castle. The temple faces north 
and to the west has the mansion of Sindia. The site of the temple 
is five feet above the level of the road and includes the temple and 
rows of stone corridors on all four sides. On entering the main 
door an opening in the left wall leads to an underground chamber and 
another door leads to an upper-storeyed drum-room or nagdrkhdna. 
The west corridors are walled in and have been turned into a series 
of rooms where the temple movables and other furniture of the 
clerk in charge are kept. In the back or south corridor is an 
almshouse or ««nrtc/(/irtfra supported by Sindia in connection -with the 
temple. The east and north corridors arc open and empty. At the 
south-west corner is a smaller tower like the tower-like* loft used 
as a drum-room. Between the corridors and the temple all round 
is an open space, and at the back of the temple in this space are a 
few flower and some plantain trees. The temple itself is a strong 
building raised on a plinth three feet high. It is in three parts an 
audience hall or sahhdimnndap, an antechamber, and a shrine. The 
audience hall is built of stone and has a stone roof resting on twent j^- 
four stone pillars in four rows of six each of which two on the 
south side are pilasters. From the pillars of the two outer rows 
arches rise in a colonnade ; the inner rows of pillars have no arches. 
The floor of the hall is not j)avcd but cowdunged. At the south 
end of the audience hall on a 2' 6" higher level and reached by two 
stone steps a short antechamber .six feet square opens into the shrine. 
In this chamber a bell is hung from a crossbeam and near the 
bell is kept a large brass plate in which worshij^pers throw their 
mite, the ministrant ringing the bell and calling ‘ The money paid 

by (donor’s name) has been received in heaven.’ The east and 

west walls of the antechamber have niches and a door in the south 
wall leads down into the shrine. On either side of the door is a 
stone figure of Jaya and Vijaya the two giant door-keepers. These 
figures wliich are 2'8"high are four-armed and stand on stone pedestals. 

B 1’25 — ,">7 
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The figure on the east side of the door is standing with the left 
leg across the right, and resting on the toes ; the west figure has the 
right leg crossed. The east figure holds in its left hand a conch shell 
and a cluh and in the right hand a disc and a wheel. The west figure 
has a conch and a cluh in the right hand and a disc and a wheel in 
the left hand. The shrine is 9' 0" square, and stone-paved like the 
antechamber. In the east and west walls are two latticed windows. 
The east wall has another opening on a largo niche used as a bed 
chamber, and furnished with a small bedstead, bedding, and pillows. 
The ceding of the shrine is boarded. The throne or smhdsaii is 
3' 5" high and divided into two parts a small upper part and a lower 
part which forms the base and stretches from the east to the west 
wall. Over the throne are four arched posts, the front plated with 
silver and richly ornamented, especially the arch work and the front 
of the throne. The plating extends 4' 8" from east to west and in 
height from the bottom of the throne almost to the ceiling. The 
frame work within the arches is the holy of holies in which the 
chief deities arc placed. Murlidhar or Dwarkadhish is in the 
middle and his beloved Radha and Satyahhama on either side. 
Murlidhar’s image is of smooth shining black stone ; the two female 
figures which are exactly alike are of white marble. Murlidhar’s 
which is about 1' 4" high stands on a pedestal and on either side 
has, cut out of the same stone as the image and the pedestal, the 
figures of two standing Gopdls or shepherds one above the other 
with folded hands each about six inches high. Murlidhar has four 
arms, holding in the right upper and lower hands a club and conch 
and in the left upper and lower hands a disc and wheel. He wears 
a coat and a shouldercloth ; his waistcloth is shown by plated silver; 
he wears a silver crown, and all his weapons are coated with silver. 
The two female images stand eleven inches high and wear the 
ordinary female dress. In front of the images is a pair of brass 
sandals and a shuUrirdm. To the right is a squatting marble figure 
of a woman 1' lO" high intended to represent Daulatrav Sindia’s wife 
Bayjabai who built the temple, endowed it, and put her figure in 
it in imitation of Ahalyabai's in Ramchandra's temple. To the left 
of the central group are white marble images of Ganpati and 
Garud. Ganpati is a sitting figure four-armed, holding a rosary in 
one hand and an elephant’s goad in another. Of the second pair 
one has the palm closed and the other is open ^vith nothing in it. 
The image of Garud is kneeling and holds a cocoanut with both hands. 

The spire is of brick and mortar. It is star-shaped at the 
base ; above a row of elephants runs round the entire spire ; 
above the elephants arc small niches in which different deities 
were painted but arc now mostly defaced. At the top arc two 
globes one above the other with a brass pinnacle. The temple 
was built in 1849 at a cost of £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) by Bayjabai 
the wife of Daulatrav Sindia (1795-1827) and the adoptive mother 
of Junkoji Sindia. At tlie opening ceremony thousands of Brahmans 
Wore feasted and the whole ceremony is said to have cost about 
£7500 (Rs. 75,000). 

Two services arc held daily. At the morning service just before 
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sunrise a lighted muslin torch is waved round Murlidhar’s face and 
songs are sung. After the light-waving the feet of the images are 
washed, the faces wiped with a wet cloth, sandal-paste is applied to 
Murlidhar and redpowder to his wives, and flowers are thrown over 
their feet.^ A food offering is made from food brought from the 
alms-house. In the evening the feet are not washed hut fresh 
sandal-paste is aj^plied and garlands are tied. Burning camphor is 
waved, songs are sung, and sugared milk is offered. The door of 
the sleeping chamber is opened and the worship ends. On the bright 
eleventh of every month the images are washed bathed in the five 
nectars and dressed in fresh garments. On the dark elevenths fresh 
garments are used hut the images are simply wiped with a wet cloth. 
The three great da 3 ’s of this temple are, the fifth of the dark 
half of Jyeshth or June -July, Gokiilashtami the dark eighth of 
Shrdvan or July-August, and Basra the bright tenth of Ashvin 
or Septemher-October. The dark fifth of Jyeshth or June- July is 
kept as a holiday, as the images were installed on that day. The 
images are bathed and clothed in fresh garments and a few 
Brahmans are fed. During the first eight daj's of the dark half of 
Shrduaii the images are clothed every daj' in new garments. The 
service is the same as on ordinarj" daj's. Every evening a kathekari 
discourses on some P uranic legend to the accompaniment of music. 
The audience hall is well lighted, silk curtains are drawn all round, 
and the temple wears a holiday appearance. At midnight on the 
night of GuJiulashtami the dark eighth of Shrdvan or July-August 
Krishna’s birth is celebrated by a discourse and by throwing red- 
powder and incense. On the ninth a number of Brdhmans are fed; and 
at night the sandals of the god are carried in a palanquin in a torch- 
light procession round the town. On Basra Day the images are dressed 
in new clothes and ornaments ; and the morning ser\-ice includes the 
bathing of the images. In the afternoon the god’s sandals are 
carried in a palanquin outside the town, and then back in a 
procession round the town. The ministrant is a Devrukha Brahman 
who gets an annuitj' of £6 (Us. GO) from Sindia : and the receipts 
which come to about £12 lOs. (Rs. 125) arc credited to the state. 
The total cost of the temple including four drummers, messengers, 
a Puran reader, and a clerk amount to about £22 10s. (Rs. 225) a 
month. This includes the maintenance of an alms-house at which 
twelve Brahmans are fed five of them outsiders. The temple 
Puran-rcader reads the Rania^'an or jMahabharat during eight 
months in the j'ear and during the raius in addition reads the 
Bhagvat Puran in the mornings. 

On the hoi}' round or jirmlakshina road at the corner of the lane 
which comes out from behind the temple of Vithoba is the Chophala 
temple bounded on the east, west, and south b\' the public road and 
on the north by a narrow lane. The temple looks old and faces west. 
It is in three parts, a front court or sahhumandap, a central shrine, 
and a back court corresponding to the front court. The plinth of 
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the front court is 2' 1" and is higher than the floor of the shrine 
and the hack court. The front court (30' 9" x 17' 5") is built of 
dressed stone and mortar and has a flat roof of solid masonry resting 
on eight stone pillars and four pilasters all with arches. At the 
north and south ends are four arches two on each side and three 
each in the front and hack rows. The roof is not continuous as the 
space between each set of four pillars has a separate roof. The four 
pilasters are in the front wall of the shrine. The court floor is 
stone-paTed and in the middle has a round slab called the Stage Slab 
or rangs/iila on which pilgrims sing and dance. Between this slab 
and the shrine door is a stone engraving of a tortoise. A low door 
(3' 4" X 1' 8") leads to the shrine 10' 6" square and 6' 6" high at the 
sides. It is built of solid masonry, has a stone-paved floor and a 
slightly domed ceiling with the appearance of round tiers narrowing 
towards the top. There is a small brick latticed opening in the 
north wall and a back door (4'x2') opening into the hack 
court. The objects of worship in the shrine are the Yishnu- 
Panchayatan or images of Yishnu, Amba, Ganpati, Mahadev, and 
Surya. Yishnu’s is a standing black stone image 2' 9" high, smooth, 
and polished, the right leg crossing the left and restiug on tiptoe 
and the hands holding a stone flute. On either side of Yishnu, 
carved out of the same block as the image itself, a standing 
milkmaid or gopi holds a flj'whisk and has a cow hung at her 
feet. Yishnu wears a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a turban with 
tinsel borders. Behind and to the right of Yishnu a black slab 
(1' 9" X 1') stands on a stone, resting against the back wall of the 
shrine. On this slab is an engraving of Surya, a spirited seven-headed 
horse dragging a chariot with the Sun seated in it. The Sun wears a 
crown and has a halo with shooting rays of light round his face. 
Behind and to the left of Yishnu is the goddess Ambabai a two-feet 
high black stone standing image of a woman with eight arms four 
on each side. In her four right hands Amba holds a trident, a sword, 
a discus, and the tail of a butialo, and in the left four, a shield, 
an hourglass-.shaped tabor or damne, a club, and the toplock of the 
buffalo demon Mahishasur. The image shows the goddess in the 
act of killing the demon who had hid himself in the body of a 
buffalo on whose back one of the feet of the goddess rests. The 
severed head of the buffalo lies on one side at her foot. The goddess 
holds the demon's toplock and appears to pull out his trunk from 
the body of the buffalo. Behind, and to the right of Yishnu, is a 
squatting Ganpati two feet high four-armed and empty-handed and 
seated on a block of stone. In front of Amba is JMahadev 
represented by aG’w^twofeet high set in a large case or shdlunkha. 
In addition to the.se are three other images of Maruti, Khandoba, 
and near Ganpati a sitting Garud 2' 2" high with folded hands. 
ISIaruti’s is a rough standing black stone figure three feet high with 
the right arm raised and the left resting on the waist. Khandoba’s 
i.s a standing figure 1' G" high engraved on a slab. The back court 
is twenty feet long by fourteen wide. All the side arches are walled 
in and the whole turned into a room occupied by the temple ministrant 
with a small door at the buck in the middle arch. The spire, which 
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is squat and weather-beaten with empty niches, ends in a large 
globe with a wooden pinnacle at the top. 

The temple ministrant is a Brahman kept by the Badya family 
in charge of the temple. He performs the morning service which 
consists of washing the images, applying sandal-paste, offering 
flowers, waving lights, and offering food brought from the Badva’s 
house. This temple is said to have been built about 1770 at a cost 
of about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) by one Harayan Nakhre of Indapur. 
Harayan came as a pilgrim, and slept in the temple where Vithoba 
appeared to him in a dream and told him to go and live with a 
Badva whom the god named. To assure Narfli'an that his dream 
was true Yithoba tied a quantity of wheat and four coppers in 
IVarayan’s shouldercloth. On awaking Karayan went to the Badva 
named by Yithoba who welcomed him under orders from the god 
who had also visited the Badva. It happened that the offering of 
food which the Badva carried on behalf of Narayan could not, on 
account of the crowds of pilgrims, be laid before the god. Jfarayan 
was unhappy, but Yithoba again appeared to him in a dream and 
told him not to be distressed saying that he would be well pleased if 
Nardyan built a temple of Yishnu and the four other deities that 
make the punclidyatan. 

Padmavati’s temple is about half a mile outside and to the west 
of the town in a pond of that name which is dry during the fair 
weather. The pond and the temple were built by Sakuvarbai, wife 
of Yashvantrav Pavar, chief of Dhar about the year 1778. The 
pond is about 1200' long by 450' wide and has its four sides built of 
solid masonry, with steps or landings on the north south and east 
sides. The wall on the west has a number of sluices and a large 
opening 360' wide for admitting storm-water. The temple is built 
on a platform (58' 9"x55'x8' 3") of solid masonry in the bed of 
the pond It is reached by a masonry bridge (78' x II' x 8' 3"), which, 
supported on four narrow arches, runs from the masonry 
platform to the nearest landing place on the east corner. At the 
east or entrance end of the bridge are two masonry pillars with 
niches for oil lamps. One of these pillars eleven feet high is ruined 
and the other eighteen feet high is in good repair. To the left, in a 
niche in the east landing, is a rough stone image of Ganpati smeared 
with redlead. The bridge leads to the platform on which is the 
temple with a 2' 6" plinth and so built as to leave ten to twelve feet 
of the platform open all round for the holy circuit or pradaktshina. 
The temple consists of an antechamber and a shrine. The 
antechamber is a solid masonry room fifteen feet square. It has 
four doors, those in the north, cast, and south walls opening on 
the open platform, and the door in tlic west wall leading to the shrine. 
The doors are 4' 9 " high by 2' 4" wide, and, except that which leads 
into the shrine and has shutters, all are open. Almost opposite the 
north and south wall doors the platform is reached by stone stairs 
from the pond bed. The four corners of the antechamber are turned 
into niches but their upper parts look like joined arches, wide 
enough to reach the arches on the doorways, so as to give the inside 
roof a domed appearance, after turning the square into an octagon. 
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The roof is domed and is made of eight belts narrowing to the top. 
Outside the roof has a flat surface of soKd plastered masonry with 
short turret walls and figures of saints. The floor of the ante- 
chamber is paved -with stones and has in the centre a flat round stone 
with a Marathi inscription which may be translated ; 

The pond and temple of Padma'vati built and offered to the 
goddess by Sakurarba'i wife of Yashvantra'v Pava'r on Sunday 
the fifth of the bright half of Vaisha'kh (AprU-May) in Shak 1700, 
the cycle year being Vilambi. 

The cost of the buildings is estimated at £7000 (Rs. 70,000). The 
shrine which is built of solid masonry is eleven feet square with a 
paved floor about a foot lower than the antechamber. The image 
is a woman’s bust two feet high cut out of black trap; the 
features are regular with copper moulds for eyes and a bare head. 
The image wears no clothes, and the whole bust is thickly covered 
with redlead. The bust is set on an ornamental stone pedestal 
3' 6" long, 2' 6" broad, and 2' high. On either side of the image in 
the corner is a stone slab on which cobras are carved and covered 
with redlead. Over the shrine is a quadrangular spire in three tiers 
with side niches containing figures of gods now much out of repair. 
Over the spire is a wooden pinnacle. 

The daily worship consists of the usual morning service of bath, 
redpowder, flowers, and food offering performed by an agent of the 
Badvds. The Nine Nights or navrdtra festival in the bright half of 
Ashvin or September-October is held with great show. A bamboo 
frame is hung in front of the image, and under this frame, in front 
of the pedestal, the floor is strewn with a layer of earth two to three 
inches thick in which wheat is sown and allowed to sprout ; from 
the bamboo frame hang flower garlands and strings of fried wheat- 
flour cakes or kadahnis reaching to the floor. During the holidays 
one garland is added every day by the temple priest ; and other 
people add their own strings of wheat-cakes in fulfilment of vows or 
when the goddess is their family deity. Except that on the tenth 
or Basra Day an offering of some sweets and rice is made the rest 
of the service is the same as on ordinary days. Another great festival 
is the night of the full-moon of Ashvin or Scptember-October, five 
days after the Basra, when numbers of people sing devotional songs 
or bhnjans at the temple to the accompaniment of cjnnbals. The 
devotees keep up all night singing and drinking milk, and those who 
can afford it let off fireworks. The offerings to the goddess are 
common salt in crystals, oil, jvdri or wheat flour, pounded jvdri 
grain, groundnuts, dry dates, and sugarcandy. These offerings are 
said to be made to please the goddess, that she may avert from her 
votaries diseases, especially skin affections over wliich the goddess is 
said to have control. The revenue of the temple is farmed yearly 
by the Badva for £1 (Rs. 10) and the receipts vary from £1 to £1 
10s. (Rs. 10-l.j). 

At the north end of the town close to the trenches for male 
pilgrims and about 300 feet west of Ambabai is the temple of Vyas 
the reputed author of the ilahabharat an old building in a mud 
and stone enclosure (100'x88'). At the north-east corner of the 
enclosure is a masonry well, whose water is much used for 
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drinking. On the north is a small temple or shrine with a standing 
image of Maruti with folded hands and besmeared with redlcad. 
On the west is a ruined rest-house used by Bairagis and religious 
beggars. In the middle of the enclosure is the temple of Yyas on a 
plinth three feet higher than the rest of the enclosure and 5h feet 
above the level of the read. The temple is in two parts a hall and 
a shrine. The mnndcq) or hall ( 19' x 14' x 9') is 19^ paces east and 
has a flat mud roof resting on eight wooden posts. Its floor is not 
paved and it is partly walled on the north and south sides. A door 
(3' 6"x 2') on the west leads to the shrine 9' square and 10' high 
with a plastered conical roof but no spire. The shrine has in a 
niche (3' 4"x2' 5"x 1' 2") an image of Vyas 2' 4" high sitting on 
a stone pedestal (1' 10"x 1' 4"x 7") with his right thigh crossing 
the left. Vyas’s left hand rests on his thigh and shows the tracery 
of a book ; the fingers of the right hand are drawn together as if 
holding a pen ; and the head has the tracery of a skullcap. The 
Badvas of Vithoba’s temple are the priests of this temple and 
send an agent to conduct the worship. The worship consists of a 
morning service and a light-waving or drti in the evening. The 
morning ser\-ice has nothing pecidiar, but, as Vyas the author of the 
Mahdbharat is regarded as a special patron of the twice-born, many 
Brahmans worship the image every day, and many more ■visit the 
temple daily. All worship is over by twelve after which the image is 
dressed in a silk-bordered waistcloth and a skullcap and then visitors 
can only bow to the god from a distance. In the evening a liglit is 
waved and songs are sung. The only groat day of this temple is the 
full-moon of Kdrtik or October -November when the five-nectar 
worship is ofiered in the early morning.^ During the first ten days 
oiJyeshth or June- July the Brahmans of Vithoba’s temple hold large 
feasts in this temple. The Bhagvat is read in the mornings. The 
temple was built by one Jotipant and the rest-houses were built 
about fifty years ago. 

Takpithya Vithoba’s temple is a mud-roofed house in a lane about 
22-5 feet west of the great temple of Vithoba. The temple which 
is built of stone and mud consists of an anteroom and a shrine. Both 
the rooms are raised on a plinth 2' 8" higli and have in front a roofless 
mud and stone platform (14' x 8'). The anteroom (8' 9" x 8' 7" x 8') 
faces west and opens into the shrine by a small side door in its 
south wall. It contains a black stone image of Maruti 2' 4 " high 
standing on a stone. The small low door (4' 5"x2') in the south 
wall of the anteroom leads to the dark shrine (10' 5"x4' 8"x 
7' 3") with at its west end images of Vithoba and Eakhumai. 
Vithoba a rough blackstone imago 3' 11" l.igh stands on a plain 
block of stone with hands akimbo. The right hand holds a wlieel 
and the left a conch, and on the head is a crown. On Vithoba's left 
stands Rakhumai, a small black stone image of a woman two feet 
high standing on a raised mud and brick platform. At the cast end 
of the shrine a raised mud platform or ota 1' 3" high and 2' 5" broad 
stretches along the entire width of tho room. On this platform 
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which is called the shejghar or bedchamber of the god alow bedstead 
is usually kept. 

The temple priest a Bad va is its owner. Only one service is held in the 
morning when the image is bathed, sandal paste is applied, flowers and 
flower garlands are offered, the drti light is waved, camphor and 
incense sticks are burnt, and a food offering is made. The yearly 
receipts of the temple average about £-5 (Rs. 50) chiefly from 
pilgrims who make vows in the name of this Yithoba, and if their 
wishes are fulfilled, offer cash, millet flour, and buttermilk. The 
temple is said to have been built in 1618 (S. 1540) by Radhabai 
an old Brahman widow and a great devotee of Yithoba. She 
was in the habit of taking a quantity of buttermilk and millet flour 
or tdkpith as an offering for Yithoba ; and, whenever crowded out or 
otherwise unable to make her offering, she used to fast. Once she 
was crowded out for fifteen days during the whole of which she ate 
nothing. Yithoba took pity on her and appearing to her in a 
dream, told her to open her eyes and make her usual offering. On 
opening her eyes the old lady saw this Yithoba and installed him in 
the place where the image now stands. 

Close to Datta’s landing and the Dattatraya temple, at the corner of 
the pradakshina or holy-round road as it passes by the parapet wall 
between the Chandrabhaga and Datta landings, is a modern temple of 
Batteshvar' Mahadev built about 1870 by the Komtis of Pandharpur. 
The temple is of solid masonry -nith a five feet plinth. It consists of 
an audience haU or sabhdmandap (16' x 8')^ and a shrine (ff x 8'), both 
with masonry roofs, the roof of the hall resting on six stone pillars. 
In the middle of the shrine is a line/ in a shdhtnkha (2'x V 6"x 9"). 
The daily worship is performed in the forenoon by a Brahman 
agent of the Pandharpur Komtis. The temple proceeds go to the 
Kolis. On the MahdsJdvrutm Day in February -March the Komtis 
hold a festival at the temple like that performed at Mallikarjun’s 
temple but with less show and noise. Only tho ahhkhek, the bath, 
and the bathing with five nectars are performed. 

Beri’s MahadcA* is a small temple on the holy round road about 
500 feet to the south-east of Kala Maruti’s. The temple faces east 
and lies in a small enclosure (50' x 30') . It is a simple stone-built 
chamber (9'x9'x7') with trvo doors in tho front or north and 
cast walls, each 4 ' high by 2' 3" wide. Tho chamber has 
a masonry roof slightly domed inside and plastered anti flat 
outside. In the middle of the chamber is a Umj which Avith 
its case is about a foot higli. The floor is paA'cd and round tho 
shdlunkhci is a ridge of cement about six inches high to lead to the 
north all water poured oA'cr the Vnig. In front of the ling is a 
seated stone bull about a foot high. The daily wor.^hip is 
performed in the morning by a Brahman. IIo bathes tho ling, 
rubs it with sandal-paste and rice grain.s, throAv.s flowers OA'er 
it and makes it an offering of molasses or groundnuts. The 


* The temple waa calleil Batteshvar as it was built out ofj the discount or baita 
received by Komtis from their constituents. 

- JJuring four months in the year this hall is used as an octroi station'by the 
Pandharpur municipality. 
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temple proceeds amounting to about 10s. (Rs. 5) a year are taken 
by Kolis. The only holiday is Shivrutra the dark thirteenth of 
ildgh or February -March. On this day the Brahman holds a 
somewhat longer serrdce the chief rite in which is a water-pouring 
or ahhishek over the ling while Brahmans recite Vedic htunns. 
li^ext day the Brahman feeds two or three Brahmans in honour of 
the god. The temple was buUt about 1785 by K.shetrapal Beri a 
native of Pandharpur. Though it is generally called after him the 
real name of the god is Bhadreshvar Mahadev. 

On the pmdukshina or hoh’-round road to the south-west of the town 
about 600 feet north-west of Beri’s Mahadev lies Kala Maruti’s temple 
a ruined building more like a hut than a temple. It faces north-east 
and is in two parts a tiled room or hall ( 16' x 13' x 7') and behind it a 
shrine (7' 6" x 6' x 7'). The roof of the hall, which is open on the north 
and east, rests on seventeen wooden posts. The shrine which is 
entered by a door (5'x2') with latticed shutters has a conical 
plastered roof but no spire. The floor of the hall is paved with 
stone ; that of the shrine is cowdunged and has a raised seat or ota, 
on either side. Maruti’s is a black stone standing image about two 
feet high, the right knee bent a little, the left hand resting on the 
hip, and the right arm raised. The image is thickly covered 
with oil large quantities of which are poured over it every Saturday. 
Near Mdruti stands a rough stone image with folded hands of 
Jambu Mali the gardener of Ravan who was killed by Maruti. 
The shrine was built by a poor Brahman Ramchandra in 1799 and 
the hall by a Bombay Bhatia about 1860. The worship is done 
once a day by an agent of the Badvas, who farm the yearly revenue 
of the temple for about £2 (Rs. 20). The only yearly holiday is 
the full-moon of Ohnitra or Maroh-April which is believed to be the 
monkey god's birthday. On this day one of the Badvas worships 
the image, bathes it with milk, curds, honey, clurifled butter, and 
sugar, and drosses it in a new waistcloth. Next day lie feeds 
four or flve Brahmans in honour of the god. Accoi’ding to one story 
this Maruti is said to have been established here for the success of 
his mission by the devotee Bhanudas, before he started for Vijaynagar 
to bring back Titliobab Everv Vaikari or time-keeping pilgrim visits 
the temple, and every gang of pilgrims when making the holy round 
stands in front of the temple and repeats a few of Tukardm’s 
verses. This mark of respi'ct shown by Viirkaris is peculiar to this 
Maruti and is probably due to its legendary connection with the 
bringing of Yithoba. Unlike other Marutis this image is never 
covered with redlcad. 

Close to the ilahildwir gate about 100 feet west of Ptamchandra’s 
temple is Tambda Maruti's which is considered the original Maruti of 
Pandharpur and is the most ijopular. The temple is a single-roomed 
masoni’y building outside the 5Iahadvar thoroughfare. In front of the 
temple is a hall (8'x 8'x 12') with a masonry roof, on which, facing 
the shrine, is a stone bull or A'andi brought from some ruined temple of 
Mahadev with cobras cut in relief on each side resting on two rough 
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Stone pillars and two pilasters and a paved floor. In tlie east wall a 
door (4'x 2' 3") opens into the shrine (9' x 9' X lO'j with a masonrv 
roof consisting of slabs arranged in squares the upper squares smaller 
than the lower, and gradually ending in a single square keystone. 
In an arch (7'x9') in the shrine is a standing Maruti six feet high 
its features hid in a coating of redlead and oil. The image has two 
hands, the left hand resting on the hip and the right holding 
the tail. At the foot of the niche is a slab carved into a 
cobra. In addition to the chief image the temple has eleven 
other images of Maruti cut in relief on the .sides of each 
of the front pillars which support the hall roof and one on each 
pilaster. It is lucky to visit eleven [Marutis every day and for 
convenience eleven are grouped here in one temple. The ministrant 
is a Gurav. He docs the ordinary morning service at about sunrise. 
In the evening he waves a light in front of the image to the 
accompaniment of songs. Other residents of the town including 
Brahmans worship the god and many visit the temple every day. 
The temple has only one yearly holiday or festival, the full- 
moon of Chttitra or March-April, which is regarded as 
the god’s birthday. The god is supposed to have been born at 
sunrise. Therefore an hour or so before sunrise many people gatlier 
round the temple, a Haridas preaches a sermon or kafha relating 
the circumstances of the birth, and at sunrise redpowder and 
the fragrant hiika powder are sprinkled in honour of the birth, 
and powdered ginger and sugar are handed to all present. During 
the forenoon, after the Gurav's worship, the god is worshipped bv 
Brahmans engaged for the occasion. The Brahmans’ worship 
includes the bathing of the image with a continuous stream or ahhishd-, 
then with a mixture of the five nectars sugar, honey, clarified butter, 
curds, and milk, and then the usual ofieiings of flowers and food. 
The image is coated with redlead mixed with oil. Next day a 
number of Bnilimans are fed. The yearly receipts of the temple 
amounting to about T-I (Rs.-oO) go to the Gurav. The temple is said 
to have been built by the celebrated Ramdas Svami, the religious 
teacher and guide of the great Shivaji (1627-lOSO). The temple 
was repaired about 1730 by one Pandhre, and again about 18o.j by 
Yashvantrav a Haidarahad noble. All classes of Hindus visit this 
temple on wedding occasions. The bridegroom,' before going to the 
bride’s for the marriage ceremony, visits this Maruti, hows low 
before it, and lays a copper and a set of betel leaves and nuts in front 
of the image. 

Next door to the west of [Murlidhar's temple is Gariclui or the 
Quartz [Muhadev’s a small ruiiu'd temple of little importance. It is 
in a small yard (54' x 45') and face.s east. In the south-east corner 
of the yard is a 2 )ipal tree, and under it a rough redlead Maruti. 
At the south-west end are two ruined buildings used hv beggars 
and ascetics. The temple which i.s of stone and cement includes a hall 
(33' X 23') and a shrine. The hull i.s of ma.sonry its flat plaster 
roof resting on eleven stone pillars unci three* pilasters. The floor is 
paved and in the middle has a small stone bull (2' X 2') on a pedestal 
eight inchc's high. In front of the* bull is a .small Mahadev. 
Ill the luntli wall of the hall four windows Icjok on the liigli read 
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leading to the Mahadvur landing. A door (4'8"x2'6'') leads down 
by one step to the shrine (9'x 9'x 12'), in the middle of which is a 
luuj in a case (!' 7" x 1' X ti") both cut out of one white marble slab 
from which the god takes his name of Garicha. The white slab is set 
in a larger black stone case (4' G''x2'x2'). The spire which is 
star-shaped and thirty-three feet high rises in four tiers. In the 
lowest tier are figures of the bidl, in the second and third are the 
different incarnations of Vishnu, and at the top is a globe surmounted 
by a wooden pinnacle. The whole is ruined and weather-beaten and 
the figures are broken in many places. The god is worshipped every 
forenoon bj' a priest sent by the temple committee. The only festival 
is on the great Shivrdtra the dark thirteenth of Mctgh or Tebruary- 
jMarch. On this day a special service is performed including the 
water-pouring or ahhuhek and the five-nectar or panchdmrit bath. 
Next day a number of Brahmans are fed at the expense of the 
temple committee. The yearly receipts of the temple amount to 
about lOi'. (Its. o ) which are taken by Kolis. Some ascetics and beggars 
generally live in the temple and during the four rainy months or 
chdtunnds a Purdn reading is generally held in the hall. The 
temple was built by the second Peshwa Bajirdv (1720-1740). 

On a mound on the river bank in the north of the town, about 200 
paces south of the road which leads to the town after cros.<ing the 
river, is Lakhubai's temple. It is a masonry building including a 
hall and a shrine. The hall (21' X 17' X 9') is of stone and cement and 
has a plinth six feet high reached by four stone steps. The roof is 
flat and of solid masonry. Three of the sides are arches springing 
from four stone pillars and the fourth or east face is open. In tlic west 
wall a door (4' 0 " x 2') leads to the .shrine. Of several wall niches 
only two to the north and south of the shrine door have images. The 
south niche contains a rough image of ilaruti two feet high thickly 
coated with redlead. The north niche contains a rough sitting image 
of Ganpati. two feet high, the features hid under redlead and with 
the lower pair of hand.s resting on his tliigh. The shrine, which is 
nearly eight feet square, is on the same level as the hall, and its 
floor like the hall floor is of masonry. It has a slightly domed 
masonry roof about twelve feet high in the centre. Two small holes, 
one in the north and the other in the south wall, admit light and 
air. In the west wall a niche (7' x 6' x 4' (4 ) contains a plain black 
stone sitting image of the goddess Lakliubai raised on a stone 
pedestal (4' x 2 b''x2'). The image sits cros.s-legged and has four 
arms, the lower two resting on the thighs and each of the upper pair 
holding two elephants overhead. The hem of a robe and some 
ornanieiit.s round the neck and wrists arc roughly shown. To the 
left of Lakliubai outside the large niche, is a rough image of the 
sun riding in a chariot drawn by a seven-headed hor.se with a 
charioteer on the box. In front of the goddess is a large block on 
which is set a round stone covered with redleael. The round stone, 
which is still worshipped with Lakhubai, is called tdndla and is 
.said to have rejn'esented the goddess before the pre.sent image was 
made. A wooden bar like the horizontal bar in Yithoba’s temple is 
thrown across the whole length of the chamber in front of the iuian’e, 
and vi.sitors have to pass under it to reach the goddess. The temple 
.spire i.s squat thirtec-n feet high with no ornament. It is surrounded 
by a brick and mortar globe and ha-s a wooden pinnacle. The daily 
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■worship is performed in the forenoon by a Brahman who pays a 
certain sum and takes the ofi'erings. The rites have nothing special, 
except that the final offering is of cooked food which the Brahman 
brings from his house. The temple great days are the nine days 
before Basra in the bright half of Ashvm or September -October. 
As in other temples of goddesses a square bamboo frame is hung 
from the roof and flower garlands twined in the frame hang down to 
the floor where is an earthen waterpot. Near the waterpot a bed 
of earth is heaped and wheat gro^\^l on it. A light is kept burning 
night and day during this festival, and, except that low class women 
do not come and sing and dance and that no blood sacrifice is offered, 
the rites are the same as in Ambabai’s temple. On the Aslivin or 
September -October full-moon five days after Basra, a number of 
Brahmans meet in the temple at night and watch singing playing 
and drinking boiled milk. During the first ten days of the bright 
half of Ji/eshih or May-June a number of Brahmans are fed in the 
temple. The yearly income of this temple which amounts to about 
£1 10.S. (Rs. lb) is taken by the Badvds. Some waj-faring ascetics 
live in the hall and the place has a bad name as a haunt of gamblers 
and hemp-smokers. The temple legend is that Lakshmi once 
quarrelled with her husband Yishnu and being ofl’ended came to the 
spot then known as Dindirvan and sat on the bank of a pond. 
Yishnu followed her and they made friends. Some time later, at the 
request of Yithoba’s devotee Pundlik, she came with her husband, 
Yishnu being Yithoba and Lakshmi Lakhubai. The temple was built 
by one Dhondbhat Katke about 1780 on the site of a smaller Hemad- 
panti temple at a cost of £800 (Rs. 8000). To ensure success in their 
journey to Tuljapur in the Nizdm’s dominions, sixty miles north-east 
of Pandharpur, pilgrim parties generally halt in this temple for a day 
and live in the hall before starting on their journey. 

On a nuich-frcqucntcd road near the Kumbhar landing almost 
opposite llolkar's mansion and Ramchandra’s temple is Amriteshvar 
!Mahadev’s which i.s in groat local repute and is almost as popular as 
l^Iallikarjun’s. The wludo temple is of masonry and includes a hall 
and a shrine. In front of the hall a porch has been lately added. 
On either side of the temple arc corridors, the south corridors some- 
times used bv beggars and the north by a Brahman priest. These 
corridors are of brick and mortar with a flat earthen roof. The 
front hall or portico is a wooden structure with flat earthen roof 
resting on wooden posts. The roof is higher than the roof of the 
original hall of the temple and the space between them is used as a 
drum-room or uia/i'irkhiiixi. The masonry hall ( 66' X 1(7x9 ) has 
a masonry roof supported on eight pillars and twelve pilasters. In 
the middle of the paved flour of tliis hall a round slab called raiujs/iila 
is slightly raised above the general level. At the west end of the 
hall, on cither sid(! of tlie door which opens into the shrine, are 
small rooms. In the north .side room (4' 6 " X 4' 6 " x 8') entered by 
a .small latticed door (4' !»" x 2' 6''j is a case and a litnj of Narmadesh- 
var Maluulev. The south room, which is used for keeping the temple 
biass lamps masks and clothe.s, is of the same size. In the passage 
l)ctwc(‘n the t wo rooms is the stone image of a sitting bull (1 .3 x1 (> ) 
on a pedestal ( T 0" X 2' (>' X 1' 2"). In the north wall of the hall are 
two niches, one with a stone image of a seated four-armed Lakshini- 
Naruyau with Lakshmi oil his left thigh. In the other niche are two 
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plain stone cobras. In the passage between the rooms are two other 
niches, the north wall niche with a rough image of Maruti and the 
south wall niche with a rough stone image of Ganpati. A door (4' 4" X 
2' 4") in the west wall of the hall leads down by three steps to the 
shrine (8'4"x 8' 4"x 13'). The shrine has two latticed openings in 
its north and south walls. There are two niches in these walls one 
to hold the cast-off offerings of the god and the other to hold lights. 
In the middle of the shrine in a case or shdlunkha (4' X 2' 6" X 8') is a 
flat-topped ling ten inches high. The shrine roof is surmounted by a 
plain star-shaped spire thirty-two feet high in three tiers. Topping 
the spire is a globe surmounted by a bz'ass pinnacle. 

The daily service is in the morning. It is preceded by a lamp- waving 
or hdkaddrti with songs at about four in the morning. After the lamp- 
waving the priest removes the covering of the god and the flowers 
ofi'ered overnight and performs the usual worship. After this is 
over outsiders are allowed to worship the god who is so popular that 
worshippers throng at all hours of the day. In the evening the 
priest takes away the flowers, rubs off the sandal-paste marks, and 
puts on fresh paste, offers fresh flowers, and waves a light and sings 
to the accompaniment of a drum and bells. The god is bonnetted 
with a red sackcloth or broadcloth cap as a sign that he retires and 
no more worship takes place. The festivals are much like those at 
Mallikarjun’s temple. In addition a bhajan or h}mn-singing is 
performed every night. On the ShivnUra Day inFcbruary-March after 
a kirfan or katka that is a sermon and song the god’s car is dragged 
round the town. The car is of wood nearly fifteen feet high, and shaped 
at the top like the wooden frame in which family gods are usually kept. 
The car is kept next door to the temple. The original image is not 
taken in the car but a wooden likeness covered by a brass mask. 
The mask is a human face shaded by an open cobra hood and 
encircled by one or two snake coils. On the procession duv the temple 
managers make presents of turbans to musicians, a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a bricklayer, a woodcutter, a Vadar who brings liis caste- 
fellows to drag the car,a Hariihl.'i who preaches and sings, a VUhihaldds 
who is a Jain, and a mace-bearcr. These men are named by the man- 
agers of the temple and are given these presents in return for their 
services on the car day or to the temple. Cocoanuts are distributed 
to the Yadars who drag the car, and to musicians wlio accompany 
the procession. The yearly income of this temple which amounts to 
about 4110 (Rs. lOU) is taken by the Kolis who also take the food 
offerings of the god. The daily wor.sliip is performed by a priest 
ho lives at the temple. lie is paid 4.s. to ti,<. (Rs. 2-3) a month and 
has free lodging. E.vcejjt the otferings of devotees the only source of 
income is tlie rent of the front liall w'hich is let for shops to parched 
gram and other grain sellers. The yearly income from this source 
amounts to £o or £6 (Rs.oO-bU) and is spent by the managers on 
festivals. The temple is said to be as old as the temple 
ot Ivdlbhairav. It was repaired bv one Govind Aaik Keskar about 
I < 80 at a cost of about £800 (Rs.8000). The front hall was 
added about 1810 by a Gosavi merchant who also made the car. 

Gopalpur a small modern hamlet lies about a mile south-east of 
1 andharpur. It contains about twenty-four houses, but its chief 
object of interest is a temple of Gopalkrishnu the scene of a largo 
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gathering of pilgrims on the Atihadh or June -July and the 
Kdrtik or October -Xovember full-moons. The temple is built on a 
lory hill of trap. A few hundred yards to the north is the Bhima, 
and to the we.st separated from it by a road a watercourse called the 
Pushpavati runs north a few hundred yards to meet the Bhima. A orth 
of the temple is an open plain with six ndndruk trees with mud and 
stone platforms built round their trunks ; to the north-east is a well not 
now used, a service piire, a Oanjrati’s temple, and a small masonry 
pond or rdnjan. This pond is said to be the dairy where Yashoda 
the mother of Krishna used to make buttermilk : the Gaiijjati, 
according to this legend, was kept as a sentry. To the cast is a 
short parapet wall built b\' the Pandharpur municipality. To the 
south-east is the village of Gopalpur and to the south are the 
municipal rest-houses, which were used as a relief house during 
the 1876fuuiine. On this side, on the kdiu days in AAiddh or June- 
Jidy and Kdrtilc or October- Xovember, pilgrims returning from 
the ki'da ceremony make little piles of four or five stones and call 
them utarandi in tlie belief that in reward Yithoba will allow them 
to come again to the next year’s fair.^ 

The enclosure is an unroeded cjuadrangle paved with rough stones. 
It is surrounded on the west south and east by solid masonry walls 
of dressed stone laid in mortar and about thirty-four feet high. 
On the quadrangle inside of these walls arc rows of cloisters of 
which the ^^■ulls form the outer limit. The cloisters are made of 
solid masonry arches arranged in a single row and topped with a 
heavy masonry roof. On the north the quadrangle is enclosed by 
a row of similar cloisters but open outside, and overlooking a 
municipal rest-house built outside. There are altogether forty-two 
cloisters but, except during the great fair, few beggars make use 
of them on account of the distance from Pandharpur. Three door- 
ways lead into the quadrangle, the chief entrance (7' 9 " x 4 6") being 
on' the east side facing the shrine of Gopalkrishna's temple. 
Another equally important entrance (9’ lU' X .7 11") is on the 
north. On cither side of tlie third doorway (4' 3''x2') in the south 
wall steep stone stairca.ses lead to the top of tlie cloisters. The north 
entrance is reached by thirty-six stone steps, with a landing at 
the fourteenth step, on a level with whidi, on the right, are three 
masonry cloisters similar to the inside cloi.ster. On the left is 
the municipal rest-house built of mud and bricks with a flat roof 
overlooked by the open cloisters on the north. On I'ither side of the 
entrance but within the enclo.sure, a .solid lamp-pillar of dressed stone 
about twenty-one feet high has niches at intervals for oil lamps. 
Bv the side of these pillars two steep stone staircases lead to the top 
of the cloisters. 

In the quadrangle arc four temples of Gopalkrishna, Bhimakraj- 
Mahadev, Lakshini-Yarayan, and Yarad, and an underground cell 
with masonry walls said to liavc been occupied by Janabai a 
female devotee of Yithoba. Gopalki'ishna’s temph' is near the 
south of the quadrangle and faces east. It is built of masonry with a 
brick and mortar spire, and is rai.sed on two four-sided unequ-d plinths 
one above the other, the louver two feet high of rough stone and the 

1 Of the Icdla hulid; lya an aecoiuit is given below p. tbU. Comjiarc Indian Antiqua- 
ly, XI. lol. 
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upper three feet high of dressed stone. The temple is in two parts 
an audience hall and a shrine lying east and west. Eight steps cut 
into the plinth lead to the hall (25' x 15' x 10') which is topped by a 
flat masonry roof on six stone pillars. The hall all round is 
ornamented at the cornice especially in the west wall. It is walled 
in on three sides and is open to the east. The north wall has two 
niches and three pilasters, the south wall one niche and three 
pilasters and a window (4'x 3'), and the west wall has two pilasters 
and t-s^ o niches one on either side of a door which leads into the 
shrine. The left niche has a rough Ganpati. Outside the roof 
looks continuous, hut from in.side it is in parts, each part being the 
area enclosed within four pillars and called a khan. The roof is 
in the old fashioned Hindu or cut-corner dome which is common in 
Pandharpur even in modern temples. In the middle of the hall, 
slightly above the surrounding pavement, a round slab called 
rangshila bears the following inscription in Marathi : 

The temple was begun on the dark seventh of Ka'rtik 
(October -November) in ."i/tak 1666 (A.D. 1744) in the cycle year 
Bakta'kshi by Sha'mjipant Na'ndivkar son ofAnant, (his) wife 
Gopika'ba i, daughter Bahina ba'i and his nephews Sada shiv and 
Ganga'dhar Viththal. Finished by Gajendra Moreshvar Yashvant. 

A small door 4' 4" liigli by 2' 4' wide opens into the slirinc. 
Hound the lower half of the masonry door frame are rouglily carved 
figures of Hadha holding snakes high overhead : figures of two cow- 
herds Krishna's companions holding maces : two representations of 
a fight between a lion and an elephant in which the elephant is 
worsted ; two figures of the saint Hhringarishi as a man with horns 
squatting on his knees ; and the mythical bird Gandbahiri with 
two necks and two beaks but one body, each beak holding a 
garland or string of pearls. The .shrine, which is nine feet square 
and ten feet high, is on a lower level than the hall. Its floor is 
paved to allow of its being washed, the dirty water passing by a 
hole in the back wall. The room has to be lighted by an oil lamp 
even during the day. The image of Gopalkrishna is about three 
feet high and stands on a stone pedestal about three feet from the 
floor. A wooden bar set across the room, three to three and a half 
feet from the ground, separates the image from ordinary visitors. 
The god has two hands which hold a flute as if in the act of playing. 
He stands on the left foot, the right foot crossing it and resting 
on the toes. On either side of Gopalkri.shna is the figure of a fan- 
holding milkmaid and below arc the figures of a cow and calf. All 
appear carved out of one stone. IhGiiud Gop.ilkrishna arc two 
niches in the W('St wall, and .smaller niches in the north and south 
walls. Near the south-east corner is the opening of a passage now 
blocked which by five steps leads down to a pit about six feet deep 
and plastered all round. At the bottom of the cell is a smaller 
passage about seven feet deep probably to serve as a place of 
refuge in troubled times.^ The spire of this temple is of brick and 

1 The priest's account of the passage is that it leails to an uiuler^goiuut patli U'liieh 
opens into tlic wall built by the god's favourite one K.iniip.itr.i in Mang.Uvcdha in 
the S angli state, about twelve miles south-east of Pandharpur. The god used to visit 
Ki'ioupi'itra liy niglit after tlie last bed- waving or slujiirli .mid used to return before 
tliree in the morning for the dawn wiek-waving or ink'nlarti. 
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mortar and is rather short. It is in three tiers star-shaped at the 
base. The lowest tier consists of a row of elephants many of which 
are broken ; the middle tier contains globes at the four corners, 
mostly out of repair ; and the top tier has small niches with figures 
of saints and some forms of Vishnu. All the figures are damaged 
by weather and apparently by Musalman or other image 
breakers. At the top is a big globe surmounted by a gilt brass 
peak. The god is worshipped twice a day. The morning seryice 
includes the wick-waAdng or Icdkaddrti with songs corresponding to 
the early morning ser^’ice in Vithoba’s temple, followed by the 
morning worship or puja corresponding to the pnja in Vithoba’s 
temple. The morning worship includes the usual washing, dressing, 
sandal-marking, rice-sticking, incense-burning, camphor-waying, and 
food-offering. Xo hjTuns or yerses are recited as the ministrant is a 
Guray. The eyening worship also consists of two services, the incense- 
waving or (/Aapdrtt and the bed-waGng or shejdrti corresponding to 
similar serGces in Vithoba’s temple; but, as in the morning, they follow 
each other in immediate succession. In the incense-waGng the priest 
washes the feet of the image, removes the sandal paste, wipes the face, 
applies fresh sandal, and, if flowers are available, throws them over 
the image and then waves a burning incense stick and camphor to 
the accompaniment of songs. This is at once followed by more 
light-waving accompanied by further songs. 

The only holiday is the GokuJashtann the birthday of Krishna on 
the dark eighth of Shrdvan in July-August. On this day new 
clothes are put on the image, and the priests give a feast, and distri- 
bute powder containing pounded ginger, sugar, grated cocoa-kernel, 
and poppy seed. On this day vi.sitors flock by hundreds and each 
Aisitor places acopper at thefeet of the image, makes a bow, and retires. 
On the Aslaulh or June-July and Ki'nilk or October- November 
full-moons large numbers attend. Those gatherings have nothing 
to do with the worship of the god. but, after the hihr ceremony, most 
people visit this temple. These throe days are the only days when the 
Guray priest.s, who are of seven families with thirteen male members, 
make any income. According to their own account tlie Guravs have 
been the wor.shipj)crs for the last four or five generations. They are 
Marathas by caste ; and their joint yearly income is about £10 
(Rs. 100). A yearly Government grant of 4.s. (Rs. 2) is also paid 
between the 1st and the 20th of .July. 

Mahadev or Rhimakraj’s temple lic.s in the same enclosure to the 
north of G(Ji)alkrishiia’,s of wliich except for tlic s])ire and the absence 
of ornament in the hall it is an exact copy. The stone walls are 
whitewashed. In front of the temple is a small porch (7 x7') with two 
sitting stone bulls about 1' 0" liigh one of them broken. In the hall 
are two //a;/.s, one (2' fl" X V 4"x V fi") set in a niclie in the west 
wall, and the other (-T 10" X 2' fi" x T 7") on tlie pavemc'iit at tho 
north-west corner. The chief linij in the shrine, which is tlu'ce feet 
long two feet broad and (wo feet three indies higli. is covered with 
a hollow brass mask rcprc.scnting Rhimaki'aj the father of Krislina'.s 
wifeRukmini: a cobra coilencirclesthe mask, and the open cobra hood 
shades the head. There are two small niches in the back or south wall 
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of the shrine, one small niche in the east wall and a large niche in 
the west wall, the last for the last day’s flowers. The temple spire 
is star-shaped and uniform throughout up to the pinnacle. The spire 
is in three tiers each with niches and broken figures of saints or 
risiiis. In the topmost tier are nine globes surmounted by a large 
globe at the top. There is no brass pinnacle. The whole is dai'k 
and weather-beaten. The service of the god is performed by the 
Griiravs of Gopalkrishna. The daily services are exactly alike, and 
follow those in Gopalkrishna’s temple. The yearly income is about 
il 10s. (Rs. 15). Those who visit the temple of Gopalkrishna 
afterwards come to this temple and lay down their offerings, usually 
a copper or a handful of rice or jvdri. 

Lakshmi Narayan’s temple to the east of Mahadev’s temple on a 
plinth four feet high is a ruined hut about twelve feet square. It 
has a tiled roof very shaky in parts. In the middle is an old 
nim tree by the side of which is a joint stone figure of Lakshmi- 
Narayan, including its pedestal 1' 10" high and carved out of one stone. 
Narayan’s or the male figure is seated, the right foot hanging low, 
and on his left thigh sits Lakshmi. The god has four arms the 
upper pair holding the wheel and couch in the right and left hands ; 
the right lower arm rests on his thigh and the left lower arm is 
round Lakshmi’s neck. In front of the image is a pair of rock-cut 
sandals. The worship of this temple takes place in the morning and 
evening along with that of Gopalkrishna by the same Guravs. 

Narad’s temple is a small dingy room (10' x 8') in the east cloisters 
facing Gopalkrishna’s temple. Narad’s image is three feet high and 
seated crosslegged. The right hand holds a lute and the left a 
pair of cymbals ; the head is bare, showing a toplock and round it 
a rosary of rudrdksh heads. In the north wall in a niche is a 
mutilated four-armed figure of Kalbhairav of which only the upper 
half is left. The right pair holds a sword aud a tabor and the left a 
begging bowl and a trident. In a niche in the south wall is set a stone 
cobra with open hood. The service of this tem 2 )le is at the same time 
as that of Gopcilkrishna’s. 

Close to the south-east of Gopalkrishna’s temple is the cell of 
Janabdi a devotee of Vithoba. From outside it looks a square 
masonry platform with a tulfi plant in the middle. There are really 
two platforms, a smaller one (5' 8" X 5' 8" x 7”) above a larger one 
(9' X 9' X 8' 8 ') and both surmounted by a tiilsi pillar. At the north- 
cast corner of the lower platform an opening 2' 9" high by 2' wide 
leads by six steejj stone sfiqjs to an outer anteroom (9'x 6 ) varying 
in height from eight feet at the entrance to six in the westeim half. 
Near the bottom of the staircase on the left a door (2' 6"x2') in the 
cast wall of the cell (qjcns into a small cliamber ( I'x 3' X 5 ) which 
is said to liave been Janabfii's cooking room. In the south wall of 
the anteroom a doorway (2' S " x 1' 19 ) leads into an inner chamber 
(7 X 5' X () ). In this chamber close to the cast wall of the cell is a 
cot said to bo (4' fi x 8 X 7") the cot of Janabai.'^ In the ojjcn half 
of the cot, on a stone jiedestal is a black stone image of A ilhoba 


1 This cot i.s not the nricin.al cot l>ch)nc;iug to the eclcliratcd ilcvntce .tanaMi. It 
ia made in native fa.shion and iiaif cuvered i*y old t.ipe ti> make it look old. 
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(2' 4") and a woman’s image (2') which is said to be Jandbai. On 
the cot lies an old quilt which is said to belong to Janabai. 

According to an inscription the temple of Gopalkrishna was built 
in A.D. 1744 by Anant Shamji Dabhade of Talegaon. The temple of 
IMahadcv and the cloisters and enclosure were built by Parshuram 
Angal the famous Satara banker and temple builder. The temple of 
Lakshmi-Aarajmn was built about 1865 by one Datar at a cost of £6 
(Rs. 60). Janabai’s cell is said to have been built at the same time as 
Gropalkrishna’s temple. The rest-houses outside and the temple to the 
north were built by the municipality in 1865-66. The story of the 
temple of Gopalkrishna is that Gopalkrishna or Krishna had 16,000 
milkmaids and eight wives, who, out of respect to Rukmini the chief 
favourite, used to stand whenever she appeared. One day while he 
was living in Dwarka, Krishna sat amusing himself with Radha one 
of the eight favourites, who was sitting on his thigh. Rukmini 
suddenly came in, but remained standing unheeded ; and Radha 
elated with Krishna’s attention offended Rukmini by not rising. 
Taking this to heart, Rukmini left Dwarka and came to Dindirvan 
now known as Pandharpur, and sat near the site of the present 
temple. "When Krishna found that Rukmini had left him, he started 
in search of her with his cattle and cowherds. The mountain of 
Govardhan in Dwarka learning that Krishna was leaving, not 
caring to remain without the god, followed and forms the knoll on 
which the temple is built. The river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna 
also followed the party and settled in Dindirvan, Ganga as the 
Bhima now called Chandrabhaga or Bhagirathi, and Yamuna as 
the Pushpavati. "When Rukmini and Gopalkrishna made friends 
they held a feast on the hillock along with their companions each 
bringing his own food. This gathering or feasting called hUa or 
the mixture is said to have happened twice in Pandharpur ; first on 
the full-moon of Ashcidh or June-July the day on which they 
arrived and again on the full-moon of KdrtiJi or October-Kovomber 
on which Krishna is believed to have died. In Pandliarpur Jetilus 
are often held especially during the rainy months. The tliirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters of the tenth section of the Bhagvat Puran 
tell how Krishna called this social gathering. When this chapter is 
read at I’andharpur the people tlirow in the air quantities of parched 
maize and then eat it, in imitation of the picnic of Krishna and the 
milkmen. For the same reason the Badvas dine together in 
fShruKoi or July-August in Vithoba’s temple and in Gopalpiir diiterent 
bands of pilgrims in difierent places hold /{lih'is during the AvliddJi 
or June-July and tlic Kurtlk or October-Noveiuber fairs. The 
headman reads a few verses from the Bhagvat Purcin suitable to tlie 
occasion, and an earthen jiot of parched maize mixed with curds 
lumg from the branch of a tree is broken by a stone and the contents 
are .scrambled for and mixed with large quantities of parclied maize. 
A soinewluit similar ceremonj' called GovardhuTi sometimes takes 
]jlace during the reading of the Blulgvat in whicli it is described. 
< )ii this occasion parched maize is mixed with curds heap('d into a 
mound like the Govardhan hill and in tlie lieup blanches of w ild trees 
are fixed. Before the moimtaiii are laid the usual offerings, and the 
people present eat up the hill. 
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On Datta's steps or landing about 2000feet south of Chandrabhdga’s 
temple, is Datta’s, Dattatraya’s, or Yipra’s Math, a temple though 
called a monastery. Between it and Chandrabhaga’s temple the bank 
has a parapet wall built by the lastPeshwaBajiray (1796-1817), and 
the road along these temples which is used by pilgrims for the circuit 
is paved with flag stones. The temple is the front or cast half of a 
large building with two quadrangles. The front half is seyon feet 
above the road, and the plinth of the building is 2' 6" higher. The 
front of the building has a paved quadrangle (32' x 25 ) in the middle 
with rows of open verandas all round. In the west veranda is the 
temple shrine. These verandas are occasional!}’ used by ascetics and 
often by pilgrims and the owners, who come for the Ashddh or 
June- July and the Kdrtik or October -Xovemher fairs. The verandas 
are like cloisters though they are not built for cloister purposes, and 
in every respect resemble good ordinary dwellings. The quadrangle 
which is generally used for devotional singing and music is open, 
and has trellis work on the top which is covered with thick cloth. 
The shi-ine is 8' 3" square and ten feet high, and the door (4' 10 " x 2' 5") 
is set in wooden trellis work. The shutters are also of trclbs work. 
In this chamber, close to the west wall, is a standing black stone 
imago of Dattatraya ncarh' five feet high exclusive of the pedestal 
which is two feet high. The image, whicli is well carved out of a 
single stone and is highly polished, was made in Pandharpur in a.d. 
1808. The features and other paids of the body are better carved 
than those of any other image in the town. The image has traces of 
a loincloth and a sacred thread and rosary round the neck. It has 
six arms, the lowest right hand holding a short rosary and a club, 
the middle hand a tabor and the upper a wheel, and the lowest left 
hand a bowl, the middle a trident, and the upper a conch shell. On 
the head is a crown ; and in the ears are fishes. The chamber is 
built of well dressed stone and the roof is a somewhat squat dome. 
Besides the entrance door a small door in the south wall leads to a 
cookrooni and is used by the priest in bringing the god’s food. The 
god is treated with unusual ro.spect, and not even the Biuhnian priest 
is allowed to enter the shrine unless he has bathed and is dressed in 
a silk waistcloth. In the north wall is a small masonry pond and a 
small niche. In the pond water is stored for washing the temple at 
the end of the Ashddh orJune- July and Kdrtik or October- Xovember 
fairs and on the full-moon of Mdnjshirslt in Noyeinbcr-Decomber. 
Two daily services are held in the morning and in the evening. The 
morumg service takes place at about eight or nine. The image is 
uncovered washed and dried, sandal-paste is rubbed on the forehead, 
flower garlands arc thrown round the neck, burning camphor and 
incense sticks are waved, and food is offered. The imago is dressed in 
a waistcloth and shouldcrcloth with a scarf round the head. The 
evening service, about eight or nine, consists of wiping away the 
sandal-paste mark, removing the morning flower.s, washing the feet, 
rubbing fresh sandal paste, throwing garlands of fresli flowers, 
burning camphor and incense sticks, and waving a light to the 
accompaniment of songs. On Thursdays the morning worship is as 
usual and in the evening is another worship like that in the morning. 
The image is washed twice on that day and twice worshipped followed 
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by a light-waving. The great days are the Ashdclh or June-July and 
Kdrtih or October-November Elevenths and the full-moon of Murg- 
shii'sh or Novcmber-Decembor. On these days the imago is bathed 
in the five nectars curds, milk, honey, clarified butter, and sugar 
which are rubbed over it, and, after washing it with water, a stream 
of water is allowed to fall over the image for two or three hours in 
the uhlislieh or bathing fashion while texts or are recited by 

the attendant priests. The usual offerings are made, Brahmans are 
feasted, each Brahman recemng 3d. to M. (2-4 as.) in cash. Formerly, 
on the evening of the Mdi gshirsh or Tsovember-December full-moon, 
a torchlight procession in which the sandals of the god were carried 
in a palanquin used to take place, but it has stopped since 1880. The 
god’s every-day dress is a gold-bordered scarf and a couple of silk- 
bordered waistcloths of which one is tied round his waist and the 
other wrapped round the shoulder. Once a year on the Mdrgshirsh 
or November-December fuR-moon the owner of the temple presents 
the god ^-ith a new suit of clothes, and wraps round his head a 
shawl instead of the usual scarf. The temple priest, who is engaged 
by the proprietors, belongs to a Sfitara Deshasth family. In return 
for his services he takes the offerings which are worth about £12 
(Rs. 120) a year. No regular devotional sermons or Purdn readings 
are held. But when the owner comes toPandharpurfortherf!s/idd/i 
or June-July and the Kurtik or October-November fairs he lodges in 
the temple and holds sermons or songs daily. The story of the temple 
is that a Brahman named Pdndurang, an ancestor of the present 
owner, in a dream saw the god Dattatraya who told him to build a 
temple in his honour, telling him that if he went to a certain pipal tree 
in Jamkhandi he would find ample material to make an imago. The 
man found a slab of stone under a. pipal and had it carved into shape. 
The imago was finished, put in a niche, and the niche closed for a 
year. During tlii.s time a peculiar sound came from the niche and 
the god again a])poared to him and warned him not to wait longer. 
The temple was budt and the image set in its present position. Two 
tombs in a room near the shrine are said to mark the graves of 
Piindurang and his son Narayan. 

The chief elements in the holiness of Pandharpur are the worship 
of Vithoba and to a less degree of the Bhima. Round these have 
gathered a host of rites and observances. Within Pandharpur limits, 
perhaps from the crescent .shape of its course, the Bhima has been 
given the classical name (jhandrabhaga. Within Pandharpur limits 
its water is believed to have sin-purifying powers and numbers of 
pilgrims carry it away in carefully closed narrow-nocked coppervesscls. 
A fihrd'l'Jha or mind-rite has been prescribed for the banks of the 
river, though, according to the sacred books, no mind-rites should be 
performed on a river which does not fall directly into the sea. 
Tlie.se, the gift of a cow, and visits to the CTopiUpur, Padmavati, and 
other temples, arc the chief dulic's whieh engage the pilgrim’s 
attention during his stay at Pandharpur. 

Besides Ivoli and Gurav ministrants in m.any of IMahadcv’s temples 
Pandharpur has two classes of Bri'ihman priest.s, Badvas or the 
local temple priests and Bhats or adopted aliens chiefly Deshasth 
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Brahmans. The Badvas are the priests of the god Vithoba and the 
goddess Rakhumai and have a right to all the olferings made in the 
great temple.’^ The Bhats have no connection with the temple and 
are all outsiders. Most of them came to Pandharpur during the time 
of the last Peshwa (1796-1817) when Pandharpur was in high favour 
and the regular temple priests or Badvas were so well off that they 
loft the river-side and other outdoor ceremonies to Deshasth Bhats. 

The foUomng table shows that during the nine years ending Pilgrims. 
1884 an average of 16.5,774 pilgrims visited Pandharpur ; 

Pandharpur Pihjrims, 1S7G-1SS3. 


Year. 

Chaitri 
Fair in 
March- 
April 

A'bhddhi 
Fair iu 
June- 
July. 

Kurtiki 
Fair in 
October- 
November. 

Total. 

1876 

17,200 

87,000 

30,000 

134, -200 

1877 

12,633 

50,503 

42,000 

105,136 

1873 

16,809 

61,000 

34,100 

111,909 

1879 

14,0.31 

C0,23S 


133,502 

1880 

20,478 

114,706 

65,000 

200.1S4 

1881 

22,3f)0 

106,697 

62,319 

191,405 

1882 

21,709 

114,538 

76,6.10 

21.5,877 

138.3 

24.449 

107,764 

O 4 ,.'^d5 

180,768 

1884 

26,115 

1(X),033 

77,747 

209,897 


Every pilgrim must employ a Kshetra-upadhija or local priest either 
a Baiva or a Bhut. Unless the priest is himself a Badva he must, 
at least for Vithoba’s worship, engage a Badva, and for Rakhumai’s 
worship ho must engage an Utpat priest of that goddess. Thus, 
except when a Badva does double duty, every pilgrim has three priests, 
a Kshetra-upddhya ioT river-side worship and ceremonies, a Badva 
for Vithoba’s worship, and an Utpat for Rakhumai’s worship. These 
classes of priests number altogether about 600 families, of whom only 
some of those connected with the temple are well-to-do. They live 
in old dingy houses, handsome outside but closely packed without 
much light or air. As at Benares Gaya and Aasik, to guard 
against mistakes, and prevent their patrons leaving them in favour 
of a rival, each family of priests keeps a record of its patrons. This 
record, which in some cases goes back more than 1 50 years, is very 
detailed. It is kept in the form of a ledger, and contains letters 
signed by each patron giving his name and address, stating that on 
a certain date he visited Pandharpur as a pilgrim, and enjoining any 
member of his famiR and his descendants who may Gsit Pandharpur 
to employ the owner of tlie book as his priest.- Several of the well-to- 
do priestly families have ponderous ledgers with indexes filling two 
or three large volumes. The indexes arc arranged alphabetically 
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' .See above p. 425. The B.ulvAs are s.aicl to have the peculiar custom of shaving the 
bride's heail before marriage. This seems a trace of the practice of dedicating to the 
god all the d.iughters of the priests. 

-The patron's letter usually runs : ‘To the learned and godlike iVur.o; ffumrAo/ufcrt 
of the holy town of I’andharpur. I Goriwl Apaji son of Apdji Batrant, resident of 
Ah awhia'jar, after most respectful greeting, say that on the mth (day) of Jyeshth of 
the Sani\ at year 1872 I came to Panilhari and worshipped the god. My kinsmen and 
friends, whenever they come hereafter, shall acknowledge and worship j’ou. Be this 
known to you. (Date and signature).’ In the case of Blidtia patrons the record is 
more detailed and gives the names of all the living relations of the pilgrim on the 
father’s side. 
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according to the names of the patrons and according to the names of 
the places where they live. 

Either on alighting at the Barsi Road station, or about two miles 
from Pandharpur, where, in sight of the pinnacle of Yithoha’s tcmjrle, 
the god’s feet are carved on a block of stone, or on the outskirts of 
the town, pilgrims arc met by priests or their agents.^ Almost every 
one of them declares that he has a record of some of the pilgrim's 
ancestors or kinsmen, and a record of their visit to Pandharpur 
acknowledging him as their priest. Pilgrims who do not expect 
such a greeting are generally bewildered and confused. If the 
pilgrim is wary ho ignores these attentions and declarations, and 
insists on seeing the record. Many of the priests slink away. But 
some of them, knowing that most pilgrims are eager for shelter 
for aged relations or young children, while admitting they cannot 
produce the records, boldly declare that the pilgrim’s priest is dead 
and that no member of his family remains. Most of the priests, 
who well know the value of each other’s aid, support the man’s 
statements and the pilgrim then accepts as his priest the first man 
who accosted him. During his patron’s stay the priest takes care 
that he should not come to know he has been imposed on and with 
this view many priests keep their patrons in virtual confinements 
until the ceremonies arc performed. 

As soon as the pinnacle of Yithoba’s temple comes in sight, the 
pilgrim stops, and throws himself on the ground in hono^ir of the god. 
Some pilgrims, who have taken a vow to that elfect, continue to 
prostrate till they reach the town, or throw themselves at full length 
on the ground making a mark ahead of them as fur as their hands 
can reach, then rise, walk up to the mark, a gain prostrate themselves, 
and so in this way roach the holy city. Some pilgrims roll on the 
ground all the Avay from Barsi Road (81 miles) or Jeur (4-5 miles). 
Cases are said to have occurred of pilgrims rolling from Benares 
Kagpur and Iluidarabad in fulfilment of vows. On the Gth of 
August 1818, when on his way from Pandharpur to Poona, 
Mr. Elphinstonc met a .servant of Chimnaji Appa who was rolling 
from Poona to Pandharpur in performance of a vow which he had 
made in order to got a child. Ho had been a month at it and had 
grown so expert that he went on smoothly and without pausing 
and kept rolling evenly along the middle of the road over stones 
and other obstacles. He travelled at the rate of four miles (two 
J;os) a day.' 

On reaching Pandharpur the pilgrim is generally provided with 
board and lodging at his pric.st’s. It the priest has too many patrons, 
to ])rovide for all, lie hires houses, furnishes them with cooking 
ve.ssel.s, and, in the case of rich patrons, he keeps one of his men to get 
them food, to show them the chief sights, and generally to attend on 
them, the priest visiting his patron on occasions of ceremony or 
whenever he is required. 


^ Duiing tliu ijilgriin season (Junc-Noveinber) or ■\vlien tliey hear tliat their patrons 
arc cr)niuig, some priests go to receive their rich patrons as far as Poona, Bombay, 
and Haidarabad. 

* Colchrooke’s Elphinstonc, I, 257-258 ; compare Ind Ant, XI 153. 
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Pilgrims may be divided into two classes, regular visitors and 
occasional visitors. The regular visitors, who are called Varkaris 
or time-keepers, come under two heads, those who attend every 
month and those who attend twice every year at the two great fairs 
in July and in November. The occasional visitors come almost 
entirely from Khandesh Berar and the north, from Ilaidarabad and 
from Goa. They mostly attend at the two great fairs. 

The Yarkaris or time-keeping pilgrims form an important sect 
whose beliefs are strongly opposed to Brahman exclusiveness. The 
faith is simple and appeals to the lower classes to whom most of its 
followers belong. So catholic is the sect that some of its members 
are Muhammadans. The Yarkari sect was founded by the Brahman 
Dnyancshvar who lived about the end of the thirteenth century. The 
great devotee contented himself with visiting Pandharpur, and did 
not try to make converts. Por three centuries after Dnyancshvar’s 
death no attempt seems to have been made to organize the sect. 
This was done in the beginning of the seventeenth century by the 
great Yani poet and devotee Tukaram (1008-1049) who popularised 
the worship of Yithoba. Tukaram is said to have begun to take an 
active part in the spread of Yithoba’s worship after a dream in which 
his teacher or <juru Babaji, a descendant of Keshavchaitanya and 
Raghavchaitanya, appeared and enjoined him to repeat the words 
Ram Krishna Ilari at the beginning of all his devotions. Tukaram 
took this as a hint that he ought to proselytise. Nothing was done 
in Tuka’s lifetime, but his followers made many disciples, and the 
Yarkari sect was greatly strengthened. For a time Tuka’s disciples 
worked together. Later on the sect split into two main dmsions, 
Dchukar and Yaskar, which stiU remain. The Dehukars get their 
name from Dehu thirty miles north-west of Poona the birthplace of 
Tukardm and the Yaskar s get their name from Yashi in the Nizam’s 
dominions. The most noted Yaskar was Malappa wlioso tomb is 
at Alandi in Poona. Both divisions claim to be the direct spiritual 
descendants of Tukaram, and both claim to possess the identical lute 
or rina on which Tuka used to play in holding his religious services. 
Both divisions have nuTucrous followers, and their religious rites 
are almost the same. Nine observances arc binding on all Yarkaris. 
Every Yarkari must come to Pandharpur for the great elevenths 
of jUhddJi or June-July and Knrtil; or October -November and for 
the other monthly elevenths which are technically called vdris. 
The Yarkari must come on the tenth or previous day and bathe in 
the Bhiina. To comply with this rule Yarkari inhabitants of 
I’andharpur go a mile or two out of the city on the evening of the 
ninth and return on the morning of the tenth and bathe in the river. 
JYhilc or after bathing every Yarkari must dip his banner or paid 1m 
into the river, and, taking water in bis right palm, drink it as holy 
water or firth. lie must then vi.sit the temple of Yithoba and make 
the round or pradalishiiia of the town. At night he must attend a 
meeting of the sect of Yarkaris to which he belongs. Yarkaris have 
no initiation or gurilpadtsh. This peculiarity, which is found in 
almost no other Hindu sect, sets all the members on an unusually 
ecpial footing. Any person anxious to be a Ydrkari goes to the 
headman of the sect to which he wishes to belong and tells him his 
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wish. Except that the elevenths or ehadashis are the luckiest days, 
a man may join the sect on any day or hour. The candidate brings 
a necklace or rosary of basil or tiihi beads and an ochre-coloured 
swallowtailed banner. The headman orders the candidate to lay the 
rosary on Dnyaneshvar’s great book, the Dnyaneshvari, which is kept 
in a niche in every Varkari monastery. He is then told to take up 
the rosary and put it round his neck. The candidate falls at the 
feet of the headman who repeats the salutation. The only advice 
given to the candidate is regularly to visit Pandharpur on the first 
eleventh, and, if possible, on the second eleventh, of all months. 

A rule which is strongly impressed on every Y arkari candidate is 
that he cannot serve two masters. He cannot serve Yithoba so long 
as he serves the Mammon of worldly rivalries and cares. He is 
also told that to serve Yithoba well he must be poor, as Yithoba 
dwells with the poor and lowly. For all bodilj’ ailments a Yarkari 
must use no medicine but the water of the Bhima and the tulsi 
leaves of the garland round Yithoba’s neck. No Yarkari can begin 
to eat a meal without first drinking holy water or iirth which is of 
two kinds the washings of Yithoba and the water of the Bhima. 
Yithoba^s washings are to be had only while the Yarkari is in 
Pandharpur. The water of the Bhima he carries in dry hollow 
gourds and uses very sparingly, though he can rarely run short of it 
as a few drops of Bhima water make holy a hogshead of other water. 
If ever his stock runs short, he must borrow from some other Yarkari. 
One of the chief Yarkari tenets is that to take life is sin. Flesh eaters 
must forego flesh if they become Yarkaris. Every Yarkari, however 
sick he may be, should keep a strict fast on all lunar elevenths. He 
should watch and sing hjTnns during the nights of the elevenths. 
While in Pandharpur the Yarkari should bathe daily in the Bhima. 
A Yarkari is not allowed to read any books but the following 
ten, Amritiinubhav, Bhavarth Ramayan, Dnydneshvar’s Abhangs, 
Dnyaneshvari, Eknath’s Abhang.s, Eknath’s Bhagvat, Hastamalak, 
Namdev's Abhangs, Rukmini Svayamvar, and Tukaram’s Abhangs. 

A strict low caste Y.arkari believes only in Yithoba. He keeps 
no religious rites, ignores caste distinctions, and leads a poverty- 
stricken life in which a high disdain for every-day duties blends 
with an intense yearning for Pandharpur and Yithoba and for the 
excited night preacliings on the groat days. Brahman and other high 
caste Yarkaris do not so completely give up everything for Yithoba. 
Something of their pride of birth and pride of life remains and also 
sometliing of their scepticism. Tliey will allow Yithoba to be the 
chief but not to be the only god. There are also Yaislinav, Smart, 
Bhagvat, Ramfinuj. Kabirpanthi, and Yiththalpantlii Yarkaris. The 
Yaislinav Yarkaris may be known by their three upright brow lines, 
a black between two white or white clay and sandal-paste 

lines. Tliev worsliip Yishnu andfast on all lunar elevenths. The Smart 
Yarkaris may be known by their two or three level lirow lines of 
ashes and sandal-jmste. They hold Shiv to be higher than Yishnu and 
fast on all dark thirteenths or Shivrdfrn!^. The Bhagvat Yarkaris 
may be known by their brow marks of goj>ic]iauJun or white clay in 
the morning and ashes in the evening. They worship Yishnu but 
fast like Smarts on the dark thirteenths and dark elevenths. All 
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these Yarkaris mark their arms cheeks and temples with the conch, 
lotus, mace, and discus of Yishnu. 

The Earaanuj and Kabirjianthi Yarkaris are of four sub-divisions, 
Gariifis who apply a yellow mark to their brows, Lal^slunis who apply 
a red mark, Soixilrhhl-'; who apply a white sandal-mark, and SJiPsJias 
who apply a black mark. Rainanuj and Kabirpanthi Yarkaris 
mark their temples with the discus. Besides being less strict they 
difier in two main jDoints from ordinary Yarkaris. They keep the 
ear initiation or haarnantm and they wear a short rosary with a 
double string of beads close round the neck instead of the long 
108-bead rosary of the regular Yarkaris which falls to the middle 
of the chest. Yiththalpauthis differ from the Eamanujs and Kabir- 
panthis in liaving a conch shell mark on their right and a discus 
mark on the left temple. 

Yarkari doctrines arc in practice even stronger caste-levellers than 
Lingayat doctrines. In spite of some traces of pride of birth an 
ordinary Brahman Yarkari who is not a Ramanuj, Kabirpanthi, or 
Yithtlralpanthi, will not hesitate to fall at the feet of a Shudra Ydrkari 
who has a name in the sect for devotion or for power as a preacher. 
The Brahman Yarkari sits in a lino with Shudra Yfirkaris removed 
by only a short distance and docs not object to be served by the 
same man who serves the 8hudras. The Yarkari preachings of 
equality find willing hearers among the Deccan iMarathas who in 
peace as in war have always a hankei-ing after equality. During the 
recent century of Brahman ride ( 1714- 1818), apparently the only 
time during the last 2000 years when Brahmans united political and 
religious power in the Deccan, this enthusiasm for Yithoba and 
disregard for caste were a valuable counterpoise to Brahman 
domineering. 

Among the lower classes the devotion and love for the darling 
Yithoba, for whom tlieir yearning seems the yearning of a parent 
for a beloved child, the strongest and the highest of Hindu affections, 
.siiows no sign of growing cold. On reaching Pandharpur the 
pilgrim's first care is to visit the temple of Yithoba and gain a sight 
or Jiir.'iJuiii of the god. Though it literally means a sight or view, 
in practice the ihiishan includes embracing the god, laying the head 
on tile god's feet, waving money, laying money in front of the god, 
dre.s.sing tlie god's neck witli a fiower garland and fulai leaves, and 
offering iiim a cocoanut or sugar and incense. Till this is done the 
pilgrim has no rest. To most of them the sight of Yithoba is their 
dearest hope in life. They beam with joy as they leave the temple, 
their longing to throw their arms round the beloved knees at last 
satisfied. - 
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1 Another minor point of thffercncc is that round the neck (»f PrahiiBin candidates 
the io>ary i.8 tied 1)^ their fathers and not hy the sect headmen as among tho 
other X'.ikaris, 

- dlie OHt}iii.«>ia8in for Vithoha is one of thcmo<?t ntdahh* feelings among tht‘ Hindus 
of tile Ihmth.iy Uecc.iu. The inteiiMty the feeling mIucIi moves to tears even cold 
Knglish-taugdit iigiBi.stics is proi'ably ilue tt> the exciting xnlhienee of a ertnvd swayed 
hy one ftM-ling. 'I lie ground of the \eariiing and h)\e for Vithoha is not so easv to 
lind. W hat has \*ithoha done for them that the peo]»le should love liim so kindly 
and bo [HU’ely ? The answer seems to he though it apparently is not consciously true 

ii 12o-G0 
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The money ■waved in front of the god is usually a | aiiim (§4.) 
TV ell-to-do pilgrims who mean to go through the full details of the 
worship content themselves with the usual olFerings and lay about 
2s. (Re.l) at Vithoha’s feet. 

Pilgrims arri\-ing by day bathe in the river, and, after performing 
some ceremonies, or putting them off till the next day, go to the 
temple to see the god. Pilgrims arriving at night cannot go to bathe. 
They go straight and catch a dhid darshan or dust-glimpse of the god.^ 
The complete list of ceremonies begins -with the Gangdbhef or 
meeting the Ganges, as the Bhima is here called. The pilgrim ■with 
his family if he has brought them, wearing his every-day clothes, 
comes to the river with the priest. The men and boys strip to the 
waistcloth and all stand in a row along the water’s edge. The priest 
gives each a cocoanut which they take ■with both hands and lay in 
front of them. Sandal-paste, a few grains of rice, and tnlsi leaves 
are laid near the cocoanut, each pilgrim making a separate offering. 
Except the words spoken to the river, ‘ I offer sandal-paste, I offer 
grains of rice, I offer tulsi leaves,’ nothing is said. Then the priest 
says ‘ I bow, Ganga, to thy lotus feet ; I bow to thee Chandrabhaga.’ 
The pilgrims enter the water to about the waist and all clip till the 
water covers them except the face and head. If a Brahman man the 
pilgrim stands in the water after the first dip, thrice sips water from 
his hollow palm, and repeats the twenty-four names of the god he 
invokes in his daily devotion. He sprinkles water on the river and 
prays : 

Come Sun with thy thousand rays, thou mass of glory and ruler of the 
world, accept this my worship, and the offering of water ; I bow to thee. 

He takes a little earth from the bed of the river and rubs it on his 
chest saying : 

Earth, free me from my sins and misdeeds that my sins being destroyed 
by thee, I may win heaven. 

He makes another dip into the water and again bathes. He once 
more stands facing west, and taking a little cowdung from the priest 
he rubs it on his body saying : 

Cowdung that belongest to the wives of bulls, who roam from forest to 
forest eating herbs, thou that dost cleanse the body, remove for ever all my 
ailments and sorrows- 


of the present high class worshippers that Vithobais the great guardian or spirit-scarer. 
Vithoba it is true luvs ii<»tso great aiiaiiio as an exorcist as the D tttiUraya of Narsoba s 
V^tli in Koliiapur or the Abasdheb of Phaltan. Still jiatieiits sutfering from spirit- 
attack.s again.'-t wliom the local guardians are powerless are sent from j»lace.s as distant 
as Dharwar to Pandharpur ( I )harwar Statistical Account, Appendix !>) and the fact 
that the ^’a^•kaTi.s’ one medicine i-s the Bliima water and Vithoba’s tul'-i leaves -sIiotvs 
that they lieheve in I'andharjmr and Vithoi)a as great-spint scarers. since to the hov 
caste Hindu all disease is spirit-cau-ed. Tlie fact that Brahmans mix, even eat with 
men of low caste at l’an<lharpur, Puri, traggaiinith, and other holy places seems to 
have its origin (though the origin is forgt>tteii) in the belief in the spirit-scariug 
power of the go<l and of the place. The pure 15nlhman avoi<ls the unclean tlesh-eater 
becau.se the Brahman bedievea that hia ciireless life makes the tiesh-eater unclean that 
is a Ri)irit-haunt. When the low caste or the tle.sh-catcr comes to the holy place the 
power of the place or of the gcnl drives the spirits out of him. He is pure and may 
be touche<l, even dined with, (niiipare Indian Antupiary, XI. IdD-lol. 

^ From dust and tJar^hun glimpse, that ia a glimpse of the god straight from 
the road with the dust or dfuU ou the feet. 
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He again dips into the water, rubs ashes on his chest, and recites 
a Yedic hymn. While still wet the pilgrim takes water in both 
hands and pours it as an otfering into the Avater, saying : 

In this south-flowing Bhima on the west bank, in the holy Lohadand, in the 
holy town of Pandhari, near Pundlik near the holy pipal IN’a'ra yan, and near 
the cow and the Brahman, Bhima, by thy favour guard me, who am the 
image of sin, a sinner among sinners, whose soul is a sinner and born in sin. 
Shiv, destroy my sins. To put away the miseries and sins whose source is 
the body, the speech, the mind, the touch of others or the neglecting to touch 
others, eating or refusing to eat, drinking, or refusing to drink and all 
small and secondary sins, to put these away I bathe in the Chahdrabha'ga 
on this lucky day.l 

The pilgrim asks the priest's leave to bathe sapng in Marathi : 
‘ HaA'o I leave to bathe’; the priest replies ‘ May you bathe well.’ The 
pilgrim dh'es into the water and bathes. When a Brahman pilgrim 
has his wife with him the hems of their clothes are tied in a knot 
before they enter the water. The wife does not rub herself ndth 
ashes, earth, and coAvdung like her husband and repeats no words. 
She dips when he di23s and bathos when he bathes. "When the 
bathing is OA'er, before coming out of the Avater and untying the knot, 
the Avife must say her husband’s name and the husband must say his 
wife’s name.’* In the knot that ties the clothes the pUgrim usually 
fastens a pearl, a piece of coral, or a tiny bit of gold AA’hich goes to 
the priest.'^ After leaving the water the pilgrims dress themselves- 
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* The details of this bathing ceremony, the sipping of water and the nibbing with 
earth, with ashes, and with cowdung, four famous spirit-soarers, and also the details 
of the ritual misdoings and omissions which cause sin are of great interest as examples 
of the early idea that sin like disease is a form of spirit possession. Tliat tliose acts 
were sinful which, like neglecting or misdoing the spirit-scaring ritual laid the per- 
son open to spirit attacks ; and tliat sins, being like diseases spint-possessions, can be 
driven away by the great spirit-scarers water, earth, cowdung, and aslies. Though 
the idea that sin is a retined form of the belief in spirit-possession is more clear and 
widespread in the Hindu religion than in most forms of religion the idea is not con- 
fined to the Hindus. In Herefordshire and Shropshire in England in IfiOO (Brand’s 
Popular Anti(|Uities, II. 247) when a man died an old beggar was called out of the 
village and made to eat a meal m front of the deail liOily. Tlie old man AVas called 
the sill-eater and the object of the rite was admitted to be to keep the spirit cf the 
dead fioiii walking. What the old man did AV.as to t.ike to liimsell either (which was 
prolialily the root idea) the spirit of the de<ad or (which was probably tlie ordinary 
belief) the evil spirits which liad liaiinted the dead man. In tliis case therefore sin 
seems to lie used in the sense of spirit. The cxplaiiatioii of the English word sin 
given by AVebster from the Encyclap.-eilia Bnttannica supports this view. According 
to this explanation sin Avas originally .Signa or yinua an evil spirit the wife of the 
ill disposed Loke. The use of the goddess’s name to describe a disease caused by 
being possessed by the goddess seems closely to agree Avith the Hindu names Devi 
for small-pox and Mari for cholera, and Avith the English name Mama, the mother 
of the Manes, for madness. In these cases the p.atient is, or Avhen the n.ame was given 
Avas, believed to be possessed by the goddess. Further examples of the root idea of 
sill as spirit-possessiciii arc given beloAV Appendix (.'. 

- The reason wliy the hu.ibaiid repeats the wife's name and the Avife the husband’s 
name bebue tlie knot is untied is hard to gn'C. In ordinary circumstiiuces the Avifo 
Avill not mention the husband's name nor tlie husband tlioAvife’s, because, apjiarently, 
tliuugh this IS not admitted, evil spirits and sorccrer.s might get to know the name and 
so have piiAvcr to Ai oi k evil 1)11 the o\\ Her of the name. The rea-oiiAiliy liefore the 
knot-loosing here, as bcfoie tlie knot-loosing in the Aveddiiig ceremony, the names .are 
mentioned is peihaps hecaiisc while tlie knot is tied the two aie one, ami that to divide 
the paits Avithout leminiling the spirit of each to Avliieh part it belonged miglit cause 
contusion. 

■* Thu object of tying the gold, coral, or pearl uito the knot is to increase the spirit- 
scaring power of the knot. Tlie gold coral or pearl is giA-eii to the prie.-it because the 
evil spirit is believed to have gone into the jewel auel the holiness of the Brahman, 
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in dry clothes on the dry bed or bank. Some pilgrims present the 
priest with the clothing worn while bathing, some give him new 
clothes, some give money instead of clothes, and many give nothing. 
When the pilgrim is poor and not likely to pay, the priest generally 
cuts short some of the bathing details. Pilgrims who are not 
Brahmans do not undergo the rubbings mth earth, cowdung. and 
ashes. In their case the hrst greeting to the river is the same as the 
greeting given by the Brahman and the pdgrim at once enters the 
water, the priest saying : 

In this holy place on this day I shall bathe in the Chandrabha'ga to 

remove all sins of body and mind due to touch or caused by speech. 

After putting on fresh clothes the high-caste pilgrim and his wife 
sit near the water’s edge and throw into the water sandal-paste, rice, 
flowers, sugar, and fruit. Instead of by bathing some high caste 
pilgrims purify themselves by eating the five nectars, clarified butter, 
curds, honey, milk, and cowdung and listening to the Yedic hymn 
called the Furnsha-^ukta. Offerings of money are made to the priest. 
The winnow gift or siipV(it/an takes place only if the pilgrim has 
his wife with him. Any unwidowed woman can make this gift 
which is presented not to the priest but to the priest's wife who has to 
attend to receive it. The gift consists of the articles used by a woman 
in her toilet, robes, and ornaments. A new winnowing fan is 
brought, and the following articles are laid on it, a robe or a piece 
of bodicecloth, five to ten glass bangles, a cou^tle of silver toe-rings 
worn on the fourth toes, two pairs of toe-rings of bcllmetal worn on 
the second toes, a cocoanut, two small wooden boxes with turmeric 
and redpowder, a comb, a small looking glass, a necklace of black 
glass beads, a few ahnonds or plantains, some rice or wheat, and a 
packet of betel-leaves. Another winnowing fan is put over it upside 
down as a cover. The two winnowing fans with their contents are 
set in front of the female pilgrim after she has bathed and put on 
dry clotlies. The pilgrim pours water over his wife's riglitpalm and 
then spi’inkles a little turmeric and red]}owder over the winnowing 
fan. The pilgrim's wife offers the priest's wife a little turmeric and 
redpowder to rub on her cheeks and brow, and, taking the fan and 
covering it with the hem (d’ her robe, and with it giving dd. to Is-. 
{‘2-<Su.s-.j in money, hands it to the priest's wife while the priest 
says, in the name of the pilgrim's wife : 

May the Eternal be pleased to free me (the pilgrim’s wife) from the 
horrors of hell. I give you ■wife of A’'!/''" tiny fan with money and a 

packet of betel-leaves. 

The jjilgrim, who all the while is sitting by the side of his wife 
adds the words ‘ Acci'pt ’ and the priest replies 'I take.’ Many jiil- 


thf fire that burn- in hi^ hand, ovoiv«>iin-s th<‘ evil .'^|n'i it It i”) hcc uiso tlu y 

arc jt-p*''"'* d tlj.it the a'bcptiMi' t>l manv kinds ct cfii-i iiii:'' hy Ih.iluii.in" ifi 
counted a sin, d’lie hein-i that thcj\il s|»ii it i^cc.^ into the jcWkl cl ntiicr s|>n!t- 
sciu'iny .11 tide is confu-siiiti. '1 he idi.ithat the '.[uiit !nt(» the .ii'tn le olieic-l 

helniiL'’'' lint tu tllf Cai 1\ 01 .11 IIILT hilt t'» the l.lt« I (*1 |ih ,l''l tl.; - 1 , l y. ■ nf \\ i )| -.ll Ij ), W Il'll. 

h^ the help of ifinirdi.-iu wer'.hip the idea tiiat nih riiiLi’s aie in.ide t" plea-e the s])Uit 
dreve (,iit the e.i t tier aud 1 udei '.earing niea. A t [<i ' 'eiit the i. h ,i i Ii.it the spi t it eiiti i 
into the .u tide olienMl .-secnis um rer^al .mionu [ j in die.. Jt ifi tlie hdiej t_ \ < u in ( .i-' s 
ot c\niri>Mt, till' c.'-i lie'ot nf ntcd, cveii tlioiigli III e\ijif hiii the object deuilv to scare 
not to please. 
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grims, though willing to make the winnow gift, omit to buy the articles 
and tell the priest to get the winnow fully or partly tilled according 
to the amount he is ready to pay. The cost varies from 2.y. 3d. 
(Rs. li) to 6f/. (4 ff.y.). A poor or a thrifty pilgrim will not allow the 
priest to put a robe or other costlj’ article ou the fan. The priest 
takes the conduct of the pilgrim in the matter of the fan as a guide 
for the future. lie will bo careful not to waste too much ritual and 
too many prayers on the poor or the miserly. 

The next gift usually made by a poor pilgrim is the godan or the 
cow-gift. The pilgrim seldom gives a cow. The priest tells what 
merit flows from the gift of a cow. He has generally a cow and a 
calf at home. They are brouglit and the pilgrim pays the Brahman 
l.y. to I.s. (Rs. i - 2 ), and sometimes as much as £1 (Rs.lO). Before 
the cow-gift the priest says : 

On this lucky day to gain the benefits described in the Vedas and the 
Pura’ns and that this pilgrimage to Pandhari may be successful, I make 
the gift of a cow according to my abilities, either in the shape of money or 
a cow with a calf 

If no cow is present the pilgrim pouring water on his rigkt palm at 
the end of these words procced.s to worship the priest, and continues : 
“I bow to tbee! ob. Anaut or Vistinu, who hast a thousand images, a 
thovisand feet, eyes, heads, chests and shoulders, who hast a thousand 
names and who art eternal and who hast outlived crores of eras, I bow 
to thee. 

The pilgrim then gives the money to the priest, and while giving 
it says the same tvord.s as wore used at the time of making tlio 
winnow gift except that the word cow-gift takes the place of the 
word winnow-gift. Then the pilgrim says ‘ Accept ‘ and the jjriest 
answers ‘ I take.’ If the cow is actually present witli the calf, she is 
worshipped, and four sih'er hoofs each worth Gd to 2s. (Ro.i-1) 
are touched against the cow's hoofs and two small gold horns, each 
worth lO.y. (Rs. u), against her liorns and all arc laid before her. 
A small copper saddle is set on her back and a bell is tied round her 
neck. Her udder is touclied witli a brayy pot and llie put is had 
in front of her. In worshipping tlie eow the usual aificles are laid 
before her iuclueliiig some jrori which she at once eats. After 
worship the pilgrim goes thrice round the cow while the priest 
says ; 

All the sins and misdeeds of this and other births are destroyed at every 
step of the round- 

After the last turn the pilgrim stands behind the cow and, taking 
the end of her tail in liis riglit hand and putting some money along 
with it. pours water over tlie money and the tail-end into the right 
palm of the priest, at the .same time dropping the money and the 
tail into the priest's liand. Tlie ju-iesi lets go the tail, sprinkles the 
water on the pilgrim's head, utter.s u blessing, and poeket.s the moiiev. 
Whih' the i)ilgriui is dropping the water over the money and tail 
into the prie.st's right palm tlu' priest says: 

The cow in whom live fourteen worlds, and who therefore is able to do 
good in this world and the next, this cow, who^e god is Rudra, who has 
golden horns, silver hoofs, a copper back, with a milking pot and a bell 
round her neck, this cow I give to you R‘nuh,f,hh.t who art learned in 

the Vedas and who hast committed them to memory and who hast a wife, 
that Achyut or Vishnu may be pleased and I saved from hell. 
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Three grants of money are made in connection with this cow-gift ; 
the money laid in front of the cow varying from 3d. to 2s. (Re. J-1), 
the money given Avith the cow’s tail varying from Is. to 6s. (Rs. -J-3) 
or even more, and the money for the cow varying from 10s. to £1 
(Rs. 5-10) Avith 4.S. to 10s. (fes. 2-5) for the siher hoofs, golden 
horns, copper saddle, and brass milk-pail. Some pilgrims also gh-e a 
month’s fodder money for the coav. 

The next ceremony is the gift of the s/i«h'^rd»? or Vishnu’s stone fuU 
of holes. The shdliynUn gift is made by Komtis, Telangis, and pilgrims 
from Goa. The pilgrim generally brings Avith him or the priest 
supplies from his own house the shdIigrMn a smooth quartz pebble. 
He also brings a gold tuls-i leaf, a small brass box or sampiisht, a conch 
shell, a bell, and a copper plate. The pilgrim after bathing and 
putting on a dry silk Avaistcloth sits in front of the shdlignim AA'hich is 
set in the copper plate and offers it .sandal-paste, rice, tulsi leaA^es and 
floAVcrs, waA'ing lights before it and oftering food betel-lcaA’cs and 
money. Then a few rice grains are sprinkled OA'er the priest’s head, 
sandal-pa.ste is rubbed on hi.s broAA', and a feAV floAvers, a betelnut, and a 
copper are dropped in his pabn. A prayer is repeated and the pilgrim 
hands the ahdligrdm to the priest and Avith it 8s. to 12s‘. (Rs. 4-6) 
in cash. The gold tulsi leaf, the conch, and bell are all used in the 
worship of the shdligrdm. The tuhi leaf is put or throAA-n on it, the 
conch is used to bathe it, and the bell is rung when the light and 
incense arc waved. 

The next ceremony is a sTirdddh or funeral rite in memory of the 
pilgrim’s ancestors. As the Bhima flows into the Krishna and not 
into the sea, mind-rites at Pandharpur are of less aA’ail than at Gaya 
or Kasik, For this reason Brahmans seldom perform mind-rites at 
Pandharpur and Avhen they do the moustache is not shaved. When 
they do perform them Brahmans also like to perform mind-rites near 
the Vishnu feet or Vishnupad temple, or, if the rri'cr is flooded, on 
the bank opposite the Vishnupad. ^ Other castes than Brahmans shaA'e 
the mou.stache and perform tlie rite anywhere. There are other points 
of difference. In the Brahmans’ mind-rites the A'erses are Vedic : in 
the mind-rites of other castes the A'orses arc from the Purans. Also 
in the Brahman mind-rites Brahmans are fed on the spot, and in 
the mind-rites of other castes, as the performer cannot touch Brah- 
mans at their food, he serAes food on plantain IcaAcs and behind the 
IcaA'es sets tAvo stalks of durra grass which stand for Brahmans and 
before AA'hich he lays Avater, sesame seed, sandal, and tulsi leaA'cs. In 
performing a mind-rite or shrdddh the Brahman pilgrim bathes in 
the riA'cr and putting on a dry silk Avaistcloth sits to the north of 
Vishnu's footprint.s, thrice sips AA'ater, and, after repeating the 
tAventA'-four names of his god Avliich he uses in his daily praycr.s, 
recites a hA'mn pouring Avater on his right palm. These mind-rites 
ar(' like tlie usual yearly mind-rites performed liy Brahmans. The 
ditferenccs are noted in the folloAving translation of a iSanskrit 
couplet: ‘ FIa'c things should be omitted at a mind-rite performed 
at a holy place, offerings, invocation, holding of leaf-platters, 
rice offerings, and questions about satisfaction,’ that is, the pilgrim 


See above 434. 
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does not sprinkle on the piicst’s head a mixture of sandal- 
paste, rice, flowers, and water as is ordinarily done at mind- 
rites, he does not call the spirit, he does not hold the leaf- 
platters on which the dinner is served, he makes no offerintjs of rice 
or vikir in memory of male or female ancestors who have died from 
burns, accidents, or in childbirth and who are therefore not entitled 
to the or rice balls, and he does not formally ask the dining 

Brahmans at the end of their meal whether they have had enough. 
The rice balls or jjuuh? are offered and laid on the stone footprints 
of Vishnu. The names of all the deceased ancestors are uttered 
and offerings made. If the pilgrim does not remember them all, he 
makes a general offering in memory of those he has forgotten. 
After the ceremony is over, the balls are removed and the footprints 
washed, and sandal-water and sesame are laid before them. For 
permission to offer and heap the balls on the footprints, the priest 
or Badva charges a foe of 6d. (4 an.). After the worship the Badva 
gives the pilgrim pmsud or god’s favour, chieflj’ fruit or sugar which 
has been offoi’cd to the god. He pats the pilgrim on his back and says 
‘Thy ancestors have gone to heaven and want 6d. to 2(?. (Re. 5 - 1) 
in cash.’ The balls offered by others than Brahmans are made either 
of wheat-flour, molasses, or barley, and sometimes of rice-flour. Their 
mind-rite is called cliatanhrdddh in which straws of darbh grass are 
used to represent the ancestors. This ends the ceremonies which are 
performed outside of the temple. 

The pilgrim who has performed all or any of the above ceremonies 
seldom fails to worship the god Yithoba and the goddess Eakhumdi. 
The worship is of two kinds the mahdpiija that is the great worship 
also called panchdmritpuja or five-nectar worship and the padyapuja 
or footwash worship. During the last few years owing to disimtes 
between the Badvas and the Sevadhdris or inferior attendants of the 
god, the great worship has been stopped. In performing tlie great 
or five-nectar worship the jjilgrim, after bathing and dressing in a silk 
waistcloth and a sliawl, comes to the temple and sits in the four-pillared 
chamber while the priest brings materials for the preliminary worship. 
A bctclnut C+anpati set in rice in a leaf cup is worshipped. Then the 
pilgrim touches the floor with his hand and worships the earth and 
V aruna the god of water. A silver dish with water, a conch shell, and 
the bell which hangs in this chamber are all worsliipped with the 
usual offerings. The pilgrim goes into the god’s chamber and the 
god’s clothes arc taken off. The priest shows some marks on the god, 
especially a hollow on the chest which was caused by a Brahman’s 
kick when Vishnu was in his eighth or Krishna incarnation. The 
priest also points out some marks on the back which were worn by 
the bundle of cakes which Kri.shna carried on liis back wlien tending 
cattle.* After undressing the idol the five nectars, clarified butter, 
honey, curds, milk, and cowdung arc poured over the god. If he 
is a Brahman or a respectable and rich Hindu pilgrim, he pays 
for the privilege of pouring the articles over the god with liis 
own hand and of rubbing the god with sugar. All this while 
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hj-mns arc sung by a priest culled the Bemiri or hymner. Then 
sandal, flowers, incense, and money are laid before the god. If the 
pilgrim makes presents of clothes or ornaments they are put on the 
god. Flower garlands arc thrown round his neck, lights arc waved 
to the accompaniment of songs, food is ottered, and money laid at 
the feet of the god and taken by the Badvaof the day, except what is 
waved which goes to the pa/dri or ministrant. The offering of food 
comes from the pilgrim's house if he is a Brahman, or from his 
priest's if he is not a Bnlhman. Two or three points in this worship 
require mention. The rnahapuja can be performed at any time 
between the morning and the afternoon, but never after the god 
has been dressed in the afternoon and is ready to receive visitors. 
The local priest or lishetra-upadliija, unless himself a Badva, cannot 
perform the worship and has to hire a Badva and contracts with 
his pilgrim for a .sum to pay the Badva. Some local priests, 
who luive many pilgrims atid who arc not themselves Badvas, have 
regularly engaged Badvas whom they pay from time to time at a 
certain rate for every service, the pilgrim having nothing to do with 
the amount. The priest or k.>lietr((-iipdillija, therefore, unless ho 
is a Badva, cannot claim any money placed on the god’s feet, or 
any money at all, but can receive anything the pilgrim chooses to 
pay him outside the god's room over and above the amount agreed 
between him and the Badva. A jnlgrim who takes the trouble to 
perform the great worship seldom hesitates to deck the idol with 
ornaments. The.se ornaments are not presented by the pilgrim. 
I'hey arc the property of the temple and have at one time or another 
been presented by wealthy pilgrims, but they are kept in the charge 
of the Badvas.^ The ornaments thus presented are brought from 
the different custodians by the Badva who is to perform the worship 
and the custodians charge a fee. 

rilihjiijiiijii or foot wash-worship, of late years the only worship 
performed, is a intich simpler service than the great worship. Foot 
worship may be performed at any time. and. during the chief fairs 
when great crowds of pilgrims press to get a sight or daralmii, the 
foot worship is performed at night so as not to interfere with the 
pilgrims. The foot worship consists simply in washing the feet of 
the idol, wiping them dry, sprinkling them with sandal-paste and 
rice, throwing garlands of flowers round the god's neck, waving 
lighted incense sticks and camphor, and laying a cash present or 
//!(( at the feet of (ho god. vSome sweetmeat is offered as food 
and Yitlioha is dia-ked in his ornaments as in the great worshi]). 

The next worshij) is of the goddess Rakhumfd. It is exactly like 
that of 4'lthoba cxcejit that turmeric and redpowder are served instead 
of sandal-])aste. The great miiltiipnjii or flve-nectar wor.ship continues 
to be perfoi'iued to the goddess, because, as her priests the Ftjiats are 
all of one class, no differences have arisen to cause any interference on 
the part of the authorities. The same arrangements with respect 
to ornaments are made as in the worship of Vithoba. 


^ The Pjatlv.is thuu^li iiut tlio only prio^'ts iii Paiitlh.irpiU’ have inonoitoliscil till the 
chie f pi e-eiits. Such mint ir ]*re3untH as silver ilinuer sci vices are fouinl in tilmost 
evL-ry priest's house, ami boiue lladvab have silver services enoip^h for liftecu t<» 
twenty guests. 
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After worshipping Yithoba and Uakhumai the pilgrim generally 
feeds Brahmans in honour of the god. This is called Iterin-d A ama. Both 
Brahman men and Brahman women are asked to the feast : the men 
in honour of Yithoba, the women in honour of Uakhumai. The priest 
prepares the dinner at his o^ra house, the number of Brahmans 
being largo or small according to the pilgrim’s means. The 
pilgrim and his family eat at the priest’s after the Brahmans 
have oaten. The dinner includes the ordinary articles of food used 
by Brahmans, while a special dish of gram-flour cakes and other 
dishes maybe added according to the wish and means of the pilgrim. 
The lowest number of Brahmans fed is two that is one man and one 
woman, but as many as fifty to a hundred are generally fed. and some 
Kunbisf roni Berar and Ilaidarabad make a point of feeding-jOO to lOOD 
Brahmans at their yearly visits. The cost of the dinner varies from 
4.1 d. to l.-f. (3-8 a.s'.) for each guest according to the dainties pre- 
pared. The men guests, and the women guests who are gonerally 
not so numerous as the men, eat in separate places. When the 
platter, s are served and just before rhe guests begin to eat, the 
pilgrim, if he is a Brahman, is called and water is poui’ed into his 
joined and hollow hands. In the place where the male guests are 
seated the priest repeats a prayer in honour of Yithoba and in the place 
where the women guests are seated in honour of Bakhumai. When 
the prayer is finished, the pilgrim pours the water on the ground, 
bows to the guests, and asks them to eat slowly. If the pilgrim 
is not a Brahman he may not come near the diners. On the host's 
behalf the priest fills his hands with water and recites a hymn in the 
presence of the male guests. In the presence of the female guests 
the priest says another hymn. In each case after the prayer 
the priest drops the water from his hands on the ground. 
Not every pilgrim performs all these ceremonies. Pilgrims, 
both of whose parents are alive, do not perform the filvihhUuttt 
or mind -rites to their ancestors. Some Madras pilgrims treat 
I’andharpur in much the same way as they treat Benares or Gaya. 
The women, though their husbands are alive, make the hair offering 
or urnidan. that is they have their heads shaved as Brahman women's 
heads are shaved at Gaya. The ceremonies may either be spread over 
three days or crowded into one, according to the time and the money 
the pilgrim means to sjicnd. 

Except the Yarkaris or monthly pilgrims, all who come for the 
first time to Pandharpur, feed Brahmans, and do the foot-worship, 
and, if they have their families with them, they also perform the 
other- ceremonies. When they have leisure, pilgrims do not forget 
to visit the temple and see all the daily services of the. god. 
They go to the temple at ten at night to see the shejdrti or night 
light-waving : they arc also present at three in the morning for 
the wick-waving or Au'Z'udd/ L' the first light ceremony of the next 
day. After bathing in the river and visiting the god Yithoba 
pilgrims also visit the other temples in the town, and make the holy 
round or pnidulishina. The circuit is of two kinds the god-circuit 
or derpradalL'fhinn and the town-circuit or nfi'jnrpntdaksJiina. The 
god-circuit, which is the i-ircuit usually made by pilgrims, begins 
from the iMahadvdr landing. From it the pilgrim goes to the river, 
and pa.ssing round Pundlik's temple in the river bed, crosses the 
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river, and, entering the terra at the Chandrahhaga landing keeps 
south till he turns west near Datta's temple. He then goes by 
the main road to the temple of Kala Maruti and includes this as 
well as a small temple of Krisb’'4iibava. From it he passes by 
the main road to the temple of Chophala behind Yithoba’s temple. 
Thence he faces north, and turning at the post office and passing 
down the road facing east, enters the bed of the river by the 
TIddhav landing. From the bed of the river he again enters the 
town by the Mahadvar landing. 

Every devout pilgrim makes the town-round once in his lifetime. 
Entering the bed of the river by the Mahadvar landing and visiting 
Pundlik’s temple the pilgrim goes to the Yishnupad and Narad tem- 
ples both of which are further down in the river. Erom Narad’s 
temple he goes about three miles south to Anantpur Mahadev’s. 
From this he comes to the Gopalpur temple and from it west to 
Padmavati’s. From Padmavati’s he turns back and visits Yyas’s 
temple at the north end of the town. From Yyas's ho visits 
the Lakhubai and Ambabai temples on the bank of the river a little 
nearer to the town. From Ambabai’s he again enters the river bed 
and the town by the Mahadvar landing. The round is a walk of 
seven to eight miles. 

Of other objects of interest besides the temples, the chief is the 
Pandharpur orphanage in the north-west of tlie town opposite the 
sub-judge’s court, the only institution of its kind in the Presidency. 
It had its origin in the famine of 1870-78 when numbers of children 
were left to die by their starving parents. Mobile the famine lasted 
the children were fed in the Gopalpur relief house. "NYhen the 
relief house was closed £1000 (Rs. 10,000) were subscribed by the 
charitable rich and an orphanage was started in February 1878. 
Meanwhile a wealthyllindu merchant of Bombay undertook toprovido 
quarters for the children at a cost of £T0(i0 (Rs. 10,000) and the 
foundation stone was laid by Sir Richard Temple then Governor of 
Bombay on the lOth of October 1878. The institution is maintained 
from the interest of the funds which have been vested in the Bombay 
Prarthana Saniiij or I’rayer Association. The institution is managed 
by the committee of the Prarthana Samaj and a few officials and others 
form a local sub-committec to look after the work of the orphanage. 
Orphans arc now received from different parts of the Presidency. 
All are given an elementary Marathi education. The boj's are 
taught soiiK? craft and the girls are taught needle-work. 

Besides the orphanage a foundling home has been established from 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) subscribed in Bombav. The foundling home is 
closely connected with the orphanage. Brahman and other high 
caste widows who have' gone astray come to the building as a lying-in 
hospital and the children when born are handed to the authorities. 
In the same enclosure as flic orphanage i>, the I’audharpur school of 
industry. AYlien the orphanage was fairly start('(l tlu' founders 
felt the need for providing .some means for ti'aehing the orphans a 
calling. The Pandharpur municipality was led to help and made a 
yearly grant of £dO(t (Rs..3000). The institution was established 
on the 27th of February 1878. Afterwards funds were gathered and 
a school built whose foundation stone was laid by Ilis Excellency 
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Sir James Fergtisson the Governor of Bombay on the 23rd. of Nov- 
ember 1881. The institution is managed by a committee of native 
officials and leading townsmen of Pandharpur. It is maintained out 
of the yearly municipal grant of £300 (Rs. 3000), together with 
a yearly grant in aid of £5 (Rs. 50) from the Education Depart- 
ment. Besides boys from the orphanage, it takes boys from the 
town, and, with good management, promises to be a useful institution. 
In 1876 through tho exertions of the same committee who afterwards 
founded and established the orphanage and school of industry an 
exhibition of native arts, manufactures, and vegetable products was 
held at Pandharpur. The remnants of that exhibition are stiU kept 
in a municipal building near the library. 

Pandharpur has a large export trade worth about £36,000 (Rs. 
3,60,000) in hnka powder, gram-pulso, incense sticks, kardai or 
safflower oiP, kunhi or redpowder, maize, parched rice, and snuff. 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) worth of sweet-smelling a fine powder of 

almost the same articles as incense sticks, are exported. Gram 
pulse and parched rice worth £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000)- go to Barsi 
and Sholapur and incense sticks or udbattya worth about £4000 
(Rs. 40,000) go yearly to Bombay. Kardai or safflower oil is 
exported to the value of about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Safflower 
seed is heated in large pans and pressed in a country oil mill 
worked by bullocks. KunJru or redpowder worth about £4000 
(Rs. 40,000) is exported. It is prepared from turmeric, borax or 
savngi,and alum. The turmeric is wiped clean with a wot towel, cut in 
thin slices, dried, and steeped for three days in a solution of borax 
and alum, powdered and mixed in the proportion of three parts of 
borax to one of alum, and boiled in about twelve shers of fresh lime 
juice. The turmeric is kept dry and ground to fine powder in 
a hand mill. Siuitf worth about £7000 (Rs. 70,000) a year is made 
from to'j.acco brought from Miraj and Maugalvedha. The pounding 
is done in two ways, generally by a mortar and pestle. After it 
has gained a certain degree of fineness the powder is laid on a 
piece of cloth tied across the mouth of a large brass vessel in such 
a way that tho cloth touches the bottom of tho pot inside. The 
workman takes the vessel in front of him, and, with a rounded 
pestle which has no ii’on ring at its edge, rubs the powder back- 
wards and forwards on the cloth. Along with the snuff are also 
made fine chewing tobacco or jarda and a minor variety iu the shape 
of small pills containing a concentrated solution of tobacco. 

A noted Pandharpur industry is the making of khadi a composi- 
tion used in printing cloths. KfuuU is prepared by boiling resin in 
lins('cd oil in an cai’theu vase, an unpleasant foul-smclliug operation 
until tho mixture becomes as thick as treacle. The composition is 
mixed with chalk and oxicarbonato of load, and tho preparation 
when coinplete,isthickandsoft. Asmall tpiantityof it isput like a ball 
on the left thumb and tho workman filling his printing tube with it 
forces it through the holes in the pattern of the tube, and, when the 
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- Tho dot.-iils ,aro, p.irclicil rive or churmum Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000, parched pulse 
or <lul abuut Ks. 30,000, and some maize andjrari. 
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end is pressed with some force on the cloth, the pattern is printed on 
it. To give them a glossy look powdered mica is sprinkled over the 
prints and sometimes gold leaf or var/;h is daubed over them to make 
them look like hmlchah. The prints are said to be fast specially 
those in which the composition consists only of boiled resin and 
whitelead. The patterns are generally printed on bodicecloths and 
other kinds of inferior dyed cloth, and these are made into hooded 
cloaks or k»Ai<:his and coats and caps for children, and are largely 
sold. 

In September 1659 the Bijapur general Afznlkhiin encamped 
at Pandharpur on his way from Bijapur to Wai in Satara^. In 
1774 Pandharpur was the scene of an action between llaghu- 
nathrav Peshwa and Trimbakrav Mama sent by the Poona ministers 
to oppose him. On the fourth of March on a fine plain between 
Pandharpur and Kdsegaon four miles to the south llaghrmathrav 
made a dashing charge on Trimbakrav, and in less than twenty 
miirutes with a force considcrablj' inferior to that of his opponent 
gained a complete victory, mortal!}' wounded Trimbakrav, and took 
him prisoner. This victory gave a nromentary life to Raghunathrav's 
cause and enabled him to raise large sums in the city of Pandharpur 
partly b}' contributions and partly by pawning a portion of some 
prize jewels he had brought froniAorth India.' In 1792 Mr. Moor 
the author of the Hindu Pantheon describes Pandharpur as a city 
belonging to Parshuraiu Bhau Patvardhan and containing many 
buildings and a market supplied not only with grain, elolli. and other 
local products but with a variety of English articles which filled a 
\vhol(! street of suops of Bombay and Poona traders.’^ 

In 1815 Pandharpur Avas the scene of the murder of Gangadhar 
Shustri the Gaikwar’s agent at the Poona court by Trimbakji Denglia 
the favourite of Bajirav the last Peshwa (179()- 1817). Gangadhar 
Sliaslri had gone to Poona under Brili.sh guarantee to settle some 
money disputes between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa, but finding 
his eiforts fruitless he had determined to return to Baroda and leave 
the settlement to British arbitration. Tins disconcerted Bajirav's 
})lans, wlio.se real object evas to arrange an union Avith the Gaikwar 
against the English, and he and Tiimbakji, after much persuasion 
induced Gangadhar Sliastri to stay. In July (1815) B:!jirav VA cnt 
to Pandliarpur on a pilgrimage and took evitli him Trimbakji and 
Gangadhar Shastri. On the 14th of July the Sluistri dined evith the 
Peslnva, and in the evening Trimbakji asked him to Yithoba's temple 
where the Peshwa was. Gangadhar who ivas unwell excused himsdf, 
but was 2U'cssed by Trimbakji and Avent to the tem 2 >le AAithafoAV 
unarmed attendants. After a prayer to Yithoba he talked Avith 
Trimbakji and then Avent to 2 )ay his resjjccts to the PesliAva Avho 
Avas seated in the U2>per A'oranda of the tenqilo and tn-ated him 
Avith marked attention. lYhen the visit Avas over, Gangadhar 
started for his lodging in high s})irits. He had scarcely gone dUO 
yards Avhen he Avas attacked in the street by assassins lured by 
Trimbakji and Avas almost cut to jiieces. The murder of a Brahman 


‘Grant iJiiir.s Mar.itbii!., 7<>. - Grant Hutl's .Mr.r.itlui', tiGT. 

* A'.in.itiAc of Cuiitaiii Littlo'o Hotacliineiit, oG'J.jl-. 
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in the holy city of Pandharpur and Trinibakji Dcnglia’s share in 
the deed caused much excitement. The death of a man for whose 
security the British Government had pledged themselves, the proved 
guilt of Trimhakji and the wavering and intriguing conduct of the 
Peshwa led to the war between the English and the Peshwa, the 
fate of which was decided by the British victory at Kirkee near 
Poona.^ In 1817 an indecisive action was fought near Pandharpur 
between the Peshwa’s horse and the British troops under General 
Smith who was accompanied by Mr. Elphinstone.^ In 1847 Raghoji 
Bhangrya the noted Koli dacoit was caught at Pandharjmr by 
Lieutenant, afterwards General. Gell. During the lSo7 mutinies the 
office and treasury of the mamlatdar of Pandharpur then in Satara 
were attacked by rebels but successfully held by the local police. 

In 1879 Yasudev Balvant Phadke the notorious Brahman leader 
of dacoits was on his way to Pandharpur from the Nizam’s territories 
to raise money to pay his recruits whcTi ho was captured at Devar 
Navadgi in Bijapur thirty miles east of Indi.® 

Sa'ngola, on the 3Ian about fifty miles south-west of Sholapur is 
a municipal town the head-quarters of the Sangola sub-division with 
in 1872 a population of 5111 and in 1881 of 4726. The 1872 
census showed 4839 Hindus and 272 ^[u.salmans and the 1881 census 
4323 Hindus and 493 iMusalmdns. A weekly market is held on 
Sunday. Besides the revenue and police offices of the sub-division 
Siingola has a nuinit-ipality, a post office, and a fort. The muni- 
cipality which was established in 1855 had in 1882-83 an income 
of .£122 (11s. 1229) and an expenditure of .4234 (Rs. 2340). The fort 
in which the sub-divisional offices are now held is said to have been 
built by a Bijapur king, and so prosperous was the town which grew 
up round it that until it was sacked by Ilolkar’s Pathans in 18tl2. it 
was locally called The Golden Sangola or Sonijache Sniujole. The 
town has never recovered the ruin of 1892. 

In 175l) Balaji Peshwa's usurpation of supreme authority on the 
death of Sluihu in 1749 was resisted by one Yamaji Shivdev who 
thr<'w himself into Sangola fort and raised the standard of rebellion. 
Balaji's cousin Sada.shivrav marched to Sangola, and. that Yamaji 
might have no e.xcu.'-e for resi.stance, he took with him Ramraja the 
Satara chief. Yamaji's rising was suppressed. During his stay at 
Stmgola, Ramraja agreed to give to the I’eshwa supreme power in 
return for a .small tract round Satara. This agreement was never 
carried out.* 

Sliola'pur'’ or the Sixteen Yillages, north latitude 17' 40' east 
longitude 75' Ki', tiro liead-quarters of the Sholapur district, with in 
1881 a population of 61,281, is a station on the south-east branch of 
the Peninsula Railway 165 miles south-east of Poona and 283 miles 
south-east of Bombay. The 1881 census showed that Sholapur is 
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' (irant Puft's Mar.Uh.is, 03()-()81. ^Details are given above pp. 203-294. 

■*( ,'oiiip.ire ISomba}' (iazettevr. XXtll. at-t-Otli. (h'.iiit PulT s Marath.ls, 271. 

^ From w./o tixtevii anil /.///' villages. The sixteen villages on wlmse site Shol.ipur 
vaslmilt.uc Aililpur. Alimmlpiir, ( 'hainl.iilvv, F.ittvhpur, .l.initl.irv.'uli, Kajl.ipur, 
Kh.i.liTimr, Kh,unk‘r:ivl.iv.idi, Muliainniailpur, It.in.lpiir, Saiul.ilpur, SSliaikpur, 
Shulapur, 8ou.vlgi, Soiuipur, aiul Vaidkivadi. Maulvi Miihaiiiniad Kasim. 
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the sixth city in the Bomhay Presidency and the second in the 
Bombay Deccan, with a town site, including- the cantonment/ of 
8.52 acres that is a population of seventy to the scpiaro acre. 

The town lies 1800 feet above sea level on the water-slied of the 
Adila a feeder of the Sina which it joins at Nandur about 
eight miles south-west of the city. The city stands in the centre 
of a large plain, the nearest hill called Davad Molak being eight 
miles to the east, while on the north at a distance of twelve miles 
rises Savargaon Dongar, and about ten miles further north is 
Tuljapur hill. About four miles to the north-west is the Ekruk, or 
as it is generally called the Hipurga lake, and to the north, about half 
a mile on the Tuljapur road, is the Sholapur water-works engine 
house, and about 5(10 yards further north the Shelgi stream runs 
east to west. To the north-west, close to the city wall and east of 
the Poona road, is the Thorla or large Mharvada. About 1500 to 2000 
yards to the westot’i.e .-ity are the Police Lines and the Sholapur 
Spinning and Weaving Mill. To the south-west, close to the 
city wall, lies the fort of Sholapur, and one to two thousand 
yards further are the officers’ bungalows of the old cavalry lines 
now mostly occupied by railway servants and the railway station. 
To the south of the city, with the fort on its west bank, is the Sid- 
dheshvar lake with a temple in the centre. On the south-east bank 
of the lake are the municipal garden andaMnsalman dome called Shah 
J avh.lr’s Ghumat, and about 1 bOO yards more to the south-east are the 
Collector’s office and buugalow in the Sadar Bazar of the old canton- 
ment. About 100 to 500 yards south-west of the Collector’s office and 
bungalow stretch the officers’ bungalows of the old cantonment; 
from fifty to 100 yards west of the officers’ bungalows are the 
Protestant church, the Romau Catholic chapel, and the post office ; 
further west is the hamlet of Modikh ina, and about 300 yards west 
of ^lodikhana is the old commissariat cattle yard. The Motibag 
and Revausiddheshvar’s temple, and a pond on the-'r eastern 
boundary lie about 500 yards south of the Protestant church. 
About 1(H)0 yards south-east of the Padar Bazar are the Native 
Infantry lines, and to the south of the lines are the officers’ bungalows 
in the ]]reseut cantonment limits. To the east of the Siddheshvar 
lake are the Siddheshvar, Begam Piichha, Shankar, and Shanvar 
wards or pdht ; ; and, to the east of the city are the 
Morgan, Somvar, Sakhar, Ganesh, Budhvar, Guruvar, Babu, 
Dhakta or Small Mharvada, and Jodbhavi wards. The area 
within the old city wall was about 1-50 acres, and included only 
the Kasha and the Shukrav.-ir waids. Under the fnurth Peshwa 
Madhavniv (1701-1772) about seventy-three acres more to the north 
were gained by pulling down the north of the old city wall, which 
ran irom the south-east corner of the ju-esent city wall at the south 
of the Bala gate as far as the Dari gate. A stone ami mud masonry 
wall was built i-ound the added part, and the Tulj.-ipur gate which 
is said to have originally' been to the s<iuth and in front of (Marnti’s 
temple near the fruitscllers’ shops, was built in the new wall. This 
wall is said to have been built by a levy' from the sale of goods. It 
is known as the Mangalvar ward, because the weekly Tuesday' market 


1 t he population of .(Sholapur eautoiimeut is 1391. 
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now held in the Jodbhavi ward was originally held there. Abont 
1872 many parts of the city wall were pulled down butit stillencloses 
most of the city. When the bulk of the British troops were moved 
from ShoMpur, the part now known as the old cantonment consisting 
of the Sadar Bazar, Modikhaiia, and the bungalows of the Cavalry 
lines, and, in 18S1, the open ground to the west and south of 
Sholapur fort, were included in municipal limits.i 

The rock on which the city is built is a hard murum almost 
approaching trap. Except to the north and east where is some rich 
cottonsoil the rock in places is near the surface barely covered by soil. 
In the rains the suiroundiugs of the town are gi-eou and pleasant, at 
other times the city looks bare and uninteresting, except patches of 
land watered from the Ekruk canal to the north and west of the town. 

Its great castle is handsome and well placed on the rising western 
bank of the Siddheshvar lake. Except the castle the town has little 
of architectural interest, most of the houses being one-storeyed and 
flat-roofed and most of the streets crooked and narrow. The most 
notable objects besides the fort at the south-west corner of the city 
and the Siddheshvar lake and temple to the east of the fort, are the 
municipal garden on the south bank of the lake and the Kamar or 
Motibag pond about a mile further south beyond the cantonment and 
railway, with two roads to Bijapur one passing over and the other 
below the dam of the IMotibag lake. 

The view from the high ground to the east of the Siddheshvar 
pond includes to the north three temples with largo domes, the 
biggest a Jain temple with a gilt top and the usual pyramidal towers, 
and one to the left known as Tripurautakeshvar’s temple divided 
by parallel lines into storeys rising like one bud growing out of 
another. In the other two spires the storeys are masked by orna- 
ments. The spires are covered with rich ornaments in pleasant 
yellow- and brow-n stucco. Especially to the west are many trees 
yupid.v, nimti, and tamarinds, some of them very large. A few- of the 
poorest houses are black-tliatched huts and a few of the richest are 
large mansions with flat-topped pavilions ou their roofs. Most have 
flat roofs of gray earth. 

The natural drainage of the city is good. The surface water is 
carried by the Lendki on the east, a feeder of the Bhelgi, which 
along the north of the town, flows west to the Adda, or, as it is here 
called, the Biila. The lowest part of the town is the west. 

The city is enclosed by a wall, two and a half miles round, of 
which tw'o miles round the Kasha and Bhukravar wards are old 
and half a mile on the north Avas made about 12.) years ago. About 
1872,to give room to the growing town,the municipality pulled down 
the whole of the cast wall and parts ou the south-west and north. 
The w-alls are eight to tea teet high, four to six feet wide at the 
base, and three to tour feet wide at the top. lu some parts they 
are built entirely of stone and mud, in other parts the three or 
four teet at the foot are built of stone and the five or six feet at the 


1 The imuiii'ijial liouiidarios are on the north the laiul of .Shelgi villat;e ami tlie 
Shelgi htreani, on the rv e^t the Shfigi stream anil the railway, on the south fhe railway 
and the eantoiiment, and on the east survey immhersJ20, 217,203, l(iC, lOo l(j4 loS 
and 102 in the revision survey of fSholiipur and the land of Shelgi. ’ ’ ’ 
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top of sun-dried bricks and mud. The stone work is throughout 
pointed with mortar. 

Sholapur had originally eight gates or vesas, Degaon Xava aud 
Bala oil the west, Tuljapur on the north, Kumbhari aud Dari oii 
the east, Bijapur and Pani on the south, and Killa or Rerni'^ on the 
south-west. The Degaon, Tuljapur, Kumbhari, Dari, and Bijapur 
gates have been pulled down aud a fine road made from the Kum- 
bhari gate to the Bijapur gate. Tlie Nava gate, so called because it 
leads to the Navi ward opened by Mr. Goldlineh in 1804, about 27o 
yards of the Degaon gate, was opened by the municipality in 1804. 

The city is divided into the Kasba or old town including the Navi 
or Goldfinch ward, called after IMr. W. A. Goldfinch, C. S. a former 
Collector, and fifteen jh'th.s or wards, Babu, Beg.im, Budhvar, 
Ganesh, Guruvar, Jodbhavi, ilang-alvar, ilargompatti, Piichha, 
Sakhar, Shankar, Shanvar, Shukraviir, Siddheshvar, aud Somvar 
lying round tho town. Tlio Kasba, iMangalvar, and Shukravar 
wards are within the town walls. Of the remaining twelve, 
Siddeshvur, Begam, Shankar, Shanvar, Pfichha, and iMaigompatri 
wards on the south and sonth-ca>t, and Sakhar, Somvar, Gaue.sh, 
Budhvar, Guruvai', and Jodbhavi ward? on the eaf-t are outside the 
town walls. Since the establishment (1877) of the Shohipur Sjunniiig 
and Weaving IMill near the Police lines, tho mill buildings together 
with the police lines are called Mill ward. The Sadar Bazar or main 
market aud a cluster of buildings to its .south-west known as tho 
Modikhana form suburbs of the town and are inhabiteil by a ntixed 
population. Tho city has four hamlets or vi'nlis all to tho south 
three of them purely agricultural and the fourth, Tiihev.idi, near the 
railway station inhabited by working men employed in the railway 
and in the Sadar Bazar and Cantonment. Within the city limits i.s 
an open plot called Hasikal to the west of Khandoba’s pond which 
is used fur drying yarn dyed with indigo.- 'J’he south of the town 
includiug the Siddlieshvar ward is chiefly occiij)ied by Burudbambo(j 
workers aud Ghis.-sdi tinkers; tlie south-east aud east excluding tho 
Jodbh.avi ward by Sali, Ivoshti, and l\[omiu weavers ; the Jodbhavi 
and Maugalviir wards by Liugayat, Gujar, and Marwar Vaiiis and 
■well-to-do traders ; and the west that is the Kasba aud -Shukravar 
wards chiefly by Brahmans, Gujar and Marwfir Vauis, Pardeshis, 
Dhangars, and Dhors. The M liars and Mangs live in Mharvfida 
outside tlio town walls on tlie oast between the Kumbhari and DAri 
gates and on tho "west near tlie Degaon gate. Some Mhai'S and 
Miiugs also live within the town walls in Shukravar ward near tho 
Bijapur gate. For municipal aud sanitary purpo.scs tho town is 
divided into twelve wards each under a supervisor or iniikadu ui. 
Thirteen uiuuicij)al messougors look after tho sanitation of tho 
outskirts of tho town at a immthly cost of £7 IG.s. (Rs. 78). 

The Sadar Bazar or main market lies on rising ground about a mile to 
the south-east of the town. From the Collector’s bungalow to tlie [lost 
office the road passes under an old /ai/z/oi /-covered ombaukmeiit wliich 


^ Rvviii seeias to l>o ;i lor.il prrmimci.'itiou t.f ttii* wor.l ravelin, a? the ;;ate 

lea.l- to the !;o i lin on the lioith of tin* fort (lit<-h. 

flafeikal in Kauaiese ineuus a plane fur drying dyed yarn. 
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is locally said to bo the dam of an old pond for tlie water-supply of the 
town which was demolished by order of Aurangzeb and turned into 
a garden called the Nava Bag. The tSadar Bazar contains 1437 houses 
lodging 4908 people. Most of the houses have tiled roofs. The 
water-supply is from three wells two of which yield good water. 
The beef slaughter house with the beef market behind it lies on the 
east outskirts. The vegetable market is in the middle of the bazar 
and consists of a building with a tiled roof on masonry pillars. A 
new distillery was built in 1877 about 700 yards south of the railway 
station outside municipal limits. The old distillery is now used for 
selling country liquor. 

The suburb of Modikhana, with about 228 houses lodging 777 
people, lies about 500 yards to the north of the Protestant church or 
about 1000 yards to the north-west of the present cantonment. 
The houses have mostly tiled roofs and are occupied by railway 
servants and husbandmen of mixed castes. Originally it was chiefly 
inhabited by commissariat servants, as it lies about 800 yards east 
of the commissariat yard. 

The police lines lie to the west of the city uear the old 
Pandharpur and Miraj road and close to the Ekruk lake canal. The 
natural drainage on the north of the lines is defective and the water 
of the canal sometimes overdows and forms an unpleasant marsh. 
The lines are in two rows each of sixty close rooms on very low 
plinths with mud walls and tiled roofs. In 1 882-8.8 the municipality 
built two sets of latrines between the police lines and the city, each 
with eight seats. 

The city has eight main and cross streets the chief being a 
south and north street running from the Collector’s bungalow in 
Siddheshvar ward to the Tuljapur gate. It is fairly straight and 
broad and is the chief business quarter of the town. About 2U0 to 300 
yards east of this road is another street, wliich, running just outside 
of the city wall from Bijapnr to Tuljapur g.ate, meets the first 
street near the Eijapur and Tuljapur gates. To its right are four 
west to east cross .streets one through IShanvar ward and Margom- 
patti, anntlier tlirough Sakhar ward, the third between tlanesh 
and Jodldiavi and Guruvar wards, and the fourth in Jodbhavi 
ward. I’lio first three are fairly straight and lead as far as the 
north and south or Haidarabad road which passes by the west of tho 
Judge’s court. The second cross street to the left of the second 
main street starts from tho Kumbhari gate, ]>asses through the 
grain market in Mangalvar ward, meets tho first main street and 
runs west tlirough the cloth market to tho Bala gate. Near the Bala 
gate it turns about lOO feet to the south, and inside and close to tho 
wall, about three-f[uarters of a mile further near the Degaon gate, it 
again turns to the south. The Sadar Bazar has a main east and west 
street fairly straight and about half a mile long ; and a south and north 
street which crosses tho main street near a police station which is 
also used as a branch dispensary and camp library. Besides these two 
main and cross streets the city and c.antonment have many lanes. 

Tho 18.51-52 census showed for Sholapnr city a population of 
80,819. 'I'ho 1872 ceusu.s showed -54,744 people or an increase in 
r li’O— tc* 
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twenty years of 23,92-5 or about 78 per cent chiefly the result of tlie 
opening of tbe south-east braucli of the Peninsula railway with a 
station at Sholapur. The ]b>72 details were 41,620 or about 77 per 
cent Hindus, 12,748 or 23'49 per cent Musalmans, 306 Christians, 
and seventy Others. The 1881 census showed a population of 
61,281 an increase of 6537 or about twelve per cent which would 
have been greater but for the heavy mortality in Sholapur town 
during the 1876-78 famine. The 1881 details were Hindus 45,772 
or 74‘64 per cent, Musalmans 14,780 or 24‘11 per cent, Christians 
511, Parsis 127, and ninety-one Others.^ 

According to the 1872 census Sholapur had 8720 houses lodging 
54,744 people or 6'28 in each house. Of these 2037 were good, 
3333 middling, and 3350 poor. The 1881 census showed 87-51 
houses, 8330 of them occupied, lodging 61,281 people or 7'36 in each 
house. Of the 8330 occupied houses, thirty-six were bungalows 
most of them with thatched roofs; 941 were one-storeyed, nine 
two-storeyed, and one a three-storeyed house; 1467 were ground 
floors with tiled roofs and 4752 with flat roofs; 1119 were huts 
and five were Police Lines. Of the occupied houses 1 27 were of 
the first class worth a yearly rent of £2U to £50 (Rs. 200-500); 
826 of the second class worth a yearly rent of £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
200) ; 875 of the third class worth a yearly rent of £5 to £10 
(Rs. 50-100); 4384 of the fourth class worth a yearly rent of 
£1 to £5 (Rs. 10- 50)'; and 2618 of the fifth class worth a yearly 
rent of £1 (Rs. 10) and under. In the total 8751 were 495 shops, 
sixteen stores, fifty-two temples, forty-six mosques, eight tal'ids or 
inns, nine rest-houses, four churches, and one fire temple. The flat 
roofed houses have mostly stone and mud built walls while some 
have burnt brick and mud masonry upper floors and tiled roofs. 
The plinths are generally one to three feet above the road. The 
walls of the one-storcyed tiled houses are generally of mud 
masonry. The timber commonly used is niin, bdhhtd, and 
nimhdra. Some of the richer houses arc built of stone and burnt 
brick. As a rule the walls present a blank face to the streets 
with few openings except the door. Ten to twelve feet of wall 
on the first or gTouud floor are of stone, the walls of the upper 
floors being generally built of burnt brick. Some house walls 
are enlivened by bright figures of elephants and tigers, painted 
chiefly by Hindus of the Jiugar caste ou marriage occasions. Inside 
the flat-roofed houses are generally one or more courts or chaitks 
about twelve feet .sejuare, with a row of four plain figures about 
eiHit feet hi<fh fiu emdi side and with raised veriuidas all round 
and rooms opening from and above them. In the first or outer 
court a place is usually kept for visitors and for business, where a 
carpet is spread and cushions are set. In the inner court are the 
eating and cooking rooms gencT'ally at rig'ht angles to each other. 
The upper storey hu.s a wooden front and overhangs, leaving iii 
the centre a square (jf four to eight feet. From some of these 
houses doorways lead to balconies built on the roof as a place for 


* The total iiidudes 1391 tin; pojnilatiuu of the oautoumont. 
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enjoying the breeze. The roofs of a few of the houses are painted 
and the rest of the woodwork is stained black. Even among the 
well-to-do^ middle class houses are built with stone and mud walls 
and the roofs are flat mud terraces with bare walls relieved only by 
a cut-stone doorway. The inside arrangements do not differ from 
those of the better sort of houses. The houses of the poor are mud 
hovels of one room divided by a mud partition and roofed with poor 
thatch. The floor is often below the level of the road, the only 
passage for air and smoke is the doorway, which is generally low 
and narrow, and, as the smoke takes long to find its way out, the 
inside atmosphere is stifling and almost always unhealthy. Many 
of the houses are ruinous. Though they form a fairly even line in 
the main streets they have very irregular frontages, and in places 
the lanes are very crooked and winding. Of the whole number, 
2100 houses have privies inside their walls and about 200 have 
detached privies. 

Since 1818 when it passed under the British, Sholdpur has grown 
steadily in importance as a trade centre. When, after some years 
of British management, it became free from the risk of raids of 
robbers from the Nizam’s territory, Sholapur became a resort of 
traders, and the opening of a railway station in 1859 raised it to be 
one of the chief marts in the Deccan. The staple trade is cotton, 
though, since 1870, Barsi has drawn much cotton trade from 
Sholapur. The chief cotton traders are Bombay Bhatias and some 
local Lingiiyats, Komtis, and Gujarat and Marwar Yanis. The 
railway returns for the four years ending 1883 show at Sholapur 
station an average of 215,207 passengers and 49,498 tons of goods.i 

Sholapur has a cotton mill belonging to the Sholapur Spinning 
and Weaving Company Limited which began work in March 1877. 
The company has a capital of £07,850 (Rs. 0,78,500) and is managed 
by Bombay Bhatias. The machinery which is driven by two engines 
each of forty horse-power, works 20,888 spindles and 175 looms 
and employs 850 hands at a monthly wage expenditure of about 
£770 (Rs. 7700), the total amount paid in wages in 1883-84 
amounting to £8020 (Rs. 80,200). Of the workmen about 150 are 
Musalmans and the rest Maratlias. About 100 are from Malvan in 
Ratnagiri, and the rest belong to Sholapur and the neighbourhood. 
The daily outturn of yarn is 5500 to OUOO pounds part of which is 
worked into cloth. The wholesale price of yarn is about £12 10s. 
(Rs. 125) for a bale of 300 pounds, ilost of the cloth goes to Barsi, 
Bijapur and the Nizam’s territory.^ 

Excluding 222 in the Sadar Bazar, Sholapur city has about 1936 
shops and eleven warehouses chiefly .along the north and south main 
road from the Siddheshvar w.ard to the Tuljiipur g.ate, and in the 
cross roads and lanes in Maugalvar ward at its north end.® 
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) Details are given above under Trade p.2G7. ~ Details are given above p. 270. 

^ Of the I'.liKi simps and eleven warehouses, two hundred are of Niralis or yam 
dyers ; one hundreil and .--i.vty-two of cloth sellers: one Immlred and fifty of Clu'unbhars 
or shoemakers ; one liundrcd and five of grain sellers ; one hundred and two of flour 
sellers and groeers : eighty-two of vegetivble sellers ; eighty of muttou sellers ; 
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About half of the shops are owned by the shopkeepers and half 
are rented. The shops are usually in the ground floors of houses in 
two parts, each about twelve feet long by six or eight feet wide, of 
which the inner part is used as a storeroom and the outer part or 
veranda is the shop where sales are made. A few of the new 
shops are faced with wood and have arched windows and overhanging 
eaves. The usual business hours are six to twelve in the morning 
and two to eight in the evening. The 222 shops in the Sadar Bazar 
are chiefly along both sides of the east and west main road.’^ 

Sholapur is throughout the year the seat of the Judge and civil 
surgeon and, during the rains, of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collectors, police superintendent, and district engineer. It 
is also the head-quarters of the chief revenue and police offices of 
the Sholapur sub-division, and has a municipality, civil hospital, 
jail, dispensary, high school, post and telegraph offices, railway 
station, travellers’ bungalow, temples, and fort. The municipality 
was o.stablished in 18.53. In 1882-83 it had an income of £12,237 
(Rs. 1,22,370) chiefly from octroi (Es. 92,799), and an expenditure 
of £10,808 (Rs. 1,08,680) chiefly on public health, conservancy, and 
water. 

The chief municipal undertaking has been the water-works which 
form the chief source of the city water-supply. They were built by 
the municipality between 1879 and 1881 at a cost of £22,593 10s. 
(Rs, 2,25,935) and give a daily supply of about six gallons a head. 
AVater is drawn from the Eknik lower level canal at a site in the 
fifth mile through a lino of ten-inch pipes into a settling tank." 
From the settling tank the water is pumped by steam power direct 


sevciitj'-five of tail<»rs ; seventy-twoof grocers ; fifty-seven each of yarn sellers aiulbetcl 
sellers; forty-eight of moneyohansrers ; forty-fi\eof oil-pre^sers ; forty-thiee of gold 
ami sih Cl .siititijs ; forty cadi of llliois or li>ln.'rnicu and Kuiuhliai.^ or potters ; thii ty- 
seven of metal vcsStd inakeis ; tliirty-six of fruit sellers; thirty-four of inoneylciKlcrs ; 
tliirty cadi of hlac ksiiiiths aiul Mower sdlors ; twcnty-iiinu of silk sellers and 
spinners; tweiity-tive each of Dliors or tanners, of iJhi^adis or tinkcis, and 
Loii.lu-> or lime sellers ; twenty-two of native doctors ; tventy of I'linids or luinihoo 
basket iiiakeis and sellers ; nineteen of bangle sellers ; eighteen of bvspetineat .sellers; 
seventeen of bead and needle sellers ; sixteen of Rangaiis or dyers ; fifteen of Kasars 
or 1 trass pot sellers , f<»iirteeii of grain paidiers : tliii teen of At. as or perfunier.-i; twelve 
of c-'untry cigar makers and sellcis ; eleven of raw cotton sellers ; ten of Rolioias or 
iniscdhaieotis sellers ; ten of beef sellers ; nine of l*iii)aris or cotton ckam rs ; eight 
of pulse makers and sellers ; seven eadi of country lupior sclleis, hemp seller.-, hotel 
keepers, siiulV sellers, tniiiers, and tin wmkeis; six of I’atvekars or gold necklace 
striimers ; six of Salt.iimais or t.iriiiers of slieep and goat .-^kiiis; five each of btamp 
vemhtr.s and coeoaniit sdleis ; foureaeli id iKtok'-dler". cotton ''ced sellers, and ])earl 
sellers ; three eadi of dotli piiiiters, annourers, lae bangle nuikirs and sdl^-r-. to<ldy 
Sellers, and spiced-toba<'co or ii/nhiklni <^cllers ; two each of firework makei.s and .m Hers, 

ati liniakci'", .and hjiglwh li-juor M-lIer.-,; and one each of idlers, opium sellers, 

bookbiudeiw, and eonntiy fid»lle makins and sdim's. 

1 M'he sliop d« talk ale: 'ruenty-five of oil expressfis and Sellers; niiictt'en of 
Ch-lnibln'ii •> or 4*ountry shoemakers and sellers; fifteen e.ieh of tlonr dealers .uid urocers, 
pottcis, and t.Hh»rs ; tweUe eaeh <)f ]mlse splitteis ami Knglish slioe and boot makers ; 
ek’A en of giaiii sellers ; ten each of betel-fe.if ■'(•Hers and niutt'm si 11<ts ; mm' of inojiey- 
lend* 1 > ; se\en e.iejj <it veget.ihle sellers and beet "dlci'' . si\ eai-li of gold and '•d\er 
smitlrn ami nioneydi.inL'eis ; four each tiiut sellei.-'. j>erfumei ])unit lime st lleis, 
ami tinners ; tliree ea« h of s\\ eidineat sj-ller-', bangle s*-l h i t.inners, and hide •'(‘Ih rs, 
Ifohoias or mi^< dlaiusom sellei'^, Kuiojie.m li<|Uoi filers, and eoinitr} Inpioi sdleis; 
two cadi of d«)t]i sdleis, ])l.u:ksniit]js, and leitel keojiers; and one i adi of a 
bookbinder, a giaiu parener, and a liemp-water heiii])- flow er ami opium seller. 

- Details of the Kkruk Lake are given above pp. 22d'-2lj, 411. 
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through a line of main pipes into two service reservoirs at different 
levels, called the Percival and Spry Reservoirs, from which water 
is distributed by about eighty standpipes and post.s.i Before the 
waterworks were made by the municipality the chief source of the 
city water-supply was the Siddheshvar lake and about twenty wells 
with and without steps which dried in 187C when the people had to 
get w'ater from the Ekruk canal a quarter to half a mile on the 
north and tvest of the city. In 1870 the Sanitary Commissioner 
reported that, but for the Ekruk lake, Sholapur would have been 
deserted as all the ordinary supply of water had dried and the people 
were entirely dependent on canal water. As the lake supply though 
constant and ample was at too great a distance the municipality 
decided to undertake a scheme for bringing the water into the 
city. Projects were originally made in ISOS by Captain C. B. T. 
Penny, R. E., and iMr. J. E. Whiting, C.E., but the question was 
shelved from time to time until 1870 when the famine brought the 
subject to the front. In 1S78 Mr. C. T. Burke, C.E., proposed 
three schemes one by gravitation from a special storage reservoir on 
the Shelgi stream and the other two from the Ekruk lake, one by 
raising water by a turbine W’orked by the canal flow and the other 
by raising w’ater by steam power. The third project was re- 
commended by the Chief Engineer for irrigation and adopted by 
the municipality, and the money was raised by a loan. The works 
were begun on the 6th of November 1879 and wore formally 
opened by His E.vcelleucy Sir James Fergus.son, K.C.M.G., Governor 
of Bombay, on the 22nd of July 1881, when the two service reservoirs 
were called after ilr. E. H. Percival, C.S., and Mr. A. H. Spry, C.S., 
two former Collectors of Sholapur who did much to further schemes 
for the water-supply of the city. A white marble tablet on the 
north w’all of the engine house boars the following inscription : 

Shola pur Water Works. 

These works were designed and executed by 
C. T. Burke, C E , Assoc. M-Inst C.E , Executive Engineer for Irrigation 
Sholapur and Ahmadnagar, 

E P. Dawson, C.E., Assistant Engineer in charge. 

They were commenced on the Gth November 1879 
His Excellency the Honourable Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G-C.S.L, C.I E. 

Governor of Bombay 
and were completed in April 1881 
His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir James Fergusson, 

Bart , K C M G., C.I.E., Governor of Bombay. 

The Honourable Colonel C. J. Merriman, C S I., R E , Secretary to 
Government, Public Works Department. 

J. H. E Hart, C.E ,M Inst C.E., Superintending Engineer for Irrigation. 

The entire cost was contributed by the Municipality of Sholapur. 

A. H. Spry. C. S , Collector and President of the Municipality. 

Estimated Amount as sanctioned. Rs. 2,18,799. 

Actual cost Rs 2,17,184. 

J’ho climate of Sholapur is hc-althy aud dry throughout the year. 
A hot wind blows in Ajiril aud Atay at day but the mght.s are fairly 
cool. The prevailing wind is south-westerly. Rain returus for the 


■ Tlie itctails iif works amt cost arc : Distrilmtiou Rs. .VO,! 14, main pipes Rs. .'IS, Lit 
cstal)li--hnu'nt Rs. Cs.C'.t.'i, liiyli .md low Icvol .service reservous Its. l!7,4li7 atamj 
pilics and posts IN. Ut-TiO, .speei.il ste.im piimp.s IN. I7,!)40, luiilers Rs. 14, <120, settlin'' 
tank Rs. 14,2'Jl, engine house Rs. 10,032, and iiiisecllaueous Rs. 33S3. ° 
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soventccn years entlinG; 1882, show an average rainfall of SOTS 
indies varying from 10‘57 in 187(i to GG-42 in 1878. The chief 
rainy months arc June to October, the heaviest falls being hotweeu 
July and Septendier. Warmth returns for the twelve years ending 
18s2 .showed highe.st warmths varying from 112' in Juno 1872 to 
78'^ in .May 1878, and lowest warmths varying frinii 52“ in December 
187dto 01° in .laniiary 1871 and l)eceni1n'r 1878.' 

'I'he city has no reinarkahlo public buildings. The district and 
subdivisional revenue olliees are just outside the town on the south, 
and, on the east, between the llaidarabad and Akalkot roads are the 
courts of the district and subordinate jinlges 'I'lie jail and ei\il 
hospitals are both in Ikiehha ward. ( [pjiosjte eaeli other in the Navi or 
Cioldfnieh ward are the eliai itable di'peiisaiy and the miinieipal olliee, 
and at the other end of the street in the Kasha is an niiper-'t' n’eved 
building' which aeeonimodates the high school above ami a veruacnlar 
sehrol bidow as wa‘11 as a library and reading room. I’he travellers’ 
Imngalow is nonr the i-ailway station. The criminal jail and civil 
hospital are near each (.a her. 'J'he j ill has roeni for 1 12 prisoners. In 
ISSd the civil hospital treated in-patients :]7l' and (,uit-patients .5889 
at a cost of £(3-54 (Its. tj.j-Ui) ; atid the dispensary treated in-patients 
ninety-seven atid uid-]iat ients 11,087 td a cost of £205 (Hs. 20.50). 
E.veept an old temple of Siddheshvar in the Siddheslivtir lake, tho 
Ilindu temples are tm.ideru and iitiinleresting. The chief are throe 
of Dattatraya, Mallikarjun, and I’atidiivang, three Jain tetnjiles, and 
one nionastcry or ui'ifli of Subra.v Jk'ivn. 'J'he mo.sipics are named 
the J.inia and the K;ili. Of the three Christian jilaces of Worship 
one is a I’rotestant church, <ino a Rotniin Catholic chapel botli 
within the limits of the old cantonment, and the third is an American 
inissiuu chapel iti the town near the school. 

Close to the water in tho north-ea.st corner of tlio island in tho 
Siddho.shvar lake is the temple of Siddlie'divar. a small stone building 
with a timber front or entratico ball tuiil in the temple over a tomb 
the bust of a man. On its north and e.ist sides the island is 
surrounded by a .stone pavement with two steps. The committee 
of Lingayat traders in the city have built a row’ of flat-roofed 
arched cloisters round the cast and .south sides of the island. In 
the centre of the island on a stone platform are a pair of stone Uitijs 
and in tho north of tlic island are a few enclosures and small rest- 
honscs. In hononr (.>f Isiddhcshvar a yearly fair is held on the 
si,mth-east bank of the lake where about li't) l)oi_)tli.s are set uji. Tho 
priests of the temple are Ling;iyats who are kni ovii as Habus and 
inai-ry with Fauehainsali Lingayats. The 'women of the priests’ 
family wear the usual movable lin'i, but the men instead of a ling 
wear a heavy necklace of ri'driilc.^tha bends. The bovs, when 
between seven and ten j’cars old. on the full-moon day of Jyr.ditJi 
or ilay-Junc in a leap year or dhaiidu s-d/, arc initiated as priests 
by their head teacher or gt'ru who is also a Habu. After a boy has 
been shaved he and the teacher together climb to the raised stone 
platform in the centre of tho island and sit tho teacher to tho 


1 Dt;tail$ are given abuve pp. 7-6. 
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sotitli and tbo novice to the north of the cloiihle ling, while the 
teacher repeats texts and a Jann'ain or secular priest winds strands 
of cotton yarn round the teacher and the novice, 'i’ho teacher chants 
and pravs all the time. 'I’lie cereinony is completed by an offering 
to the ling and by giving a diumu' to the Hahn families. The Hahns 
of Salilheshvar’s temph> are also the miiiistrants of a Nagoha or 
cohra-god, who, in the form of a pair of twined snakes, has a small 
shrine on the left of the raised way that joins the island with the 
h;uik of the lake. 

Alallikarjnii’s temple is in an open court (SO'xT.V) surrounded 
hv a stone plinth live feet high witli arched stone cloisters supported 
on stone pillars ten on every side and four feet high, d’he cloisters 
are twelve feet broad. The temple has a jiorch with thri'O entrances. 
'I’he porch has four rows of four pillars, sotno old and polished and 
some new. In front is a hull and four old light pillars. Above is a 
rough frieze of jilaster figures of apes, dancing-girls, and bullocks 
seat‘'d on the roof. The tower is covered with small images and 
polished brass knobs. On the south side of the temple enclosure is 
a Hanuman. 

The chief Jain temple of Pjirnsnath is in the Mangalvar ward. It 
is a cojiy of a .lain temple at llarilmati in I’oona and is said to have 
been built about 1 8.")i) at an estimatc'd covt of t,1.5,O0U (Rs. 1 ,.")0,000). 
Thetmnple i-^in an enclosure surrounded by domes. The temjile has 
short clusti’red pillars ami the roof and tower are covered with 
thick-set mortar figures ami ornaments of pleasant shades of bi'owu. 
There are two images of I’arasuath one with and one without clothes, 
both made of stone brought from .Jaipur in Rajputana. The 
worshippers are Gujars, Marwaris, and Kasar.s. 

The greater jiart of the old military cantonment of Sholapur, 
including the iSadar Bazir, IModikh.ana, and cavalry linos with the 
site on the south-west .4' the caiiiii on which the old artillery lines 
stood. h;is heeii tinn'ferred to the civil autlnsril los. The ]ire.seut 
eantonmeni covers au area of aboni tiiH) acres just enough for a 
single Xaiive Infantry iiogiment. The but was iu charge of the 
military authorities, hnit 'iiie.‘ the removal of the Native Infantry 
Regiment in 1S77, it is in charge of the civil authorities. The 
line of the present camp limits is most irre.gular. It stiirts from 
the north-east corner where the Knmhluiri road crosses it and 
passes west including part of the catchment area of the Siddheshvar 
lake. The north face on this side stretches for about half a mile 
until it aiiproachcs the otfieers’ enclosures in tlie Sadar Bazar 
whence it again p, asses irreg-ulnrly west until it meets the stream 
carrying the water of the .Motibag jiond to a point nearly ojiposito 
the hamlet of Tikaji’s Viidi about 4u0 yards below the south-east 
corner of the cemetery. The southern boundary of the camp is 
formed by this stream and by the ilotibiig-Bijapur road from which 
the line is continued to a point opposite the north-east corner. The 
jiarade ground of the Native Infantry Regiment forms the eastern 
face. 

The country on the east is open and higher than the cantonment 
and forms part of the catchment area of the yiddheshvar lake. The 
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country on the south is open and uncultivated au cl forms the water- 
shed of two streams beyond which is the embankment of the 
Motibag pond. On the north is the Sadar Bazai% below which on 
the west the road has been formed below the embankment of the 
old pond which was destroyed by Aurangzeb and made into a garden. 
On the south-west, beginning from the old race course, is a large 
Government meadow or Imran said to cover about 500 acres. The 
station is very bare, the soil being in places not more than two inches 
deep. Except the valley of the Motibag pond, where lies the garden 
which gives its name to the pond and which has many fine tamarind, 
mango and trees, the only trees are along the road-sides. 

Immediately below the embankment, the ground is marshy and 
swampy growing rank sedgy bushes all the year round. The officers’ 
bungalows lie on the ridge close abov'e the Motibag pond, and 
the regimental lines occupy the parallelogram towards the north- 
east. The officers’ as well as otlier bungalows are covered with 
thatch which, if well laid, lasts twenty years. ^ The windows of 
many of the bungalows are small, the plinths low and the air 
close. The regimental lines have been built in the highest part 
of the cantonment, with a good fall to the north, south, and west, 
and open country all round. The lines face north and south and 
consist of thirty-two blocks of butteries divided into two by a central 
street 150 feet broad. Each division has eight rows of two blocks 
of pandals and on either flank of each row is a native officer’s 
house. Each block contains forty-eight rooms which are placed 
back to back so that twenty-four rooms have a northerly and 
twenty-four have a southerly aspect. Including the veranda a 
married sepoy’s room is 11' lb" x 17' and a single man’s room 
10' b" X 17'. The walls are built of mud with a few Imles in the front 
walls. The roofs are partly single and partly double tiled. The cubic 
space for a married sepoy amounts to 2d lb cubic feet and for a single 
man to 21b0 cubic feet. The linos are remarkably clean and well kept 
and great attention is paid to their couservancy. The water-supply 
is from wells, tlio best and mo.st ample supply is from a well fifty- 
five feet deep lately built on the north-east. The offieers’ well is to 
the east close to the Kamar pond in Motibag near Revansiddheslivar’s 
temple. The Motibag pond about lUU yards to the east of the 
officers’ well is formed by damming two small streams. The pond, 
which was rebuilt in I8d0, has when full a surface area of 
sixty-eight acres. In 187 1 the masoury work was repaired and the 
old sluice gate wliich was found partly open lielow removed. In 
1870 the cantonment cominittco spent £500 (Rs. .jIMjlJ), allowed by 
Government as I’amiue relief work, in seraping the exposed surface 
of the jiond and in removing dried weeds and the earth below 
about six inches deep and in clearing the- pond of weeds. The 
bottom of the pond is not water-tight. 'I’lio ground immediately 
to the west of the embankment and Ijetweeu it and the IMotibac is 

O 


1 Thatcli covGi Jire injui ious to h»‘alth they do not let airpa^s tliroug,di them, 
are liable to catch tiic, ami are always (lecayiny. On the father hand in a dry climate 
like Shohipur they are better than tile«l hein;; cheaper, lighter, and cooler in 

the hut season, keeping mure heat during the cold weather, and leading lec^s than tiles. 
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marshy. The earth trenches cut in it are overgrown with rank 
vegetation and the water gathers in a swamp. Two wells in this 
marsh used for watering cattle are almost always full to the 
brim. One more pond the Lily or Kamar pond has been lately 
cleared. It lies below a much frequented Lingayat temple of 
Eevansiddheshvar. The steps leading to the pond have been closed 
and the pond fitted with two wheels and iron chains and buckets. 
Below the pond and fed by its overflow is a swimming bath made 
for the use of the soldiers of the artillery, and recently handed by 
Government to the cantonment committee. Running water con- 
stantly passes through it, and, with the water from the springs 
which are found in the v/atercourse, forms a stream which flows 
through and past the Motibag and down the valley. While the 
artillery was at Sholapur the water from the swimming bath 
was used for growing vegetables. It is now used for field experi- 
ments by the agricultural class at the Sholapur high school. The 
regimental bazdr was on the west and contained nine shops. 
The shopkeepers left when the troops were moved. The station is 
generally extremely clean and well kept, and, except as regards the 
site to which the filth and nightsoil are removed and the presence 
of grass meadows to the south, the sanitary arrangements are good. 
The conservancy establishment for the removal of sweepings consists 
of thirty-two road sweepers and twenty-four nightsoil-men. The 
hospital, an airy thatched building with regimental solitary cells 
close to it, lies on the west of the lines and has room for twenty 
sick men. The burial grounds for all castes in the cantonment 
are badly placed over the bank of the water-course close below the 
English graveyard. 

On slightly rising ground, on the west bank of the Siddheshvar 
lake, in the south-west corner of the city, is Sholapur fort, an 
irregular oblong about 320 yards by 176, enclosed by a double line 
of lofty battlemented and towered walls of rough stone ten to 
twenty yards apart, and surrounded, except on the east or lake 
side, by a wet moat 100 to 150 feet broad and fifteen to 
thirty feet deep. The whole work is Muhammadan the outer wall 
dating from the fourteenth, and the inner wall and four great towers 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Except in times of 
flood two masonry walls at the north-east and south-east ends cut 
off the waters of the lake from the moat. In many years the moat 
is dry during the hot months. At other times, except a rocky 
ridge near the south-west corner, it holds six to ten feet of 
water. The outer wall, with battlemented curtains and four corner 
and twenty-three side towers, pierced for musketry and with openings 
and vaulted chambers for cannon, rises twenty to thirty feet from the 
edge of the moat. About twenty yards behind, the inner wall, also 
towered and battlemented, rises five to ten feet above the outer 
wall, and in the centre and east corner of the north wall and the 
centre and west corner of the south wall, is crowned by four massive 
square towers which rise about twenty feet above the rest of the 
battlements. The east face, whose foundations are sunk about twenty 
feet below high water level, has in the outer wall eight towers 
including a large tower that runs out from the south-east corner. 

B 125-63 
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The inner wall lias seven towers including the great tow’er at the 
north-east corner whose name is not known. The south face has^ 
in the outer wall, two corner and four side towers, and six towers 
in the inner wall, two of which, the Hanuman tower in the centre 
and an unnamed tower at the west corner, rise about twenty-three 
feet above the rest of the fortiiications. In the west face the outer 
wall has two corner and four side towers, and the inner wall 
has two corner and seven side towers, the three to the south with 
plain and the three to the north with embattled parapets. In the 
north face the outer wall has five towers between the west corner 
and the gateway, where it stretches out in front with two massive 
towers joined by a strong two-storeyed curtain pierced both for 
sloping and downright musketry under which is the gateway. To 
the left of the gateway the wall sweeps to the north its whole length 
commanding tlie approach. The inner wall with five small and two 
huge square towers runs parallel to the inner wall of the south face. 
Behind the entrance outwork a strong towered and battlemented work 
crosses diagonally between the outer and the inner walls. 

The way from the town to the fort lies through the Revni 
apparently a corruption of Ravelin also called the Killa or Fort gate, a 
doorless opening about twelve feet high and eight broad in a white- 
washed stone wall. Past the Revni gate, in a paved enclosure on 
the left shaded by a giant nim tree, is the tomb of Kabi Shah. 
Close in front, from the further bank of the broad deep moat, rise 
the massive double walls of the castle. The moat is crossed by a 
bridge ninety feet long and fourteen to twenty wide supported 
on wooden pillars. At the beginning of the bridge are two masonry 
pillars about eight feet high and four feet round joined by an iron 
chain which is smeared with redload and worshipped.^ About 
half-way across the bridge is a second pair of stone pillars. In 
crossing the bridge there is a good view of the moat to the right, 
and to the left in the bod of the moat, almost hidden when the water 
is high but useful in the hot weather, is a cross-shaped well with 
flights of steps leading from three sides into the water. Across the 
bridge the entrance path turns sharp to the right, and between two 
massive towers and under a two-storeyed curtain pierced with slanting 
and guarded downright loopholes, the path passes through a 
pointed archway sixteen feet high by ten broad. The gate, formerly 
known as Bab Khardar and now as Khati Darvaja both meaning 
the Spike Gate, is slung on stone hinges. It is of wood covered with 
iron plates about four inches broad and a quarter of an inch thick 
laid at right angles and kept in their place by strong iron bolts. 
Between five and si.x feet from the ground the bolts end in spiked 
heads. On a small brass plate on the right half of the door is an 
inscription stating that the Spike Gate was repaired in A.n, IcSlO 
(11. 122.j).- This gateway opens on an irregular walled enclosure. 


' ctise to tlie right h.ind jiill.ir is .a Trigoiioiiictrical .Survey stone with these words 
cut in it, ‘ I'i.-} feet at)()vc d.itum .and •2."> feet nhove Kaihvay Station licnoh nuirk.' 

- ,'lhc vntino ruins : The iron mails .and bunds weie oiven for tlie repair of the gate 
by -\h.iji ISall.d, deputy coinniaiidant of the foit, lUiiino the command of ,S,ad;ishiv 
Pandit iimler the orders of Pandit Praillutn P.iijirdv in the reinn of .Slufliu II, of Sdt.f ra 
eath Muharram 1225 (that is about A.n. bSlO), 
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about tliirty-two yards long by tbirty-two broad. Behind are the 
fortifications of the outer gateway, on the two sides short portions 
of the outer and inner walls, and a cross wall in front with a central 
arched gateway passing between two strong towers and under a 
two-storeyed curtain loopholed for musketry. The gateway which 
was formerly called Shalitt}' Darvuja or the City Gate and is now 
called MoAhla Darvaja or the Middle Gate, measures twenty feet 
high by twelve broad and twenty -three long. On each side of the 
outer mouth are two small neatly-carved Hindu pilasters. In a stone 
slab over the outer mouth of the gateway is a Persian writing to 
the effect that the gate was built by Ali Adil Shah II. (1656-1672) of 
Bijapur. Inside of this gate the entrance formerly turned sharp to 
the right through a gateway called the Shahar Darvdja or City Gate 
whose site is still marked by a bank of ruins. The space between 
the second gate and the inner wall stretches west in an irregular 
shape gradually growing narrower. On the right are the rough 
outer walls. To the left in au old Musalmau building is the police 
guard. Behind are the inner walls about thirty-five feet high the 
curtain having been added on the top of the original curtain. 
Between the guard room and the inner wall there runs to the left a 
bare belt of grass about fifty feet broad. A closer view of the walls 
shows that a great number of the stones belong to old Hindu 
buildings Most of them are plain dressed stones but a largo 
number have mouldiugs and tracings and groups of animals and 
human figures, and a few have Kauarese inscriptions. Passing 
across this second cuclo.sure the path bends to the left to 
the third gateway formerly known as the Ali and now as the 
Mahangkali gate. On the right is the massive wall of the Mahaug 
or Mahakali tower. At the foot of the wall is a rough stone imago 
apparently a human figure with the head bent forward. In front 
of the image is a brass arch or torun, and close by a small red flag. 
Seven bells of different sizes hang from the roof, some old carved 
Hindu stones are laid on one side, and on the other are some 
tridents and little stouc oil ve.ssels. Outside is a broken bull. 
This image is worshipped with oil and red paint and, according to 
the common story, is Mahakali, or as they pronounce the name 
Mahangkali, the Groat Mother, who tried to keep the British out 
of the fort but failing bowed her head as the troops passed in. The 
gateway is supported with massive side towers and overhead is a 
two-storeyed building with two slender minarets. The gateway has 
been twice altered, first probably under the Peshwa by raising 
the wall about five feet by filling with masonry the original battle- 
ments and adding a fresh curtain on the top, and lately under the 
British the chamber above the gateway has been turned into a 
dwelliug and a large window opened outwards. Below the window, 
between carved grilfins, is an engraved stone slab with an Arabic 
inscription. The gateway is arched in the pointed or iMusalinan style 
and is thirty-two feet high, thirteen broad, and twenty-one deep. The 
])lain wooden gate has bt'cn taken out and lies on the ground to the 
right. Passing through the third gateway is the main body of the 
fort a flat about 2.10 yaials long by 141 yards broad with some fine 
p/pu/ and tamariud trees and a few hcalLcrcd buildings surrounded 
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by the castle walls fifteen to twenty-one feet high. The walls have 
a step or terrace ten to fifteen feet broad and a curtain about five 
feet high in places flat topped and in other places notched with 
openings for cannon. The large flat towers, one on the north-east, 
Ilanuman in the centre of the south wall, one at the west corner of 
the north wall, and the Mahakali tower at the centre of the north 
wall rise about twenty-eight feet above the rest of the parapet. 
The walls are in fair repair a long stretch in the south-east having 
been lately renewed. Except the Mahakali tower, whose masonry 
covering was stripped off about twenty-six years ago, the towers are 
in good order. Of the 300 buildings, which, according to the local 
story, used to fill the enclosure, there reruain in front of the entrance 
gate on either side two small hou.ses used as a telegraph olfice, to 
the left an enclosed building formerly a powder magazine now 
empty, and in the south-west, along the west and the south wall, a 
line of small buildings used as stores. About the middle of the 
east and west faces two low arched passages lead to the belt 
between the outer and the inner wall. 

Besides many old Hindu stones ornamented with mouldings and 
tracery and a few with old Hindu inscriptions there are four chief 
objects of interest in the fort,^ the dacha and Mahakdli towers, 
the magazine, and some Hindu pillars under the north wall of the 
central enclosure. The dacha or Pregnant Woman’s tower is the 
second tower from the north-east corner of the east face of the outer 
wall. At the time of building the fort the foundations of this wall 


^ Three stones have been noticed with old Hindu writing. One with fairly clear 
letters is in the outer face of the east inner wall about five feet from the ground 
opposite the small pond in the passage between the outer and inner walls. On the inner 
face of the west nuter wall near tlie south-west corner about six feet from the ground 
are two much-wcrn stones with letters. On the right side of the mouth of an old well in 
the north-east cnrnor of tlie fort euelosuie i.s a slab with writing in good preservation. 
Stones taken from Hindu buildings are found in all parts of the fort. Many of them 
are plain ^IressCil stones wliich can easily be known among the rough undressed 
Musalman masonry. Of carved Hindu stones among the most notable are the prettily 
carved pilasters on either si^le of themid<llo gateway. Passing round tiio space between 
the outer and inner walls on the east side m the outer face of the inner wall are many 
car\’ed stones and pieces of Hindu pillar.s cut down into square slabs. On the masonry 
suppoi tsof the \\ ater-bag on the snlc of the pond is a snake stone or nu'iohft s\ ith two up- 
right twined cobras, and oppo.site on the outer face of the inner wall is one of theinscribed 
stones and several stones with moulding and tracery. In the outer wall at the south- 
east corners are several engraved stones and two broken pillars on the top of a toM er. In 
the inner wall is a Jain pillar and a fragment of an elei)Iiant frieze. In the south side 
the outer face of the outer wall has many engraved .stones one near the middle of the 
south face with a double row of figures the top row canying some one in a palanquin, 
the lower row of fighters. Tlie Assyiuiii or hone} jjuekle pattern is ear\e<l on a st<me 
a little to the west. On the outer face <»f the inner wall are aUo many engraved 
Hindu stones and on tlie west sule in the inner face <»t tlie outer wall arc stones with 
tracery and two old Himlu inscription stones, an<l (m the outer face of the inner wall 
is a Miiall undefaced .stone with people woi>liifqiing tlie In the inner wall on the 

south in the lluor of the Hanumaii tower close to the slab with writing i.s a stone 
with tracery and an efiaced central ornament. In the west parajiet of the touer 
is a stone with some unbroken figures and on the north parapet of the steps leading 
to tlie t<AVer are s«*me <lamaged well carved figuies. Fiiither on is a stone with tw(i 
small elepliaiits and on the face of one of tlie steps are cut a row of swans. In the 
south-west tower the lintel of the gate is a Hindu pillar and there are four more 
Hindu pillars in tlie centre of the tower. In the west side in the vaulted gun cham- 
ber, which has the stone with Arabic letters, arc tw'o short very rich pillars with clear 
cut chain star and other mouldings. 
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repeatedly gave way. At last Brahmans were consulted and said Chapter XIV. 

that the tower would never stand until a pregnant woman was Places. 

buried alive under it. A Hinduj a Lingayat Vani by caste, offered Sholapcr 

his brothers wife as a sacrifice and she was buried at the foot of 

the tower. In reward the Vani was made pcitil of Sholapur and the 

office is still held by his descendants. After the woman was buried 

her ghost haunted the lake, uttered strange noises, and caused much 

fear and annoyance. To appease her spirit the^^dh’/’s family offered 

sacrifices at her tomb, and once a year, on the first day of Chaitra in 

March -April, the women of the family or the piitil himself brings 

cocoanuts, oil, a robe or sddi, and a bodice for the woman and a little 

dhotar and a turban for the child. On that day a fair is held in her 

honour when people of all castes attend. The Musalmans admit 

that this sacrifice was offered under Musalman rule. They defend it 

by saying that it was arranged by the Hindu manager, and that the 

Musalman minister could not help himself as he had promised his 

master to finish the fort within a certain time. A similar story is 

told of the Mahakali or Mahangkali tower in the centre of the north 

face of the inner wall. It has been noticed that the bowing figure 

to the right in entering the third or Mahakali gateway is said to 

be an image of the goddess Mahakfdi. The true story of this tower 

and image seems to be that like the Jacha tower its foundations 

gave way, and, according to the Brahmans, the tower woidd never 

stand until a munja that is a thread-girt and unmarried Brahman 

boy was buried alive under it. A Brahman belonging to the 

Deshmukh family offered his son and was rewarded by a yearly 

grant of £1 lOs. (Rs. 1.5) which is still paid. Once a year on the 

bright first of Chaitra in March-April the Hindus come with dates, 

cocoanuts and beteluuts which are taken by the members of the 

Deshmukh family. The Brahmans say that the bowing figure is an 

image of the boy and that the name of the tower is Mahakal or the 

Great Time or Destroyer and that it has been corrupted into Mahakali 

by the common people.^ The powder magazine, now empty, to the 

west of the inner entrance gate, is an almost perfect specimen of a 

Hindu temple turned into a mo.sque. Except by whitewash the 

pillars are unchanged and some of them are gracefully and richly 

carved. At the foot of the north wall between the inner entrance 

and magazine an opening leads to part of an old Hindu temple 

richly carved and apparently in place. 

The earliest trace of Sholajjur would seem to be about the end of History, 

the fourteenth century when its fort appears to have been built." 

In I4:3G,_in the reign of Ala-ud-din Shah Bahraani II. (lido -1457), 
the king s brother iMuhamraad, in the hope of making himself inde- 
pendent with the aid of the Vijaynagar king to w'hom he was sent 
to demand tribute, took Sholapur and other neighbouring places. 

In 1511 Zain Khan, the brother of Khwaja Jahan of Paranda fort 


Ao/ the time spirit is one of tlie most dreaded of fiends. The same idea seems 
to be tiie cause of the groat similarity in the European figures of time and death. It 
IS to p^e^ ont A'a/ seizing the hrule or briilegroom, that, at the wedding moment, rice is 
thrown, hands arc clapped, music is played, and guns are tired. 

..1 ” temple remains in the fort are older and appear to belong to 

the twcUth or thirteenth century. 
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fifty miles to the nortli-tvest delivered SlioMpiir to the Bijfipur rc"crit 
Kamnlkhan.^ In ]o23 after one of their numerous wars Ismael 
of Eijapur and Burlian Xizam of Ahmaduagar met in the fort of 
Sholapur and agreed to peace.- In 1.521 a quarrel led to a v ar 
bettveen Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. Burhan Aizam Shah secured 
the aid of Imad Sluih king of Berar and of Amir Berid regent of 
Bedar and the confederates inarched with forty thousand men to 
besiege Sholapur and to occupy the ceded districts. The attempt 
failed and the confederate army was completely routed.® In lo42 
Sholapur was taken by Burhan but next year restored to Bijapur. 
In bj.jl Burlian Nizam, with the help of the Yijaynagar king R:im 
Raja, took Sholapur and strengthened it.^ Some time after Ibrahim 
the Bijapur king made an attempt to take Sholapur but his army 
was defeated in a battle on the plains of Sholajiur.® In 15(S2 
Sholajmr was given to Bijapur as part of Chiind Bibi's dowry.® In 
I.j!) 4 Burhan failed in an attempt on Sholapur under the walls of 
which his force was defeated.^ In 1G23 Malik Ambar collected a 
large army and bringing grain from Daulatabad laid sic'go to 
Sholapur and took it by storm.® In 1606 under a treaty between 
Bijiipiir and the Moghals the Nizilm Shahi dynasty came to an end 
and it was .settled that the forts of Sholapur and Paranda with their 
dependent districts should be given to the Bijapur king Mahmud 
Adil Shah (1626-16.56).'® In 1668 in accordance with tho terms of a 
treaty between Aurangzeb and Ali Adil Shah of Bijiipur, Sholapur 
fort passed to the Moghals.*® In 1686 when the final siege of Bijapur 
began Aurangzeb’s camp was at Sholapur. In 1694 in one of their 
numerous raids the IMarathas led by one Ramchandrapant levied 
contributions as far as Sholapur. In 1720 on his throwing otf his 
allegiance to the Moghal emperor Muhammad Shah (1720-1748) 
tlie fort and town of Shohipur passed with Karmala and other 
portions of nortli and west Sholapur to the Nizam.** During the 
last Maratha war Sholajnir fort and town surrendered to tleneral 
Munro on 14th May 1818 after a siege of four days.*® 

Sondri, in the Nizam’s country about two mips cast of the 
Shoh'qjur frontier, and about ^fteen miles east of Ivarmala, with in 
18(81 a population of (;51,is an imjmrtant place of pilgrimage at the 
temple of BhairaAnath. A fair attended bA' about 10,600 people 
from Sholapur, Poona, and Ahmadnagar is held in the last Aveek of 
Cliaitra or April-May. The inner part of BhairaAmatlTs temple 
from the shrine to the .spire is old and of unknown date. Tlu' stone- 
hall or .salhi'ininuihip in front is said to have been built about 1680 by 
the of iJeA'gaon Aillage about ten miles from Sonari. The 

enclosing Avail Avith moms on its inner side AA'cre added by one of the 
Nimbalkars. and tin* timber AA'ork of the hall Avas made about 1800 
by Khando \ iththal Takbhatc a merchant of Kharda in Ahmadnagar. 


* Feri.slita, III. .SG. 

® llctails au' given al)i>vi. ]). 2 S 0 . 
' I'.riggs’ Ferislita, TII. lO.A-IO/, 
’’ I’ligces’ Fcii..,lit:i, JII.SSG. 

ru-ant Hutr.s Alar.-itlias, 52. 

“ tiruut HuIFb 220, 


- Hii'_'g.s’ |■’el■i..,llta, Iff. 2I(). 

* Jliigg.s' Fenslita, III. lel-105. 

' Jingu's' FfiiBlita, III. 12.5. 

^ FllnU and Dowstni. Vl. 41G. 
rii-ant Diilf.s Alar.itliiis, 12iS-120. 

Hetaila oi the »ieyoaii; given aheive Jip. 2liG-00O. 
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Wliilc the Ximhillkors held Karmala in jiighir the whole roTcnuo 
of 8onari Avas alienated for the use of this temple. At present the 
temple holds an inom land assessed at £07 18s. (Es. 079 j of which it 
pays one-fourth as nazrdna. 

At Ta'kli about twch'e miles south-west of Sholapur a Lingayat 
AA'as hanged in the Aullage about seven years ago. The villagers 
afterwards saw visions which they thought were the Lingayat’s ghost. 
The villagers took a stone about two feet long, carried it where the 
four roads mot and buried it, and on full-moons and new-moons give 
him all food especially what he likes to eat.^ 

Tembhurni, on the Poona-Sholapur road in the extreme south 
of the Karmala sub-diA'ision, about fifteen miles south-AA'cst of Barsi 
Road station on the Peninsula railwav, is a market town of some 
importance, with in 1881 a population of 24-3:2. The weekly market 
is held on Friday. The growth of Tembhurni dates from its grant 
in indm to Sadashiv MankeshA'ar who built a fort now much out 
of repair and temples of Vithoba and Ram and a police station. 
It was held in indm for her life by the widow of Sadashiv’s 
adopted son Lakshraanrav aa'Iio died in 1870. Tembhurni is noted 
as the first place where carts were made in Sholapur.- In 1827 
Teinbluirni had 1000 houses with tAA'onty-two shops a watercourse 
and wclls.^ 

Vaira'g, on the Barsi-Sholapur road about sixteen miles south- 
east of Barsi, is an important trade centre, with in 1872 a population 
of 7282 and in 1881 of 5467. A Aveckly market is held on Wednesday. 
In 1827 Vairag had 1200 houses.'* In 1840 Yairag had 1663 
houses and 6831 people. The houses increased to 2163 and the 
population to 9032 in 1849 but fell to 1373 houses and 7282 people 
in 1872. The 1872 census returns showed 6175 Hindus 1104 
IMusalnulns and three Christians. Yairag Avas a place of considerable 
trade at the beginning of British inle. In 1840 Sir George Yhiigatc 
found a considerable though much reduced transit trade at Yairag 
chiefly in groceries, bcfehiuf. and pepper, of Avhich about a thousand 
bullock-loads Avero yearly imported from Ilubli in Ifhdrwar, Ilai’ihar 
in Maisur, and other .southern marts. The.se were exported by 
Yairag merchants, chiefly Lingayat Yanis, to the largo marts of 
idominabad, Yander, and Yasvant in the Yizain's territories, and to 
many market towns in the Sholapur and Poona districts. Barsi 
and SlK)lapur had drawn aAA'ay much of the Yairag trade, especially 
since 1820, and except in oil it had fallen to about one-fourth of the 
trade of Bar.si.^ 

Valsang, on the Sholapur-Akalkot road about fifteen miles south- 
east of Sholapur, is a market toAvn of some importance, with in lS72 
a population of 4179 and in 1881 of 3740. The Aveekly market is 
hidd on Wednesday. The toAvn has a large dyeing and AveaA'ing 
industry, the yearly outturn being estimated at about £TO,OO0 
(Rs. 1,00,000). This estimate includes the manufacture of indigo 
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and surangi dyes, the dyeing -with them of cotton thread and 
cloth, and of a cheap quality of silk called panjam. TT omen’s robes 
woven of this silk are well known in the Karnatak as Valsangdcha 
Bund aTii are worn by all classes except Brahmans. The industry 
is carried on by Koshtis and Bangars sometimes weaving and dyeiag 
together and sometimes separate. 

Va'phla, about six miles south of Madha, has a large slab (7' X -3') 
with a Devnagri inscription. 

Varkute, about fourteen miles south-east of Karmala, has an old 
half-built temple with twenty-one sculptured slabs arranged along 
the wall. The slabs are in excellent order. 

Vela'pur, twenty miles north-west of Pandharpur, has a large 
Hemadpanti temple of Haranareshvar !Mahadev. The temple has 
three inscriptions of four to seven lines, two dated 1300 and the third 
dated 1304 all in the reign of the ninth Devgiri Yadav king 
Ramchandra (1271-1310).* In his pursuit of the last Peshwa 
Bajirav (170G-1817) in 1818 General Smith camped at Yelapur on 
the 19th of February the day previous to the final battle of Ashta 
which was fought about twenty-five miles east of Yelapur.® 


' The inscriptions have not l)een completely deciphered but in all the dates and 
Rdmohandra’s name are clear. All the inscriptions show a curious mixture of 
Sanskrit and Marathi and give the name of one Uevrdv who appears to have repaired 
the temple. Dr. Burgess’ Lists, 71. 

’ Blaoker’s Marhtha War Memoir, 249. 
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Akalkot lies to the south-east of Sholapur. Besides Akalkot 
proper, the State has six villages in the Malsiras suh-division of 
Sholapur and the village of Kurla in the Khatav sub-division of 
Satara. It has 106 villages and an estimated area of 498 square 
miles, a population in 1881 of 58,040 or 116 to the square mile, and 
in 1882 a gross revenue of £23,500 (Rs. 2,35,000). Of 498 square 
miles, the total area of the State, 444 lie in Akalkot proper and 
fifty-four in the seven detached villages. 

Excluding the detached seven villages in Malsiras and Khatav, 
Akalkot is bounded on the north by the Kizam’s territory, on the 
east by the Patvardhan’s and Nizam’s territory, on the south by the 
Indi sub-division of Bijapur and the Nizam’s territory, and on the 
west by the Sholapur sub-division. 

Akalkot is an open rolling plain about 1200 feet above sea level. 
Except near villages which have mango groves, it is extremely bare 
of trees. 

Besides the Bhima which separates Akalkot from Indi and the 
Sina which for a few miles separates it from Sholapur in the north- 
west, the only river which runs through the State is the Bori, a 
feeder of the Bhima. The Bori enters the State in the north, and 
about ten miles lower is joined by the Harni. After a southerly 
course of about thirty miles it flows into the Bhima two miles 
west of Akalkot. 

The water-supply is abundant, especially from wells which are 
numerous and eighteen to twenty feet deep. Except in the town of 
Akalkot where many wells are slightly brackish, the well water is 
excellent. Many large streams continue to run throughout the 
year. Except Akalkot which has a good sized reservoir, ponds are 
few and small. 

Akalkot lies entirely within the limits of the Deccan trap. A 
line of high ground forming a water-shed crosses the State obliquely 
from north-west to south-east, and divides it into two nearly equal 
parts of diflerent character. South-west of the water-shed is a 
waving plain of mixed soil, watered by the Sina and Bhima which 
together bound this corner of the territory, and by a large stream 
which running nearly south falls into the Bhima near the village of 
Hili. On the river bank the soil is chiefly black, in the rest the 
soil is mixed, but black predominates. Below the black soil is 
crumbled trap or murum and below the mnriim at about forty feet 
is the trap. North-east of the water-shed the country is watered 
by the Bori and the Ilarni flanked bv low ranges of flat-to])pcd 
hills. Though in parts so strong as to prevent cultivation, the hills 
have generally a surface of shallow black soil, overlying lavers of 
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red mururn with basalt boulders. Some of the high ground is 
covered with loose black stones which by keeping the moisture in 
the soil is said to aid tillage instead of checking it. Except good 
lime nodules or hauhar, Akalkot is poor in mineral products. Even 
good clay fit to make baked bricks and tiles is not found. 

The hot season from mid-March to mid-June is probably the 
healthiest time of the year. The heat is seldom oppressive ; a 
strong breeze from the west blows throughout a great part of the 
day, and the nights are generally cool and pleasant. Thunderstorms 
are not uncommon in April and May and cool the air for two or 
three days. To the middle of June the temperature ranges from 
73° to 104°. The rainy season lasts from the middle of June to 
the middle of October, with a climate for the most part pleasant 
and cool, but becoming oppressive towards the middle of Sep- 
tember. The close of the monsoon is the most unhealthy time of 
the year, when fever and ague, diarrhoea, and dysentery prevail. The 
cold season is very pleasant, the cold never being excessive. The 
sky is frequently overcast towards the middle of December, and a 
few showers fall, of the greatest value to jvdri the staple cold 
weather crop. The prevailing winds from March to November are 
from the west and south-west, and from November to the end of 
February from the east, north-east, and north. Dysentery, diarrhoea, 
and fevers both remittent and intermittent, are the commonest 
diseases. Much guineaworm is caused by the lower classes wading 
to their knees in the wells when filling their water jars. At 
Akalkot this disease, which was terribly common, has been checked 
by building a wall round a chief well. 

The rainfall is scanty, uncertain, and variable. In 185-5 it was 
32i inches and between 1866 and 1868 the average fell to twenty-three 
inches : since then the average has risen to between thirty and 
thirty-five inches. 

Akalkot has little forest land and few plantations. The only 
timber trees are hdhhuls Acacia arabiea and nimn Azadirachta indica, 
which are barely enough to meet local demand. Other timber is 
imported, chiefly from Sholapur. Colonel Baumgartner planted a few 
teak and jack trees with success. In 1882, in forty-four villages 
about 20,000 acres have been set apart as forest reserves. The chief’s 
garden at Akalkot has large groves of cocoa and areca palms and 
mango and other fruit trees. 

As the grazing lands or kiirniis arc the private property of the 
chief, there is little hay. and other fodder, e.specially kadhi or millet 
stalks, is dear. This elu-cks the bi’ceding of cattle and sheep which 
are inferior both in size and quality. M ild animals, especially of 
the larger kinds, are almost unknown. There are no tigers and 
panthers ; jackals and foxes are common, and wolves are occasionally 
found. In the chief’s grazing lands antelopes are preserved, but are 
not numerous. 

rtame birds are few. Bustard arc rare ; and in the chief's kurans 
a few florieau are found during the rains. The painted or common 
partridge, quail, and even sandgrouse are rarely found in any quantity. 
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According to the 1881 census, Akalkot had a population of 58,040, 
of whom 50,448 (25,547 males and 24,901 females) or 86 'J2 per cent 
were Hindus, 7590 (3921 males and 3669 females) or 1308 percent 
Musalmans, and two Christians. Among Hindus there are about 3000 
Brahmans, 2000 Vanis, 20,000 Lingayats, 8000 Marathas, 3000 
Kolis, 5000 Dhangars, 2000 Panchals, and 7000 Hhars, Mangs, and 
Chambhars. The Musalmans are mostly Sunnis. Of craftsmen 
there are about 9000 weavers and spinners. The weavers are chiefly 
Koshtis, Lingayats, Panchams, and Salis, and the spinners are 
Lingavats, Vanis, Marathas, Kolis, Mhars, and Musalmans. Of 
other craftsmen carpenters, smiths, and shoemakers are only of local 
consequence. 

Land is more or less watered, chiefly from wells and some- 
times by hiidkis or lifts near river hanks. It is seldom watered by 
fair-weather dams and channels. Except when planted with sugar- 
cane which yields only one crop, watered lands yield two crops, sdli rice 
as a kharif or early crop and jcdri or other grain as a rabi or late crop. 

Of the early or kharif crops the chief are bdjri spiked millet 
Penicillaria spicata, tur Cajanus indicus, ambudi hemp Hibiscus 
cannabinus, kupus cotton Gossj’pium herbaceum, and erandi castor- 
seed Ricinus communis. Of the late or rabi crops the staple is jvdri 
Indian millet Sorghum vulgare. In the north the kharif and in 
the south and west and on the banks of the Bori the rabi crops 
jdeld the heaviest outturn. 

Moneylending is carried on in the same way as in Sholapur. The 
chief moneylenders are Gujardt Vanis and some Marwar Vdnis 
and local Brahmans. For a husbandman the rate of interest is 
heavy, as much as four per cent a month on personal security and 
two per cent on mortgages. There is no mint in the State, and the 
Imperial rupee is the current coin. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs north-west and south- 
east for eighteen miles. It has one station at Karabgaon, about 
seven miles south-west of Akalkot. The station is joined to Akalkot 
by a metalled road. In an ordinary year Karabgaon station has 
little traffic as it mostly goes to Sholapur by road. During the 
scarcity of 1871 and the famine of 1876 grain largely came to 
Karabgaon by rail. Besides the metalled road to Karabgaon station 
a made road runs north-west to Sholapur from Akalkot. The chief 
exports are jvnri and cotton piecegoods. The chief imports are 
from Sholapur and the Nizam's territory wheat and pulse ; from 
Sholapur, European cotton twist, salt, cocoanut oil, iron and copper 
ware, cotton piecegoods and silk, bangles, betelnuts, dates, and 
black pepper: from the Nizam's territory, incbgo : from Bijdpur 
clarified butter and native twist : and from Kalyan tanned hides. 
The former transit trade which the Vanjaris carried through 
Akalkot from Sholapur to Kulbarga, Raichur, Kalyan, and other 
towns in the Nizam's territory has now passed hy the railway. 

Of crafts the chief is the weaving of country cloth, mostly women’s 
robes, bodicecloths, shouldercloths, waistcloths, turbans, and coarse 
cloth or khddi. Of about 9000 persons connected with the weaving 
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industry, about 2000 are weavers and the rest are spinners. There 
are about 1200 looms, which in a good year jdeld an outturn worth 
about £50,000 (Rs. 5 hikhi,). 

The State was surveyed between 1866 and 1871. According to 
this survey, excluding alienated and leased villages, the State has an 
area of 295.571 acres, of which about 93,800 acres of the worst 
land were lying waste in 1882-83. The average acre rate on arable 
land is about Is. 6d. (12 as.). Since the introduction of the survey, 
a considerable area of land has been yearly thrown up, chiefly 
because under the chief’s management husbandmen were allowed to 
take liigihjat or garden land only on the condition of taking a 
certain amount of jinii/at or dry-crop land, while under the survey 
husbandmen are free to take either. Of late the demand of land 
for tillage has increased. 

Justice is now administered in accordance with the principles of 
British law. The State has one ni/dyddhish’s, one mdmlatdar's, 
and two mahalkaris’ courts. The nydi/ddktsh has the powers of a 
district magistrate and decides civil suits of any value. The mam- 
latdar has the powers of a second class magistrate and the mahalkaris 
of a third class magistrate. Besides acting as magistrates, the mamlat- 
dar and mahalkaris decide civil suits of not more than £50 (Rs. 500). 
The Political Agent has the powers of a Judge and Sessions Judge 
and his as.sistant in immediate charge of the State, of an Assistant 
Judge and Sessions Judge. The Governor in Council is the highest 
appellate court. Besides the shibundi police of forty-one men who 
are dressed and armed like the sepoys of a native infantry regiment, 
the State has the regular police of seventy-one men paid in cash, 
and a body of 268 village police paid partly in cash and partly by 
rent-free lands. 

Of about £23,590 (Rs. 2,35,000). the gross revenue of the State in 
1882-83, the land revenue amounted to £14,880 (Rs. 1,48,800) and 
the local fund cess to £1130 (Rs. 11.300). 

In 1882-83 the State had nineteen schools with an average attend- 
dance of 664 maintained at a yearly cost of about £490 (Rs. 4900). 

In 1871 a dispensary wa.s started at Akalkot which is in charge 
of a hospital assistant. In 1882-83 at this dispensary 8940 patients 
were treated and 2620 persons were vaccinated. 

Akalkot is the only town in the State with a population of about 
85011. The town lies two mile.s west of the Bori river in a hollow 
commanded bv a spur of higher gi'ound suri’ounding the vale. It 
was once foi’tified by a wall and a ditch. The wall is much ruined 
and the ditch is pai’tly tilled. It has no large building. Near the 
town is a tine and well shailed garden belonging to the chief, which 
has groves of mango, coeoa-palm. betel-palm, and other fruit trees. 
Be.sides Akalkot the chief villag('s are Chapalgaon, Jeur, Karajgi, 
INIangrul. Nagaiisur, Tolnur, and Vfigdari. 

The separate hislorv of Akalkot does not bi'gin until the early 
part of tlie eightecTith centui'y. Dui'ing tlu- si.xtei'uth century it 
was part of the d(4)ateable Shohlpur district, which so oftt'ii proved 
a cause of war between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. In the beginning 
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of the seventeenth century it was held by Ahmadnagar as at that 
time Malik Ambar’s settlement was introduced into its villages. In 
1707 after the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb, Shahu Shivaji’s 
grandson, who had been in confinement since his father Sambhaji’s 
death in 1689, was set free by Aurangzeb’s successor Bahadur Shah. 
On his return to the Deccan Shahu encamped at Parad, a small 
village in the Shivri sub-division of Aurangabad. Here he was 
attacked by Sayaji, the headman of the village, who appears to have 
been a partisan of Tarabai the widow of Rajaram who was 
strugghng with Shahu for the Maratha headship. In the fight 
Sayaji was defeated and killed. His widow taking her three little 
boys, threw herself at Shahu’s feet and implored his forgiveness and 
protection. The kindhearted Shahu, moved with pity, offered 
to take care of Ranoji the eldest of tlie children. The mother 
gladly agreed, and received from Shahu the \’illages of Parad, 
Shivri, and Thana in mokusa indm. Ranoji, who was a good- 
looking lad of about ten, soon won the favour of Shahu. On the 
way to Satara, the force was attacked by a band of highwaymen. 
The nominal command of tlie detachment employed to disperse 
this band was given to the boy Ranoji. They proniptly dispersed 
the banditti and in reward for his first success Shahu changed the 
child’s name to Fattehsing. In 1712 Shahu took Fattehsing into his 
family, and gave him the family surname of Bhonsle and the Akalkot 
state in hereditary jdgir. Among other campaigns Fattehsing 
went on an expedition to Kolhapur in 1718, to Bandelkhandin 1730, 
to Bhaganagar in the Karnatak, and to Trichinapoli in the train of 
the Pr(ifi?u'd/n and Eaghoji Bhonsle in 1818. In 1749 on the death 
of his patron Shahu, F attehsing retired to Akalkot, where he died 
in 1760. Ho had two wives Ahalyabai and Gujabai, who both 
became satis on his death. Fattehsing was succeeded by his 
nephew Shahaji, son of his brother Babaji Lokhande, pdtil of 
Parad, whom five years before his death with the Peshwa’s 
sanction he had adopted. In 1760 on his death Shahaji 
was succeeded by his sou Fattehsing also called Abasaheb. A 
dispute between Fattehsing and his brother Tuljaji was settled by 
the cession to Tuljiiji of the village of Kurla in the Khatav sub- 
division in Satara.i On the 3rd of July 1820 the Honourable East 
India Company entered into an agreement with Fattehsing restoring 
to him the estates which with the rest of the Satara territories 
had come into the possession of the British Government. In 1822 
Fattehsing died and was succeeded by his son M.lloji. In 1828 
^laloji died and was succeeded by his son Shahaji, who was eight 
years old. During the minority of Shahaji, the Raja of Satara 
assumed the management of the State. In 1830, certain changes 
introduced by the Raja in 182!) led to a rising headed by Shankar- 
niv sardijsJiitiukh of Borgaon. To quell this rising a British force 
was sent from Sholapur to Akalkot. It met with severe resistance, 
and the rebels did not yield till the Resident at Satara offered an 
amnesty. Impiiry showed that the people had received much 


1 Kurla luas a yearly revenue of about £423 (Rs. 4230) and is still (1884) held by 
Tuljaji's grandsons. 
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provocation from the Eaja of Satara and a British officer Captain 
J ameson vras appointed regent of the State during Shdhaji’s minority. 
In 1849, on the annexation of Satara, the chief of Akalkot became a 
feudatory of the British Government. In 18-57 Shahaji died and 
was succeeded by his son Maloji. In 1866 Maloji was deposed for 
misrule and died in 1870. Maloji left an infant son Shahaji, the 
present chief tvho was born in 1867. The chief of Akalkot, sur- 
named Bhonsle, is a Maratha by caste and ranks as a first class 
sarddr of the Deccan. He is entitled to no salute. He does not 
pay tribute, but in lieu of the contingent of horse stipulated in the 
agreement of 1820 pays a commuted yearly allowance to the 
British Government of £1459 4s. (Rs. 14,592). Since 1866 the 
State has been under British management. At present (1883) it is 
in charge of the assistant collector of Sholapur under the Collector 
of Sholapur as Political Agent 
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The following notes^ on the birds of the district are contributed 
by Mr. J. Davidson, C. S. : 

2. OTOGYPS CALVUS. {Scop.) 

This is the only true vulture resident in the district, and is fairly 
common, a pair being found for nearly every half dozen villages. 
Their nests are generally on high trees in the neighbourhood of 
villages and contain eggs from the end of December to the 
beginning of March. 

4. bis-GYP.S PALLESCEX.S. (Hume.) 

5. PSEUDOGYPS BENGALEXSIS. (Gmel.) 

Both these vultures are seldom seen but they must often cross the 
district though probably at a great height as one sometimes finds 
one or two of them in company with the otogyps feeding on any 
stray carcass that has escaped the Mhars. 

6. NEOPHRON GINGINIANU.S. (Laf/uim.) 

Is common everywhere, breeding from February to April upon 
the roofs of temples and also upon trees when the roofs are 
not available. 

11. FALCO JUGGER. (Gray.) 

A permanent resident, fairly common through the dry part of the 
district, breeding from January to April. 

16. FALCO CHIQUEKA. (Daud.) 

Much more common than F. jugger ; a very noisy bird, breeding 
generally on mango trees in gardens from February to April. 

17. CERCHXEIS TINNUNCULUS. (Lin.) 

A common cold weather visitant. 

18. CERCHNEIS NAUMANNI. (Fleisch.). 

A large flock of a small kestrel, presumably this, was seen by the 
writer once in January ; unfortunately none were shot and it may 
have been the eastern form C. pekinensis. (Swinh.) 

23. ASTER BADIUS. (Gmd.) 

Common wherever there are gardens with mango ti'ees, breeding 
in March and April. 

24. ACCIPITER NISUS. (Lin.) 

The English SpaiTow Hawk, is a fairly common cold weather 
visitant. 

27. AQUIL.t. MOGILXIK. (Gni.) 

The Imperial eagle is very rare ; one immature specimen was shot 
in the rains. 

28. AQUILA CLANGA. (Pall.) 

Rare. 

29. AQUILA VIXDHIANA. (Frank!.) 

The common eagle of the di.strict, being very common everywhere 
but in the deep black soil part. Its nests generally built on low 
hdhliul tree.s may be found with egg.s depending on the season from 
the middle of September till the end of February. 

31. HIER.ETUS PEXXATU.S. (GmH ) 

Is rare but may occasionally be found sitting on the banks of Che 
rivers of the district. As it is little larger than a kite it is 
often passed over. 


' The marginal numbers on the left side correspond with those found in Captain 
Butler’s Catalogue of the Birds of the southern portion of the Bombay Presidency 
( 1880 ). ^ 
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33. NI.SAETUS FASCIATUS. ()>///.) 

By no means uncommon in the district, breeding in January on 
high trees ; the enormous size of the nest at once distinguishing 
its habitation from that of the ‘ Wokhab. ’ 

38. CmCAETU.S GALLICL’S. (Giml.) 

A not uncommon bird in the bare part of the district from 
September till March. It may easily be recognized from its 
tvhite breast, huge eves, and habit of hovering like a kestrel. 

39. bis-SPILORA'IS MELANOTiS. (Jtrd.) 

A rare visitant. 

45. BUTEU FEEOX. (S. G. Gmd.) 

Very rare ; only one specimen having been obtained. 

48. BUTASTUR TEESA. (Fmnkl.) 

Formerly very common, but since the famine it is decidedly scarcer; 
it breed.s in the end of March and beginning of April. 

51. CIECC8 MACRURU8. (A. G. Gmel.) 

Is very common from .September till March and sometimes from 
the end of August- 

54. CIRCUS .ERUGINOSL'S. (Lin.) 

Also a not uncommon c<dd tvoather visitant. 

55. HALIA8TUR INDU.S. (BodJ.) 

Not common but found along the Bhima ; breeds alxmt March. 

56. MILVUlS GOVIA'DA. 

Common cvervwhere, breeding from September to March. 

57. PEHNI.8 PTILORHYAX'HUS. (Ttm.) 

Mot common in the district. 

59. ELAXUS CtERULEL S. (Df.--/.) 

M'as formerly far from common. Since the scarcity is the 
commonest bird of prey in the district ; half a dozen pairs are 
almost certain to be seen in any morning ride. Xo bird's nest 
is easier to find than thi.s, as tvhile building, with eggs or young 
the old birds are almost always flying round the tree containing 
the nest chasing away other bird.s of prey or crows and adding 
stick after stick to the nest long after the eggs are laid. In 
spite of all this care the nest, which is generally on a low hdhhi'l 
tree ne.ar a water-course, is a mere platform of sticks. The birds 
seem to breed twice a year once in January and February and 
again in .Tune and July. 

60. STRIX JAV.AMCA. (Gm.) 

Moderatelv common, breeding in .lanuary and February. 

65. SYRXIUM OFELLATU.M. (LfSit.) 

Xaturally rare as might be e.vpected in such a treeless district as 
.''hol.'iimr, but found in several of the Bansi villages and also at 
Akalkot. 

68. A,SIO AUCIFITRINU.S. (Pa/l.) 

Very common in the cold weather among long grass, numbers 
being started m a Ix'at for floricau. 

69. BUBO BEMJALENSbS. (Frankl.) 

Common along the river-s and water-cour.se.s ; breeding in November 
and December in holes in banks. 

74, SCOP.S PEXNATUS. (//«-/;/-■.) 

A small-eared owl identified as this is found occasionally all 
through the di.-trict, 

76. CARINE BRAMA, (Tnn.) 

The ‘•Punch and Judy Owl” is very common everywhere, 
bri-eding in hollow trees in February March and April. 

81. NIXOX LUOUBKIS. (Tick.) 

Rare. 

The small birds arc fairly numerous in species but few in 
actual numbers, and many of the migrants merely pass through the 
district going and returning. Thu following have actually been 
observed ; 

8-2 HIRUXnO RU.STIf'A. (Lin.). 

Uominou m the cold weather. 
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84. HIRUNDO FILIFEEA. {Steph.) 

Fairly common, breeding in the rains in wells. 

85. HLRUIiDO ERYTHROPYGIA. {Sykes.) 

Common, breeding in old buildings everywhere. 

86. HIRUNDO FLUVICOLA. {Jerd.) 

Very local, the only breeding place known is under the railway 
bridge at the Motibag tank where there are generally some 
hundred nests, and eggs may almost always be found. 

89. COTYLE SINENSIS. {Gray.) 

Found along the rivers in the cold weather, occasionally breeds 
both then and in the hot weather. 

90. PTYONOPROGNE CONCOLOR. (Sykes.) 

Common, breeding twice a year frequently in the verandas of 
bungalows. 

98. CYPSELLUS MELBA. (Lia.) 

Has been noticed singly on one or two occasions in the end of the 
rains. 

100. CYPSELLUS AFFINIS. (Gray.) 

Abundant everywhere, breeding in the rains and probably at other 
seasons under almost every village gate. 

102. CYPSELLUS BATASSIENSIS. (Gray.) 

Naturally very rare but a flock of some twenty were continually 
flying round two toddy -palm trees near Karmala and probably 
they bred among the leaves but no one could climb the trees. 

107. CAPRIMULGUS INDICUS. (Lafh.) 

Rare, but probably breeds. 

112. CAPRIMULGIJS ASIATICUS. (Lath.) 

Also tolerably common in the barer parts. Breeds in June. 

117. MEROPS VIRIDIS. (Lin.) 

Very common everywhere, breeding in holes along the roadsides 
in April. 

120. MEROPS PERSICU.S. (Pall.) 

A small flock seen near Pandharpur in October 1877. 

123. CORACIAS INDICA. (Lin.) 

Is very common from about the end of September tfll the hot 
weather when it leaves. It does not breed in the district. 

129. HALCYON SMYRNENSIS. (Lin.) 

Fairly common, breeding in banks and old wells, from April to 
June. 

134. ALCEDO BENGALENSIS. (Gmel.) 

Is not common in Shohipur. It probably does not breed in the 
district. 

136. CERYLE RUDIS. (Lin.) 

Is common along all the rivers, breeding through the rains or cold 
weather. 

148. PAL^ORNIS TORQUATUS. (Bodd.) 

Swarms everywhere, breeding in holes in trees where they are to 
be found ; when not obtainable, in holes in village walls and 
temples from November to Februaiw. 

149. PALAiORNIS PURPUREUS. (P. L. S. Midi) 

Is common in the gardens during the rains but leaves the district 
at the beginning of the cold weather and does not return till the 
rains are well set in. 

160. PICU.S MAHRATTEN8I8. (Lath.) 

Not common, but among the hihhid trees along the rivers a few 
are always to be found at all seasons. 

188. YUNX TORQUILLA. (Lin.) 

The wryneck is common in the cold weather, 

197. XANTHOL.EMA H-EMACEPHALA (.1/m//.) 

Is rare in the di.strict but is a permanent resident. 

199. CUCULUS CANORUS. (Lin.). 

Has been noticed in the beginning of the rains. 

201. CUCULUS POLIOCEPHALUS. (Lath.) 

Noticed in the cold weather and end of the rains, 

203. CUCULUS MICROPTERU.S, (Gould.) 

Common in the rains, 

B 125-60 
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212. COCCYSTES JACOBINUS. (Bodd.) 

Common during the rains, and seen occasionally at other times. 
The ■writer took one of its eggs from a nest of Chatarrhjea 
caiidata in September 1879. 

214. EUBYSAMIS HONORATA. (Lin.). 

The koel is common -wherever there are gardens with mango 
trees, and the writer has taken its eggs (in one case two from one 
nest) from the nests of tx)th C. splendens and C. macrorhynchus. 

217. CENTROCOCCYX RUFIPEXNIS. (111.) 

This bird is fairly common and nests as a rule during the rains. 
The writer has however found nests in the cold weather. 

232. CINXYRIS ZEYLONICA. (Lin.) 

This honeysucker is very scarce in the district. It is fairly common 
in Pandharpur and Sangola and the writer has once or t'n ice 
noticed it in Sholapur and Karmdla, but it seems to shun the 
eastern parts of the district. It nests early in the rains, in the 
cold weather, and again in the hot. 

234. CINXY’RIS ASIATICA. (Lath.) 

This is much commoner than the last and is found all over the 
district : it breeds as far as can be seen only once a year in May 
June and July. 

254. UPUPA EPOPS. (Lin.) 

Is a winter visitant and probably not uncommon. 

255. UPUPA CEYLONEN.SIS. (Reich.) 

A not uncommon resident, building in holes in village walls and 
rhaodis in April and May. 

256. LANIUS LAHTORA. (Syke$.) 

This is the common shrike in ShoMpur, and may be found every- 
■where. It breeds probably twice a year once in March and again 
from May to July. 

257. LANIUS ERY'THRONOTUS. (Vigors.) 

This shrike has been only noticed in Sholapur from September to 
February and even then is far from common. It certainly does 
not breed unless in Bdrsi. 

260. LANIUS YITTATUS, (Valence.) 

This shrike is common enough during the end of the rains and 
cold weather but the vast majority leave in February. A few 
however remain all the year and may perhaps breed. 

268. VOLVOCIVORA SYKESI. (Strkkl.) 

Passes through the district in April and October. A few seen in 
the winter. 

276. PERICROCOTUS PERIGRINU.S. (Lin.) 

Is a common bird among the gardens and breeds early in the rains, 
generally choosing a small bnbhid or some milk-bush as the 
situation for it.s nest. 

277. PERICROCOTUS ERY'THROPYGIUS, (Jerd.) 

A small flock of these were seen by the writer once in the Sangola 
sub-division. 

278. BUCHANGA ATRA. (Herm.) 

The king crow is common everywhere, breeding in May and June. 

281. BUCHANGA C.ERULESCEN8, (Lm.) 

Once or twice noticed as a straggler in the cold weather. 

288. MU.SCTPETA PARAUI.SI. (Lin.) 

This bird passes through the district in the end of the rains and 
again about April ; the migration is most probably from west to 
ea«t and not north to south. 

202. LEUCOCEKCA AUltEOLA. ( VieiU.) 

29.3. LEUCOCERCA LEUCOGASTER. (Cuv.) 

Both these little fautails are found occa.sionally during the cold 
iveathcr, but neither remains permanently. 

297. ALSEONAX LATIRO.STRIS. (Raffi.) 

A cold we.ather vi'^itant. 

301. STOPORALA MELANOP.S. (Vigors.) 

Also a cold we.ather visitant. 

305. CYOKNIS TICKELLI. (Bhjth.) 

Occasionally found through the district at all seasons. 
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307. CYORNIS RUFICAUDUS. (Swains.) 

One specimen only procured, so eridently a mere straggler. 

323. bis-ERYTHROSTERXA PARVA. (Bechst.) 

Common in the cold weather ; may often be found perched on one’s 
tent ropes, 

348. PITTA BEACHYURA. (Lin.) 

This beautiful bird is not rare in April or October, but the writer 
has never seen it except in these months. 

351. CYANOCINCLUS CYANUS. (Lin.) 

Common during the cold weather. 

353. PETROPHILA CINCLORHYNCHA. (Rjora.) 

Is not uncommon in the end of the rains but does not seem to be 
found at any other time. 

383. PYCTORIS SINEXSIS. (Gmel) 

Is not common in the district and the writer has never found its 
nest there. 

436. ARGYA MALCOLMI, (Syhes.) 

This is the common large babbler in ShoUpur, and is fairly 
common ; breeding all through the rains. 

438. CHATARRH.EA CAUDATA. (Dum.) 

Is very common and breeds at all seasons except the actual hot 
weather. 

462, MOLPASTES HCEJIORRHOUS. (Gmel.) 

This is the common bulbul at Sholapur and breeds in the rains. 

468. lORA TIPHIA. (Lin.) 

This bird in the Zeylonica type is common and breeds in the rains 
generally in a milkbush hedge, but occasionally on small bdbhul 
trees and at times in gardens. 

470. ORIOLES KUNUOO. (Syhs.) 

Common, breeding in June and July. 

475. COPSYCHUS SAULARIS. (Lin.) 

Is a rare bird in the district and generally found singly. It does 
not seem to breed within the limits of the district. 

479. THAMNOBIA FULICATA. (Lin.) 

Is very common everywhere ; the specimens however are hardly 
typical “• fulicata,” there being a brownish tinge on the back. It 
breeds abundantly about houses from April to July. 

481. PRATINCOLA CAPRATA, (Lin.) 

Moderately common but most of the birds leave the district in the 
hot weather. The onlv nest taken in Sholapur was in July. 

483. PRATINCOLA INDICES. (Blytk.) 

Very common in winter. 

497. RETICILLA REFIVENTRI.S. (rieiU.) 

Also common in the cold weather. 

507. LARVIVORA SEPERCILIARIS. (Jerd.) 

Not uncommon in the end of the rains and beginning of the cold 
weather. 

530. ORTHOTOMES SETORIES. (Forsf ) 

The tailor bird is fairly common, breeding in the early rains. 

534. PRINIA SOCIALIS. (Sykes.) 

This tailor bird which however does not sew its nest into a leaf as 
an orthodox tailor liird ought to do, is not nearly so common as 
the last. It also breeds in the rains. 

539. CISTICOLA CER8ITANS. (Frnnkl) 

Common in the grass hnrans and generally on waste lands. It 
breeds in the rains. 

543. DRYM(ECA INORNATA. (Sykes.) 

This is the common plainly plnmaged warbler, found everywhere 
in the district. August and September are the two months it 
breeds in and its nest is generally suspended from some low 
branch between two fields ; its eggs, blue marked with claret 
patches and lines, are about the prettiest eggs ever known. 

553. HYPOLAIS RAMA. (Sykes.) 

Not uncommon. 

581. SYLVIA JERDONI. (Blyth.) 

Common in the cold weather. 
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589. MOTACILLA MADERASPATEXSIS. {Gm.) 

Comm on and a fery familiar bird ; a pair breeding every year in 
one of tbe boats in the boat-house on the Motibag tank. It 
generallr breeds again during the end of the cold weather. 

591. MOTACILLA OUKHUNEXSIS. {Syh;s.) 

A winter visitant but not at all uncommon at that season. 

593. BU DATES CTKEP.EOCAPILLA. (-Sari.) 

591. BUDYTES CTTKEOLA. (PoUas.) 

Both birds are fairly common during the cold weather and latter 
end of the rains but are only winter migrants. 

596. PIPASTES MACULATES. (Hodgs.) 

Rather rare, but noticed several times during the winter. 

600. COEYDALLA RUFULA. (Vkill.) 

Very common in the cold weather. Does not however as far as 
has been noticed ever remain and breed in this district. 

660. CORVUS MACRORHYNCHUS- (ITa^/cr.) 

The large black crow is common everywhere, breeding generally 
in the end of the hot weather but sometimes at the very begin- 
ning of the rains. It is not generally as familiar as the gi'ay 
crow but it occasionally builds on small trees in large towns 
in the same way. 

663. CORYU.S SPLEXDEXS. {Vkill.) 

The gray crow is very common everywhere, breeding from May to 
July. 

684. ACRIDOTHERES TRISTIS. (Lin.) 

The common niaiiut is plentiful everywhere and breeds in this 
district only during the end of the hot weather and the rains. 

687. STURXIA PAGODARUM, (Omel.) 

The blackcrested starling is a ravish bird in the district, and 
although it has been seen nearly every month it does not seem 
to breed there. 

690. PASTOR ROSEU.S. (Lin.) 

The ji-d.ri bird. This bird is very common from the end of the 
rains till the ji'dri fields are cut in February. The birds roost 
and sj)end the middle of the day in the bdbhnl groves along 
the water-courses and sally out from them into the jvdri to which 
they do a great deal of damage. They are difficult to drive 
off if biihhv.U are near to which they can fly for shelter, and 
this is one of the reasons why the plantation of such groves by 
the forest department is so unpopular in the Deccan. 

694. PLOfVU.S PHILIPPIXLS (Lin.) 

The weaver bird is very common and its nests may be found 
hanging from the hiihhnl trees along almost all the water-courses 
and above old wells; the eggs are laid in July and August. 

699. AMADIXA PUXCTULATA. {Lin.) 

Is very rare in the district. A pair was only noticed on one 
occasion and that was during the rains. 

703. AMADINA MALABAIIICA. (Lin.) 

Is excessively common, ra.aking its round grass nest at all seasons 
in the nearest thorny bush. The young cling to the nest long 
after they are able to fly. 

706. PASSER IXDlOUS. {J<-r<L and Selby.) 

The Indian sparrow is as much a nuisance here as everywhere 
else. 

711. GYMXOKIS FLAVICOLLIS. (Frankl.) 

Is decidedly a rare biril in the district. The writer obtained one 
nest on the b.anks of the Bhima in April 1877, and the bird has 
been seen on a few otlier occasions. 

721. EUSPIZA MELAXOCEPHALA. (Scop.) 

Is a common winter visitant joining with the weaver birds in 
plundering the corn fields. 

722. EUSPIZA LUTEOL.V (Sparrm.) 

X'oticed on one or two occasions but it i.s not nearly as common 
as the last. 
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756 MIRAFRA ERYTHROPTERA. (Jerd.) 

This lark is very common in the northern and western parts of 
the district but is found nearly everywhere. It is one of the 
species that has increased in numbers since the scarcity. It is 
a permanent resident and breeds. Its nests are found well 
concealed and very difficult to discover. 

758 AMMOMANES PHOENICURA. (Frankl.) 

The redtailed finchlark is the commonest lark in the ploughed 
fields, and may be seen everywhere. Its nest is more like a 
robin’s than a lark’s and is placed on the sides of banks and 
tufts of grass. 

760. PA'RRHULAUDA GRISEA. (Scop.) 

The blackbreasted finchlark called erroneously by many sports- 
men the ortolan, abounds everywhere and seems to breed at all 
seasons. 

765. SPIZALAUUA DEVA. (Sykes.) 

This bird is very numerous but does not breed till the middle of 
the rains. Its slight crest and reddish plumage at once distin- 
guish it from any of the other Sholapur larks. 

The Sholapur district, though a bare waterless country is fairly 
rich in waders, and there are a good many game birds, doves, and 
wild fowl. They include the following species : 

773. CROCOPUS CHLORIG ASTER. (Bhjth.) 

The green pigeon is a very rare bird and the writer has only 
twice observed it, once in the Sholapur head-quarter station 
and again out in the Barsi sub-division. 

788. COLUMBA INTERMEDIA. (Strickl.) 

The ordinary wild pigeon is very common in the district, and 
simply swarms in the numerous wells in the Madha and Sangola 
sub-divisions, and any number can be shot or snared for pigeon 
shooting in some places. The villagers however dislike their 
being snared or netted and encourage them by building their 
wells with holes specially constructed for the pigeons to nest in. 

794. TURTUR SENEGALEN8IS. (Lin.) 

This is the commonest dove of the district, feeding in the villages 
and along the roads, and breeding at all seasons. Its favourite 
nestling place is a prickly pear bush but it is not particular. 

793. TURTUR SCTRATENSIS. (Omel.) 

This dove needs a damper climate than Sholapur and is accord- 
ingly only found there during the rains. Even at that season it 
is very local. 

796. TDRTUR RISORIUS. (Lin.) 

The large gi ay ringdove is common all tlirough the district and 
breeds, probably at all seasons. 

797. TURTUR TRANQUEBARICUS. (Herm.) 

This little dove though local is not uncommon. It appears how- 
ever only to breed daring the rains. 

800. PTEROCLES FASCIATUS. (Scojn) 

The painted sand gi-ouse is common in the Atpddi state on the 
borders of Sangola and is occasionally found in the Sangola 
sub-division itself. The writer has also noticed it in Karmala. 
It is probably found also in the east of Barsi. 

802. PTEROCLES EXUSTUS. (Tern.) 

The common sand grouse is abundant everywhere in the district, 
breeding during the hot and cold weather as a rule. The 
young birds give capital sport in the rains, and are very good 
eating. 

803. PAVO CRISTATUS. (Lin.) 

There arc no truly wild peafowl in the district, but there arc 
numbers at Akalkot and at most of the villages in the Karmdla 
sub-division where there is much garden land. They breed in 
September and October and ajipear to lay only three or four 
eggs in this district. 
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S19. FRANCOLINU.S PICTUS. (Jerd. and Sflhtj.) 

The painted partridge is fairly common in Barsi, Karmala, and 
the north and east of Sholapur, and the writer has once shot it in 
Sangola hut in no other part of the district. It appears to 
breed only once a year in September. 

S22. ORTYGORXIS POXDICERIASUS. (Gmd.) 

The gray partridge is much commoner than the painted and is 
generally distributed over the whole district. It appears to 
breed twice a year, once at some time between February and 
May and again in the rains. 

827. PERDICULA ARGOONDA. (Sykes.) 

The rock bush quail is very common all through the district and 
breeds in the ruins and sometimes as late as November. 

828. MICROPERDIX ERYTHRORHYNCHUS. (Sykes ) 

The writer has never himself seen this bird but has heard of a 
specimen being found near Sholapur itself. 

829. COTURXIX COMMUNIS. (Bonn.) 

The gray quail though rather local is found in considerable num- 
ber all through the district from September tiU April. It does 
not breed in the district. 

830. COTURXIX COROMANDELICA. (Gmel.) 

The rain quail is much commoner than its larger relative, and is 
found equally all over the district wherever there is shelter for 
it. It breeds abundantly among the h'ijri fields in the rains 
from August to November depending on the season. 

832. TURK IX TAIGOOR. (Sykei.) 

This quail is not common but is widely distributed and breeds also 
in the rains. 

835. TURNIX DU8SUMIERI. (Tern.) 

ITie little button quail is much more common and is really plenti- 
ful in the largo grass kurans. It is very difficult to flush and 
this makes people think it rare. It also breeds in the rains. 

836. EUPODOTlfS EDWARDSI. (Gray.) 

The Indian bustard is fairly common in Karmala and generally 
scattered through the other parts of the district. It is one of 
the birds that has appeared in greater numbers since the 
famine. It is a partial migrant coming to breed in the rains 
and mostly leaving in the hot weather. 

839. SYPHEOTIDES AURITA. (Lo'hnm.) 

The florican is found through the grass prcservc.s of the district. 
Except in the Sholapur sub-division and Akalkot it Is scarce, 
and even in these sub-divisions it appears to bo diminishing 
in numbers. It breed.s in the end of the rains, the young often 
not being hatched till the beginning of November. It ought 
therefore hardly to be shot before the first of December. 

840. CURSORIUS COROMANDELICUS. (Gmd.) 

This bird is common on all the bare waste land and among the 
ploughed fields. It lays its much streaked eggs on the bare 
ground in the hot weather. 

842. GLAREOT.A ORIENTALIS. (Leneh.) 

843. GLAKEOLA LACTEA. (Tim.) 

Both the swallow jilovers arc found though s]iaringly in the cold 
weather along the Bhima. 

84.5. CHARADRIU.S FUbYU.S. (Cm.) 

The Indian golden i>lover U veiy rare, and the writer has only 
noticed oild birds on the banks of theEkruk tank. 

850. /EGIALITIS .JERDONI. (bq/f/c.) 

This is the common ringed plover found in pairs along all the 
water-courses. It breeds at all scasou-s except the rains but nests 
are very difficult to find. 

8.52. CTIETTUSIA GREGARIA. (Pall.) 

A fairlv common winter visitant. 

855. LOBIYAXELLU.S IXDICUS. (Bodd.) 

The redwattled lapwing is commou everywhere and breeds ni the 
hot weather. 
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856. LOBIPLUVIA MALABARICA. (Bodd.) 

The yellow-wattled lapwing, essentially a Bird shunning cultivation, 
is less common but is fairly distributed over the district. It 
breeds on bare ground from May to July. 

858. ^SAC’US RECUIIVIROSTRI.S. (Cuekr.) 

The big river plover is found among stones on the Bhima and Nira 
rivers but is very scarce. It probably breeds. 

859. yEMCNEMUS SCOLOPAX. (S. G. Gmel.) 

The stone-plover is fairly common among scrub forest wherever 
that exists, and breeds in the hot weather in the district. 

866. ANTHROPOIDES VIRGO. {Lin.) 

The kullu'iH of sportsmen is very plentiful in the district but appears 
more wary here than any place else the writer has been stationed 
in. Large flocks may be found on the banks of the Ekruk tank 
and they will there allow a sailing boat to pass within long shot if 
the sportsmen are concealed. 

870. GALLIXAGO STHENURA. (Ktihl.) 

871. GALLIXAGO COELESTIS. (Frenz.) 

Both these snipes are found in the district wherever there is suitable 
ground for them. Rice being hardly cultivated in the district 
and there being no marsh, the places where they are to be had 
are few in number. When the Ekruk tank was first made there 
was capital shooting for a year or two behind the dam. The 
leakage has however stopped and with it the snipe shooting. 
Eight or nine brace however are occasionally got in the water- 
course which runs through the Sholapur camp. A bag of snipe 
in the district generally contains both kinds in about equal 
proportion. 

872. GALLIXAGO GALLINULA. (Lin.) 

The jack snipe is commoner than either of the others in this 
district as it is found along all the water-courses with grassy 
banks, but not in sufficient numbers to bo worth pursuing for 
sport. 

873. RHYXCH.EA BEXGALENSIS. (£m.) 

Painted snipes are found here and there through the district ; 
they are nowhere common ; they probably breed. 

877. NUMENIUS LINEATUS. {Cuv.) 

The curlew is a rare winter visitant to Sholapur. 

880. MACHETES PUGXAX, (Lin.) 

The rutf is one of the earliest visitants to the district but is very 
local. 

882. TRIXGA SDBARQUATA (Guld.) Curlew Stint. 

884. TRIXGA MIXUTA (LiM.) Little Stint. 

891. ACTITIS GLAREOLA (Lin.) Spotted S.vndpiper. 

892. ACTITIS OCHROPUS (Lin.) Green Sandpiper. 

893. TRIXGOIDES HYPOLEUCUS (Lin.) Common Sandpiper. 

894. TOTANUS GLOTTIS (Lin.) Greenshank. 

895. TOTAXUS STAGXATILIS (Bidi^t.) Little Greenshank;. 

897. TOTAXUS CALIORIS (Lin.) Kedsh.ank. 

All these sandpipers are found in more or less abundance during 
the cold weather, the commonest being perhaps the green and 
common sandpipers. 

898. HIMAXTOPUS CAXUIDLT.S. (Boin.) 

The blaekwiiiged stilt is fairly common in the cold weather, leavincr 
however earlv in the season. 

901. HYDROPHASIAXUS CHIRCRGCS. (Scop.) 

Is a scarce bird but a few may generally be seen about the Moti 
tank. It is believed to breed. 

902. PORPHYRIO POLIOCEPHALUS. (Lath.) 

The purple coot is a rare visitant, but it is seen several times. 

903. FULICA ATRA. (Lin.) 

The common bald coot is plentiful during the cold weather on all 
the tanks. It doe.s not breed in the district. 

905. GALLIXULA CHLOROPUS. (Lin.) 

The water-hen is rare in the district ; two or three pair breed every 
rains behind the dam of the Pandharpur tank. 
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907. EEYTHRA PH.ENICURA. (Penn.) 

The whitebreasted water-hen is more common, or at all events 
being much more noisy attracts greater notice. It also breeds 
in the rains. 

909. PORZANA MARUETTA. (Leach.) 

The spotted crake is not uncommon in the end of the rains and 
the cold weather wherever there is any moist cover for it. 

915. LEPTOPTILCS ARGALUS. (Lath.) 

This adjutant is very rare, but the writer has noticed it feeding 
with vultures on carrion several times. 

917- XENORHYNCHUS ASIATICUS. (Lath.) 

The writer has noticed this stork on one or two occasions. 

918. CICONIA MGRA. (Lin.) 

The writer has noticed this stork as moderately common in the early 
winter along the Man river but in no other part of the district. 

920. DISSURA EPISCOPA. (Bodd.) 

This stork is fairly common and is the only permanent resident 
among the storks. It breeds in December and January. 

923. ARDEA CIXEREA (Lin.) Common" heron. 

924. ARDEA PURPUREA (Lin.) Pcrple heron. 

Both the herons are found in the district but the purple heron is 
much the scarcest. Neither breed in the district, though Ardea 
cinerea may always be found singly. 

925. HERODIAS TORRA. (Bnch. Ham.) 

92(j. HEEODIAS INTERMEDIA. (Hass.) 

927. HERODIAS GARZETTA. (Lin.) , , ,, 

All three white egrets are found in the district in the cold weather. 
The garzetta remains and breeds in March and April. 

929. BUBULCU.S COROMANDUS. (Bodd.) 

Is common in the district and breeds in several places in March 
April and May. 

930. ARDEOLA GRAYI. (Sykes.) , 

This pond heron is the commonest of the family but leaves in the 
end of the hot weather. 

931. BUTORIDES JAVANICA. (Hors/.) 

The green bittern is rare in the district and the writer has never 
noticed it except in the cold weather. It does not appear to breed. 

934. ARDETTA SINENSES. (Gmel.) 

A single specimen obtained. 

937. NYXTICORAX GRISEUS. (Lin.) _ 

This bird is moderately common but leaves the district for two or 
three months in the beginning of the rains. 

938. TANTALU.S LEUCOGEPHALUS. ((Jmdin.) 

Moderately common along the rivers and certainly used to breed 
near the Bhima, the tree however having been blown down, the 
birds deserted the place. 

939. PLATALEA LEUCOEODIA. (Lin.) 

Fairly common ; breeding in April and May. 

940. ANASTOMUS O.SCITAN8. (Bodd.) 

Not uncommon in the cold weather along a large river. 

941. IBIS MELANOGEPHALA. (Lath ) 

It is not at all uncommon all the cold weather but apparently 
leaves the district in the rains. 

942. INOCOTIS PAPILLO.SU.S. (Tern.) , , ^ 

The kiiig-curlciv is common and breeds twice a year iii the hot 
weather and the end of the ruin.s. 

943. FALCINELLUS IGNEUS. (S.G.Giml.) 

The glossy ibis is very rare and the writer has only seen it on one 
or two occa.sioiis. 

944. PH/ENICOPTERUS ANTIQUORUM. (Tern.) 

The flamingo is very rare but small flocks occasionally turn up 
in the cold weather. 

950. SARCIDIORNLS MELANONOTUS. (Penn.) 

The ‘luikhta’ is not common m the district but the writer has 
seen it once or twice in the cold weather. 
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951. NETTOPUS COEOMANDELIANUS. (Gmel ) 

Cotton teal are also rare. Three or four pairs stayed a week or 
two on the Moti tank in July 1874 hut they were so much 
persecuted that thev did not stay more. 

952. DENDROCYGNA JAVANICA. (Horsf.) 

The w'histling teal is a very rare duck, one or two small flocks 
may be found on the head of the Ekruk tank in December and 
January, hut as a rule they shun open country. 

954. CASARCA RUTILA. (Pall.) 

The ruddy shieldrake or brahmani duck is common on all the large 
rivers during the cold weather and frequently stays till April. 

957. SPATULA CLYPEATA. {Lin.) 

The shoveller is probably the earliest migratory duck (not teal) that 
appears at the end of the rains, and is found in pairs generally ; 
as they cling to the rushy edges of the tank.s, they are com- 
paratively easy to shoot. 

959. ANAS PCECILORHYNCHA. (Frost.) 

Is not a common duck in the district. It occurs occasionally in 
the rains, so probably is a permanent resident and breeds. 

961. CHAULELASMUS STREPERUS. (Lin.) 

This and the widgeon are the two commonest of the larger ducks. 
Immense flocks sometimes collect on the Bhima flying up the 
smaller rivers at night and returning in the morning. Three or 
more may generally be got by starting at daybreak and walking 
along the bed of one of these streams as they fly down at only a 
moderate height. 

962. DAFILA ACUTA. (Lin.) 

Thepintail isnot a common duck in Sholapur.but afew are alwaysgot. 

963. MARECA PENELOPE. (Lin.) 

Widgeon are very plentiful, and are often found in company with 
gadwall. 

964. QUERQUEDULA CRECCA. (Lin.) 

The greenwinged teal is the commonest by far of all the wild fowl. 
Enormous flocks haunt the Ekruk tank and smaller flocks are 
found wherever there is water for them. 

965. QUERQUEDULA CIRCIA. (Lin.) 

The bluewinged teal is less common than the greenwinged, but is 
generally found in company with it. It stays much later than 
any other of the migratory duck. The writer has frequently shot 
it late in April and once in Jlay. 

968, FULIGULA FERINA. (Lin.) 

Is found on all the tanks but is rated uncommon on the whole. 

969. FULIGULA NYllOCA. (QuU.) 

The white-eved duck i.s also not at all common. 

971. FULIGULA CR'ISTATA. (Lin.) 

The tufted duck is common in the winter. 

975, PODICEPS MINOR. (Gmd.) 

The “dabchick”is common in the few tanks wherever there are 
reeds. It breeds in the rains. 

983. STERNA ANGLICA. (Mont.) 

984. HYDROCHELIDON HYBRIDA. (Patl.) 

Both these terns? arc found occasionally along the rivers. 

987. STERNA MELANOGA.STRA. (Tern.) 

This is the common tern in the district and a few pairs breed in 
the hot weather in the sand along the rivens. 

995. RHYNCHOPS ALBICOLLIS. (Swains'.) 

A rare winter visitant. 

1004. PELECANUS PHILIPPENSIS. (Gmd.) 

A .single pelican believed to be of this species was seen by the 
writer on the Pandharimr tank. 

1007. PHALACROCORAX PYGMtEUS. (Pall.) 

The httlo cormorant swarm.s in the cold weather in places along 
the Bhima. It does not appear however to remain and breed. 

1008. PLOTUS MEL.ANOG ASTER. (Pnin.) 

The Indian snakebird is moderately common. The writer has seen 
it at all seasons but never .seen a nest in the Sholapur di.strict. 
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SPECIAL FUNERAL RITES. 

Among the high clas.s Hindus special funeral rites are performed 
when a man is drowned, or when a man dies on an unlucky day, or when a 
Hindu dies an atheist a Christian or a Husalnian, or when a woman dies in 
pregnancy, monthly courses, or childbed. The most important of these 
special funeral rites is the ceremony called 'Kdrwjanhali literally offerings 
to Nariiyan. The details are : The chief mourner sprinkles a plot of 
ground with cowdung and water, sets a low wooden stool on the plot, 
spreads rice on the stool, and on the rice puts a copper pot. In the pot 
he puts water, sarmnshadhi or Asparagus racemosus, and pnncharatna or 
five jewels in practice generally an eight-anna piece, and tilling a copper 
plate with rice sets it on the pot. He then takes a gold image of the god 
or Nuriiyan, washes it with five nectars or panGhdmrita milk, curds, 
clarified butter, honey, and sugar, and sets it on the rice in the plate. He 
offers redpowder, turmeric, flowers, and sweet cakes or sugar, bows to 
the image, and prays to it to remove the sins of the dead. He then 
takes the image and puts it in a metal plate, and in another plate puts 
water with sesame, barley, sweet basil leaves, turmeric, and white earth. 
He takes a conch shell and dtps it in the water of the second plate and 
pours the water on the image of Narayan from the point of the conch. 
Next ho places a silver image of Brahma in a plate and puts the pl.ate on 
a jiot and the pot on a heap of wheat. In the same way he places a gold 
image of Vishnu on a heap of gram, a copper image of Rudra on mni; 
Phaseolus mungo, an iron image of Yama the god of death on udid 
Phaseolus radiatus, and a lead image of preta or the deceased on sesame. 
He calls on the four deities and the dead to come and live in the images 
and worships them in the same way as he worshipped the first image of 
Niin'iyan. Next the chief mourner perfonns the pn'ti/a'^i'hitta hum or 
atonement sacrifice. He raises a quadrangular mound of earth, sweeps 
it with Sacred grass, sjirinkles cowdnng and water on it, draws lines on it 
with <a shtuini spoon made of mango leaves and i/»i6a/’Ficusglomerata sticks, 
pick.s up with his thumb and ring-finger any small pebbles that may be on 
the mound, again sprinkles water, and kindles a sacred fire on it. He 
takes water in his right liand and says that he kindles the sacred tire called 
vif, in order that the sin attaching to the dead, owing to his or her death 
having occurred on an unlucky day, or in water, or during her monthly sick- 
ness. or in pregn.ancy, or in childbed, or when he was a convert or an atheist, 
or on ground which was not sprinkled with cowdung and cow’s urine, 
or which wa> not strewn with sacred grass sesame and basil leaves, may bo 
removed and that he or she may not wander among the living but may go to 
heaven easily. He then throws the water on the ground. He puts to the 
north side of the sacred fire two blades of sacred grass and places over 
them two sacrificial vessels one called pni.iiitn or the conductor the other 
called priik^liK ui or the siirinkler. He takes the vessel called priniitd with 
his left hand, tills it with water with his right hand, and sets it in its former 
])laee. He sets three blades of sacred grass on each sidi! of the altar and 
the following articles near the two vessels : Khruvn a .spoon made of 
mango leawH and utiilmr sticks, iipui/'imuiKikiishii a knotted cluster of 
seven bhules of sacred grass, siiviniiirjtfnnkusha a knotted cluster of fi%e 
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blades of sacred grass, pavitridve two rings of sacred grass joined together, 
dai-bliiistrayas a knotted cluster of three blades of sacred grass, djyastlLidi a 
vessel for clarified butter, and charvsthdli a vessel for cooking rice. Having 
set these things in their proper places, he takes the darbhdstrayds or knotted 
cluster of three blades of sacred grass and encircles it with the pavitridve or 
two sacred grass rings, and cutting ofT the ends of the darbhdstrayds or 
cluster of three blades of sacred grass he throws the darbhdstrayds and 
pavitridve to the north and places the bit he has cut off in the vessel 
called prokshanipdtra or the sprinkler. He then pours the water from the 
vessel called pranitd into the vessel called prokshani and purities all the 
sacrificial things by sprinkling the water on them. To the south of the 
sacred fire he pdaces on the tire the vessel called djyasthdli filled with 
clarified butter and to the north he places the vessel called charusthdli 
filled with rice and water and gets the rice cooked there. He then takes 
a brand from the sacred fire and moves it in a circle round the altar, 
and purifies the shrura spoon made of mango leaves and iimhar 
sticks, by heating it on the sacred fire and sprinkling water on it with 
sacred grass from the vessel called prokshani. He then takes down 
the vessels of rice and clarified butter which were kept on the altar 
and purifying them sets them in front of the sacred fire. He then holds 
the npayamanakasha or knotted cluster of seven blades of sacred grass 
in his left hand, and the samidhastisrns or bundle of three sacrificial 
sticks in his right hand, and, touching his chest w'ith the cluster of seven 
blades of sacred grass, throws the bundle of three sacrificial sticks into 
the sacred fire. Then he throws one after another one hundred and 
eighteen spoonfuls of clarified butter, sixteen handfuls of cooked rice, 
and one hundred and eight handfuls of sesame ui the sacred fire. He 
worships his family priest and gives him a cow and jnoney presents or 
dakshind. Next the chief mourner performs the rites called the 
Vaishnavddi and Fanchaduivata shrdddhds. He spreads eleven plantain 
leaves in a line and places on them eleven knotted blades of sacred grass 
and on these blades eleven balls of rice for eleven deities Vishnu, Shiv, 
Yama the god of death, Som the moon, Havyavahan the gods’ offering- 
carrier, Kavyavilhan or the manes’ offering-carrier, Mrityu or death, Rudra, 
Purusha, Preta or the deceased, and Nariiyan. After worshipping these 
ele\en balls with tiowers, redpiowder, and sw'eet basil leaves, he repeats 
ele\'en hymns or mantras in praise of the eleven deities and pours wmter 
on the balls from the point of a conch shell and bows to them. He spreads 
five plantain leaves in a straight line and on them lays five knotted blades 
of sacred grass and on the blades sets five pindds or rice balls for Brahma, 
Vislinu, Rudra, Yama, and Preta, worships them with redpowder turme- 
ric and flowers, burns frankincense, lights camphor, offers libations of 
wati-r, and bows before them. He then worships the family priest and 
other Brahmans and gives them cows, .gold, silver, iron, umbrellas, and 
sesame. This ends the Xdrdyanbali ceremony. 
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APPENDIX C. 


HOUSE CONSECRATION.i 

The Hindu ceremony for consecrating a new house is called Vdstu-sJuintl 
or T7(<#H-quieting, Vastu being the Place Spirit or Genius Loci. It is 
believed that if the ceremony is performed in the month of Bhadrajiad 
or September, a month in which the spirits of the dead are supposed to be 
specially powerful, adeath or some other misfortune will happenin the family 
of the person who performs it. So also the months Pav.sha or December- 
January the month of the spirit Sankrant, CJiaitra or April-May, and 
Ashcin or Septeiuber-Oetobcr are unlucky for a TTisfif -quieting or house 
warming. In any other month but these a lucky day is chosen. On that 
day the house is decked with tiowers and mango leaves and friends and 
relations are asked to the ceremony. The host and his wife bathe, dress 
in rich clothes, and sit on low wooden stools placed within lines of quartz 
powder. The family priest sits on a third stool in front of them and 
near him sit other Brahmans called to aid in the ceremony. The host, 
taking water in hi.s I’ight hand, says ‘ I p(>rforin this ceremony called 
Vdsfiish'htti ov Vastu-soothing that no evil may befall my family, and 
that in future I and my family may live happily in this newly built 
house.’ He then throws the water on the ground. The family priest, in 
a winnowing fan takes parched rice and grains of mustard seed and 
scatters them about the house saying ‘Let tho.se bhnts or spirits who 
dwell in this plot of land depart, and let those spirits who trouble or stop 
our ceremony be destroyed by the command of the god Shiv.’- The priest 
then mixes cow’s urine, cow'dung, milk, curds, clarified butter, and water, 
and sprinkles the mixture about the house and about the yard. Next 
he consecrates the spot in which the host is sitting by .sprinkling it with 
the same mixture ami raises a ipiadrangular mound on the spot. At each 
corner of the mound a two fm‘t long blackwood peg is driven into the 
ground and a cotton thread is passfxl round the pegs. The host otl'ers 
curds, milk, pulse of vdid Phaseolus radiatus, and parched grain at 
each peg and says ‘ Let the 'in'ir/ds or serpents go to the hottom of the 
earth, and let all the hknpalds or guardian spirits which prolong life and 


‘ Of the origin of Vnstu-fjnicting the or fish Piiniii gives the following 

aeronnt : A gi.ant named Andh.ik or Darkness gieW so mischievous that Shiv 
attacked and killed him. In the fatigue of fighting Sliiv persjiired and from his 
sweat a ternl’le sj.irit sjn-ang. 'I’he sjnrit was no sooner born than, excited by 
liniiger, he bfcan to diink the blood of the dead giant, .‘itill his hunger was not 
ajipeased. 'the spirit pr.ived to IShiv that he might have the power of devouring 
aiiythiiig in the worhl. .Shiv granted the boon and the .sjiii it S|iread havoc throiigli 
the Will Id and hara.-sed both men and cods. Tile gods met, hurled the spiiat to the 
earth, and .s,at on his Imdv, The .spirit hogged tlie gods to make some provision for 
him promising if they did he would remain ijuiet and trouble no one. 'j\)jtro\ide for 
him, ttie gods ord.ained that whenever a new lionrse or a well or a pond was llnislied 
olb iiiigs slioiild be made to the spirit and that he would he at liheity to trouble 
those who would not make tlie projier olFeiings. From that time the sjiint was 
called from the .Sanskrit e./s to dwell because they say the gods dwelt on his 

bo;ly. 

- The Sanskrit text is : rimnfii ye hhtifd, fi: hhuta h/i'-imirscnsthihtf^ ; yt 

ci'jJinaLo I'tdi it-iy fe /adynntu .V/ri/yVioyd. 
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strength live in this dwelling ’i. The host then traces a square of 
turmeric and water on the ground and in the square lays fire made of 
cowdung, and sets on the fire a vessel filled with clarified butter. When 
the butter is hot he takes the vessel in his hand and throws^ parched 
rice, mustard seed, udid Phaseolus radiatus, and three spoonfuls of the 
clarified butter at each comer pillar of the house to the north, south, 
east, and west. He then spreads a white piece of cloth over the altar 
and dipping a golden or reed pen in a mixture of redpowder and water 
draws on it ten lines from east to west and ten from north to south, and, 
placing rice and betelnuts upon it, worships the cloth with redpowder and 
flowers. Next the host fills two copper pots with water, places them on the 
cloth, puts bent grass, precious stones, and copper or silver coins in them, 
encircles them with a cotton thread, and places on them two copper plates 
filled with rice. On the rice in the copper plate he places two golden 
images one of the Place Spirit Vdstu and the other of Dhruva or the polar 
star and lays before them flowers, turmeric, and redpowder. After this 
he worships the iicu-agrilids or nine planets and the dashadikpdlds or ten 
quarter guardians and throws into the fire oflerings of cooked rice, sesame, 
clarified butter, bent grass, sacred grass, hel or Algle marmelos fruit, and 
pieces of blackwood, pipal Ficus religiosa, palas Butea frondosa, shanii Pro- 
sopis spicegera, and rui Calotropis gigantea. After this cooked rice, curds, 
ndid, and a lighted flour lamp are set on a plantain leaf and the whole is 
taken away and laid at a place where three roads meet as an ofTering to 
the spirits of the place. The host then takes a cocoanut, a plantain, a 
betelnut and leaves, flowers, and sesame, ties them together with a cotton 
thread, and he and his wife, standing together, throw the bundle into the 
fire and bow to it. This is called puntdhiUi or the complete ofiering. The 
family priest then takes ashes from the fire and marks the brows of the 
host and his wife with them. A long red cotton thread is passed round 
the house, and ten flags of silk or paper are fixed in different parts of the 
house root® At the foundation pillar of the house which is called muhurta- 
medha or the lucky post, a pit about two feet deep is dug and filled with 
water. A little oil is poured on the water. If the oil on the surface of 
the water runs or takes the form of a tortoise it is believed that the house 
will last long and the owner will prosper, otherwise it is feared that 
some evil will happen to the owner or his family. An earthen bo.x is 
then brought and filled with bent grass, sesame seed, curds, rice in 
husk, parched rice, seven kinds of corn, precious stones of five kinds, 
mustard seeds, lotus, yalishakardam or perfumed paste made of 
camphor agallochum and musk, vdla or Andropogon muricatum, moss, 
inatiasdiila or red sulphurate of arsenic, and ashfagnudha or the mixture 
of eight scents. The golden image of Vastu is then placed in the box 
with its face down and the articles mentioned above are placed on its 


' The !^.mskvit text is : Viiantu hhutaU nwjds lokapdldicha sarvatas, aumin (jrih& 
(lyi/rhnlakards sadd 

- According to the book rituals the parched rice, mustard seed, wild, and clarified 
butter ought to i)e placed under the pillars before they are fixed. In practice the 
grain aiul Initter are generally sprinkled when the house is completed. 

^ Tile roof is the spirit luuint and tlie flag the spirit-scarer. .So small fl.ags are put 
on some Hindu graves and used in Hindu mind-rites. So pilgrims, ships, and armies 
have flags. The .spirit of the de.ad Hindu sits like a bird on the roof for several 
days anti is fed by milk. So the Burmese after a wedding throw stones on the 
roof to scare fiends. So the (Ireek saying. ‘No roof is without its evil spirit.’ The 
combination of the flag and the roof is shown in many houses in Bombay and Surat 
on whose roofs an anchor and a flag are painted. 
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back.i The box is closed and worshipped with flowers and redpowder. 
Nine eartlien or copper pots are filled with water, copper or silver coins 
and betelnuts are put in them, and the host facing east pours water into 
the pit from the nine pots. He throws sandal-paste, flowers, and rice 
into the pit and bows to it. The box is then laid in the pit with the 
blowing of pipes and the beating of drums and the pit is closed with earth. 
If the earth is enough to fill the pit or if any earth remains after filling 
the pit it is a good omen ; if the earth fails to till the pit the omen is 
bad. After tilling the pit the spot is cowdunged, worshipped with red- 
powder and flowers, and a lighted lamp is set on it. The wife of the 
host mixes turmeric in water and plunging her hands in the mixture 
strikes them against the doors of the house. The host does the same 
with his right hand only.^ The Viistu-soothing ends with presents of 
clothes and money to Brahmans and a feast to Brahmans and friends and 
relations. 

This house consecration is interesting for several reasons. Like 
exorcism, as its object is to drive away a spirit, it is one of the early 
rites. Two of the most dreaded of early spirits seem to have been the 
Place Spirit and the Time Spirit. The Time Spirit is Kal or Mahakal the 
Great Destroyer, Time and Death, as in Europe, being the same. It is 
from the fear that Kal will carry off the bride or the bridegroom that, at the 
wedding moment, grain is thrown over the bride and bridegroom, hands 
are clapped, music is played, and guns are tired. As every moment has 
its spirit so every plot of ground has its Place Spirit. Whoever builds 
a house trespasses on the domain of a Place Spirit, who, unless scared or 
pleased, will punish the trespasser either by shaking down his house or 
by killing or sickening some member of his family. The belief in the 
Place Spirit and the need of pleasing him is widespread. The Indian 
Alusalniiins are not less careful than the Hindus to scare the Place 
Spirit. Before a new house is used priests are called and the Kuran is 
read and slips of paper with texts from the Kuran written on them are 
buried. The early Egyptians had a similar practice of placing under a 
stone papers with passages from the Book of the Dead (Tiele’s Egyptian 
Religion, 23, 26). In Burma people are buried alive when a palace is 
finished (Shway Yoes The Burnian, II. 207). In the Fiji islands when a 
chiefs house is finished a slave is buried in each post-hole (Wallace’s 
Australasia, 487). In Borneo when a chief makes a house it is sprinkled 
with human blood (Tylor’s Primitive Culture, II. 382). In Aladagascar 
human sacrifices are ofl'ered when the chief’s palace is made (Sibree’s Mada- 
gascar, 30.")). In Europe the Place Si)irit is regarded with the same b‘ar. 
The Germans think the first person who enters a new house or crosses a 
new bridge is doomed to be a victim to the Place Spirit (Grimm’s Teutonic 
IMvtholngy, HI. 1021). The Piets b.athed the foundations of towers in blood 
to please the Place S])irit (Scott's Bordi'r (Minstrelsy, 414). According to 
one account the old Irish mission.ary St. Colundio buried St. Oran under 
the walls of St. Kilda church to [ilease the Place Spirit (Ditto). In 1843 
till' jii'ople of Hallo wished to li.ate a child killed and buried under a new 
bridge to strengthen its foundations (Henderson’s Folklore, 274). The 
feeling lives in the luck which attaches to an English house warming, in 


* Burying with the face down is practised by some low tribes in Kh.’lndcsh ui the 
case .,f pregnant women and others who are specially likely to come back and plague 
the living. Mr. J. A. Baines, tb S. 

“ 'i'iie h.indin.irk .i.s on a .soO* stone oi at a Mus.ilnuin wedding is a sign ol lin k 
.'■luoalindus both Shias and Sunnis woi-hip ,iu iipeii li.md. 
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the Scotch practice of drinking a health to the first fire, and in the French 
invitation Pendre la cremaillere to hang the cooking pot that is to attend 
the first cooking. The means taken to scare or to please the Place Spirit 
in Burniah, Borneo, Madagascar, and Scotland by a human sacrifice seem, 
till the introduction of British rule, to have been commonly practised in the 
Bombay Deccan. About 1190 when the Satara fort was built by the 
Panhala kings, two Mhars, a boy and a girl, were buried alive at the west 
gates as an offering to the place spirit. Under the Bedar kings (1347-14:90) 
a village was granted to a man in reward for providing a man and a woman 
to be buried under one of the bastions of Purandhar fort in the Poona 
district which had several times fallen. The Sholapur headman owes his 
position to the grant, about the same time, of a pregnant woman to be 
buried alive under one of the eastern towers of the fort, and one of the 
Deshmukh family of Sholapur is still paid a yearly cash allowance which 
was originally made to an ancestor of his, in return for the gift of a youth 
to be buried under the great north Sholapur tower. About 1750 a Mang 
is said to have been buried under the foundations of the Peshwa’s Shanvar 
palace in Poona. About 1790 a newly married pair were buried under the 
main entrance to Lohogad fort in Poona and the person, a IMaratha, who 
provided the victims was rewarded by the headship of the village on the 
Lohogad terrace. Several other examples of human sacrifices occur in 
connection with the making of wells and ponds which, without the cement 
of human blood, refused to hold water. This worldwide dread of the Place 
Spirit suggests an explanation for the Freemason’s rites at laying the foun- 
dation stone of a building. Like the Hindus Freemasons have a love for 
the old and preserve old practices by symbolic explanations. Under the 
foundation stone the Freemason lays grain oil and wine, some news- 
papers, and some coins. The oil they say is put under the stone because 
it is an emblem of abundance, the ^vine because it is an emblem of joy, 
and the grain because it is an emblem of plenty. The papers are put in 
to show what the literature of the time W’as like, and the coin to show 
who was then the king. That these explanations do not give the origin of 
the practices appears from the consideration that there is little wisdom or 
profit in putting health, joy, and plenty under a stone ; that if the literature 
of the time is to be handed down, letters should be cut in stone or in metal, 
not printed on perishable paper, and that, if the date is to be handed down, 
it should be preserved by being engraven in some notable part of the 
building, not in a place which cannot be reached until every stone of the 
building has been overturned. The historical explanation of the Free- 
masons’ foundation-laying rites seems to bo that the oliject of all is to scare 
the Place Spirit. Oil, wine, and grain are among the greatest gladdeners 
supporters and healers and therefore the greatest scarers of disease hunger 
and bad spirits. Grain and oil are used in the Hindu Place Spirit- 
quieting and it is worthy of note that according to the books they should be 
buried at the foot of the house posts instead of as at present being strewn 
on till' house floor. The early Egyptian and modern Musalmi'in practice of 
scaring the Place Spirit by burying under the foundation stones slips of 
paper with holy spirit-scaring texts suggests that the original newspaper 
was a spirit-scaring slip. The coin again seems put in with the same 
object as the coin was put into the dead Greek mouth or is tied to the hem 
of the Hindus’ shroud and is used in the Hindu Vastu-Shanti and in 
exorcisms, that is to drive off spirits. 
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A. 

Acquisition (1S18-1S70) ; .TOl. 

Adil Shahis : Musalmin kings of Bijdpnr (14S9- 
1686), 278 - 287. 

Agarvals : traders, 48-50. 

Age Details 24. 

Akalkot : origin (1708) of the RAjis of, 289 ; State, 
description, boundaries, aspect, rivers, water, 
geology, climate, rainfall, forests, animals, birds, 
people, irrigation, crops, moneylending, trade, 
crafts, land, justice, revenue, schools, dispensary, 
places, history, 505-510. 

Akluj : town, Auraugzeb at (1689), 288, 407. 

Ald-ud-din Khilji : Delhi Emperor (1295- 1316), 
275 note 3. 

Alienated Villages (1SS4) ; 365-366. 

Andhrabhritya : Deccan Hindu dynasty (b.c. 90- 
A.D. 300), 275. 

Area ; 1 ; arable, 218. 

Asadkhdn : Bijitpur general and minister (1511 • 
1549), 279-281. 

Ashta : lake, 223-225; battle of (ISIS), 294-296 ; 
village, 407 -408. 

Aspect : 2, 

Asses 18. 

Assessed Taxes : 375. 

Atars ilusalmdn perfumers, 198, 

Audichs : Gujarit Br.ihman.s, .30. 

B. 

Badvds ; Pandharpur priests, 427, 468. 

Bdgbdns ; ilusalmAn gardeners, 204. 

Bahmanis ; Deccan Jlusalmiin kings (1347 - 1489), 
276-27S. 

Bajirav II- : ninth Reshwa (1796 - 1817), 292-295. 

Bakar Kasabs ; mutton butchers, 204. 

Balaghdt : hill range, 2. 

BalajiBdjirdv. third Peshwa (1740- 1761), 290-291. 

Balance Sheet ; 376. 

Bdlsantoshis ■ beggars, 181. 

Banking : 239-240. 

Bapu Gokhale : MaiAtha general (1817-18). 293- 
29.5. 

Bargirs ; Jlanitha troopers, 285 note 2. 

Bdrsi survey, 318-321, 348-3,52; sub-division 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, 

ICo— G7 


soiljStock, holdings, crops, people, 391 -393 : town 
details, 408-410. 

Bamtgars ; Musalmin firework makers, 199- 
|l Bavi : village, temples, 410. 

; Bedras : Musalmdn traders, 199. 

I Begampnr : village, Aarangzeb's daughter’s 
' tomb, 411. 
ij Beggars ; lSO-191. 

I Belddrs : quarrymen, 91-92. 

Ij Berads : unsettled tribes, 163 - 165. 
ii Bhadbhnnjds : grain parchers, 92, 204-205. 

Ij Bhagvdnlal Indraji : Dr., 275, 417 note 1. 
j| Bhdmtds ; pickpockets, 165. 

|! Bhat : Mr, G. A., 254 note 1. 

I Bhdtias : traders, 50-51. 

; Bhats : beggars, 181. 

! Bbatyards = Musalnuln cooks, 206. 
j BMllam : Devgiri YiSdav king (1188 - 1192), 275. 

I Bhils : unsettled tribes, 165, 

1 Bhima •• river, 3-4. 

I Bhogdvati •• river, 4. 

! Bhois : fishers, 152, 205-206. 

Birds 4 511-521, 

' Birthplace : details about, 23. 

Births and Deaths ; 389-390. 

Blankets : weaving of, 271-272 
Bodki : bill, 2. 

Bohoras : Musalmdn traders, 201-202. 

Bojgars ■ Musalman beer-sellers, 205. 

Borrowers 244-245. 

I Boundaries : l ■ 

Brahmans •- 25-44. 

Brahmapuri ; Aurangzeb’s camp at (1695), 288 ; 

village, temple, 411. 

Bridges : 259. 

Brokers : 261 - 262 . 

BulFaloes : 16. 

Building Stone : 9- 

Burhan Nizam ; second Ahmadnagar king (1508- 
155.-!), 279-282. 

Bul'ke 4 Mr. C. T., 226. 

Buruds ; bamboo workers, 92-93. 

Bussy : Ereneh commander (1752), 291, 

c. 

Capitalists ; 239. 

Carriers ; 263. 
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Cart Traffic ■ 342 and note 1 , 

Cattle Disease : 3SS. 

Census Details ; 23-25. 

Chdmbhars : leather workers, 93. 

Changes : moneylending, 248 - 249 ; territorial 
(1818-1875), 303 and notes 1, 2 and 3. 

Charcoal : making of, 10. 

Chinchgaon : hill, 2, 3. 

Cholera ; outbreaks of, 361, 362, 363, 364, 386 
and note 1, 387. 

Christians ; 211 , 

Civil Courts : 367. 

Civil Suits (1870 - 1882) : 367-369. 

Climate : 5-8. 

Communities ; 211-213. 

Condition ■ of the district (1792), 292. 

Copper and Brass work : 272 . 

Cotton ; tillage of, 230 - 231 ; export trade in, 
264-266. 

Cows : l-j-16. 

Crafts : 268 - 274. 

Craftsmen : 91 - 143. 

Crawford 1 ^li*. c. E. O.. 239 note 1, 40i note 1. 
Creditors ; 246,-247. 

Criminal Classes : 370. 

Crops : 229-231. 

Currency ; 250. 

Customs : birth, marriage, pregnancy, death, 
28-30, 40-41,42-43, 46-48, 49-50, 5.5-75, 78-8.5, 
89 -91,’ 9.5 -97, 98 -101, 102-10.3, 104-118, 12.5-1.34, 
141-142, 148-151, 1.54-1.57, 158-160, 162-163, 
164-16.5. 173-174. 170-180. 187, ISS. 

D. 

Dddu Narsu Kale ; Bahmani revenue officer 
(1429), 277. 

Daily Life ; of a Shenvi, .39. 

Damajipant’s Famine (1460) ; 277. 

Dasaris : beggars. lSl-182. 

Dastur Dinar : Bahmani nolde (1478), 278. 
Dauris : liegg.ars, 1S2. 

Debtors 246 2 17. 

Depressed Classes : 169- iso. 

Deshasths : Bi.ilim.iu<, 26-27. 

Devgiri Yadavs : Deccan llmdu kings (1170- 
13101, 27-5. 

Devrukhas ■■ Brahmans, 27 -2S. 

Dhangars : cow-keepers, 146- 147. 

Dhobis : Miisahiian wa.Tliermeii, 206. 

Dhors ■■ tanners, 170 

Dildwarkban : Bijapur uumster (1.590). 285. 
Diseases : 3S6. 

Dispensaries ; 386-387. 

Dombdris see Kolhatus. 

Domestic Animals •• 13-18. 


Drainage ; 2 . 

Durga Devi Famine (1396 - 1407) 

Dyeing : 269. 

E. 

Ekrnk : lake, 225-226 ; village, 411. 

Elphinstone : Mr. Mountstuart (1817). 293-294 
Exchange Bills ; 240, 

Excise Revenue : 374. 

Exports = 264-266. 

■I F. 

Fairs : 262-263. 

Family Stocks ; 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 34, 36, 40, 
41, 43, 45, 53, 75, 103, 121, 124, 138, 139, 140. 

Famines = 2.3 1 - 237 . 

Fattehsing : founder (1712) of the family of Akal- 
kot Raj its, 289-290. 

Ferries : 259. 

Field Tools : 221-222. 

Finance : 374 -378. 

Fish : 18-22. 

Fishers : 151-157. 

' Foreign Boys : victory of the (1531), 281. 

: Forests ; staff, demarcation, description, re.sorvo.«, 
scrub forest, hdhliul meadows ; tiniber-feiling : 
revenue and charges ; plantations, 10-13. 

Fowls : 48. 

Funeral Rites : special, 522 - 523 . 

G. 

Gaikasdbs : beef butchers, 202. 

Gangadbar Shastri ; murder of (1815), 292-29.3, 
484. 

Gavandis : m.asona, 94-101. 

1 Gavlis : mdkmen, 148-161. 

i Geology : 5. 

: Ghadshis : musioi.an.s, 145. 
i Ghair Mahadis : Musalmdua, 207 
' Gbisadis : tinkers, 101 - 103. 

Giles : Major (1818), 297, 298 
Girls Schools : 380. 

Goats : 17-18. 

Golaks : Bi.duii.ans, 28-30. 

Gold work ■ 272. 

Gondhlis : dam eis, 1S.3. 

Gosavis biggar-, 1S3-1S4. 

Govardhans : see (O.Iaks. 

Gujarat Brahmans ^ 3o-3l 
Gujarat Vanis ; 51 -.52. 

GujP.rS ; mom; It udei-, 242, 

Guravs ' priw-t'. Ha. 

Gurvad '■ hdl, 2. 3. 
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H. 

Halalkhors : scavengers, 171, 207. 

Hatkars ; husbandmen, 87. 

Hemddpanti Remains : 275 and note 2. 

Hewitt : Major (ISIS), 297, 298. 

HolarS : musicians, 145-146. 

Holdings : 218 . 

Hospital : civil, 386. 

Hotgi : town, railway station, 267, 411-41-2. 
Houses : 25. 

House Consecration : 524-527. 

Human Offerings ; 527. 

Husbandmen : 87 -91, 214-218. 

I. 

Imports : 264. 

Infirmities : 387. 

Inscriptions ; 275 and note 2, 

Instruction : schools, staff, instruction, cost; 
private schools ; progress ; girls schools ; readers 
and writers ; school details ; town and village 
schools ; libraries, newspapers, 379-3S5. 

Interest : rates of, 249. 

Iron work : 273. 

Ismael Adil Shah : second Bijapur king (1510- 
1534J, 279-281. 

J. 

Jails : 372-373. 

Janabai: Vitlmba's devotee, 405. 

Jangams ; Lingiiyat priests, 1S4- 1S5. 

Janoji Nimbdlkar : Kanmila under (1752), 291, 
412. 

Jingars : saddlers. See K.-tranjkars. 
Jire-Gavandis ; masons, 94-97. 

Joharis : beggars, lS5-lSi3. 

K. 


KadiaS : Musalman bricklaycr.s, 21)0. 

KafshgarS • (Musalman shoemakers, 199. 

Kaikadis : unsettled tribes, 105-106. 

Kala : festival, 4(5(i. 

Kalaigars : Musalman tinners, *200. 

Kaldls : distillers, 157. 

Kamathis : labourers, 158 -100. 

Kdm Bakhsh : Sholaimr under (1707), 2S9. 
Kanaujs ; Brahmans, 31-02. 

Kandalgaon : village, temple, 412.^ 

Kanjars ; -Musalman poidteiers, 207-208. 
Karanikars ; fountain-makers, origin, settlement, 
appearance, house, food, ili'css, eallmg, condition, 
religion, customs, community, 103-118. 


Karhadas ; Br.'ihmans, 32-33. 

Karkamb t'wn, 412. , ■ 

Karmala : survey, 324-327, 353 -3o8 ; siib-divisioii 
details, boundaries, area, .aspect, climate, water. 


I soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, S93-396; 
town details, fort, temple, history, 412-413. 
Kasars : braziers, 118. 

Kdsegaon ; village, temple, 413. 

Kashikdpdis : traders, 52. 

Katavdis : see Kdtkaris. 

Katkaris : catechu makers, 166. 

■ Kayasth Prabhus: writers, 44-45. 
j: Kharda : battle of (1795), 292. 

I' Khatiks : butchers, 161. 

' Khatris : weavers, llS-119. 

I Khwaja Jahan : governor of Paranda (1497), 

I 278, 279-280. 

i Kishwarkhan : Bijapur minister (1557), 284. 

I Kolhatis ■ rope-dancers, 186-187. 

!; KoUs : fishers , 152 - 157. 

II Komtis : traders, settlement, divisions, appear- 
|| auce, house, food, dress, calling, condition, reli- 
' gion, customs, community, 52 -75. 

ij Konkanasths : Brahmans, 33 - 34. 
i! Koregaon ■■ lake, 222 ; village, 413. 

Koshtis ; weavers, 119. 
ij Kudbuda Joshis ; beggars, 187-188. 

!i Kumbhars : potters, 119-120. 


j' Labourers ; 157- 163. 
jl Lakes : 222-226. 

|| Lakheris ; lac workers, 121. 

:j Land: the, acejuisition (1818-1870), 301; staff 
(1884), 301-303; territorial changes, 303 and 
notes 1, 2 and 3; revenue settlement (1818* 
1840), 304; survey (Mohol - Mddlia, .Sholiipur, 
BArsi. Ropla, Karmala, Pandharpur, Niteputa, 

I 1839-1858), 304-334; revision survey (Madha, 

1 .Sliol.ipur, Pandharpur, Bdrsi, Karmala, 1869- 
1874), 334 -.358; revised settlement reduced 

: (1874), 358-360; survey results (1840-1880), 

I 360-361; season reports (1864- 1883), 361-365 ; 

I revenue (1864-1883), 365 ; alienated villages 
i (1884), 365-366. 

Land Revenue ; 365, 374. 

I Land Transfers : 247 - 248. 

■ Language Details : 23. 

: Leather work : 274. 

; Libraries : 384-385. 

I Lime-burning : 273. 

i Lingayat Vanis : origin, settlement, divisions, 
appearance, house, food, dress, calling, condi- 
i tion, religion, customs, community, 75-85. 
i Local Funds: 377. 

Lodhis : labourers, 161. 

; Lohands traders, 85. 

j LoliarS ■ blacksmiths, 121-122. 

!' Lonavis • eement-makers, 122-123. 
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M. I 

I 

Machnur : village, fort, 413. | 

Madha : survey, 304-309, 334-341; sub-division i 
details, boundaries, area, a.-peot, climate, water, 
soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 396-398; 
town details, fort, temple, 413. 

Magistracy : 370. 

MahawatS : ilusalmdn elephant drivers, 900. 
Mahmud Gawan : Bahmani minister (I4G0- 1481), 
978. 

Malik Ambar : Ahmadnagar regent (1605-1696), 
986 -287. 

Malik Kafnr : Ahi-ud-diu's general (1290-1312), 
275 note 3. 

Mdlis : husbandmen, 91. 

Malsiras : sub-division details, boundaries, are.a, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, 
crops, people, 398 -400 ; town details, temples, 
413-414. 

Man : river, 4. 

Mandrup : town, 414. 

Mangalvedha : action near (1665), 287. 

MdngS . depressed clas.ses, 171-175. 

Manure ■ 215 . 228 . 

Manyars ; .'lusalman bangle-sellers. 200. 

Maratha Kunbis ; limsbamlmen, 87 -91. 

Marde : village, moscpie, well, 414. 

Markets : 262. 

Marriage Details ; 24 - 2 . 5 . 

Mdrwdr Brdhmans ; 34-35. 

Marwdr Vanis : traders, 85-86 ; money lendei’s, 
242-243. 

Mehmans ; Mnsalmans, 202-203. 

Mhdrs : depressed classes, 175-180. 

Minerals : 9-10. 

Mohol : sur.'ey, 304-.309 ; town, fort, tfmi>les, 
267, 414. 

Momins ; Musalmdn weav’ere, 208. 

Moneylending : 241-244. 

Movements : 213. 

Mudliars ; writers, 45-48. 

Muhammad : Balimani king (1378-1397), 277. 
Muhammad Tughlik ; Bellii Emperor (1.325- 
1351 ), 276. 

Mukarrab Khan: Moghal gcneial (16S9), 288,407. 
Mukris : ilusalnu'm traders, 203-204. 
Municipalities : 378. 

Munro ■ General Thomas (1818), 296-300. 

Murlis : beggars, 189-190. 

Musalmdns : settlement, appearance, speech, 
houses, fooil, dre-s, calling, condition, religion, 
customs, subdivi.-mns, 191-211. 

Musicians : 141- I4c. 


N. 

Nagars : Gujardt Bnlhmans, 30. 

Nardyanbali : special funeral rites, 522-593. 

Nateputa: survey, 331-334; town, temples, 
ponds, 414-415. 

Newall : Lieutenant-Colonel (ISIS), 297 -298. 

Newspapers : 385. 

Nhavis : barbers, 143 - 144. 

Kira ; river, 4. 

Niralis : mdigo dj ers, 123-124. 

Nizam Shahis ; Musalmdn kings of Ahmadnagar 
(1490-16.36), 278-287. 

Nizam-nl-MuIk : Haid.arahad ruler (1723-1748), 
290. 

o. 

Occupation Details : 25. 

Offences ■ 37 1 -372. 

Oil-pressing : 272. 

Otaris : casters, 124. 

Orphanage: Pandharpur, 482, 

Oxen : 14-15. 

p. 

Paithan : Andhraldiritya capital, 275. 

Pakhalis ' 5Iusalmdii water-carriers, 208-209. 

Panchals : craftsmen, origin, divisions, houses, 
food, dress, calling, condition, customs, conimu- 
nity, 124-134. 

Pandharpur : town, battle of (1774), 291 : murder 
(1815) of Gangddhar Shdstri at, 292-293; action 
(1817) near, 293-204 ; survey, 328-333, 346-347 ; 
snb-division details, boundaries, area, aspect, cli- 
mate, water, soil, stock, liolding.s. ciops, people, 
400-402 ; town details, river, ;//m7s or landings, 
415-416; Vitlioba's temple, its woiship and 
history, 417-431 : other temples, Piiiidlik, Vi.sli- 
impad, Trimbakeshvar, ranehmuklu iJaruti, 
(Janpati. Belieha Mahiidev, Kalbhairav, Shdkain- 
lihari, 432-4.39; Mallikarjun, Ambabai, Kamohaii- 
dra, 440-447; Bdbhlya's ilahadcv, Cbaiidia- 
bli.dga, hlurlidliar or flw.irkildhish, Chopliala, 
Padm.ivati, t'ya.s, Tiikpithya \ itlioba, Lat- 
te.shvar ilaliadev, Beri's Jlaliddev, 448 - 4:.)6 ; 
K.ila Mdruti, Tauibda iUiruti, Carieha Mah.ulev, 
Lakhubai, Amriteslivar Mahadev, Oopaljmr 
temples, Datta, 457-468; worship, prie-sts, pil- 
grims, 4(i9-4Sl; orplianage, foiimlliiig lioine, 
trade and iiidii.-itries. lii.stor\', 4S2-485. 

Panjnigars ■ -Musalm.'in sizers, 209. 

Pardeshis : labourers, 161 - 16.3. 

ParitS : waslieniien, 144. 

Parsis : 911, 

Pathaus : Musalman division, 197. 

Pdtharvats : masons, 134. 
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Patvegars : Musalmdn tassel-twistera, 209-210. 
Patvekars : Hindu tassel -makers, 134. 

Pendharis : Musalmdns, 209, 

Phdnsepardhis : snarers, 16G-167. 

Pilgrims ; Pandharpur, 469 - 482. 

Police Details : 371. 

Ponies : 16-17. 

Post Offices : 2.59-260. 

Prices : 251 -252, 312 and note 3, 316, 323, 336 
and notes 2 and 3, 342 and note 2, 349 and note 
1, 354 and note 1. 

Pritzler • General (ISIS), 296-29S. 

Private Schools : 379. 


R. 

Rachbharas : MusalmAn heddle fillers, 210. 
Raddis : labourers, 163. 

Rafngars : JIusalman darners, 200. 
Raghuudthrav : sixth Peshwa (1774), 291. 
Railways : 257 - 258. 

Railway Traffic : 266 - 268. 

Rainfall : 5-7, 341 note 5, 348 note 1, 353 
note 1, 365. 

Rambhdji Nimbdlkar : Mardtha noble (1715- 
1727), 290, 412, 413. 

Rdmchandra : Devgiri YAdav king (1271- 1310), 
275 and note 3. 

Ramdnuj ; Vaishnav reformer, his life, reforms, 
spread of his sect, followers, their mode of life, 
initiation ceremony, 36 - 38. 

Rangiris : dyers, 134-135. 

Rangrezs : Musalmdn dyers, 200. 

Rashtrakuta : Hindu dynasty (760-973), 275. 
Rat Plague ; 238, 364. 

Rauls : tape-makers, 135- 136. 

Readers and Writers ; 380-381. 

Registration ; 369-370. 

Rest-houses : 258. 

Revenue : Malik Ambar’s reforms, 286 ; settle- 
ment, 304 ; statistics, 365. 

Rivers ; 3 - 4. 

Road Metal : 9. 

Roads . 254 - 257. 

Ropla : survey, 321-324. 

S- 

Sagar-Gavandis : m.asons, 97-101. 
Saif-Ain-ul-Mulk: Biyipur commander (1557), 
2S3. 

Saltangars : tanners, 136, 210. 

Sails : weavers. 137. 

Sambhaji. e.ipture and execution of (1689), 288, 
407. 

Sangars '■ wool wc.avers, 137. 

Sdngola: rebellion at (1750), 290; sub-division 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water. 


,1 .soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 402-404; 
j| town, fort, histoiy, 485. 

;i Sarasvats : see .Shenvis. 

ji Sarbansi Musalmdn camel-drivers, 201, 

1 1 Saving Classes : 240. 

!; Savings Bank ; 241. 

Schools: 381-384. 

'i School Returns : 381 - 383. 

Seasons : 5 ; Reports, 361-365. 

: Servants : 143-144. 

Service Mortgage : 245. 

I Shahu : rise of (1707-1720), 289-290. 

■! Shaikhs : Musalmdns, 197 - 198, 

, Shantaram Vindyak : Mr., 18 note 1, 25 note I, 
415 note 1 . 

Shatakarni : dj-nasty (b.c. 90 - a, d .300) , 27 5. 

' Sheep: 17-18. 

’ Shenvis: Brdhmans, 38-40. 

! Shepherds : 146-151. 
i Shimpis : tailors, 140. 

i Sholdpnr : divided ( 1 508) between Ahmadnagar and 
1 Bijapur,278; siegesof (1510)279, (1524)279-280; 

j! taken (1542) by Burhdn Nizdin, 282 ; restored 

i (1543) to Bijapur, 282 ; taken and strengthened 

1 (1551) by Burhdn Nizdm, 282; siege of (1553), 

I 283; siege of (1557), 283 - 84; ceded to Bijdpur 

|j (1562), 284 ; sieges of (1590), 285, (1594), 286; 

; taken (1623) by Malik Ambar, 287 ; passes (1636) 

j to Bijapur, 287 ; passes (1668) to the Moghals, 

287 ; passes (1723) to NizAm-nl-Mulk, 290 ; 
siege of (1818), 296-300; survey, 309-317, 
341-346; sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, 

I crops, people, 404-406; town details, position, 

1 appearance, walls and gates, divisions, suburbs, 
streets, population, houses, trade, cotton mill, 
sliops, management, water, climate, temples, 

I' cantonment, fort, history-, 485’- 502. 

Shrimdlis : Gujarat Brdhmans, 30. 

Sikalgars : Musalmdn armourers, 210. 

' Silver work : 272 . 

Sina : river, 4. 

I Smith : General (1817-18), 293-295. 

|. Soil: 219-221. 

Somvanshi Arya Eshatris : see Jingars. 

I Sondri : village, temple, 002-503. 

! Soudrs : goldsmiths, 138. 

! Spirit-seizure : 44. 
j Steam Factories : 270 - 27 1 . 

! staff: (1SS4), 301-303. 
j, stock. 218-219. 

: Stone work : 273. 

I Sub-Divisions : 1, 391 -406. 

I Surnames : 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 34, 40, 43,44, 
75, 87, 92, 93. 94, 97, 101, 121, 122, 123, 124, 134, 
135, 137, 138, 139, 140, 146, 148. 
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SnrV6y : (Mohol- Mddha, ShoHpnr, Barsi, Ropla, 
Karinala, Pandbarpur, Kbteputa, lS39-lS.>8b 
304 revision (Madha, ShoUpur, Pandliarpiir, 
Barsi, KarmiUa, 1SG'J-1S74), .334 - .358 ; revised 
settlement reduced (1874), 358-360; results, 
360-36'1. 

Sutars ; carpenters, 139-140, 201. 

Syeds : ilusalmiln division, 198. 

T.- 

TakU : village, 503. 

Tambats : coppersmiths, 140-142. 

Tambolis: betel-sellers, 142,210-211. 

Telangs ■ Brihmans, 40-41. 

Telegraph Offices : 260 , 

Tells : oil-pressers, 143. 

Tembhurni town, temples, 503. 

Temperature; 7 -8. 

Thakurs ; see Ehdts. 

Tiles : 9. 

Tillage; 228-229. 

Tirguls; Brahmans, 41-43. 

Tobacco ; 231. 

Tolls ; 258, 

Town Moneylenders; 243-244. 

Town Schools ; 3S3-3S4. 

Trade Centres; 260 - 202 . 

Traders; 48-86. 

Trees: 13. 

Trimbakji Denglia : Bajirav's favourite (1815), 
292. 

Trimbakrdv Mdma;roona general (1773), 291. 

u. 

Unsettled Tribes; 163-169. 

V. 

Vaccination ; 338. 

Vadars ; earth-diggers, 167-169. 

Vadshighat ; hill, 2. 

Vdghoba: hill, 2. 

Vdghyas: beggars, 188-189. 


'i Vairag: town, trade centre, 503. 

I Vaishya Vanis ; traders, 86. 

Valsang: town, industries, 503-504. 

Vanjaris ; carriers, 1C9. 

Vdphla : village, inscription, 504. 

Variks ; see Nh.ivis. 

Vdrkaris: Pandharpur pilgrims, 471-473. 
Varkute: village, temple, 504. 

Vasndevs ; beggars, 191 . 

Veldpnr ; village, temple, inscriptions, 504. 
Vidurs: Br.iliniaus, 43-44. 

Villages . 25 : officers, 302 ; moneylenders, 244 ; 

schools, 384 ; servants, 302 ; shopmen, 263. 
Vitboba ; temple of, -woiship, service, history, 417 
432 ; enthusiasm for, 473 note 2. 

W- 

Wages ; 250, 

Wahabis: Musalmdns, 201. 

Waterpot: worship of the, 54. 

Water Supply ; 4-5. 

Water Works ; 222-227. 

Weaving; 270. 

Weights : 2.52 -253. 

! Wells : 227-228. 

Wellesley; General, in Sholdpur (1803), 292, 407. 
Western Chalukyas; dynasty (973-1184), 275. 

,1 Wheat : tillage of, 231 . 

Wild Animals ; IS. 

Woodward: Mr. H., 214 note 1. 

Wood work ; 273. 

Writers. 14-48. 

Y. 

Tamaji Shivdev ; Maratha i-ebel (1750), 290. 

z. 

Zain Khdn : Shohlpur governor (1497), 278-279. 
Zulfikar Khdn; Moghal general (1699), 289. 
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